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TO     THE 


KING. 


Mod  Gracious  Sovereign! 

THE  following  Treatife,  which  is  deligned  to 
fliew  the  advantages  we  enjoy  by  the  Gofpel 
Revelation,  is  with  great  Humility  addreffed  to  Your 
Sacred  Majesty.  To  this  the  author  was  encou- 
raged by  the  favourable  notice  Your  Majesty, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  pleafed  to  take  of  a 
book  he  formerly  pnbliflied  with  an  intention  to  ferve 
the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  which  You  fo  far  honoured 
with  Your  princely  approbation,  as  to  fend  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  them  to  America,  at  Your  own 
expence.  So  early  a  proof  of  Your  Majesty's  zeal 
for  Chriftianity  afforded  pleaiing  profpedls,  that  when 
You  fhould  afcend  the  throne  of  Your  anceftors,  You 
would  make  religion  the  objedt  of  Your  royal  care, 
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and  both  patronize  it  by  Your  authority,  and  adorn  it 
by  Your  example. 

The  Divine  Providence  has  now  placed  Your 
Majesty  at  the  head  of 'one  of  the  moft  powerful  and 
flourifhing  nations  in  the  world,  and  put  it  in  Your 
power  to  give  illuftrious  proofs  of  Your  concern  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  Tour  regard  to  the  happinefs 
of  mankind,  by  promoting  the  valuable  interefts  of 
piety,  virtue,  and  ufeful  learning  ;  which  is  the  moft 
likely  way  to  draw  down  a  blefling  from  heaven  upon 
Your  Majesty's  Perfon  and  government,  and  to  ad- 
vance and  fecure  the  true  glory  and  prolperity  of  Your 
people. 

When  a  King  who  has  no  earthly  fuperior,  pre^ 
ferves  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  own  fubjedlidn  to  the  KING 
OF  KINGS,  and  vvhilft  He  receives  the  homage  of 
his  fubjeds  who  are  his  fellow-creatures,  is  himfelf 
careful  with  an  unfeigned  devotion  to  pay  his  duty  to 
the  GREAT  CREATOR  AND  LORD  OF 
ALL,  to  whom  He  muft  be  accountable  for  his  con- 
duel;  when  He  maintains  a  purity  and  regularity  of. 
manners  amidfl:  the  moft  ipecious  allurements  of  a. 
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tempting  world  ;  this  forms  a  charader  which  derives 
a  glory  to  the  greateft  monarch,  far  fuperior  to  all  the 
fplendors  of  royal  magnificence. 

It  is  a  thing  which  cannot  reafonably  be  denied^ 
that  Religion,  rightly  underftood  and  pradiifed, 
ftrengthens  the  facred  ties  between  Sovereigns  and 
their  Subjects.  It  tends  to  render  Kings  juft  and 
equal  in  their  adminiftrations,  the  Fathers  of  their 
people,  and  the  Guardians  of  their  liberties;  and  to 
render  the  people  loyal  and  obedient^  ready  with  the 
greateft  fidelity  and  chearfulnefs  to  yield  all  due  fub- 
jedlion  and  allegiance  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  has  a 
manifeft  tendency  to  fpread  good  order  and  harmony, 
and  to  promote  the  pradice  of  thofe  virtues  which 
Have  the  greateft  influence  on  public  as  v/eli  as  pri- 
vate happinefs. 

That  this  may  be  the  blefling  of  Your  Majesty, 
and  thefe  nations: — That  wifdom  and  righteoufnels 
may  be  the  ftability  of  Your  throne,  and  that  Your 
Majesty  may  long  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  happy 
and  united  people: — That  the  knowledge  and  pradlice 
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of  true  vital  Chriftianity  may  flourlHi  under  Your  au- 

fpicious  government : And  that  thefe  nations  may 

continue  in  the  poffeffion  and  due  improvement  of 
their  civil  and  religious  privileges,  under  Princes  of 
Your  Majesty's  illuftrious  Line  to  the  lateft  gene- 
rations; is  the  ardent  prayer  of  all  Your  Majesty's 
faithful  fubjedls,  and  in  a  particular  manner  of, 

May  it  pleafe  Your  MAJESTY, 
Your  Ma  J  est  y's, 
jnoft  dutiful, 

moft  obedient, 

and  moft  devoted^ 
Subject  and  Servant, 

^^.";,6f  John  Leland. 
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As  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  con- 
fidering  the  excellency  of  its  dodlrines,  the  purity  of  its 
precepts,  and  the  power  of  thofe  motives  whereby  the  pradice  of 
them  is  enforced,  and  efpecially  its  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promifes,  and  the  glorious  and  fublime  hopes  which  good  men 
are  thereby  raifed  unto,  is  one  of  the  choiceft  gifts  of  heaven  to 
mankind,  fo  I  think  no  man  can  be  better  employed  than  in  en- 
deavouring to  difplay  its  advantages  to  the  world,  and  defend  it 
againft  the  oppofition  of  gainfayers.  This  is  what  I  have  honeftly 
intended  in  feveral  books  formerly  publirtied  on  that  fubjedl*; 
and  which,  I  truft,  have  not  been  altogether  without  their  ufe. 
It  was  however  neither  my  intention  nor  inclination,  confidering 
my  years  and  growing  infirmities,  to  engage  any  farther  in  this' 
kind  of  fervice.  But  fome  perfons  f,  to  whofe  judgment  and 
authority  I  owe  great  deference,  urged  me  fome  time  ago  to  re- 
view the  books  I  had  written,  and  out  of  them  to  form  a  treatife 
in  which  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Revelation  might  be  digefted 
into  a  regular  feries,  and  confidered  both  feparately  and  in  their 


Againft  Morgan,  Tindal,  Chriftianity  nor  founded  on  Argument,  &c.  &c. 
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ioint  connection  and  harmony,  together  with  a  refutation  of  the 
principal  objeftions.  And  that  to  make  this  the  caller  I  might 
frffely  makeufe  of  my 'own  fentiments  and  .expreffions  formerly 
publiflied,  and  tranfcribe  them  into  this  new  work.  Some  pro- 
grefs  was  made  in  this  defign,  but  after  a  while  it  was  laid  alide. 
For  I  could  not  fatisfy  myfelf  to  put  a  work  upon  the  public,  which 
Uiould  be  little  more  than  an  extradt  or  abridgment  of  what  I  had 
before  publiflied,  though  in  another  form.  As  this  however  oc- 
cafioned  my  turning  my  thoughts  again  to  the  controverfy  between 
the  Chriflians  and  Deifts,  it  gave  rife  to  the  following  treatife. 
I  found,  upon  confidering  this  fubjedt,  that  the  ableft  of  thofe 
who  have  attempted  to  maintain  the  deiflical  caufe  in  a  way  of 
regfon  and  argument  (for  I  do  not  fpeak  of  thofe  who  have  con- 
tented themfelves  "with  fome  ill-placed  jeft  and  ridicule,  and  with 
repeating  ftale  and  trifling  objections  which  have  been  frequently 
anfwered  and  expofed)  have  placed  their  chief  llrength  in  aflerting 
the  abfolute  fufliciency  of  natural  reafon,  left  merely  to  its  own 
force,  without  any  higher  alTiftance,  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
religion  and  happinefs.  They  maintain  that  even  the  bulk  of 
mankind  need  no  other  or  better  guide  j  and  particularly,  that 
the  common  reafon  implanted  in  all  men  does  of  itfelf  make  the 
cleared  difcoveriesof  the  unity,  perfections,  and  attributes  of  God, 
of  his  providence  and  government  of  the  world,  of  the  whole  of 
moral  duty  in  its  juft  extent,  and  of  a  future  ilate  of  retributions : 
that  thefe  which  are  the  main  articles  in  which  all  religion  princi- 
pally confifts,  are  naturally  known  to  all  mankind  ;  fo  that  an  ex- 
traordinary Revelation  frorii  God  is  perfedtly  needlefs :  and  there- 
fore we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  no  fuch  Revelatioxi  was  ever 
g.  given. 
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given,  iince  in  that  cafe  it  could  anfwer  no  valuable  end  at  all. 
This  indeed  would  not  follow.    For  if  we  fliould  allow  that  thofe 
main  articles  of  what  is  ufualjy  called  Natural  Religion  are  what 
all  men  are  able  clearly  to  difcern  of  themfelves,  by  their  own 
natural  light,  without  inftrucflion,  yet  fince  all  that  make  proper 
refledions  upon  their  own  Hate  mufl:  be  confcious  that  they  have 
in  many  inftances  tranfgrefled  tlie  law  of  God,  and  thereby  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  his  juft  difpleafure,  they  might  ftill  ftand  in 
great  need  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  to   inftrudt  them  upon  what 
terms  he  is  willing  to  reftore  his  offending  creatures  to  his  grace 
and  favour,  and  how  far  he  will  think  fit  to  reward  their  fincere 
though  imperfect  obedience.    In  this  view  a  Revelation  from  God, 
declaring  the  methods  of  his  wifdom  and  love  for  our  recovery, 
and  his  gracious  purpofes  towards  penitent  returning  finners,  and 
publifhing  the  glad  tidings  of  pardon  and  falvation  upon  fuch 
terms  as  he  feeth  fit  to  appoint  and  require,  would  be  an  advan- 
tage we  cannot  be  fufficiently  thankful  for.     But  if  befides  this, 
it  can  be  made  to  appear,  that  mankind  (land  in  great  need  of 
Divine  Revelation  to  guide  and  inftrud  them  aright  even  in  the 
main  articles  of  what  is  ufually  called  Natural  Religion,  the  caufe 
of  Deifm,  as. far  as  it  can.be  formed  into  a  confillent  fyftem,  ex- 
,  clufive  of  all  Revelation,  falls  to  ths  ground.     I  am  very  fenfible 
,  that  they  \^  ho  take  upon  them  the  chara£lcr  of  Deiils,  are  far  from 
being,  agreed  in  Jthpfe  articles  of  religion,   the  clearnefs  of  which, 
when  arguing  againft  the  neceffity  or  ufefulnefs  of  Divine  Reve- 
latioi],  they  afteft. mightily  to  extol :  and  that  there  is  too  much 
reafon. to.  think,  that  one  of  the  principal  fources  of  thofe  preju- 
-dices  many  of  them  have  entertained  againft  the  Chriftian  R.eve- 
:    Vo  L.  I.  a  lation 
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lation  is  its  fetting  thofe  principles,  and  their  juA  and  natural  con- 
fequences,  in  too  clear  and  ftrong  a  light.  But  fince,  the  better 
to  carry  on  their  attacks  againfl:  revealed  Religion,  they  put  on  an 
appearance  of  believing  both  the  neceffity  and  importance  of  thofe 
principles,  and  their  being  univerfally  obvious  to  all  mankind,  even 
to  them  that  never  had  the  benefit  of  Divine  Revelation  ;  this  led 
me  to  make  an  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  Religion  in  the  antient 
Heathen  world,  efpecially  in  thofe  nations  which  are  accounted 
to  have  been  the  mofl:  learned  and  civilized,  and  among  whom 
there  were  many  perfons  that  made  the  highefl  pretenfions  to 
learning  and  philofophy.  This  enquiry  coft  me  a  laborious  fearch. 
For  though  this  fubjeft  has  been  treated  of  by  others,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  profit  by  their  labours,  yet  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  rely  entirely  upon  them,  but,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  examined 
every  thing  myfelf  j  and  where,  in  a  few  inftances,  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  confulting  the  originals,  but  depended  upon  the 
quotations  made  by  others,  I  have  referred  the  reader  to  the  au- 
thors from  whom  I  took  them. 

The  refult  of  my  enquiries  is  contained  in  the  following  work  j 
in  which  I  firft  propofe  to  reprefent  the  ftate  of  religion  in  the 
Gentile  world,  with  refpedbto  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  religion,  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  in 
oppofition  to  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  adly,  To  confider  what 
notions  they  had  of  moral  duty,  taken  in  its  juft  extent :  a  thing 
of  the  higheft  importance  to  mankind.  3dly,  To  take  a  view  of 
the  notions  which  obtained  among  them  of  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments ;  which  isalfo  a  point  of  vail  confequence 
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to  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world.  Under  thefe  fe- 
veral  heads  I  do  not  pieiend  to  ar^ue  from  fpeculative  hypothefes 
concerning  the  fuppofed  powers  of  human  nature  ;  or  to  affirm 
that  it  is  not  poflible  for  any  man,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  ov/n 
reafon,  to  attain  to  any  rational  perkiaGon  of  thefe  things  ;  but  I 
proceed  upon  fadl  and  experience,  which  will  help  us  to  form  the 
trueft  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  will  flicw  us  what  we  are  to 
expeQ  from  human  reafon,  if  left  merely  to  its  own  unafTirted 
force,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind.  The  enquiry  is  carried  on 
to  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  and  the  iflue  of  my  rcfcarches, 
as  far  as  my  own  paiticular  judgment  and  perfuafion  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  to  produce  in  me  a  full  convic^tion  of  the  great 
need  mankind  flood  in  of  an  extraordinary  Divine  Revelation, 
even  with  regard  to  thofe  that  arc  accounted  the  clearefl:  as  well 
as  the  moft  important  articles  of  what  is  ufually  called  Natural  Re- 
ligion ;  and  to  infpire  me  with  the  highefl:  thankfulnefs  to  God 
for  the  Gofpel  Revelation,  which  has  fet  thefe  things  in  the 
moft  glorious  light.  This  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  fliew ; 
and  if  what  I  fliall  oftcr  on  thofe  heads  can  be  any  way  inftru- 
mcntal  to  excite  the  fame  fentiments  and  affecftions  in  others,  and 
to  heighten  their  efteem  for  the  Chriflian  Revelation  as  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  make  them  more  careful  to  improve 
it  to  the  excellent  purpufes  for  which  it  was  manifeflly  defigned, 
I  fliall  not  grudge  the  pains  I  have  taken,  but  fhall  count  myfelf 
happier  than  any  worldly  advantages  could  make  me. 

This  work  has  grown  upon  my  hands  much  beyond  my  origi- 
nal intention.     But  when  I  was  once  engaged  upon  this  fubjeft, 
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I  was  not  willing  to  treat  it  in  a  flight  and  fuperficial  manner  ; 
and  yet  feveral  things  are  laid  afide  which  I  had  prepared,  and 
which  would  have  enlarged  it  ftill  more.  The  materials  of  the 
firfl  part  were  alone  faflicient  to  fill  a  large  volume ;  and  there- 
fore I  defigned  to  publifli  it  feparately.  But  fome  judicious  friends 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  lay  the  whole  before 
the  public  in  one  view.  This  I  have  ventured  to  do,  voluminous 
as  it  is,  and  hope  the  importance  of  the  fubjcd:,  as  well  as  the 
great  extent  of  it,  will  be  admitted  as  an  apology.  To  the  whole 
is  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Difcourfe  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, which  I  believe  will  not  be  thought  an  improper  Intro- 
dudion  to  a  work  of  this  nature. 

In  treating  of  the  fubjedl  propofed,  I  have  fometimes  found 
myfelf  obliged  to  differ  from  perfons  for  whofe  learning  and  judg- 
ment I  have  a  great  regard.  And  though  I  am  not  confcious  to 
myfelf  of  having  made  any  wilful  mifreprefentations  of  things, 
yet  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  a  work  I 
have  committed  miftakes,  which  will  need  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader. 

As  a  book  of  this  kind  muft  unavoidably  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  quotations,  I  have  not  thought  it  neceffary  in  every  inflance 
to  give  the  words  in  the  original  language,  though  I  have  fre- 
quently done  fo  j  but  have,  to  the  bell  of  my  ability,  always 
given  a  faithful  account  of  their  fenfe.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  references  to  the  quotations  particular  and  exaft,  that 
any  man  who  pleafes  may  the  more  eafily  have  it  in  his  power  to 

examine  and  compare  them. 
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After  I  had  brought  the  following  work  near  to  a  conclufion, 
I  met  with  a  book  written  by  the  late  learned  Dr.  Archibald 
Campbel,  profefTor  of  divinity  and  ecclefiaftical  hillory  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  St.  Andrews,  which  I  had  not  feen  before,  intituled, 
"  The  Necefhty  of  Revelation  :  or,  an  Enquiry  into  the  extent  of 
"  Human  Powers  with  relped;  to  Matters  of  Religion  ;  efpecially 
"  thofe  two  fundamental  articles,  the  Being  of  God,  and  the 
"  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  Publilhed  in  1739.  As  the  defign 
of  this  treatife  feemed  in  fome  meafure  to  coincide  with  what  I 
had  in  view,  I  read  it  over  with  great  care,  and  muft  do  him  the 
juftice  to  fay,  that  he  has  treated  his  fubjedl  with  great  learning 
and  diligence.  But  the  method  he  makes  ufc  of  is  fo  different  from 
that  which  I  have  purfued,  that  the  one  does  not  interfere  with 
the  other ;  nor  has  it  occafioned  any  alteration  in  the  plan  which 
I  had  formed.  I  have  however  in  feveral  places  added  marginal 
notes  referring  to  the  Dodor's  book,  either  where  I  thought  it 
contained  a  fuller  illuflration  of  what  I  have  more  briefly  hinted 
at,  or  where,  as  fometimes  has  been  the  cafe,  I  happened  to  dif- 
fer from  that  learned  writer. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  any  longer,  tlie  plan  of  the  following 
work  is  briefly  this : 

That  there  was  an  original  Revelation  communicated  to  man- 
kind in  the  earliefl  ages,  for  leading  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  Religion,  fome  vefliges  of  which  continued  long  among 
the  nations :  that  in  procefs  of  time,  through  the  negligence  and 
corruption  of  mankind,  Religion  in  it  main  articles,  and  particu- 
larly in  what  related  to  the  knowledge  and  worflilp  of  the  One 
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true  God,  became  in  a  great  meafure  defaced,  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  grofibfl  fuperftitions  and  idolatries:  that  this  was  the 
ftate  of  things  even  in  the  moft  polite  and  civilized  nations,  and 
all  the  aids  of  learning  and  philofophy  were  inefFe6tual  and  vain  : 
that  therefore  there  was  gf^at  need  of  a  new  Divine  Revelation 
from  liteaven,  to  fet  the  great  principles  of  religion  in  the  moft 
clear  and  convincing  light,  and  to  enforce  them  upon  mankind 
by  a  Divine  authority  in  a  manner  luited  to  their  vafl  importance  : 
that  accordingly  it  pleafed  God  to  do  this  by  the  Chriftian  Reve- 
lation, which  was  fitted  and  defigned  to  be  publifhed  to  all  man- 
kind, and  was  accompanied  with  all  the  evidences  of  a  Divine 
original  which  were  proper  to  procure  its  reception  in  the  world  : 
that  to  prepare  the  way  for  this,  there  had  been  an  extraordinary 
Revelation  feveral  ages  before,  which  though  immediately  pro- 
mulgated to  a  particular  people,  was  in  feveral  refpeds  of  ufe  to 
other  nations,  for  checking  the  progrefs  of  idolatry  and  polytheifm, 
and  preferving  the  knowledge  and  worftiip  of  the  One  true  God  in 
the  world,  when  it  feemed  in  danger  of  being  extinguifhed. 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  God  never  left  himfelf  without 
witnefs  among  men :  that  his  difpenfations  towards  mankind 
have  been  conducted  with  great  wifdom,  righteoufnefs,  and  good- 
nefs :  and  that  we,  who  by  the  favour  of  God  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  laft  and  moft  perfedt  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  which 
was  ever  made  to  mankind,  are  under  the  higheft  obligations  to 
receive  it  with  the  profoundeft  veneration,  with  the  moft  un- 
feigned gratitude  and  thankful  admiration  of  the  Divine  Goodnefs, 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  the  beft  ufe  and  improvement  of  it. 
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Dii  majorum  Geiitimny  had  been  once  dead  men.     The  names  and 
peculiar  attributes  originally  belonging  to .  the  one  Supreme  God  ap- 
plied to  them,  particularly  to  Jupiter ;  to  whom  at  the  fame  time 
were  afcribed  the  moft  criminal  aSlions.     Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the 
principal  objeSi  of  worjhip  among  the  antient  Rojnans,  Jioi  the  one 
true  God,  hut  the  chief  of  the  Pagan  divinities.     The  pretence, 
that  the  Pagan  polytheifn  was  only  the  worfoipping  one  true  God 
under  various  names  and  manifejlations,  examined  a?td  f:ewn  to 
be  infujicient.     The  different  names  and  titles  of  God  ereSled  into 
different  deities.  p.  109 
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of  the  things  of  nature .,  and  farts  of  the  uni'verfe,  and  ofii^Mtfi- 
ever  was  tijeful  to  mankind.  The  qualities  and  affeBions  of  the 
mind,  and  accidents  of  life,  and  even  evil  qualities  and  ac- 
cidents were  dcifiedj  a?id  had  divine  honours  rendered  to  them. 
The  mojl  refined  Pagans  agreed,  according  to  Dr.  CudWorth,  in 
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therejore  to  be  worfl:ipped  in  every  thing.  Divine  honours  were 
paid  to  evil  beings  acknoijcledged  to  be  fuch.  Tlx  Egyptian 
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judge  of  the  Pagan  religion  by  the  poetical  mythology,  examined^ 
It  is  Jhewn,  that  the  popidar  religion  and  worfip  was  in  a 
great  meafure  founded  upon  that  mythology,  which  ran  through 
the  whole  of  their  religion,  and  was  of  great  authority  with  the 
people.  P-  *  5*7 
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Romans  has  been  much  commended,  yet  became  in  procefs  of  time 
little  lefs  ahfurd  than  the  poetical,  and  in  many  infiances  was  ciofely 
conncSled  and  complicated  with  it.  The  pernicious  confcquences  of 
this  to  religion  and  morals.  Some  accomit  of  the  abjurd  and  im- 
moral rites  which  were  antiejitly  praSiifed  in,  the  mojl  civilized 
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nations,  and  which  made  a  part  of  their  reJigioii;  being  either - 
prejcribed  by  the  laws,  or  ejlablified  by  ciijioms  ivhich  had  the 
force  of  laws.     The  politicians  and  civil  magifirates  took  no  effec- 
tual methods  to  reSiify  this,  but  rather  cmntenanced  ajid  abetted 
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common  idolatry  and  poly theifni.     The  tendency  oj  the  myjlcries  to 
purify  the  foul,  and  raifc  ?nen  to  the  perfeSlion  of  virtue,  exa- 
'tnined.     At  bejl  they  were  only  defigned  to  promote  the  praSlice ' 
of  thofe  virtues  which  were  moji  ufeful  to  jociety,   and  to  deter 
men  from  fuch  vices  as  were  moji  per?iicious  to  it.     In  procefs  of 
time  they  became  greatly  corrupted,  and  had  a  bad  effeSl  on  tlx 
morals  of  the  people.    The  pretence,  that  the  myjleries  were  intended 
to  dete£l  the  error  of  the  vulgar  polytheifn,  and  to  bring  7nen  to  the 
acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  difiinSlly  conf- 
dered :  and  the  proofs  brought  for  it  fewn  to  be  infufficient.  p.  a  o  i . 
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^ome  farther  confiderations  to  JJofw,  that  the  defgn  of  the  ?nyjleries 
was  not  to  detedl  the  errors  of  the  Pagan  polytheifm.  The  legi-- 
fl'ators  and  magifirates  who  inflituted  and  conduBed  the  myjleries,^ 
were  tlxmfelves  the  chief  promoters  of  the  popular  pplytheijm  from : 
political  views,  and  therefore  it  is  improbable  that  they  intended 
fecretly  t»  fubvert  it  by  the  myjleries.  Their  fcheme  upon  Jiich  a 
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fuppojition  abfurd  andinconfijlent.  The  myjlerles  ivere,  infadf, 
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life  for  leading  the  people  into  a  right  knowledge  of  God  and  reli- 
gion^ and  for  reclaiming  them  from  their  idolatry  and  poly  theifm. 
This  Jloewn  from  fever al  confiderations.  Andfirjl,  if  the  philofo- 
phers  had  been  right  in  their  own  notions  of  religion,  they  could 
have  but  fmall  itifuence  on  the  people,  for  want  of  a  proper  au- 
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oj  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion :  and  even  the  befi 
and  greatefi  of  them  acknowledged  the  darknefs  and  uncertainty  they 
were  under,  efpecially  in  divine  matters.  p.  2  (So 
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The  fourth  general  confideration.     The  philofophers  unfit  to  infirucl 
the  people  in  religion,  becaufe  they  themfelves  were  for  the  moft 
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part  'very  wrong  in  their  own  jiotions  of  the  Divinity.  Tbcf 
were  the  great  corrupters  of  the  antient  tradition  relating  to  the 
Cfje  true  God  and  the  creation  of  the  ivorld.  Many  of  thofe  who 
■projeffed  to  fearch  into  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  formation 
of  things,  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  without  the  interpcjition- 
of  a  Deity.  The  opijiions  of  thofe  philcfophers  who  were  of  a  nobler 
kind  confidered.  It  isfhewn,  that  they  were  chargeable  with  great 
defeSiSy  and  no  way  proper  to  reclaim  the  nations  from  their  idola- 
try and  polytheifm.  p.  27 J 
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reprefc?its  as  having  been  very  general  among  the  antients,  corir 
cerning  two  eternal  principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  Thofe 
philofophers  who  taught  that  the  world  was  formed  and  brought 
into  its  prefent  order  by  God,  yet  held  the  eternity  of  matter ; 
and  few  if  any  of  them  believed  God  to  be  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
in  the  proper  fenfe.  Many  of  them,  efpecially  after  the  time  of 
Ari/lotle,  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world  in  its  prefent  form. 
It  was  an  ejlab'ifjed  notion  among  the  mofi  celebrated  philofo- 
phers, and  which  fpread  generally  among  the  learned  Pagans, 
that  God  is  the  Joid  of  the  world,  and  that  the  whole  aiiimated 
fyfiem  of  the  world  is  God.  The  pernicious  confequerice  of  this 
notion  fjewn,  and  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  it  for  encouraging 
and  promoting  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  P-  303 
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^  the  people  to  the  one  true  God,  they  fpoke  of  a  phirality  of  gods, 
even  in  their  inoji  ferious  difcourfes.  They  afcribed  thofe  nvorks 
to  th  gods,  and  dircBed  thofe  duties  to  be  rendered  to  them,  ivhich 
properly  belong  to  the  Supreme.  P-  3^^ 
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from  the  philofophers  for  recovering  the  Pagans  from  their  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry.  They  referred  the  people  for  inflriiSlion  in 
divine  matters  to  the  oracles,  which  were  managed  by  the  priejls. 
This  Jhewn  particularly  concerning  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics. 
It  was  an  univerfal  maxim  among  them.  That  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  wife  and  good  man  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  his  country. 
Atid  not  only  did  they  worfnp  the  gods  of  their  refpcSlive  coun- 
tries, according  to  the  eflablijhcd  rites,  and  exhort  others  to  do 
fo,  but  when  they  themfehes  took  upon  them  the  charaBcr  oflegifa- 
tors,  and  drew  up  plans  of  laws  and  of  the  beji  forms  of  goverfi- 
ment,  not  the  worfiip  of  the  one  true  God,  but  polytheifm,  was 
the  religion  they  propofed  to  eflabUfi.  p.  349 
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Tarther  proof s  of  the  philofophers  countenancing  and  encouraging  the 
popular  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  They  employed  their  lear?iing 
and  abilities  to  defend  andjujlify  it.  The  worfjip  of  inferior  dei- 
ties was  recommended  by  them  under  pretence  that  if  tended  to  the 
honour  of  the  fupretne.  Some  of  the  moft  eminent  of  them  endea- 
voured to  colour  over  the  abfurdejl  part  of  the  P agin  poetic  theology 
by  allegorizing  the  mojl  indecent  fables.  They  even  apologized  for 
the  Egyptian  animal  worfhip,  which  the  generality  of  the  vulgar 
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Pagdns  in  other  jicf  ions  ridiculed.  Their  plea  for  idolatry  and 
ijnage-ivorJJiip  as  iieceffary  to  keep  the  people  from  falling  into  ir- 
■religion  and  atheifm.  Some  of  the  moji  refined  phiiofophers  naere 
.againji  any  external  ivorJJoip  of  the  fupreme  God.  P-  3^+ 
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■The  ftate  of  the  Heathen  "world  ivith  refpeSi  to  their  notions  of  Divine 
Providence.     The  belief  of  a  Provideiice  fuperintending  human 
affairs  obtained  generally  among  the  vulgar  Pagans  :  but  the  Pro- 
vidence thy  acknsivledged  was  parcelled  out  among  a  multiplicity 
of  gods  and  goddefes.     Their  notions  of  Providence  ivere  alfo  in 
.  other  refpeSls  very  imperfe^  and  <:onfufed.     The  doSlrine  of  the  phi- 
iofophers concerning  Providence  confidered.     Many  of  them,  and  of 
the  lear?2ed  and  polite  Pagans  denied  a  Providence.     Of  thofe  wha 
profeffed  to  acknoipledge  it,  fame  cojifined  it  to  heaven  and  heavenly 
things.     Others  fuppofed  it  to  extend  to  the  earth  and  to  mankind, 
yet  fo  as  only  to  exercife  a  general  care  and  fuperintendency,  but 
7iot  to  extend  to  ijidividuals.     Others  fuppofed  all  things,  the  leafi 
.as  well  as  the  greateji,  to  be  under  the  care  of  Providence :   but 
they  afcribed  this  }iot  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  they  thought  was  above 
concerning  himfelf  with  fuch  things  as  thefi,  and  committed  the  care 
cf  them  wholly  to  inferior  deities.     The  great  advantage  of  Reve- 
lation foewn  for  inftruBing  men  in  the  dodirine  of  Providence  : 
and  the  noble  idea  given  of  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.         p.  375 

CHAP.     XVIII. 

general  refeBions  on  the  foregoifig  account  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
tient  Pagans.  The firfi  refeBion  is  this :  that  the  reprefentations 
made  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the  deplorable  jlate  cf  religion  among  the 
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Gentiles  ere   literally  true,  and  agreeable  to  faa,  and  are  con^ 

frmed  by  the  undoubted  monuments  ofPagafiifm.     The  attempts  of 

fome  learned  men  to  explain  away  thofe  reprefentations  confidered, 

andjliewn  to  be  lain  and  infufficient.  p.  40(> 

G    H   A    P.     XIX. 

Afecond  general  rcjlcaion.  The  corruption  of  religion  in  the  Hea- 
then world  is  no  jujl  objeBion  againjl  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
Divine  Providence.  God  did  not  leave  himfelf  without  witnefs 
amongjl  them.  They  had  for  a  long  time  fome  remains  of  antienf 
tradition  originally  derived  from  Revelation.  Befides  which,  they 
had  the  Jlanding  evidences  of  a  Deity  in  his  wonderful  works.  The 
Jewijh  Revelation  was  originally  dcfigned  to  give  a  check  to  the 
growing  idolatry.,  and  had  a  tendency  to  fpread  the  knowledge  and 
worfiip  of  the  one  true  God  among  the  nations  :  and  it  aBually  had 
that  ef'eSl  in  many  injlancesi  If  th  generality  of  the  Pagans 
made  no  ufe  of  thefe  advantages,  but  ftill  perfijled  in  their  idola- 
try and  poly theifm,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  charged  upon  God,  but 
upon  themfelves.  p.  4'?'? 

CHAP.     XX. 

A  third  general  refeSlion.  Ido'atry  gathered  Jlrength  among  the 
nations,  as  they  grew  in  learning  and  politenefs.  Religion  in 
feveral  refpe^s  lefs  corrupted  in  the  ruder  and  more  illiterate  than 
in  the  politer  ages.  The  arts  and  fciences  made  a  very  great  pfo- 
grefs  in  the  Heathen  world:  yet  they  Jlill  became  more  and  more 
addiSled  to  the  mojl  ahjurd  idolatries,  as  well  as  to  the  moji  abomi- 
nable vices  ;  both  of  which  were  at  the  height  at  the  time  of  our' 
Saviours  appearance.  ■  P-  4^3  - 
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CHAP.     XXI. 

A  fourth  general  reflexion.  Human  ivifdom  and  philcfophy,  nvith- 
out  a  higher  ajijiance,  infufficient  for  reco'vering  mankind  from 
their  idolatry  and  pohtheifm,  and  for  leading  them  into  the  right 
knowledge  of  God  and  religion,  and  the  imorJJnp  due  to  him.  No 
remedy  was  fo  be  expeSied  in  an  ordinary  way,  either  from  the 
philofophers  or  from  the  priejls,  or  from  the  civil  magiflrates. 
Nothing  lejs  than  an  eatraordinary  Revelation  fro^n  God  could,  as 
tilings  were  circumjianced,  prove  an  effeSlual  remedy.  The  wifejl 
men  in  the  Heathen  world  were  fenfible  of  their  own  darknefs  and 
ignorance  in  the  things  of  God,  and  oj  their  need  of  Divine 
Revelatitn.  p.  464 

CHAP.     xxir. 

The  fifth  and  la  ft  getter al  refieSlion.  The  Chrifiian  Revelation  fuited 
to  the  necejities  of  mankind.  The  glorious  chajige  it  wrought  in 
the  face  of  things,  and  in  the  ftaie  of  religion  in  the  world ; 
yet  accompli/lied  by  the  Jeemlfigly  meanejl  injiruments,  in  cppofition 
to  the  greatefl  difficulties.  It  was  given  in  the  fittefi  feafon,  and 
attended  with  the  moft  convincing  evidences  of  a  divine  original. 
How  thankful  Jloould  we  be  for  the  falutary  light  it  brings,  and 
bow  careful  to  improve  it !  What  an  advantage  it  is  to  have  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  our  hands,  and  the  necefjity  there  is  of  keeping 
clofe  to  the  f acred  rule  there  fet  before  us,  in  order  to  the  preferving 
the  Chrifiian  Religion  in  its  purity  and  fimpli city.  p.  476 
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Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 


RELIGION,  in  its  true  notion,  necelTarily  fuppofes 
and  includes  an  intercourfe  between  God  and  Man  : 
i.  e.  on  God's  part  difcoveries  and  manifeftations  of  him- 
felf  and  his  perfedions,  and  of  his  will  with  regard  to  the  duties 
he  requireth :  and  on  man's  part  a  capacity  and  readinefs  to  receive 
and  improve  thofe  difcoveries,  and  to  conform  to  all  the  fignifica- 
tionsof  the  divine  will.  For  it  is  an  undeniable  principle,  that 
whatfoever  plainly  appeareth  to  be  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  in 
whatever  way  we  come  to  know  it,  we  are  indifpenfably  obliged 
to  obferve.  And  there  arc  two  ways  by  which  God  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  manifeft  himfelf  and  his  will  to  mankind,  by  his  Works 
and  by  his  Word. 

Accordingly  Religion  has  been  ulually  diltributed  into  Natural 
and  Revealed.  Tnefe  are  not  two  efll-ntially  different  religions, 
much  lefs  contrary  or  contradidory  to  one  another :  for  as  both 
are  fuppofed  to  come  from  God,  who  is  truth  itfelf,  there  muft 
be  a  harmony  between  them  :  nor  yet  are  they  entirely  the  fame. 

Vol.  I.  B  and 
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and  only  differing  in  the  manner  of  commu'nication.  For  tho' 
all  true  Revealed  Religion  muft  be  really  confident  with,  and 
contain  nottiing  contrary  to,-  the  clear  light  of  Nature  and  Reafoni, 
y€Z  it  may  difcover  and  reveal  feveral  things  relating  to  Truth  and 
Duty,  which  that  Light,  if  left  to  itfelf,  could  not  have  difco- 
vered  at  all,  or  not  with  fuflicient  clearnefs  and  certainty.  Thefe, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  fet  in  oppofition:  nor  is  the  one  of  them 
defigned  to  exclude  the  other.  And,  in  fa<fl,  God  manifefted 
himfelf  in  both  thefe  ways  from  the  beginning;  fo  that  it  may, 
with  the  greateft  juftnefs  and  propriety,  be  laid,  that  he  hath  ne- 
ver left  himfelf  without  witnefs  among  men.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  them,  if  they  had  been  careful  to  make  a  right  ufe 
and  improvement  of  thofe  difcoveries ! 


SECT. 
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SECT.     I. 
Of    Natural     Religion. 

THE  word  Natural  Religion  has  been  taken  in  various  ac- 
ceptations.    Some,  by  Natural  Religion,  underftand  every 
thing  in  religion,  with  regard  to  truth   and  duty,  which,  when 
once  difcovered,  may  be  clearly  fliewn  to  have  a  real  foundation 
in  the  nature  and  relations  of  things,    and  which  unprejudiced 
reafon  will  approve,  when  fairly  propofed  and  fet  in  a  proper 
light.     And  accordingly  very  fair  and  goodly  fchemes  of  Natural 
Religion  have  been  drawn  up  by  Chriftian  Philofophers  and  Di- 
vines, in  which  they  have  comprehended  a  confiderable  part  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  Scripture  Revelation  :  c.  g.  the  important 
truths  and   principles  relating  to   the  exiftence,   the  unity,  the 
perfedions,  and  attributes  of  God,  his  governing  providence  and 
moral  adminiflration,  the  worfliip  that  is  due  to  him,  the  law 
that  is  given  to  mankind,  or  the  whole  of  moral  duty  in  its  juil 
extent  as  relating  to  God,  our  neighbours,   and  ourfelves,  the  re- 
wards and  punifliments  of  a  future  ftate,  and  other  articles  nearly 
connedled  with  thefe,  or  dependent  upon  them.     And  after  hav- 
ing taken  great  pains  to  fhew  that  all  this  is  perfedly  ao-reeable 
to  found  reafon,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  have 
honoured  the  whole  with  the  name  of  Natural  Religion.     It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  it  is  a  real  and  great  fervice  to  Relio-ion,  to 
fliew  that  the  main  principles  and  duties  of  it  are  what  right  rea- 
fon mud  approve.     And  no  fmall  praife  is  certainly  due  to  thofe, 

B  2  who 
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who  have  fet  themfelves  to  demonflrate  this  with  great  clearnefs 
and  force  of  argument. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that  becaufe  thefe  things,   when  once 
clearly  difcovered,  may  be  proved  to  be  agreeable  to  reafon,  and 
to  have  a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  therefore 
Reafon  alone,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
without  higher  afTiftance,  would  merely,  by  its  own  force,  have 
difcovered  all  thefe  things  with  their  genuine  confequences,  and 
have  applied  them  to  their  proper'ufes,  for  direding  men  in  the 
true  knowledge  and  pradlice  of  Religion.     It  is  a  jufl:  obfervation 
of  that  great  man  Mr.  Locke,  That  "  a  great  many  things  which 
"  we  have  been  bred  up  in  the  belief  of  from  our  cradles  (and 
"  are  notions  grown  familiar,  and,  as  it  were,  natural  to  us  under 
"  the  Gofpel)  we  take  for  unqueilionable  truths,  and  eafily  de- 
"  monftrable,  widiout  confideringhow  long  we  might  have  been 
"  in  doubt  or  ignorance  of  them,  had  Revelation  been  filent  (a)". 
And  he  had  faid  before.  That  "  every  one  may  obferve  a  great 
"  many  truths,  which  he  receives  at  firft  from  others,  and  readily 
"  affirms  to  be  confonarit  to  reafon,  which  he  would  have  found 
"  it  hard,  and  perhaps  beyond  his  flrength,  to  have    difcovered 
"  himfelf     Native  and  original  tmth  is  not  fo  eafily  wrought  out 
*'  of  the  mine,  as  we  who  have  it  ready  dug  and  fafhioned  to  our 
"  hands,  are  apt  to  imagine   {if)".     To  the   fame  purpofe   the 
learned  Dr.  Clarke  obferves.    That  "  it  is  one  thing  to  fee,  that 
*'  thefe  rules  of  life,  which  are  beforehand  plainly  and  particularly 

(c)  Locke's  Reafonablenefs  of  ChriHianity,  in   his  works,  vol.  II.  p.  535.  ed.  3, 
(i)  Ibid.  p.  5J2. 

"laid 
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«'  laid  before  us,  are  perfedlly  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  another 
"  tiling  to  find  out  thefe  rules  merely  by  the  light  of  reafon,  with- 
"  out  their  having  been   firft  any  otherwife  made  known  (t)." 
Accordingly  fome  able  and  ftrenuous  afferters  of  Natural  Religion 
or  the  law  of  nature,  though  they  contend  that  it  is  founded  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  agreeable  to  right  reafon,  yet  derive  the 
original  promulgation  of  it  from  divine  Revelation.     Puflendorf 
obferves,  That  "  it  is  very  probable  that  God  taught  the  firft  men 
"  the  chief  heads  of  natural  law,  which  were  afterwards  prcferved 
"  and  fpread  among  their  defendants  by  means  of  education  and 
"  cuftom  :  yet  this  does  not  hinder,  but  that  the  knowledge  of 
"  thefe  laws  may  be  called  natural,  inafmuch  as  the  truth  and 
"  certainty  of  them  may  be  difcovered  in  a  way  of  rea/bning,  and 
"  in  the  ufe  of  that  reafon  which  is  natural  to  all  men."     Puffend. 
De'Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  II,  c.  iii.  i'eQ.  20.     According  to  this 
account,  Natural  Religion  or  the  law  of  nature  is  not  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  originally  difcovered  by  natural  Reafon,  but  becaufe, 
when  once  made  known,  it  is  what  the  reafon  of  mankind,  duly 
exercifcd,  approves,  as  founded  in  truth  and  nature. 

Natural  Religion,  in  the  fenfe  now  explained,  is  very  confiftent 
with  the  fuppohtion  of  an  extraordinary  divine  Revelation,  both 
to  difcover  and  promulgate  it  at  firft,  and  to  re-eftablilli  and  con- 
firm it,  when,  through  the  corruption  of  mankind,  the  important 
principles  and  duties  of  it  were  fallen  into  fuch  darknefs  and  ob- 
fcurity,  and  fo  confounded  with  pernicious  errors  and   obfcure 

((■)  Dr.  Clarke's  Dlfcoiirfe  on  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  propofitlon  vii.  p.  3  [3. 
edit.  7. 

mixtures, 
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mixtures,  that  there  needed  an  extraordinary  afliftance  to  recover 
men  to  the  right  knowledge  and  pradice  of  it. 

There  are  others  who  take  Natural  Religion  in  a  fenfe  which 
is  abfolutely  exclufive  of  all  extraordinary  Revelation,  and  in  di- 
rect oppofition  to  it.  By  Natural  Religion  they  underftand  that 
Relio-ion  which  men  difcover  in  the  fole  exercife  of  their  natural 
faculties  and  powers,  without  any  other  or  higher  afliftance.  And 
they  difcard  all  pretences  to  extraordinary  Revelation,  as  the  ef- 
feds  of  enthufiafm  or  impofture.  It  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  thofc 
who  call  themfelves  Deifts  underftand  Natural  Religion,  which 
they  highly  extol  as  the  only  true  Religion,  the  only  difcovery 
of  truth  and  duty  which  can  be  fafely  depended  upon  ;  and  which 
comprehends  the  whole  of  what  is  necefiary  to  be  known  and 
done,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  the  favour  of  God,  and  attaining 
true  happinefs.  But  they  who  take  Natural  Religion  in  this  fenfe 
are  not  entirely  agreed  in  their  fcheme. 

The  ablefl:  advocates  for  Natural  Religion,  as  oppofed  to  Reve- 
lation, aflert  it  to  be  perfedlly  clear  and  obvious  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  and  that  it  is  what  all  men  have  a  natural  knowledge 
of.     They  argue,  that  fmce  Religion  equally  concerneth  all  man- 
kind, the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  require  that  it  fliould  be 
adtually  known  to  all.     That  lince  God  has  given  the  brutes  na- 
tural inftinfts,  which  guide  them  certainly  and  infallibly  to  anfwer 
the  proper  end  of  their  being,  much  more  mufl  it  be  fuppofed 
that  he  hath  furniflied  all  men  with  infallible  means  to  dired  them 
to  Religion  and  Happinefs.     Thus  it  is  that  Lord  Herbert  fre- 
quently argues ;  and  on  this  foundation  it  is  that  he  afferts,  that 
4  God 
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God  hath  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men  innate  ideas  of  the 
main  principles  of  Religion  and  Morality.  And  Dr.  Tindal  fre- 
quently reprefents  it,  as  if  there  was  a  clear  univerfal  light  fliin- 
ing  into  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  difcovering  to  them  the  whole 
of  what  is  neceflliry  for  them  to  know,  believe,  and  pradife ;  and 
which  cannot  be  made  clearer  to  any  man  by  an  external  extra- 
ordinary Revelation,  than  it  is  naturally  to  all  men  without  it. 
This  is  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated 
book,  intituled,  "  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  and  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  that  boafted  performance.  And  it  is, 
indeed,  the  only  principle  on  which  the  fcheme  of  thofe  gentle- 
men, who  pretend  that  an  extraordinary  Revelation  is  abfolutely 
needlefs  and  ufelefs,  can  be  confiftently  fupported.  This  laft 
mentioned  author  often  talks  as  if  what  is  called  the  law,  or  Reli- 
gion of  Nature,  was  a  pcrfedl  fcheme  of  Religion  and  Morality, 
fairly  drawn  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  man,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  is  not  poflible  for  any  man  to  miftake  it.  And  he 
carries  it  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  even  the  moft  illiterate  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  who  cannot  fo  much  as  read  in  their  mother 
tongue,  have  naturally  and  neceffarily  a  clear  and  intimate  percep- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Religion  and  their  duty.  And  it  will  be 
eafily  owned,  that  there  is  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  Revelation 
to  teach  men  what  they  all  naturally  and  neceffarily  know.  Nor, 
indeed,  upon  that  fuppofition,  is  there  the  leafl:  need  of  inftrudlions 
of  any  kind,  whether  by  word  or  writing :  and  the  beft  way  would 
be  (as  this  gentleman  himfelf  fometimes  intimates)  to  leave  all 
men  entirely  to  themfelves,  and  to  the  pure  fimple  didlates  of  na- 
ture.    This  way  of  talking  may,  perhaps,  appear  fair  and  plaufi- 

ble 
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ble  in  fpeculation.  It  feems  to  make  a  beautiful  reprefentation  of 
the  dignity  of  our  fpecies,  and  of  the  univerfal  goodnefs  of  God 
to  the  whole  human  race.  But,  when  brought  to  the  tefl  of  fadt 
and  experiencej  it  appears  to  be  a  vifionary  fcheme,  no  way  an- 
fwering  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  flate  of 
human  nature.  And  one  would  be  apt  to  wonder,  how  fuch  a 
reprefentation  could  be  made  to  pafs  upon  any  man,  that  has  the 
leaft  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  It 
fuppofes  Religion,  in  its  true  nature  and  in  its  jufi:  extent,  to  be 
naturally  known  to  all  men  ;  fo  that  they  cannot  miflake  it :  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  and  undeniable,  from  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  in  all  ages,  than  that  they  have  miflaken  it  in  its  import- 
ant principles  and  obligations :  and  that,  in  order  to  their  having 
a  right  fenfe  and  difcernment  of  thofe  principles  and  obligations, 
they  ftand  in  great  need  of  particular  inftrud:ion  and  information. 
It  is  evident  in  fa6t,  that  where  no  care  is  taken  to  in{lru(ft  men, 
they  have  fcarce  any  notion  of  Religion  at  all,  but  are  funk  into 
'  the  groffcft  ignorance  and  barbarifm  :  and  accordingly  the  wifeft 
men  in  all  ages  have  been  fenfible  of  the  great  advantage  and  ne- 
ceffity  of  education  and  inftruftion.  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  De 
liberis  educand.  goes  fo  far  as  to  affirm^  that  "  Nature,  without 
"  learning  or  inftrudion,  is  a  blind  thing;"  ^  jmiy  (rvais  dvsv  «.aG?i- 
aecoi  rvohop  (^0-  And,  in  his  treatife  De  Auditione,  he  fays, 
"  Vice  can  have  accefs  to  the  foul  through  many  parts  of  the 
"  body,  but  Virtue  can  lay  hold  of  a  young  man  only  by  his 
"  ears  {e),"  by  v^'hich  he  receives  inftrudiion.     Plato,  in  his  fixth 

{dj  Plutarch  Oper.  Tome  ii.  p.  2.  B.  Edit.  Fiancof,  1620. 
[e)  Ibid.  p.  38,  A. 

book 
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book  of  laws,  after  having  faid,  that  man,  if,  with  a  good  natu- 
ral difpofition,  he  happens  to  have  the  advantage  of  right  in- 
ftrudion  and  education,  becomes  a  mofl  divine  and  gentle  ani- 
mal, adds,  that,  if  he  be  not  fufficiently  or  properly  educated, 
he  is  the  wildcfl:  and  mofl:  untradlable  of  all  earthly  animals, 
ay^iMToCiav  TTOfxx  (puii  yn  {/)■  The  philofophers  frequently  com- 
plain of  the  ignorance  and  ftupidity  of  the  generality  of  mankind  : 
and  this  even  when  they  fpeak  of  the  people  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  who  were  undoubtedly  the  mofl:  knowing  and  civilized 
among  the  heathen  nations.  And  they  would  certainly  have 
thought  it  a  very  flrange  hypothefis  to  fuppofe,  that  every  man, 
even  the  meanefl:  of  the  vulgar,  is  naturally  fo  knowing  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  as  to  ftand  in  no  need  of  farther  inftrudlion  ei- 
ther from  God  or  Man  {g). 

Senfible  of  the  inconveniencies  of  this  fcheme,  others,  by  Na- 
tural Religion,  underfland  not  merely  that  which  is  naturally  and 
necefllirily  known  to  all  men,  but  that  which  Reafon,  duly  exer- 
cifed  and  improved.  Is  able,  by  its  own  natural  force,  to  difcover, 
without  the  afllftance  of  extraordinary  Revelation.  And  as  to 
this,  it  is  a  queflion  not  eafy  to  be  refolved,  what  is  the  utmofl: 
poiTibility  of  human  reafon,  or  how  far  our  natural  faculties, 
without  any  higher  afliftance,  may  poflibly  carry  us,  when  raifed 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  improvement  of  which  they  are  naturally 
capable.     Nor  is  it  a  queflion  of  much  ufe :  fince  there  are  many 

(f)  Phit.  Oper.  p.  619.  D.  Edit.  Ficin.  Lug  J.  1590. 

(g)  I  have  elfewhere  more  largely  fhewn  the  abfurdity  of  this  fcheme.  Anpv.<er 
to  Chrijlianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  I.  efpecially  chap.  v.  See  alfo  the  View 
of  the  Deiftical  Writers,  vol.  I.  p.  49,  et  feq.  Edit.  3. 

Vol.  I.  C  things, 
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things,  which  cannot  be  faid  to  be  abfoiutely  above  the  reach  of 
human  capacity,  which  yet  very  few  of  the  human  race  would 
ever  come  to  know  without  particular  information.     The  prefent 
queftion,  as  far  as  Natural  Religion  is  concerned  in  it,  is,,  how  far 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  taking  them  as  they  are  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  immerfed  in  flefh  and 
fenfe,  with  all  their  appetites  and  paflions  about  them,  and  amidfl 
the  many  avocations,   bufinefles,  and  cares  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved, can  ordinarily  arrive  in  matters  of  Religion,'  by  the  mere 
force  of  their  own  natural  powers,  without  any  farther  afliftance 
or  inflrudtion  :  If  we  lliould  fuppofe  that  fome  perfons  of  ftrong 
reafon  and  extraordinary  judgment  and  fagacity,  were  capable,  by 
the  mere  force  of  their  own  reafon  and  ftudious  refearches,  to 
make  out  for  themfelves  a  fyftem  of  Religion  and  Mocals  in  all 
its  main  principles  and  duties,  yet  this  would  not  reach  the  cafe  of 
tlie  generality  of  mankind,  who  have  neither  capacity,  nor  leifure,. 
nor  inclination  for  profound  enquiries.     Nor  could  thefe  wife  men 
pretend  to  a  fufficient  authority  for  impofing  their  own  fenti- 
ments  as  laws  to  mankind.     Or,  if  the  people  fhould  be  brought 
to  pay  an  implicit  regard  to  their  didates,  here   would  a  way  be 
opened  for  what  thofe  gentlemen,  who  fet  up  for  the  Patrons  of 
Natural  Religion  in  cppofition  to  Revelation,  fo muchdread,  prieil- 
crafr,  andthe  impofitions  of  defigning  noen  (/i). 

But 

{/.')  It  may  not  be  amils  here  to  produce  the  rxknowledgment  cf  an  i.ngenlo-js^ 
niithor,  who  cannot  be  fufpefted  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Revelation,  and 
has  taken  pains  to  convince  the  world  of  the  contrary.  "  They,"  faith  he,  "who 
"  would  judge  uprightly  of  the  ftrength  of  human  reafon  in  matters  of  morality 
"  and  religion,  under  the  prefent  corrupt  and  degenerate  flate  of  mankind,  ought. 
"  to  take  their  eftituate  from  thofe  parts  cf  the  world,  whicli  never  had  the  benefit 

"  off 
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But  without  entering  into  a  nice  fpeculative  difquifitlon,  con- 
cerning- the  powers  and  abilities  of  human  reafon  in  matters  of 
Reli'3-ion,  independent  of  all  Revelation,  the  furefl:  and  plaineft 
way  of  judging  is  from  fait  and  experience.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  moment,  for  the  decifion  of  this  point,  to  enquire  what  it 
is  that  human  reafon  hath  adually  done  this  way,  when  left  merely 
to  its  own  force,  without  any  extraordinary  affiftance  (/').     And 

this 

«' of  Revchtion:  and  this,  perhaps,  may  make  them  lefs  concdieJ  of  themfclvcs, 
"  and  more  thankful  to  God  for  the  light  of  the  Gofpel."  He  nfl^s,  "  If  the  Rell- 
"  gion  of  nature,  under  the  prefent  depravity  and  corruption  of  mankind,  was  writ- 
<'  ten  \vith  fufficicnt  ftrength  and  clcarnefs  upon  every  man's  heart,  why  might  not 
"  a  Chintfe  or  Indian  draw  up  as  good  a  fyllem  of  Natural  Religion  as  a  Chriftian, 
*'  and  why  have  we  never  met  with  any  fuch  i"  And  he  adds,  "  Let  us  take  Con- 
"  fucius,  Zoroafler,  Plato,  Socrates,  or  the  greatefl  moralill  that  ever  lived  without 
"  the  light  of  Revelation,  and  it  will  appear,  that  their  beft  fyftems  of  morality 
*'  were  intermixed  and  blended  with  much  fuperftition,  and  fo  many  grofs  abfurdi- 
"  ties  as  quite  eluded  and  defeated  the  main  dcfign  of  them."  The  fame  author 
obferves,  That  "  at  the  time  of  ChriA's  coming  into  tie  world,  mankind  in  general 
"  were  in  a  ftateof  grofs  ignorance  and  darkncfswith  rtfpei^f  to  the  true  knowledge 
*'  of  God,   and  of  themfelves,  and  of  all  thofe  moral  relations  and  obligations  we 

*'  fland  in  to  the  fupreme  Being,  and  to  one  another." That  "  they  were  under 

"  great  uncertainties  concerning  a  future  flate,  and  the  concern  of  divine  Providence 
"  in  the  government  of  the  world" — That  "  our  Saviour's  doftrincson  thefe  heads, 
"  though  they  be  the  true  and  genuine  diftates  of  nature  and  reafon,  when  he  had 
"  fet  them  in  a  proper  light,  yet  were  fuch  as  the  people  never  would  have  known 
"  without  fuch  an  inftruftor,  and  fuch  means  and  opportunities  of  knowledge." 
And  that  it  doth  not  follow,  that,  "  bccaufe  thefe  are  natural  truths,  and  moral 
"  obligations,  therefore  there  could  be  no  need  of  Revelation  to  difcover  them  ;  as 
"  the  books  of  Euclid  and  Newton's  Principia  contain  natural  truths,  and  fuch  as 
"  are  neceCTarily  founded  in  the  reafon  of  things,  and  yet  none  but  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
"  man  would  fay,  that  he  could  have  informed  himfelf  in  thefe  matters  as  well 
«'  without  them."     Dr.  Morgan's  Moral  Philofopher,  vol.  I,  p.  143,  144,  145- 

(f)  A  very  learned  writer,  who  will  not  allow  that  any  fingie  perfon  of  the  hy- 
man  race  ever,  in  faiff,  arrived  at  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  merely  by  the  natu- 
ral exercife  of  his  own  rational  powers,  without  foreign  inftru(!>ion  and  affiftance, 

C  2  ye* 
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this  cannot  be  judged  of  from  any  fyftems  formed  by  performs  that 
live  in  ages  and  countries,  which  have  enjoyed  the  light  of  Di- 
vine Revelation,  and  where  its  difcoveries>  dodlrines,  and  laws 
have  been  received  and  entertaiaed  ;  fince  in  this  cafe  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed,  that  they  have  borrowed  light  from  Revela- 
tion, though  they  arc  not  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  or  may  not 
themfelves  be  fenfible  of  it.     And  therefore  fyftems  drawn  up  by 
our  modern  admirers  of  Natural  Religion  in  Chriftian  countries, 
cannot  be  brought  in  proof  of  the  force  of  unaflifted  Reafon  in 
matters  of  Religion.     And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  thole  Pagaa 
philofophers  who  lived  after  Chriftianity  had  made  fome  progrefs 
in  the  world. 

Nor  can  the  fufficiency  of  the  light  of  Natural  Reafon,  left 
merely  to  itfelf,  without  the  aids  of  Revelation,  be  regularly  ar- 
gued from  the  fyftems  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  lawgivers, 
and  moralifts,  who  lived  before  the  Chriftian  Revelation  was 
publiflied  ;  except  it  can  be  fliewn,  that  they  themfelves  derived 
the  religious  and  moral  principles  wliich  they  taught,  folely  and 

yet  does  not  carry  it  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  poflible  for  any  man  to  do  fo: 
He  obferves,  that  "  in  examining  how  far  mankind  are  able,  of  themfelves,  to  eX' 
"  tend  their  knowledge  of  religious  matters,  we  muft  all  along  mean  the  bulk  of 
"  mankind,  and  only  regard  the  common  powers  of  human  nature,  as  they  may, 
"  Doffibly,  be  employed  and  exerted  by  the  individuals  of  our  fpecies  in  the  common 
"  clrcumftances  of  human  life  :  fo  that  although  one  man,  or  fome  few  men,  ia 
*'  this  or  that  age  or  place  of  the  world,  fhould  happen,  by  fome  lucky  junfturc^ 
■'  from  one  f\ep  to  another,  to  come  at  length  to  fhew  themfelves  able  to  difcover 
•''  the  Being  and  perfeftions  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  other  articles 
"  of  Natural  Religion,  yet  this  uncommon  event  can  never  be  accounted  a  fair 
''  flandard,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  common  powers  and  abilities  of  the  bulk  of 
'-'  mankind."  Campbell's  Neceflity  of  RevelatioD,  p.  64.  He  exprefles  himfelf  to 
-he  fame  purpofe,  p.  66  and  72. 

entirely 
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entirely  from  the  refearches  and  difquifitions  of  their  own  Reafon, 
and   difclaimed  their  having  had  any  afTiftance,  with  regard  to 
thofe  truths  and   principles,  from   tradition  or  divine  inftruftion. 
And  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  llicw  by  teftimonies  from  the  mod 
celebrated  ancients,  that  this  was  not  the  cafe,  nor  was  it  what 
they  affumed  to  themfelves.     It  is  a  thing  well  known,  that  the 
moft  admired  philolbphers  of  Greece  did  not  pretend  to  fet  up 
merely  on  their  own  ftock,  but  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Eaft,  to  improve  their  knowledge  by  converfation 
with  the  fages  of  thofe  countries  >  who  themfelves  profcfled  to 
have  derived  their  knowledge,  not  merely  from  the  difquifitions  of 
their  own  Reafon,  but  from  a  higher  fource,  from  very  antient 
traditions,  to  which  for  the  moft  part  they  alTigned  a  divine  ori- 
ginaL     And  indeed,  fuppofing  an  original  Revelation  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  firft  parents  and    anceftors  of  the  human 
race,  which  (I  Avail  (hew)  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,   the 
moft  confiderable  veftiges  of  it  were  to  be  expedcd  in  the  Eaftern 
nations,  which  lay  neareft  to  the  feat  of  the  firft  men  ;  and  from 
which  the  reft  of  the  world  had  their  knowledge  of  Religion  and 
Letters.     To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  moft  celebrated  and 
la^acious  of  the  ancient  philofophers  made  pathetical  complaints 
of  human  darknefs  and  ignorance,  and  the  great  difficulties  they 
met  with  in  fearching  after  truth.     Many  of  them  were  fenfible 
ef  the  great  need  there  was  of  a  divine  inftrudtion  and  afllftance,. 
for  enlightening  and  direfling  mankind  in  matters  of  Religion  and 
their  duty   (/(').     So  that  no  argument  can  be  juftly  drawn  from 

{k)  This  is  particularly  ftiewn  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Difcourfe  of  Natural  and  Revealed 

Religion,  p.  304,  et  feq.  and  in  Dr.  Ellis's  «  Knowledge  of  divine  things  from 

"Revelation,   not  from  N:iture  or  Reafon." 

tha 
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the  v/ife  men  and  philofophers  among  the  ancients,  to  ihew  that 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  ufually  called  Natural  Religion,  in  its 
jufl  extent,  is  wholly  and  originally  owing  to  the  force  of  human 
Reafon,  exclufive  of  all  Divine  Revelation.  And  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  eafy  to  mention  any  nations,  among'whom  any  true  know- 
ledge of  Religion  has  been  preferved,  concerning  which  we  can 
be  afllired,  that  they  never  had  any  benefit  from  the  light  of  Di- 
vine Revelation ;  and  that  the  principles  of  religious  truth  and 
duty,  which  were  to  be  found  among  them,  were  originally  the 
mere  produdl  of  natural  Reafon,  without  any  higher  ailiftance. 
Several  things  may  be  obferved  amongfl  them,  which  feem  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  antient  univerfal  tradition,  or  primeval  Reli- 
gion, derived  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  and  which,  probably, 
had  their  original  fource  in  Divine  Revelation,  though,  in  procefs 
of  time,  it  was  greatly  altered  and  corrupted.  This  is  only  men- 
tioned here,  but  will  be  more  fully  confidered  in  the  Sequel  of 
this  Treatife. 


SECT. 


E   'i  I 

SECT.     II. 
Of    Revealed    Religion. 


BY  Revealed  Religion  is  commonly  underftood  that  know- 
ledge of  Religion,   which  was  originally   communicated' 
from  God  to  men  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  Revelation,  for  in- 
truding them  in  important  religious  truth,  and  diredling  and  en- 
gaging them  to  the  practice  of  their  duty.     In  a  general  fenfe, 
all  truth,  and  the  manifeflation  of  it,  may  be  faid  to  come  from 
God,  even  that  which  we  dilcover  in  the  ordinary  ufc  of  tiiofe 
rational  faculties  which  he  hath  given  us.     But  when  we  fpeak  of 
Revealed  Religion,  as  diftinguifhed  from  that  which  is  ufually 
called  Natural,  it  is  to  be  underllood  of  that  knowledge  of  Re- 
ligion, which  was  originally  communicated  in  an  extraordinary 
and  fupernatural  way.     And  fuch  a  Revelation  muft  either  be  by 
an  immediate  infallible  infpiration,  or  illumination  of  every  parti- 
cular pcribn,.  for  enlightening  and  dircding  him  in   the  know- 
ledge and  praiSice  of  Religion  ;   or   by  God's  making  an  extra- 
ordinary dilcovery  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  will  to  Ibmc  perfon  or 
perfons,  to  be  by  them  communicated  to  others  in  his  name.    In. 
the  former  cafe  it  could  not  be  properly  called  extraordinary  Reve- 
lation :.  For  if  it   were  an  univerfal  infiiliible  light,    imparted   to 
every  fingle  perfon  in  every  nation  and  every  age,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  it  would  be  as  common  and  familiar  to 
every  one  as  the  common   light  of  Reafon,  and  by  being  uni- 

v-erfal 
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verfal  v/ould  ceafe  to  be  extraordinary.  That  this  is  poflible  to  the 
Divine  Power,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  i'c  is  evident  in  faft,  thai 
this  ia  not  tJie  way  which  it  hath  pieafed  the  Divine  Wildom  to 
take  with  mankind.  For  if  every  man  were  infpired  with  the 
knowledge  of  Religion  in  a  way  of  immediate  infallible  P.eve- 
iation,  it  could  not  pofllbly  have  happened,  that  the  moft  of 
mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  been  involved  in  darknefs  and  error, 
and  have  fallen  into  a  grofs  ignorance  of  true  Religion,  and  into 
the  moft  abfurd  fuperftitions  and  idolatries.  If,  therefore,  thete 
be  fuch  a  thing  as  Revealed  Religion,  if  it  hath  pleafed  God  to 
make  difcoveries  of  his  will  to  mankind  with  regard  to  religious 
truth  and  duty,  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  Revelation,  the  moft 
natural  way,  and  that  which  is  beft  accommodated  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  mankind,  feems  to  be  this ;  that  the  Revelation  fliould  he 
imparted  to  fome  perfon  or  perfons,  to  be  by  them  communicated 
to  others  in  his  name  (/)  j  at  the  fame  time  furnifliing  them  with 
fufficient  proofs  and  credentials,  to  fliew  that  they  were  indeed 
fent  and  infpired  by  him  ;  and  that  the  doftrines  and  laws  they 
publifli  to  the  world  in  his  name,  were  really  and  originally  com- 
municated by  Revelation  from  him.     For  in  this  method  there  is 

(/)  When  we  fpeak  of  the  Revelation's  being  communicated  to  others,  befides 
thofe  who  originally  and  immediatel}'  received  it  from  God,  this  is  to  be  nnderflood 
of  the  matter  of  that  Revelarion,  or  the  doftrines  and  laws  which  are  thus  re- 
vealed. For  though  the  infpiration  itfelf,  confidered  as  an  aft  of  God  upon  the 
mind,  is  a  perfonal  thing,  and  cannot  be  communicated  by  the  perfon  who  receives 
it  to  others,  yet  the  doftrines  and  laws  he  thus  receives  from  God,  may  be  by  him 
communicated  to  others  by  word  and  writing,  as  readily  as  if  he  had  received  them 
in  the  ordinary  and  natural  way.  And  they  to  whom  they  are  thus  communicated, 
are  obliged  to  receive  them  as  of  divine  authority,  in  proportion  to  tlie  proofs  and 
evidences  which  are  given  them,  that  the  perfon  that  delivered  them  was  indeed 
fent  of  God,  and  received  them  by  Revelation  from  him. 

fufficient 
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fufficient  proof  given  to  fatisfy  well  difpofed  minds,  and  provifion 
is  made  for  inftruding  men,  if  it  be  not  their  own  faults,  in  the 
knowledge  of  Religion,  and  engaging  them  to  the  pradice  of 
the  duties  it  requireth  :  and  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  room  for 
the  exercife  of  reafon,  for  examination  and  enquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence,  and  for  the  trial  of  men's  fincerity  and  dili- 
gence, of  their  impartial  love  of  truth,   and  opennefs  to  receive  it. 

With  regard  to  Revelation  as  now  explained,  feveral  queftions 
arife,  which  dcferve  to  be  confidered.  The  firfl  relates  to  the 
poffibility  of  it.  The  fecond  to  the  ufefulnefs  and  expediency, 
or  even  neceflity  of  it  in  the  prefent  Itate  of  mankind.  The 
third  relates  to  the  proofs  and  evidences,  whereby  it  may  be 
fhewn,  that  fuch  a  Revelation  hath  been  adually  given. 

That  God  can,  if  he  thinks  fit,  make  a  Revelation  of  him- 
felf,  and  his  will  to  men  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  from 
the  difcoveries  made  by  men  themfelvcs  in  the  mere  natural  and 
ordinary  ufe  of  their  own  rational  faculties  and  powers,  appears 
to  me  to  be  fo  evident,  that  I  do  not  fee  how  any  man  that  be- 
lieves a  God  and  a  Providence,  can  reafonably  deny  it.  For  if 
the  power  of  God  be  Almighty,  it  muft  extend  to  whatfoever 
doth  npt  imply  a  contradid:ion,  which  cannot  be  pretended  in 
this  cafe.  We  cannot  diftindlly  explain  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
or  the  way  in  which  they  are  excited  or  imprelTed  on  the  human 
mind.  But  we  know  that  thefe  ways  arc  very  various.  And  can 
it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  author  of  our  beings  hath  it  not  in  his 
power  to  communicate  ideas  to  our  minds,  for  inftrudlingand  in- 
forming us  in  what  it  nearly  concerneth  us  to  know  ?  Our  not 

Vol.  I.  D  being: 
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being  able  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  is 
no  jufl  objection  againfl:  it.  For  this  we  have  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  noble  and  ingenious  writer,  who  is  of  a  diftinguiflied 
rank  among  the  oppofers  of  Revelation.  He  obferves,  that  "  an 
"  extraordinary  adtion  of  God  upon  the  human  mind,  which  the 
"  word  Infpiration  is  now  ufed  to  denote,  is  not  more  uncon- 
"  ceivable  than  the  ordinary  adlion  of  mind  on  body,  or  body  on 
«  mind."  And  that  "  it  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  exiflence  of 
"  any  phaenomenon,  merely  becaufe  we  cannot  account  for  it  (w)." 

And  as  it  cannot  reafonably  be  denied,  that  God  can,  if  he  fees 
fit,  communicate  his  will  to  men  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  Reve- 
lation, fo  he  can  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  thofeto  whom 
this  Revelation  is  originally  and  immediately  made,  a  full  and 
certain  affurance  of  its  being  a  true  divine  Revelation.  This  na- 
turally follows  upon  the  former.  For  to  fuppofe  that  God  can 
communicate  his  will  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  Revelation, 
and  yet  is  not  able  to  give  a  fufficient  affurance  to  the  perfon  or 
perfons  to  whom  he  thus  reveals  his  will,  that  the  Revelation 
comes  from  him,  is  evidently  abfurd  and  contradidlory.  It  is, 
in  effeft,  to  fay,  that  he  can  reveal  his  will,  but  has  no  way  of 
making  men  know  that  he  does  fo  :  which  is  a  mofl:  unreafonable 
limitation  of  the  divine  power  and  wifdom  («).  He  that  pretends 
to  pronounce  that  this  is  impoffible,  is  bound  to  fhew  where  the 
impoffibility  of  it  lies.  If  men,  like  ourfelves,  can  communicate 
their  thoughts  by  fpeech  or  language  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  we  may 

(m)  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  468.  Edit.  4to. 
(«)  See,  concerning  thiis,  Anfwer  to  Chriflianity  as  old  as  the  Ci  cation,  vol.  II. 
chap.  i.  p.  3,  4.   2d  Edit. 

certainly 
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certainly  know  who  it  is  that  fpeaks  to  us,  it  would  be  a  flrange 
thing  to  affirm,  that  God,  on  fuppofition  of  his  communicating 
his  mind  and  will  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  in  a  way  of  extraordi- 
nary Revelation,  has  no  way  of  caufmg  them  to  know  that  it  is  he, 
and  no  other,  that  makes  this  difcovery  to  them.  The  ingenious 
author  of  the  Moral  Philofopher  was  fenfible  of  this.  He  ex- 
prefsly  grants,  that  "  God  may  communicate  and  convey  fpiritual 
*'  and  divine  truth,  either  mediately  or  immediately  as  he  thinks 
<«  fit,  either  by  the  fuperior  ftrength  and  extent  of  men's  own 
"  natural  faculties,  or  by  any  more  immediate  fupernatural  illu- 
"  mination."  And  again,  that  "God  may  reveal  or  difcover 
"  truth  to  the  mind  in  a  way  fuperior  to  what  is  common  and 
"  natural."  And  he  owns,  that  "  immediate  Infpiration  or  Re- 
"  velation  from  God  may  communicate  a  certainty  to  the  man 
"  thus  immediately  infpired,  equal  to  that  which  arifeth  from  a 
"  mathematical  demonflration  (o)."  Though  he  will  not  allow, 
that  the  knowledge  of  fuch  truth  can  go  any  farther  upon  divine 
authority,  or  as  a  matter  of  divine  faith,  than  to  the  perfon  or  per- 
fons thus  infpired,  or  to  whom  the  Revelation  is  immediately 
made. 

This  leads  me  to  another  obfervation  on  this  fubjc6l ;  and  that 
is,  that  God  can  commiffion  thofe  to  whom  he  has  made  an  ex- 
traordinary Revelation  of  his  will,  to  communicate  to  others  what 
they  have  received  from  him,  and  can  furnidi  them  with  fuch 
credentials  of  their  divine  miflion,  as  are  fufficient  to  prove  that  he 
fent  them,  and  that  the  doftrines  and  laws  they  deliver  in  his 

(o)  Moral  Philofopher,  vol.  I.  p.  82,  83,  84.  and  vol.  II.  p.  44,  AS- 

D  2  name, 
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name,  were  indeed  received  from  God.  It  mufl  be  acknow- 
ledo-ed,  that  though  the  perlbns  to  whom  the  original  Revelation 
was  made,  were  never  fo  fure  that  it  is  a  true  divine  Revelation, 
and  that  they  received  it  from  God  ;  their  being  certain  of  it  is  no 
affurance  to  others,  except  they  be  able  to  give  fome  farther 
proofs  and  evidences,  which  may  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  juft- 
nefs  of  their  pretenfions.  It  is  true,  that  if  they  appear  from  their 
whole  conduct  and  charadler  to  be  excellent  perfons,  of  great 
piety,  probity  and  fimplicity,  not  adtuated  by  worldly  ambition, 
avarice,  or  feniuality,  nor  carried  away  by  a  diforderly  imagina- 
tion and  hot-brained  enthufiafm,  but  of  found  and  fober  minds : 
if  the  Revelation  they  profefs  to  have  received  from  God  hath  no- 
thino-  in  it  contrary  to  the  evident  didlates  of  right  reafon,  and  is 
of  an  excellent  tendency,  manifeflly  diredled  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth, 
righteoufnefs,  and  virtue  in  the  world :  if  the  dodlrines  and  laws 
they  publifh  in  the  name  of  God  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  and  have 
fuch  a  degree  of  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  purity  in  them,  as  is 
vaftly  fuperior  to  what  could  have  been  expedled  in  an  ordinary 
way  from  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were  publidied  to  the  world  j 
and  therefore  could  not  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  be  the  produd 
of  their  own  invention  :  and  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  whole  that 
gives  a  juft  fufpicion  of  artful  impofture,  or  a  delign  to  impofe 
upon  mankind ;  but  much  to  the  contrary :  Thefe  muft  be 
owned  to  be  flrong  prefumptive  arguments  in  their  favour.  But 
Aill  it  may  be  reafonably  expeded,  that  if  God  commiflions  per- 
fons to  deliver  doftrines  and  laws  to  the  world  in  his  name,  he 
will  furnifli  them  with  pofitive  proofs  and  evidences  fufficient  to 
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convince  reafonable  and  well-difpofed  minds  that  he  fent  thetn. 
That  it  is  poflible  for  God  to  give  fuch  proofs  and  evidences,  can- 
not, without  great  abfurdity,  be  denied.     The  omnipotent  author 
of  nature,   and  Lord  of  the  univerfe   can    undoubtedly,    if  he 
thinics  fit,  enable  fuch  perfons  to  perform  the   moll  wonderful 
works  in  his  name  as  a  proof  that  he  fent  them  ;  works  of  fuch  a 
nature,  and  fo  circumllanced,  as  manifeflly  to  tranfcend  all  hu- 
man power,  and  bear  the  evident  marks  of  a    divine    interpo- 
fition  (/>).     He  can  alio  endue  them  with  fupernatural  gifts,  and 
enable  them   to  give   exprefs  predidions   of   future  contino-ent 
events  which  no  human  fagacity  could  forefee ;    and  which  yet 
fhall  be  accompliflied  in  the  proper  feafon.     That  God  can,  in 
his  inexhauftible  power  and  wifdom,  by  thefe  and  other  methods, 
fignify  to  the  world  that  he  fent  them,  and  give  a  divine  atteflation 
to  the  dodrines  and  laws  delivered  by  them  in  his  name,  no  man 
that  has  juft  notions  of  the   Deity,   can  conliftently   deny.     A 
writer,  who  has  diltinguidied  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  Revelation, 
has  thought  fit  to  own,  that  "  when  men  are  funk  into  grofs  ig- 

(p)  Some  of  the  mofl:  noted  oppofers  of  Revelation  have  maJe  concefllons  which 
tend   to  fliew,  that  niirack-?,   fuppofing  them  to  have  been  really  performed,  may 
be  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  yield  a  fuffitienl  proof  of  the  divine  mifiion  of  the  perfon, 
by  whom,  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  doctrines  and  laws  in  attelhition  of  which 
they  are  wrought.     Mr.  Collins  acknowledges,  that  "  miracles,  when  done  in  proof 
"  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  that  are  confident  with  reafon,  and  for  the  honour  of 
"  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  ought  to  determine  men  to  believe  and  receive 
"them."     Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  confidered,  p.  321,  322.     Mr.  Woolrton 
fiiys,  "  I  believe  it  will  be  granted  on  all  hands,  that  the  relWing  a  perfon  indif- 
•'  putably  dead  to  life  is  a  Ifupcndous  miiacle,   and  that  two  or  three  fuch  miracles 
"  well  attefled  and  credibly  reported,  are  enough  to  conciliate  the  belief,    that  the 
«'  author  of  them  was  a  divine  agent,  and   inverted  with   the  power  of  God." 
See  his  5th  Difcourfe  on   miracles,  p.   3.     And  Spinofa  is  faid  to  have  declared, 
that  if  he  could  believe  that  the  refurreftion  of  Lazarus  was  really  wrought  as  it  is 
related,  he  would  give  up  his  fyftem. 

"  norance 
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*'  norance  and  error,  and  are  greatly  vitiated  in  their  affedtions 
*'  and  paffions,  then  God  may  (for  any  reafon,  fays  he,  that  I 
"  can  fee  to  the  contrary)  kindly  interpofe  by  a  fpecial  application 
"  of  his  power  and  providence,  and  reveal  to  men  fuch  ufeful 
*'  truths  as  otherwife  they  might  be  ignorant  of,  or  might  not 
*'  attend  to;  and  alio  lay  before  them  fuch  rules  of  life  as  they 
"  ought  to  walk  by,  and  like  wife  prefs  their  obedience  with  pro- 
"  per  motives,  and  thereby  lead  them  to  repentance  and  refor- 
"  mation."  This  feems  to  be  a  fair  conceffion ;  but  he  endea- 
vours, as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  render  it  ineffectual  by  adding, 
"  But  then  that  it  is  ib,  and  when  it  is  fo,  will,  in  the  nature  of 
"  the  thing,  be  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dilputation  (q)."  And 
elfewhere  he  confidently  affirms,  that  "  in  what  way  foever  God 
"  communicatcth  knowledge  to  men,  it  muft  always  be  a  matter 
"  of  uncertainty  whether  the  Revelation  be  divine  or  not :  and 
"  that  we  have  no  rule  to  judge,  or  from  which  we  can  with  cer- 
"  tainty  diftinguifh  divine  Revelation  from  delufion  (r).  The 
plain  meaning  of  which  is  this,  that  if  we  fhould  fuppofe,  which 
is  the  cafe  this  author  himfelf  puts,  both  that  men  ftand  in  need 
of  an  extraordinary  Revelation  from  God,  and  that  God  fees  fit 
to  interpofe,  by  a  fpecial  application  of  his  power  and  providence, 
to  grant  fuch  a  Revelation,  yet  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  ef- 
fect this  kind  defign,  or  to  make  it  known  to  the  world  that  he 
really  gives  fuch  a  Revelation,  though  his  goodnefs  fliould  incline 
him  to  do  fo,  and  the  circumllances  of  mankind  fhould  require 

((^)  Chubb's  Poflhumous  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  292,  293. 
(r)  Ibid.  vol.  II.  p.  5. 
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it.  This  feems  to  me  to  be,  in  effcd,  an  entering  a  Proteft 
againft  the  Almighty,  and  a  declaring  beforehand,  that  let  him 
do  what  he  can  to  affure  us  of  his  having  given  fuch  a  Revelation 
of  his  will,  we  are  refolved  not  to  believe  it. 

Another  thing  which  ought  to  be  obferved  upon  this  fubjedl 
is,  that  not  only  they  who  live  in  the  age  when  the  Revelation 
was  firft  publifhed  to  the  world,   may  have  fuch  proofs  of  it  as 
may  be  fufficient  to  convince  them  of  its  divine  authority  and 
original,  but  that  it  may  be  tranfmitted  with  fuch   evidence  to 
thofe  that  live  in  fucceeding  ages,  as  may  lay  them  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  receive  and  fubmit  to  it  as  a  Revelation  from  God. 
Suppofing  dodrines  and  laws  to  have  been  originally  communi- 
cated in  a  way  of  extraordinary  Revelation,    all  that  would  be 
neceflary  to  render  that  Revelation  ufeful  to  diflant  ages  and  na- 
tions, would  be  that  the  dodlrines  and  laws,  which  are  the  fubjcd: 
matter  of  this  Revelation,  together  with  an  authentick  account  of 
the  proofs  and  evidences  by  which  the  divine  original  and  autho- 
rity of   that  Revelation  was  attefted   and  confirmed,  fliould  be 
faithfully  tranfmitted  to   fucceeding  generations.     In    this  cafe, 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  thus  tranfmitted  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  Re- 
velation, and  may  be  faid  to  have  the  light  of  it,  as  really,  tho' 
not  fo  immediately,  communicated  to  them,  as  if  they  had  lived 
in  the  age  when  it  was  firfl  given.     It  muil  be  acknowledged, 
that  oral  Tradition  is  not  a  very  fure  conveyance.     But  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  writings  may  be  tranfmitted  with  fuch  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence, as  to  Ic.ive  no  room  for  rcafonable  doubt.     This  is  the 
4  mofl 
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mofl:  fimple  and  natural  way  of  propagating  the  knowledge  of 
Revelation  to  fucceeding  ages.  If,  therefore,  that  Revelation  had 
any  original  authority,  then,  on  fuppofition  that  thofe  of  fucceed- 
ing generations  have  fufficient  evidence  to  affure  them  of  its  hav- 
ing been  fafely  tranfmitted,  it  is  really  of  as  divine  authority  to 
them,  as  it  was  to  thofe  to  whom  it  was  firft  publiflied,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  receive  and  fubmit  to  it  as  fuch  :  fince,  on  this  fup- 
pofition, they  have  thofe  very  dodtrines  and  laws  in  their  hands, 
which  were  originally  communicated  by  Divine  Revelation,  and 
have  alfo  a  fufficient  alTurance  of  the  truth  of  thofe  extraordinary 
fadts  and  evidences,  by  which  it  was  originally  attefted  and  con- 
firmed. No  man  is  able  to  fhew,  that  there  is  any  thing  abfurd 
in  this  fuppofition.  And  it  may  be,  and  has  often  been,  clearly 
proved,  that  what  is  here  fuppofed  as  poffible,  is  ad:ually  fad, 
with  regard  to  the  Revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures : 
and  that  we  have  greater  evidence  of  the  fafe  tranfmiffion  of  thofe 
facred  writings,  without  any  general  and  material  corruption  and 
alteration,  than  we  have  concerning  other  books,  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  which  is  univerfally  acknowledged. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  objecfted  againft  this,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  moral  evidence,  and  the  fallibility  of  hiftorical  hu- 
man teftimony.  It  is  eafy  to  declaim  plaufibly  on  this  fubjedl ; 
but  allowing  all  that  can  be  reafonably  alleged  to  fhew  that  it  is 
often  fallacious,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  kind  of  evidence  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  that  the  man  would  fcarce  be  thought  in  his  fenfes  that 
fliould  ferioully  deny  or  doubt  of  it.     It   is  by  moral  evidence, 

and 
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and  the  teftimony  of  fallible  men,  capable  of  deceiving  and  being 
deceived,  that  a  man  who  has  never  been  at  Paris  or  Rome  knows 
that  there  are  fuch  cities,  and  yet  he  can  no  more  rcafonably 
doubt  of  it  than  if  he  had  feen  them  with  his  own  eyes.  It  is  by 
moral  evidence  that  we  have  all  our  laws  and  records,  and  the 
affurance  of  any  pad  fadls.  And  yet  is  there  any  man  of  fenfe, 
that  does  not  as  certainly  believe  many  fads  which  were  done  in 
former  ages,  as  he  believes  any  event  that  has  happened  of  late 
years,  and  within  his  own  memory  ?  It  is  manifcfl:  that  the  au- 
thor of  our  beings,  and  the  wife  governor  of  the  world,  defigned 
that  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  fhould  come  in  this  way,  and 
that  we  fliould  be  governed  and  determined  by  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence and  teflimony  in  many  cafes  of  great  importance.  The 
neceffity  we  are  under  of  doing  this  arifeth  from  the  very  frame 
of  our  nature,  and  the  conflitution  of  things,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  we  are  placed  in  the  world,  and  confequently 
from  the  will  and  appointment  of  God  himfelf.  Why  then 
fliould  it  be  thought  abfurd  to  fuppofc,  that  he  rtiould  fo  order  it 
that  our  knowledge  of  fome  important  matters  relating  to  Reli- 
gion, fliould  alfo  come  in  this  way  of  conveyance  ?  If  God  has 
been  pleafed,  in  a  former  age,  to  make  a  Revelation  of  his  will 
to  mankind,  defigned  for  the  ufe  not  only  of  that  but  of  fucceed- 
ing  ages  j  and  if  this  Revelation,  with  its  dodirines  and  laws,  be 
tranfmitted  to  us  in  that  way  of  conveyance,  which  we  ourfelvcs 
fliould  count  unquefl:ionabIe  in  other  cafes,  and  with  as  much  evi- 
dence as  we  could  reafonably  expeft,  fuppofing  a  Revelation  to 
have  been  really  given  in  paft  ages ;  and  if  we  have  as  much 
aflurance  of  the  extraordinary  fads  whereby  it  was  originally  at- 
VoL.  I.  E  tefted. 
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tefted,  as  we  could  fairly  exped  concerning  any  pafl  fads,  fup- 
pofipo-  thofe  fafts  to  have  been  really  done;  God  may  jufl:ly  re- 
quire us  to  receive  and  fubmit  to  that  Revelation.  And  he  that 
receives  it  upon  that  evidence  ads  a  wife  and  good  part,  becom- 
ing a  reafonable  Being  and  Moral  Agent.  To  demand  that  God 
fliould  continually  fend  new  Revelations  to  afiure  us  of  his  having 
formerly  given  us  a  well-attefled  Revelation,  and  fliould  caufe 
the  fame  fads  to  be  done  over  again  for  our  convidion,  would 
be  the  moft  unreafonable  thing  in  the  world.  At  that  rate  thofe 
extraordinary  fads  muft  be  repeated  in  every  age,  in  every  nation, 
and  for  the  fatisfadion  of  every  lingle  perfon  ;  for  one  hath  as 
much  right  to  demand  it  as  another ;  and  by  being  thus  common, 
they  would  ceafe  to  be  extraordinary  :  and  this  very  thing  would 
hinder  the  effed.  Miracles  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  ne- 
ceffity.  Nor  can  it  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  God  will  inter- 
pofe  in  an  extraordinary  way  to  affure  us  of  part  fads,  when  the 
ordinary  is  fufficient,  and  when  they  come  to  us  with  as  great 
evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  of,  and  which  we 
ourfelves  fliould  count  fufhcient  in  any  other  cafe. 

What  has  been  offered  may  be  of  ufe  to  remove  fome  prejudices 
againft  Revelation  in  general,  and  to  fliew  that  there  is  no  ab- 
furdity  in  fuppoling  that  there  may  be  fuch  a  thing  as  Revealed 
Religion. 

But  although  it  cannot  reafonably  be  denied,  that  God  can,  if 
he  pleafes,  make  an  extraordinary  Revelation  of  his  will,  accom- 
panied with  fufficient  evidence  to  convince  thofe  to  whom  it  is 
made  known  of  its  divine  authority,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 

that 
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that  he  would  do  this  if  it  were  of  no  real   ufe  or  advantafe  to 

O 

mankind.  For  it  is  not  realbnable  to  believe,  that  an  infinitely 
wife  God  would  take  fuch  aji  extraordinary  method,  if  there 
were  no  necellity  for  it,  and  if  it  would  anfwer  no  valuable  end 
at  all. 

The  next  thing,  therefore,  to  be  confidered,  after  having 
fhewn  that  an  extraordinary  Revelation  from  God  is  poflible,  is 
the  great  ufefulnefs  and  advantage  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the 
need  there  is  of  it  in  the  prefeht  ftate  of  mankind,  for  fupporting 
and  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world. 
And  there  are  feveral  confiderations  from  which  it  may  be  juftly 
concluded,  that  a  well  attefted  Revelation  from  God  would  be  of 
great  advantage,  and  a  fignal  inftance  of  the  divine  grace  and 
goodnefs  towards  us. 

It  may  be  of  great  ufe  even  with  regard  to  thofc  truths  and 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  Religion  ;  fuch  as  the 
truths  relating  to  the  excellent  and  unparalleled  nature,  the  per- 
fe<ftions  and  attributes  of  the  one  fupreme  God.  The  generality 
of  mankind  feem  not  to  be  well  qualified  to  purfue  thefe  truths, 
and  deduce  them  from  clear  and  certain  principles,  in  an  orderly 
chain  of  argumentation.  They  are  fo  taken  up  with  their  worldly 
concernments,  and  carried  off  by  a  variety  of  pleafures  and  cares, 
fo  intangled  in  fenfible  and  material  objedls,  that  if  left  merely  to 
themfelves,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their  forming  right  ideas 
of  things  fpiritual  and  invifible.  It  is  generally  by  education  and 
inllrudion  that  thefe  principles  firft  enter  into  their  minds,  and 
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where  they  have  not  been  taught  or  inftru6led,  they  know  little 
or  nothing  about  them.  And  even,  as  to  perfons  of  philofophical 
minds,  who  apply  themfelves  to  abflrad:  enquiries,  and  profefledly 
fearch  into  the  nature  of  things,  how  apt  they  are,  when  trufling 
merely  to  the  powers  of  their  own  reafon,  to  form  wrong  notions 
of  the  Deity,  and  how  ftrangely  bewildered  in  their  enquiries  on 
this  fubjedt,  the  following  book  will  afford  many  melancholy 
proofs.  A  noble  author,  who  is  an  avowed  patron  of  Natural 
Religion  as  oppofed  to  Revelation,  tells  us,  that  "  Theifts  will 
*'  concur  in  afcribing  all  poffible  perfections  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
"  ing :".  But  then  he  adds,  that  "  they  will  always  differ  when 
*'  they  defcend  into  any  detail,  and  pretend  to  be  particular  about 
"  them ;  as  they  have  always  differed  in  their  notions  of  thofe 
"  perfeftions  (s)."  I  think,  therefore,  it  cannot  reaibnably  be 
denied,  that  a  true  Divine  Revelation  might  be  of  great  ufe  for 
sivinw  men  a  more  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of   that  moil 

DO  O 

adorable  Being,  and  his  glorious  attributes,  than  they  would 
otherwife  have  attained  to,  and  for  preventing  or  rectifying  thofe 
errors  they  might  be  apt  to  fall  into,  in  matters  of  fuch  importance, 
and  which  are  fo  far  above  our  reach.  For  who  fo  fit  to  declare 
his  own  nature  and  perfections,  as  far  as  it  is  proper  and  needful 
for  us  to  know  them,  as  God  himfelf .?  And  it  is  what  one  would 
think  every  real  and  well-difpofed  Theifl  fhould  earneflly  wifh 
for,  that  God  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  make  fuch  a  clear 
and  exprefs  Revelation  of  himfelf  and  his  perfections,  as  might 
direCt  men  in  forming  jufl  and  worthy  notions  of  the  Divinity, 

{s)  BoliDgbrokc's  Works,  vol.  V,  p.  255.  410. 
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efpecially  of  what  it  moft  nearly  concerneth  us  to  know,    his 
moral  attributes. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance,  in  which  a  Divine  Reve- 
lation might  be  of  eminent  ufe,  relateth  to  the  Providence  of 
God.  If  left  merely  to  our  own  reafonings  and  conjedures,  many 
doubts  might  arife  in  our  minds,  whether  that  infinitely  glorious 
Majefly,  who  is  exalted  above  ou-r  liighell:  conceptions,  would 
concern  himfelf  about  fuch  inconfiderable  beings  as  we  are,  or 
any  of  the  things  relating  to  us.  And  as  there  are  many  who 
are  uneafy  at  the  thoughts  of  God's  exerciling  a  continual  in- 
fpe<flion  over  our  adlions,  this  would  naturally  byafs  them  to  lay- 
hold  on  any  pretence  for  rejedling  it.  But  if  God  fliould  con- 
defcend,  by  an  exprefs  Revelation  confirmed  by  fufficient  evi- 
dence, to  afiAire  us  of  his  concern  for  the  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race  ;  that  he  takes  cognizance  of  their  adions,  and  orders 
the  events  relating  to  them ;  this  would  be  the  mofi:  effedtual  way 
to  difpel  their  doubts,  to  ftrike  bad  men  with  a  wholefome  fear, 
and  to  infpire  the  good  and  virtuous  with  a  chearful  hope,  an 
entire  refignation,  and  a  fteady  affiance. 

That  fome  kind  of  religious  worfliip  and  homage  ought  to  be 
rendered  to  God  by  his  reafonable  creatures,  feems  to  be  a  dictate 
of  reafon  and  nature.  But  what  kind  of  worfhip  will  be  moft 
acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  what  Rites  are  moft  proper 
to  be  made  ufe  of  in  his  fervice,  unafllfted  Reafon  cannot  pretend 
pofitively  and  with  certainty  to  determine.  Even  with  refpedl  to 
the  offering  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  things  we  ftand  in  need  of, 
which  is  that  part  of  religious  worfliip  in  which  mankind  feem  to 

have 
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have  been  moft  generally  agreed  (/),  how  fiir  this  might  be  pro- 
per, or  confiftent  with  the  veneration  we  owe  to  his  fovereign 
greatnefs  and  majelly,  might  be  matter  of  doubt  and  fcruple, 
without  fome  fignification  of  his  will  concerning  it.  And  ac- 
cordingly fome  perfons  who  have  made  great  pretenlions  to  wif- 
dom,  and  a  regard  to  the  law  of  nature,  have  endeavoured  to 
fet  afide  this  part  of  our  duty.  But  if  God  fhould,  by  an  exprefs 
Revelation,  appoint  the  rites  of  his  own  worfhip,  and  fhew  men 
what  kind  of  fervice  he  doth  require,  and  will  accept}  if  he 
fliould  not  only  allow,  but  command  them  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  and  fupplications  to  him,  and  give  them  diredlions  for 
the  right  performance  of  this  duty,  encouraging  them  to  it  by 
the  moft  gracious  promifes ;  this  would  certainly,  to  all  who  be- 
lieve and  receive  fuch  a  Revelation,  be  a  great  fatisfadiion  and 
advantage. 

The  docStrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Future 
State  of  Retributions,  is  of  mighty  importance  to  mankind ;  and 
the  natural  and  moral  arguments  to  prove  it  are  of  no  fmall  weight: 
but  yet  there  are  feveral  things  to  be  oppofed  to  them,  which 
weaken  the  evidence,  and  may  minifter  ground  of  fufpicion  and 
doubt,  if  confidered  merely  on  the  foot  of  natural  reafon.  And 
accordingly  fome  of  the  mofl  eminent  antient  philofophers  either 
denied  it,  or  expreffed  themfelves  doubtfully  and  waveringly  con- 
cerning it.  And  tho'  the  general  principle,  that  God  will,  at  one 
time  or  other,  either  here  or  hereafter,  reward  good  men,  and 

(?)  This  feems  to  have  been  part  of  the  primitive  religion  derived  from  the  firft 
parents  of  the  human  race,  and  which  was  originally  owing  to  Divine  Revelation. 

punifla 
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punifli  the  wicked,  is  veiy  agreeable  to  right  reafon  ;  yet  with  re- 
gard to  feveral  particulars  comprehended  under  this  general  prin- 
ciple, and  upon  which  the  right  ufe  and  application  of  it    in    a 
great  meafure  depends,  the  unafTifted  light  of  Reafon  can  give  us 
little  information.     But  if  God  himfelf  fliould,  by  a  well-attefled 
Revelation,  allure  us,  that  death  {hall  not  put  an  utter  end  to  our 
being ;  that  this  prefent  life  is  only  the  firft  ftage  of  our  exigence  ; 
that  we  Ihall  be  railed  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  God  will 
call  all  men  to  an  account,  and  reward  or  punirti  them  in  a  future 
ftate  according  to  their  behaviour  in  this ;   and  fliould  alfo  lignify 
to  us  the  nature  of  thofe  rewards  and  punifliments,  and  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  perfons  on  whom  they  fliall  be  conferred  or  in- 
flidtcd ;  this  muft  needs  be  of  high  advantage,  and  tend  to  give 
us  fatisfad.ion  in  a  point  of  confiderable  importance,  for  encou- 
raging men  to  the  pradice  of  virtue,   and  deterring  them  from 
vice  and  wickednefs. 

The  light  of  Nature  and  Reafon  may  give  us  fome  general 
ground  of  hope,  that  God  will  fhew  mercy  to  linners  upon  their 
repentance  and  amendment :  but  how  far  this  mercy  fliall  ex- 
tend ;  whether  he  will  pardon  all  manner  of  fins,  even  thofe  of 
the  mod  heinous  kind,  frequently  repeated  and  long  perfifled  in, 
barely  upon  repentance  and  amendment  j  and  whether  his  par- 
don in  that  cafe  will  be  only  a  mitigation  or  remiflion  of  the 
threatened  penalty,  without  a  full  reftitution  to  grace  and  favour  ;. 
and  how  far  he  will  reward  an  obedience  attended  with  failures- 
and  defedlsj  thefe  things  might  create  anxious  doubts  and  per- 
plexities to  ferious  and  thoughtful  minds.  Efpecially  when  it  is 
f  farther 
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farther  confidered,  that  reafon  leadeth  us  to  regard  God  as  juft 
as  well  as  merciful,  a  wife  and  righteous  governor,  who  will 
therefore  exercife  his  pardoning  mercy  in  fuch  a  way  as  feemeth 
moft  fit  to  his  redloral  wifdom,  and  will  beft  anfwer  the  ends  of 
moral  government.  And  of  this  fuch  fhort-fighted  creatures  as 
we  are  cannot  pretend  to  be  competent  judges.  It  muft,  there- 
fore, be  a  mighty  advantage,  to  be  affured,  by  exprefs  Revelation 
from  God,  what  the  terms  are  upon  which  he  will  receive  his 
guilty  offending  creatures  to  his  grace  and  favour ;  that  he  will 
grant  them  a  full  pardon  of  all  their  iniquities,  though  they  may 
have  been  very  great  and  heinous,  upon  their  true  repentance  and 
reformation  ;  that  he  will  not  only  deliver  them  from  the  penal- 
ties they  had  incurred  by  their  fins,  but  will  confer  upon  them 
the  moft  glorious  privileges  and  benefits ;  and  that  he  will  reward 
their  dutiful  and  fincere  obedience,  though  imperfed:  and  falling 
fhort  of  what  the  law  in  ftridnefs  requires,  with  eternal  life  and 
happinefs.  This  muft  be  an  unfpeakable  fatisfaftion  to  creatures 
confcious  to  themfelves  of  many  failures  and  defers.  And  it 
muft  alfo  give  them  great  comfort  and  encouragement  to  be  af- 
fured,  by  exprefs  promifes  from  God,  that  if  they  ufe  their  own 
earneft  endeavours  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  he  will 
grant  them  the  gracious  affiftances  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  when  from 
a  fenfe  of  their  own  weaknefs  they  humbly  apply  to  him  for 
them.  To  have  thefe  things  afcertained  to  us  by  a  divine  autho- 
rity and  teftimony,  muft  needs  have  a  great  tendency  to  fill  the 
hearts  of  good  men  with  a  pious  confidence  and  joy,  and  to  ani- 
mate them  to  a  perfevering  diligence  and  conftancy  in  well  doing, 
amidft  the  many  difticulties  and  temptations  to  which  they  are 

expofed  in  this  prefent  ftate. 

With 
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With  refpedl  to  Moral  Obligations,  as  comprehending  the  du- 
ties we  owe  to  God,  our  neighbours,  and  ourfelves,  whatever 
certainty  we  might  have  of  the  grounds  of  thole  obligations  in 
general,  yet  we  might  be  greatly  at  a  iofs,  if  left  merely  to  our 
unaflifted  reafon,  as  to  the  particular  laws  and  duties  compre- 
hended under  thofe  general  rules.     There  may   be  duties  which 
feem  to  be  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  yet  cannot  be  clearly  proved 
by  arguments  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  be  neccflarily  ob- 
ligatory.    There  may  be  fuch  objedions  brought  againft  them, 
and  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  as  may  very  much  weaken 
the  force  and  influence  of  them  ;  efpecially  if,  as  is  often  the 
cafe,  a  ftrong  appetite  or  apparent  worldly  intereft,  happens  to 
be  on  the  other  fide.     But  a  Divine  Revelation,  determining  our 
duty  in  thofe  inftances,   would  foon  decide  the  point,  and  give 
thofe  laws  and  duties  a  weight  and  force  which  would  over-rule 
the  contrary  pretences.     And  I  may  appeal  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind,  whether  a  clear  and  pofitive  Revelation  from  God, 
declaring  what  it  is  that  he  requireth  of  us  with  rcfpedt  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  duty,  would  not  be  a  vaft  advantage :  and  whether 
in  that  cafe  men  would  not  come  far  more  cafily  and  certainly 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  duty,  than  if  they  were  left  to  colle(ft 
it,  every  man  for  himfelf,  from  the  realbns  and  fitnefies  of  things ; 
or  from  what  he  might  take  to  be  the  didates  of  his  own  nature, 
and  conducise  to  his  own  happinefs ;  as  to  which,  through  the 
prevalence  of  appetites  and  pafiions,  men   are  very  apt  to  pafs 
wrong  judgments ;  or  from  the  reafonings  of  Philofophers  and 
•Moralifts,  who  are  far  from  agreeing  in  their  fentiments  ;  or,  if 
they  did,  are  not  to  be  abfolutely  depended  upon,  and  have  no 
^^^^-  ^-  F  authoritj' 
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authority  to  make  their  fentiments  pafs  for  laws  obligatory  upon 
mankind. 

The  laft  thing  I  fliall  here  obferve,  with  regard  to  the  ufeful- 
nefs  or  neceffity  of  Divine  Revelation  is,  that  there  may  be  fe- 
veral  things,  which  it  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  to  know, 
which  yet  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  we  could  not  pretend  at  all 
to  difcover  them  merely  by  the  force  of  our  own  reafon  ;  as  be- 
ing things  that  do  not  lie  within  our  reach,  or  which  depend 
upon  the  free  counfels  of  God.  It  is  evident  that  in  fuch  cafes  a 
Divine  Revelation  is  the  only  means  of  difcovery  :  and  our  cer- 
tainty rjfes  in  proportion  to  the  proofs  and  evidences  we  have  that 
it  is  a  Divine  Teflimony. 

Thefe  feveral  confiderations  are  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  a  true 
Divine  Revelation,  fuppofing  God  to  give  it  to  the  world,  would 
be  of  great  advantage :  and  that  there  is  great  need  of  it  in  the 
prefentftate  of  mankind.  And  where  fuch  a  Revelation  is  given, 
and  there  is  fufficient  proof  of  its  Divine  Authority,  it  ought  to 
be  received  with  the  profoundeft  fubmiffion  and  veneration,  and 
with  the  higheft  thankfulnefs.  But  we  are  to  take  this  along 
with  us,  that  Divine  Revelation  is  not  defigned  to  fuperfede  the 
ufe  of  our  own  reafon,  or  to  render  the  exercife  of  it  needlefs, 
but  to  guide,  improve,  and  perfect  it. 

Revelation  is  far  from  difcarding  or  weakening  any  argument, 
that  can  be  juftly  brought  from  reafon,  in  proof  of  any  truths  re- 
lating to  Religion  or  Morality  j  but  adds  to  them  the  atteflation  of 

a  divine 
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a  divine  authority  or  teftimony,  which  mufl  needs  be  of  greiit 
weight.  This  both  gives  a  farther  degree  of  certainty  with  regard 
to  thofe  things  which  are  in  fome  degree  difcoverable  by  the  light 
of  reafon,  and  furniflieth  a  fufficient  ground  of  aflent,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  thofe  things  which  bare  unaffifted  reafon,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
could  not  have  difcovered,  and  which  yet  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  us 
to  know. 

By  the  common  confent  of  mankind,  a  competent  authority  is, 
in  many  cafes,  a  good  and  proper  medium  to  affure  us  of  the 
truth  of  things.  And  to  believe  upon  the  credit  of  fuch  an  au- 
thority and  teftimony  is  fo  far  from  being  a  renouncing  our  rea- 
fon, as  fome  have  pretended,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  what  rea- 
fon and  good  fenfe  require,  and  to  refufe  it  would  be  to  adl  an 
abfurd  and  unreafonable  part  [v).  And  particularly  fuppofing  an 
extraordinary  Revelation  from  God,  and  that  of  this  we  are  con- 
vinced by  fufficient  proof,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  receive  what  is 
there  revealed  upon  the  authority  of  the  Revealer.  And  indeed 
it  would  be  a  contradidlion  to  believe  it  to  be  a  Revelation  from 
God,  and  yet  refufe  our  affent  to  it :  Since  it  is  a  moft  evident 
principle,  that  as  God  is  incapable  of  deceiving  or  being  deceived, 
whatfoever  he  hath  revealed  mufl:  be  true. 

That  God  hath  made  a  Revelation  of  his  will  to  men,  hath 
been  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations.  This 
might  have  been  originally  owing  to  a  Tradition  of  fome  extra- 

(v)  See,  concerning  this,  Anfwer  to  Chriflianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  II. 
chap,  i.  p.  17,  et  feq.  edit.  2d. 

F  2  ordinary 
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ordinary  Revelation  or  Revelations  really  communicated  in  the 
earlieft  times,  to  the  firll  anceftors  of  the  human  race  ;  from 
whom  it  was  tranfmitted  to  their  defcendants,  though,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  in  a  great  meafure  corrupted  and  loft.  Or  at  leaft 
it  fliews,  that  men  have  generally  thought  that  a  Revelation  from 
God  to  men  was  both  poffible  and  probable ;  and  that  this  was 
agreeable  to  the  ideas  they  had  formed  of  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God,  and  of  his  concern  for  mankind.  It  alfo  Ihevvs, 
that  they  were  fenfible  of  the  need  they  ftood  in  of  fuch  extra- 
ordinary difcoveries  from  God,  to  inftrudt  and  dired;  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  will  and  their  duty.  It  muft  be  owned,  indeed, 
that  this  notion  of  an  intercourfe  between  God  and  men  in  away 
of  extraordinary  Revelation  has  given  occafion  to  impoftures  and 
delufions  :  that  it  has  induced  men  of  warm  imaginations  to  take 
their  own  reveries,  the  workings  of  their  diftempered  brain  and 
fancies,  for  Divine  Infpirations  j  and  that  artful  impoftors  have 
taken  advantage  from  it  to  put  their  own  inventions  upon  the 
people  for  divine  difcoveries  and  injundions ;  in  order  to  anfwer 
the  ends  of  their  ambition  and  avarice,  and  to  eredl  a  ♦•tyranny 
over  the  minds  and  confciences  of  men.  This  has  openeda  large 
field  for  declamation.  But  it  affords  no  reafonable  prefumption, 
that  there  never  was  a  true  Revelation  given  from  God  to  men. 
All  that  can  be  fairly  concluded  from  it  is,  that  the  beft  and  moft 
excellent  things  may  be  perverted  and  abufed  by  the  folly  and 
wickednefs  of  men.  The  fame  way  of  arguing  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Atheifts,  to  fliew  that  mankind  had  better  be  without 
any  Religion  at  all ;  and  that  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  or 
curing  the  mifchiefs  of  fuperftition,   but  by  denying  a  God  and  a 

Providence. 
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Providence.  And  it  might  as  plaufibly  be  pretended,  that  all 
kinds  of  civil  government  and  polity  ought  to  be  rejeifted,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  mankind,  that  there  were  no  civil  go- 
vernment at  all.  And  yet  I  believe  every  confideratc  and  impar- 
tial perfon  will  be  of  opinion,  that  all  the  mifchiefs  which  have 
ever  arifen  from  the  abufe  of  Religion  and  civil  government,  fall 
vaftly  fhort  of  the  evils  of  atheifm  and  univerfal  anarchy ;  which 
would  bring  along  with  it  a  diflblution  of  all  order,  and  of  the 
ftrongeft  bands  of  fociety  ;  and  would  produce  fuch  a  fcene  of 
confuiion  and  licentioufnefs,  that  a  wife  and  good  man  would  be 
apt  to  prefer  non-exiftence  before  it  (u). 

(ii)  Cotta  in  Cicero  has,  in  like  manner,  with  great  eloquence,  difplayed  the 
mifchiefs  of  Reafon,  and  has  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
mankind  to  be  without  it ;  and  that  if  the  Gods  had  intended  to  do  them  )i aim, 
they  could  not  have  given  them  a  worfe  thing.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3.  cap.  xxvi.  et 
feq.  et  cap.  xxxii.  The  fum  of  what  he  there  offers  to  fhew  that  Reafon  is  not 
the  gift  of  God,  is  becaufe  of  the  abufe  that  has  been  made  of  it.  And  whereas 
it  might  be  faid,  that  there  are  fonie  who  make  a  good  ufe  of  their  Reafon,  he  an- 
fwers  that  thefe  are  very  few ;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  God  would  only  con- 
fult  the  welfare,  or  provide  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  If  he  did  it  for  any.  he 
would  do  it  for  all.  "  Si  mens  voluntafque  divina  idcirco  confuluit  hominibus, 
"  quod  iis  eft  largita  rationem,  iis  folis  confuluit,  quos  bona  ratione  donavit:  quos 
"  videmus,  fi  modo  uUi  fmt,  e.Te  pcrpaucos.  Non  placet  autem  paucis  a  Diis  im- 
"  mortalibus  efle  confultum  :  Sequitur  ergo  ut  nemini  confultum  fit."  ibid, 
cap.  xxvii.  p.  319.  It  is  after  the  fame  manner  that  fome  have  argued,  that  if 
the  benefit  of  Divine  Revelation  were  given  to  any,  it  mul\  be  given  equally  to  all ; 
and  fince  it  is  manifell  it  is  not  given  to  all,  this  fliews  it  is  not  given  to  any. 
This  certainly  would  be  thought  a  very  abfurd  way  of  talking  in  any  other  cafe. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  becaufe  fome  perfons  or  nations  feem  to  be  advan- 
tageoufly  diftinguifhed  above  others  by  having  better  means  of  religions  or  moral 
improvement,  therefore  they  are  to  deny  or  flight  their  oun  advantages,  and  nor, 
acknowledge  them  as  the  gifts  and  bleilingsof  Divine  Providence,  nor  be  thankful 
to  God  for  them. 
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Cefides,  it  mufb  be  confidered,  that  thefe  gentlemen  who  make 
this  objedlion  againfi:  the  ufefulnefs  of  Divine  Revelation,  do  not 
believe  that  there  ever  was  a  real  Divine  Revelation  given  toman- 
kind.     They  cannot,  therefore,  juftly  argue  from  the  miichiefs 
which  they  mention,  and  take  fo  much  pains  to  exaggerate,  that 
a  real  and  well-attefted  Revelation  would  be  of  no  ufe  or  benefit 
to  the  world  !   Since,  upon  their  fuppofition,  the  mifchief  was 
only  owing  to  falfly  pretended  ones.     And  I  cannot  well  fee  what 
method  thefe  gentlemen  could  take  to  prevent  it.     If  they  them- 
felves  fliould  fet  up  for  infl:ru<5lors  of  the  people,  what  fecurity 
could  we  have  that  in  that  cafe  they  would"  not  come  in  time  to 
aft  the  Priefls,  and  take  advantage  to  impofe  upon  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  mankind  for  anfwering  their  own  political  and 
interefted  views  ?  Much  of  that  falfe  Religion  that  is  in  the  world, 
has  been  owing  to  men,  who,  in  reality,  had  no  Religion  at  all. 
And  it  may  juftly  be  affirmed,  that  a  real  Divine  Revelation,  pub- 
lifhed  for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  and  confirmed  by  fufficient  evi- 
dence, would,  if  duly  attended  to,  be  the  befl  and  moft  effedual 
prefervative  againft  the  abufes  and  mifchiefs  arifing  from  falfly 
pretended  ones.     This  would  be  the  moft  likely  means  to  furnifh 
the  people  with  juft  notions  of  Religion,   and   to  refcue  them 
from  that  ignorance  which  expofes  them  to  impofture  and  delu- 
fion,  and  tends  to  render  them  a  prey  to  artful  and  defigning 
men.     And  it  is  certain  in  fad:,  that  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, is  moft  generally  received  and  fpread  among  the  people, 
the  great  principles  of  what  is  ufually  called  Natural  Religion  are 
moft  generally  believed  and  beft  underftood :  and  at  the  fame  time, 
7  the 
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the  people,  by  being  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  the 
leafl:  liable  to  be  impofed  upon  by  fuperflition  and  prieftcraft  (a-). 
It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  contefted,  that  what  abufes  have  been  or  are 
found  among  profefTed  Chriftians  have  not  been  owing  to  their 
adherence  to  that  Revelation,  but  to  their  deviations  from  it. 
And  the  beft  and  mofl:  eftedual  remedy  againft  thofe  abufes  and 
corruptions,  would  be  to  keep  clofe  to  the  original  rule  of  Faith 
and  Pradice  laid  down  in  thofe  facred  writings. 

The  confiderations  which  have  been  offered  are  fufficient  to 
fliew  the  poffibility  of  an  extraordinary  Revelation  from  God  to 
men ;   and   alfo  that  fuch  a  Revelation  would  be  of  great  ufe, 
and  is  very  needful  in  the  prefent  (late  of  mankind,  for  leading 
them  to  the  knowledge  and  pradtice  of  Religion.     And  whofo- 
ever  duly  confiders  this,  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  from  the  good- 
nefs  of  God  and  the  nccefiities  of  mankind,  that  God  hath  not 
left  men  at  all  times  deftitute  of  fuch  a  valuable  help  for  main- 
taining true  Religion  in  the  world,  and  engaging  them  to  the 
praftice  of  piety  and  virtue.     And  accordingly  it  pleafed  God  in 
his  great  goodnefs  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  Religion  in 
its  main  fundamental  principles  to  the  firll  parents  and  anceftors 
of  the  human  race,  to  be  by  them  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity. 
This  primitive  Religion  became  greatly  corrupted  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  ages,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  the  knowledge  and  worfhip 
of  the  one  true  God  :   and  the  nations  were  generally  fallen  into 
the  moil  grofs  idolatry  and  polytheifm.     God  might  juftly  have 
left  mankind  without  any  farther  extraordinary  difcoverics  of  his 
will ;   but  he  faw  fit,  in  his  great  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  to  grant 

(.v)  This  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  particularly  to  flicw  :   Anfwer  to  Chriiir- 
anity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  I.  chap.  Lx. 

.       ,  a  new 
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a  new  Revelation,  which  was  particularly  defigned    to   eftablifh, 
by  the  moft  amazing  exertions  and   difplays  of  his  divine  power 
and  majefty,  the  fovereign  glory  and  dominion  of  the  only  true 
fupreme  God,   in  oppofition  to  all  idol  deities :  as  alfo  to  give  a 
fyftem  of  written  laws,  enforced  by  his  divine  authority,  contain- 
ing the  chief  duties  of  morality  in  plain  and   exprefs  precepts : 
and  likewife  to  keep  up  the  faith  and  hope  of  that  grent  Saviour  of 
mankind,  who  had  been  promifed  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  coming   by  a  feries  of  illuftrious  pro- 
phecies.    This  Revelation,  though  immediately  given  to  a  parti- 
cular people,  was   intended  to  be  of  ufe  to  other  nations,  and 
really  was  fo  in  feveral  refpetfls,  for  preferving  fome  knowledge  of 
true  Religion  in  the  world,  when  it  feemed  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  defaced  and  loft.     This  was  fucceeded,   at  the  diftance  of 
feveral  ages,  by  the  moft  compleat  and  perfedl  difpenfation  of 
Religion  that  ever  the  world  faw,  and  which  was  brought  by  that 
glorious  and  divine  Perfon,  whofe  coming  had  been  fo  long  pro- 
mifed and  foretold,  and  who  aftually  accompliftied  all  the  great 
things  which  had  been  fpoken  of  him  by  the  ancient  prophets. 
By  means  of  this  Revelation,  the  knowledge  and  worfliip  of  the 
one  true  God  came  to  be  reftored  among  the  nations,  which  had 
been  funk  in  idolatry  and  polytheifm  for  many  ages :  The  beft 
and  nobleft  ideas  are  there  given  of  God,  and  of  the  fpiritual 
vvorftiip  to  be  rendered  to  him  :  Precepts  of  the  pureft  morality 
are  published  to  mankind,  fetting  the  whole  of  our  duty  before 
us  in  its  juft  extent :  The  moft  wonderful  difplays  are  made  of 
the  exceeding  riches  of  the  divine  grace  and   mercy   towards 
periftiing  finners  of  the  human  race,  and  the  gracious  terms  and 
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glorious  promifes  of  the  new  covenant  are  placed  in  the  cleareft 
light.  The  moft  exprefs  afllirances  are  given  us  of  a  future  ftate 
of  retributions,  fome  imperfed  notions  of  which  had  long  conti- 
nued among  the  nations,  but  at  length,  through  the  corruptic^n 
of  mankind,  and  the  falfe  fubtleties  of  men  pretending  to  wif- 
dom  and  philofophy,  had  been  almoft  entirely  defaced.  The 
future  punifhments  of  the  obftinately  wicked  and  impenitent  are 
ftrongly  afferted,  and  the  fulleft  difcoveries  made  of  a  blelTed 
refurredion,  and  of  eternal  life  and  felicity  for  good  men,  as  the 
reward  of  their  fincere  though  imperfed  obedience. 

Thefe  feveral  difpenfations  yield  mutual  light  and  fupport  to  one 
another.  The  fame  fcheme  of  Religion  for  fubftance  is  carried 
through  them  all,  but  is  efpecially  compleated  in  the  laft.  This 
which  comes  neareft  to  our  own  times,  and  was  accompanied 
with  a  fulnefs  of  evidence  proportioned  to  its  vaft  importance, 
gives  an  iliuarious  atteftation  to  the  preceding  difpenfations. 
And  as  each  of  them  have  diftind  evidences  of  their  own,  fo  there 
Is  a  conjundt  evidence  arifing  from  the  harmony  of  them  when 
compared  together,  which  exhibiteth  a  pleafmg  view  of  the  divine 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  towards  mankind. 

It  is  not  my  defign  at  prefent  to  enter  upon  a  particular  confi- 
deration  of  the  pi  oofs  that  are  brought  for  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  Revelation  ;  both  of  which  refer  to  and 
confirm  the  original  Revelation  made  to  mankind  from  the  be- 
ginning, This  has  been  done  by  many  learned  pens  with  great 
ftrength  of  reafon  and   argument  i  and  I  have,  on  fome  former 
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occafions,  contrlbufed  my  endeavours  this  way  f\).     Little  has 
been  oppofed  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  offered  on  this 
fubjed,  but  fufpicions  and   prefumptions,  and  often  grofs  mifre- 
prefentations  and  rude  ridicule  ;  or  fuch  particular  difficulties  and 
objedions  as  do  not  affect  the  main  of  the  evidence.     Nor  have  I 
met  with  any  thing  that  could  deferve  the  name  of  a  fair  and 
dired  attempt,  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  and 
important  fads,  by  which  the  divine  original  and  authority  of 
thofe  Revelations  is  attefted  and  eflabli(hed.     The  principal  thing 
on  which  the  adverfaries  of  Religion  fecm  to  rely  is  the  fjppofed 
fufficiency  of  human  reafon,  when  left  merely  to  its  own  unallifted 
force  and  ftrength  for  all  the  purpofes  of  Religion  ;  from  whence 
it  is  inferred,  that  an  extraordinary  Re\;plat;on  is  entirely  needlefs 
and  ufelefs.     But  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  this  pretence^ 
I  propofe  to  fliew  from  undeniable  fad  and  experience,  in  the 
enfuing  treatife. 

fy)  See  the  Anfwer  to  Chiiftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  II.  efpecially 
the  fix  firft  chapters.  See  alfo  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment  afTerted,  vol.  I.  The  fame  fubjeft  is  alfo  treated  in  feveral  parts  of  the  View 
of  the  Deiftical  Writers.  And  an  abftradt  of  the  whole  may  be  feen  in  the  Sum- 
mary of  the  Evidences  for  Chriftianity  at  the  latter  end  of  that  work. 
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PART     I. 

Relating  to  the  Knowledge  and  Worfhip  of  the  one 

true  God. 


CHAP.     I. 

Man,  in  his  original  conjlitidion  and  the  dcfigii  of  bis  Creator,  a 
religions  creature.  Not  left  at  his  jirji  formation  to  work  out 
a  fcheme  of  Religion  for  himfelf  It  is  reajonable  to  fiippofe, 
and  confirmed  by  the  nioji  antient  accounts,  that  the  knowledge  of 
Religion  was  communicated  to  the  firfl  Parents  of  the  human  race 
hy  a  Revelation  from  God :    and  from  them  derived  to  their  de- 
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fcendants.  God  made  farther  difcoveries  of  bis  icili  to  Noah  the 
fecond  Father  cf  mankitid.  Tradition  the  chief  way  of  conveying 
the  knowledge  of  Religion  in  thofe  early  ages. 

THAT  man  is  a  religious  creature,  /.  e.  capable  of  Re- 
ligion, and  defigned  for  it,  is  apparent  to  any  one  who 
makes  due  refledlions  upon  the  frame  of  the  human 
nature  {z).  By  Pvcllgion  I  underfland  the  duty  which  reafonable 
creatures  owe  to  God  their  Creator  and  Benefadlor,  their  fovereign 
Lord  and  chiefeft  Good.  It  is  manifeft,  from  obfervation  and 
experience,  that  men  have  faculties  capable  of  contemplating  the 
great  Author  of  their  Beings,  and  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  of  adoring 
his  perfedionSj  and  of  adling  from  a  regard  to  his  authority, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  laws.  The  inferior  animals  feem  to  be 
well  fitted  for  the  various  fundions  and  enjoyments  of  the  fenfi- 
tive  life  :  but  there  is  nothing  in  them,  from  which  we  can  con- 
clude that  they  are  capable  of  forming  any  notions  of  God,  or 
of  the  obligations  of  Religion,  If  there  have  been  people  among 
whom  fcarce  any  traces  of  Religion  can  be  found,  yet  ftill  they 
have  faculties,  which,  if  duly  improved,  render  them  capable  of 
being  inftrudled  in  it.  But  who  will  undertake  to  inftrucft  the 
brutes  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  Religion  and  Morality  i' 

(z)  When  we  fay  man  is  a  religious  creature,  we  do  not  mean  that  every  man 
is  born  with  an  aftual  knowledge  of  Religion  and  its  main  principles,  which  is 
contrary  to  evident  fad  and  experience  :  but  with  faculties  capable  of  attaining  to 
it  by  refleftion  and  proper  mfl;ru(ftion.. 

This 
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This  feems  then  to  be  one  remarkable  proof  of  the  fuperior 
excellency  of  man  above  the  other  creatures  in  this  lower  world. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  he  is  defigned  proportionably  for 
a  more  excellent  end,  and  for  a  higher  happinefs.  Since  it  is 
evident  in  faft,  that  man  is  capable  of  rifing  in  his  thoughts, 
when  duly  inftruded,  above  the  fenfible  objedls  which  are  before 
his  eyes,  to  the  invifible  author  of  nature,  the  fupreme  and  abfo- 
lutely  perfedl  Being,  and  of  contemplating,  loving,  adoring, 
obeying  him  ;  it  may  be  juftly  concluded,  that  this  was  the  prin- 
pal  end  for  which  he  was  defigned,  as  being  the  worthiefl  em- 
ployment of  his  nobleft  powers.  And  to  fuppofe  this  to  be  a 
principal  end  of  his  Being,  and  what  he  was  originally  made 
and  defigned  for,  and  yet  that  he  is  under  no  obligation  toanfwer 
that  end,  is  too  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  to  be  admitted.  Man 
indeed  hath  a  flefliiy  part  and  animal  powers  in  common  with 
the  inferior  creatures,  by  which  he  is  fitted  for  relifliing  and  en- 
joying fenfible  good,  but  as  he  hath  alfo  a  mind  within  him, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  noblefl:  part  of  his  conftitution,  his 
principal  end  and  higheft  happinefs  mufi:  be  judged  of  from  the 
highefl  and  mofl:  excellent  part  of  his  nature  :  and  in  which  his 
proper  dlftindion  and  pre-eminence  above  the  inferior  animals 
doth  principally  confifl. 

Thefe  feveral  obfervations  lead  us  to  confider  man  as  defigned 
and  formed  for  Religion.  If  there  be  a  relation  between  God 
and  man,  diftindl  from  the  relation  men  bear  to  one  another  : 
(and  this  is  as  certain  as  it  is  that  God  exifleth,  and  that  Man  is 
a  dependent  creature,  and  the  fubjed  of  the  divine  government) 

then 
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then  there  mufl:  be  duties  ariiing  from  the  relation  men  bear  to 
God,  dillindl  from  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
And  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  they  (liould  act  correfpondently 
to  the  relations  they  bear  to  one  another,  we  are  led,  by  the 
foundeft  maxims  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  to  maintain,  that  it 
is  his  will  that  they  (hould  adt  conformably  to  the  relations  they 
bear  to  him.  To  fuppofe  a  rational  creature,  a  moral  agent,  to 
be  obliged  to  have  a  regard  to  his  fellow-creatures,  beings  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  himfelf,  and  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  have 
any  regard  to  his  Maker,  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  would  be 
a  manifeft  irregularity  and  deformity  in  the  moral  fyflem.  As 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  and  contrary  to  truth  and  reafon, 
than  to  deny  that  there  is  a  God,  fo  nothing  can  be  more  unbe- 
coming a  rational  creature,  than  to  live  as  v/ithout  God  in  the 
worid,  and  to  fliew  no  more  regard  to  him  than  if  there  was  no 
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Nor  is  it  any  valid  objedtion  againft  this,  that  God  is  infinitely 
happy  in  himfelf,  and  therefore  flandeth  not  in  need  of  any  ho- 
mage or  duty  we  can  render  to  him,  and  is  not  capable  of  receiv- 
ing any  benefit  from  our  fervices.  For  this  would  be  to  make  the 
very  perfeftion  and  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  greatnefs 
of  his  majefty  and  dominion,  an  argument  for  negleding  him, 
and  fliewing  no  regard  to  him  at  all.  God's  being  perfedlly 
happy  in  himfelf  is  no  reafon  for  his  not  requiring  of  his  reafon- 
able  creatures,  fuch  duties  as  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  them,  make  it  fit  for  him  to  require  and 
for  them  to  perform.  And  what  can  be  in  itfelf  more  fit  and 
7  reafon  able. 
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reafonable,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  order,  than  that 
reafonable  beings,  who  derive  their  exiftence  and  faculties,  and 
all  the  bleflings  they  enjoy  from  God,  and  whom  he  hath  made 
capable  of  contemplating,  ferving,  and  adoring  him,  fliould  ren- 
der him  that  religious  veneration  and  fubmiflion,  that  love  and 
gratitude,  that  adoration  and  obedience,  which  is  mofl:  juftly  due 
to  their  Creator,  Prefervcr,  and  Benefador,  the  Parent  and  Lord 
of  the  Univerfe  ? 

To  what  hath  been  offered  concerning  Religion  in  general,  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add  the  fuffrage  of  two  noble  writers  ot 
great  abilities,  and  who  were  certainly  no  friends  to  fuperftltion. 
The  one  is  the  Earl  of  Shaftelbury,  .who  fays,  "  man  is  not 
"  only  born  to  virtue,  friendfhip,  honefty,  and  faith,  but  to 
"  Religion,  piety,  and  a  generous  furrender  of  his  mind  to  what 
"  happens  from  the  fupreme  caufe  or  order  of  things,  which  he 
"  acknowledges  entirely  juft  and  perfedt  [a)."  The  other  is  the 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  acknowledges,  that  "  man  is  a  reli- 
"  gious  as  well  as  fecial  creature,  made  to  know  and  adore  his 

"  Creator,  to  difcover  and  obey  his   will Greater  powers  of 

"  reafon  and  means  of  improvement  have  been  meafured  out  to 
"  us  than  to  other  animals,  that  we  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
"  fuperior  purpofes  of  our  deftination,  whereof  Religion  is  un- 

"  doubtedly  the  chief and  that  in  thefe  the  elevation  and  pre- 

"  eminence  of  our  fpecies  over  the  inferior  animals  confids  [b)." 

(rt)  Charafleiifl-,  vol.  Til.  p.  224.  Edit.  5. 

(/>)  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  V.   p.  470.     See  alfo  ii)ii.I.  p.  340.  390,  39J,. 
Edit.  4to. 
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As  certain   therefore  as  it  is  that  man  had  an  intelligent  and 
wife  author  of  his  being  [c),  fo  certainly  may  we  conclude,  that 
he  originally  formed  and  defigned  him  for  Religion.     And  if  fo, 
it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  whenever  he  formed  man  he  put 
him  at  his  firft  creation  into  an  immediate  capacity  of  anfwering 
this  end  of  his  being,  and  entering  on  a  life  of  Religion.     Two 
fuppofitions  may  be  here  made,  one  of  which  muft  unavoidably 
be  admitted.     Either  it  muft  be  faid.  that  God  at  his  firft  forma- 
tion only  gave  him  faculties  and  powers  whereby  he  is  capable  of 
Religion,  but  left  him  entirely  to  himfelf  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  Religion  and  his  duty,   by  the  mere  force  of  his  own 
unaffifted  reafon  and  experience  :  or,  it  muft  be  fuppofed,   that 
the  wife  author  of  his  being,  at  his  firft  creation,  communicated 
to  him  fuch  a  knowledge  of  Religion,   as  enabled  him    imme- 
diately to  know  his  Maker,  and  the  duty  required  of   him  :  in 
which  cafe  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  firft  notions  and  difco- 
veries  of   Religion  came  to  the  parents  of  the  human  race  by 
immediate  Revelation  from  God  himfelf. 

The  former  of  thcfe  fuppofitions  appears  to  me  very  impro- 
bable, and  not  confiftent  with  the  beft  ideas  we  can  form  of  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  and  the  care  he  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  exercife  towards  man  at  his  firft  creation.     It  is  moft  reafon- 

((t)  a  celebrated  writer  hath  juffly  obferved,  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
abfurdity  than  to  fuppofe  behigs,  who  have  leafon  and  intelligence,  to  proceed 
from  a  blind  unintelligent  caufe.  C'eux  qui  ont  dit  qu'une  fatalite  aveugle  a 
produit  tous  les  effets  que  nous  voyons  dans  le  monde,  ont  dit  une  grande  abfur- 
dlte.  Car  quelle  plus  grande  abfurdite  qu'une  fatalite  aveugle,  qui  auroit  pro- 
duit des  etres  intcUigens  ?     L'Efprit  des  loix,  vol.  I.  chap.  i.  in  the  beginning. 

able 
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able  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firfl  men  (and  the  argument  will  equally 
hold,  whether  we  fuppofe  one  or  more  men  to  have  been  origi- 
nally created)  was  formed  in  an  adult  ftate  :  for  to  have  brought 
him  into  the  world  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  and  left  him  to  himfelf 
without  any  one  to  take  care  of  him,  or  any  parents  to  nourifli 
and  fupport  him,  would  have  been  to  expofe  him  deftitute  and 
helplefs  to  certain  mifery  and  death.  And  if  he  was  firft  formed 
in  an  adult  ftate,  it  is  not  reafonable  to  think  that  fo  noble  a 
creature,  endued  by  his  Maker  with  fuch  excellent  faculties,  ca- 
pable, if  duly  inftruded,  of  attaining  to  a  high  degree  of  know- 
ledge, fliould  be  thruft  out  into  the  world,  like  a  huge  overgrown 
infant,  pcrfed  indeed  in  his  bodily  form  and  conftitution,  but 
with  a  mind  utterly  unfurniftied ;  having  fenfible  ideas  and  appe- 
tites to  fit  him  for  a  brutal  life,  like  the  inferior  animals,  but 
deftitute  of  that  knowledge  and  thofe  ideas,  which  were  neceflary 
to  enable  him  to  anfwer  the  higher  purpofes  of  his  deftination. 
And  what  made  his  cafe  more  particular  and  difl'erent  from  that 
of  thofe  who  were  afterwards  born  into  the  world,  he  had  no  hu- 
man parents,  nor  inftrudlors  of  his  own  fpecies,  which  is  the 
ordinary  way  by  which  men,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  receive  tl^e  firft 
rudiments  of  knowledge. 

If  it  be  faid  he  might  foon,  by  the  force  of  hia  own  reafon, 
and  the  exercife  of  his  intelleftual  faculties,  acquire  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  duty,  and  confequently  of  true 
Religion,  as  far  as  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  know  it :  I  anfwer, 
that  though  the  main  principles  of  all  Religion,  efpecially  thofe 
relating  to  the  exiftence,  the  unity,  the  perfedions,  and  providence 
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of  God,  when  once  clearly  propofed  to  the  human  mind,  with 
their  proper  proofs  and  evidences,  and  thoroughly  examined  and 
enquired  into,  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  mofl:  improved  reafon 
and  underftanding  of  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  firft  man  or  men,  if  left  to  them.felves  without  any  inftrudtion 
or  information,  would  have  been  able  to  have  formed,  in  a  fliort 
time,  a  right  fcheme  of  Religion  for  themfelves,  founded  upon 
thofe  principles.  The  arguing  the  Being,  the  Unity,  and  Attri- 
butes of  God  from  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  harmony  and 
order  of  the  Univerfe,  by  a  chain  of  reafonings  and  dedudtions, 
feems  to  be  a  tafk  not  very  fit  for  the  firfl  of  men,  when  rude 
and  uncultivated.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  Baron  de  Mon- 
tefquieu,  that  "  the  law  which  imprinted  the  idea  of  a  Creator, 
"  and  prefcribes  our  duty  to  him,  is  the  firft  of  natural  laws  in- 
"  dignity  and  importance,  but  not  in  the  order  of  laws — It  is 
"  clear,_  that  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  man's  iirft  ideas  would  not  be 
"  of  a  fpeculative  kind  :  he  would  firft  think  how  to  preferve  his 
"  own  being,  before  he  fearched  into  the  original  of  his  being." 
I  think,  this  mufl  be  allowed,  fuppoling  man,  at  his  iiifl:  forma- 
tion, to  have  been  left  merely  to  himfelf  without  inftrudion.  It 
would  probably  have  been  a  longtime  before  he  raifed  his  thoughts 
to  things  fpiritual  and  invifible,  and  attained  to  fuch  a  knowledge 
and  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature,  as  to  have  inferred 
from  thence  the  neceffary  exiftence  of  the  one  only  true  God, 
and  his  infinite  perfedions.  So  that  to  have  left  him  to  himfelf, 
in  the  circum fiances  he  was  then  in,  to  find  out  all  truths  moral 
and  divine,  which  it  concerned  him  to  know,  merely  by  his  own 
reafon,  without  farther  inflrudion,  would  have  been  to  have  left 

him 
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him  for  a  long  time  after  his  firft  formation  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  divine  things,  without  Religion,  and  confe- 
quently  incapable  of  living  up  to  the  higheft  end  of  his  Being. 
Suppofing  the  firft  man  or  men  to  have  been  mere  favages,  it 
might  have  been  ages  before  thev  came  to  a  right  knowledge  of 
Religion,  or  to  form  juft  ideas  concerning  it.  Or,  if  man  at  his 
firft  creation  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  an  excellent  underftanding 
and  powers  of  reafon,  yet  if  his  mind  at  his  firft  formation  had 
been  without  any  ideas  but  what  he  gradually  acquired,  he  muft 
have  been  a  long  time  before  he  attained  to  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  invifible  things,  or  could  form  a  language  capable  of 
exprefilng  and  communicating  thofe  ideas  {^d). 

Though  I  am  far  from  approving  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Hume  of  the  original  of  Religion,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  what  that  ingenious  writer  fays, 
to  fhew  that  the  firft  men  in  the  earlieft  ages  did  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  exiftence  and  perfedions  of  God  by  rational 
difquifitions  aixl  dedu(flions  from  the  works  of  nature.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  if  men  had  been  left  to  themfelves,  and  the  natural 
"  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  they  could  not  at  firft  ftretch 
"  their  conceptions  to  that  perfed  Being,  who  beftowed  order  on 
"  the  whole  frame  of  nature.     The  mind  rifcs  gradually  from 

"  the  inferior  to  the  fuperior As  nothing  could  difturb  the  na- 

"  tural  progrefs  of  thought,  but  fome  obvious  and  invincible  ar- 

[d)  If  we  fuppofe  man  to  have  been  created  at  firft  with  innate  ideas  of  God 
and  Religion,  this  is,  in  effeifl,  to  acknowledge  that  God  revealed  them  to  hini, 
and  that  from  him  his  knowledge  of  Religion  was  derived. 

H  2  <«  gumenfi 
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«'  gument,  which  might  immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure 
"  principles  of  Theilm,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  the 
"  vafl:  interval  which  is  interpofed  between  the  human  and  di- 
"  vine  nature.  I  allow,  continues  he,  that  the  order  and  frame 
"  of  the  Univerfe,  when  accurately  examined,  affords  fuch  an 
"  argument  j  yet  I  can  never  think  that  this  confideration  could 
"  have  any  influence  on  mankind,  when  they  formed  their  firft 

"  notions  of  Religion A  neceffitous  animal,  preffed  with  nu- 

"  merous  wants  and  paflions,  has  no  Icilure  to  admire  the  regular 
"  face  of  nature,  and  to  make  enquiries  into  the  caufes  of  the 
"  courfe  of  things  (^)." 

Particularly  with  regard  to  that  great  principle  of  true  Religion, 
the  Unity  of  God,  or  that  there  is  one  only  God  and  Father  of 
all,  this  is  not  fo  eafily  demonftrable,  as  neceflarily  to  engage 
the  afient  of  the  firfi;  men,  untutored  in  learning  and  philofophy. 
That  the  works  of  nature,  which  we  behold,  owed  their  original 
to  wifdom  and  contrivance,  and  to  fome  intelligent  caufe  or 
caufes,  and  were  not  the  mere  effecls  of  chance,  or  a  blind  un- 
intelligent nature,  may  feem  clear,  when  duly  propoled,  to  a 
common  found, underftanding  :  But  whether  there  might  not  be 
more  caufes  and  authors  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Univerfe  than 
©ne,  to  the  mere  natural  reafon  of  men,  who  have  made  no  great 
progrefs  in  metaphyfical  enquiries,  is  not  fo  evident.  Mr.  Hume 
indeed  urges,  that  "  were  men  led  into  the  apprebenlions  of  in- 

{e)  Hume's  DifTertation  on  the  Natural  Hirlory  of  Religion,  p  5,  6.  5-et  he 
owns,  that  "  when  the  contemplation  is  fo  far  enlarged,  as  to  contemplate  the  firft 
*'  rife  of  this  vifible  fyflem,  we  muft:  adopt  with  the  ftrongelt  coQviiftion  the  idea 
f  ot  fome  iatelligent  caufe  or  author."    ibid.  p.  wx. 

"  viiible 
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«'  vifible  intelligent  power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
"  nature,  they  could  never  poflibly  entertain  any  conceptions,  but 
"  of  one  fimple  Being,  who  beftowed  exiftence  and  order  on  this 
"  vafl:  machine,  and  adjufted  all  its  parts  according  to  one  regular 
"  plan,  or  connefted  fyftem."  But,  upon  this  fuppofition,  the 
perfon  who  forms  this  conclufion  muft  be  able  to  regard  this  vaft 
Univerfe  as  a  v/ell-connedted  fyftem,  one  ftupendous  machine,  all 
the  parts  of  which  are  admirably  adjufted  to  one  another,  fo  as 
to  conftitute  one  regular  orderly  harmonious  Whole.  And  this 
is  a  point  which  requires  much  more  knowledge,  more  extenfivc 
difquifitions  and  views,  than  generally  fall  fo  the  fliare  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  or  than  thofe  have  leifure  or  capacity  to  attend 
to,  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  abftradted  metaphyfical  fpecula- 
tions.  If  inen  were  left  merely  to  themfelves  without  any  other 
guide,  they  might  be  apt  to  imagine  a  multiplicity  of  caufcs  and 
authors  ;  and  that  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of  the  Univerfe, 
which  they  might  fuppofe  to  be  diilinft  worlds,  had  different  au- 
thors and  architcds.  Lord  Bolingbroke  obfervcs,  that  "  though 
"  the  firft  men  could  doubt  no  more  that  there  is  fome  caufe  of 
"  the  world,  than  that  the  world  itfclf  cxifted,  yet  in  confequence 
"  of  this  great  event,  and  of  the  furprize,  ignorance,  and  inex- 
"  perience  of  mankind,  there  mult  have  been  much  doubt  and 

"  uncertainty  concerning  the  firft  caufe The  variety  of  phje- 

"  nomena  which  ftruck  their  fenfes,  would  lead  them  to  imagine 
"  a  variety  of  caufes  (f)." 

(f)  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  253.  259,  260.  Edit,  410.     And  he  cx- 
prefles  himfelf  to  the  fame  purpofe,  vol.  IV.  p.  21. 

It 
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It  is  probable,   from  what  iws  been  faid,  that  the  firfl:  men  did 
not  acquire  the  knowledge  of  God  and   Religion  by  the  mere 
force  of  their  own  reafon.     And  fmce  it  may  be  juftly  laid  down 
;ls  a  principle,  that  man  was  originally  formed  and   brought  into 
the  world  by  a  wife  and  good  as  well  as  powerful  Author,  it  is 
congruous  to  fuppofe,  that  he  made  difcoveries  of  himfelf  and  of 
his  will  to  his  yet  innocent  creature  ;  and  furnifhed  him  immedi- 
ately with  ideas  of  the  things  which   it  moft  nearly  concerned 
him  to  know  J   ei'pecially  of  thofe  things,  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
datien  of  all  Religion,  and   v.'ithout  fome  notion  of  which   he 
could  not  be  in  a  proper  capacity  to  anfwer  the  chief  end  of  his 
Being.     Sach  are  the  important  truths  relating  to  the  exiftence 
and  attributes  of  God,  the  creation  of  the  world,  his  governing 
Providence,  his  being  a   rewarder  of  thole  that  faithfully  ferve 
and  obey  him,  and  a  puniflier  of  evil  doers ;  which  fuppofes  his 
having  given  a  law  to  mankind  for  the  rule  of  their  obedience. 
And  indeed  this  necefiarily  follows  from  God's  having  made  man 
a  moral  agent,  capable  of  being  governed  by  laws.     And  as  a 
law  is  not  obligatory,  unlefs  promulgated,  and  made  known,  it  is 
,reafonable  to  believe,  that  when  God  firft  placed  man  in  the  world, 
he  made  a  plain  declaration  of  the  duty  required  of  him,  and  did 
not  leave  him,  at  his  firfl  coming  into  the  world,  to  colled:  his 
duty  merely  in  a  way  of  reafoning  from  the  nature  and  fitnefs  and 
relations  of  things.     This  was  a  work  for  which,  thro'  want  of 
knowledge,  obfervatlon,  and  experience,  he  could  not  be  fuppofed 
to  be  well  qualified,  except  God  fhould  extraordinarily  interpofe 
for  his  inflrudtion. 

This, 
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This,  which  in  fpeculation  is  a  moft  reafonable  hypothefis,  ap- 
pears, from  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  to  have  been  true  in 
fact.  His  hiftory,  abftrafting  from  his  authority  as  an  infpired. 
writer,  of  whicli  yet  we  have  fufficient  proof,  cpntains  the  befl: 
and  moft  authentick  relation  of  the  iirft  age  of  the  world  which 
is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  human  race  from  a  firft  pair,  one  man  and  one  woman, 
both  of  them  created  by  God  in  an  adult  ftate,.  endued  with 
knowledge  and  language,  immediately  capable  of  converling 
with  their  Maker  and  with  one  another,  is  worthy  of  God,  and 
honourable  to  mankind.  It  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  mean  and. 
fenfelefs  accounts  of  the  origination  of  Mankind  given  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Epicureans,  and  others  who  called  themfelves  philofophers.  The. 
hillory  Mofes  gives  us  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  world  before  the. 
flood  is  very  (hort :  But  it  fufficiently  appears  from  it,  that  the 
firft  parents  of  the  human  race  were  brought  into  the  ivorld,  not 
in  an  helplcfs  infant  ftate,  but  in  a  ftate  of  maturity,  placed  in 
an  happy  fituation,  and  in  advantageous  circumftances  for  pre- 
ferving  their  purity  and  innocence  :  and  that  to  fupply  their  want 
of  obfervation  and  experience,  God  was  pleafed,  in  his  great 
goodnefs,  to  favour  them  with  extraordinary  notices  and  fignifi- 
cations  of  his  will  and  of  their  duty.  Some  few  particulars  arC' 
mentioned,  which  (hew  that  God  made  difcoveries  of  himfelf  to. 
our  firft  parents  and  gave  them  laws.  Of  this  kind  was  God  s 
blefling  and  fandlifying  the  Sabbath  day.  This  fjppofes  that  he 
communicated  to  our  firft  parents  the  knowledge  of  the  creatioa- 
of  the  world,  of  which  this  was  defigned  to  be  a  folemn  m.er 
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morial :  That  the  heavens  and  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth  and  all 
things  that  are  therein,  and  particularly  their  own  bodies  and 
ibuls,  as  well  as  all  other  animals,  were  the  productions  of  his 
power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs.  A  mofl:  important  point  of 
knowledwe  this !  And  which  included  in  it  the  belief  and  ac- 
knowledgment  of  the  exigence,  the  perfedions  and  attributes  of 
the  one  true  God,  the  fupreme  and  abfolutely  perfe(5t  Being. 
Mofes  alfo  gives  an  account  of  the  early  inftitution  of  marriage, 
and  law  concerning  it,  which,  though  reprefented  as  fpoken  by 
Adam,  yet,  confidering  how  foon  this  happened  after  the  creation, 
and  how  little  knowledge  he  could  then  have  attained  to  by  his 
own  experience,  muft  have  been  divinely  revealed  to  him  :  efpe- 
cially  fince  it  contained  directions  in  this  matter,  which  were  to 
be  a  rule  to  future  ages.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  there  w^  a 
particular  law  given  to  our  firfl:  parents  concerning  their  not  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit,  which,  whatever  objections  fome  have 
made  againfl  it,  was  very  properly  fuited  to  the  condition  and 
circumftances  in  which  they  were  then  conftituted  (^).  He  ac- 
quaints 

[g)  I  have  elfewhere  vindicated  the  Mofaick  account  of  man's  original  dignity 
and  of  his  fall,  againfl  the  objsftions  advanced  by  Dr.  Tindal  and  others.  Anfwer 
to  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  II.  chap.  xv.  And  as  to  the  particular 
injunftion  which  Mofes  tells  us  was  laid  upon  our  firfl:  parents  by  way  of  trial  of 
their  obedience,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  (hew,  that  it  had  nothing  in  it  unbecoming 
the  fupreme  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  For  fince  God  was  pleafcd  to  conflitute  man 
lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  h.id  given  him  fo  large  a  grant,  and  fo  many 
advantages,  it  was  manifcflly  proper  that  he  fhould  require  fome  particular  iiiftance 
of  homage  and  fealty,  to  be  a  memorial  to  man  of  his  dependence,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  his  part  that  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  an  higher  Lord,  to  whom 
he  owed  the  mofl  abfolute  fubjecfion  and  obedience.  And  what  properer  inflance 
of  homage  could  there  be  in  the  circumftances  man  was  then  in,  than  his  being 

obliged 
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quaints  us  with  the  declaration  and  effefts  of  the  divine  difplea- 
fure  againlt  them  for  their  dilbbedience,  and  the  original  promile 
made  to  them  to  keep  them  from  finking  under  defpondency  •. 
the  true  meaning  and  defign  of  which  was  no  doubt  more  diftindly 
explained  to  our  firft  parents,  than  is  mentioned  in  that  fliort  ac- 
count. By  it  God  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  though  they 
had  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  drawn  into  fin  and  difobedience  by 
the  tempter,  he  would,  in  his  great  goodnefs,  provide  a  glorious 
deliverer,  who  was  to  proceed  from  the  woman,  to  break  the  power 
of  the  enemy  that  had  tempted  them,  and  to  refcue  them  from 
the  miferies  and  ruins  they  had  brought  upon  themfelves  by  their 
apoftafy.  And  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  they  had 
hopes  given  them,  that  though  they  and  their  poftcrity  were  flill 
to  be  fubjedl  to  many  evils  and  to  temporal  death,  as  the  efFedts 
and  puniihments  of  fin,  yet  upon  their  repentance  and  fincere 
obedience,  they  were  to  be  raifed  to  a  better  life.     And  accord- 

obligeJ,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  to  abftain  from  one  or  more  of  the 
delicious  fruits  of  Paradife?  It  pleafed  God  to  infift  only  upon  his  abftaining  from 
one,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  indulged  him  in  a  full  liberty  as  to  all  the  refl.  And 
this  ferved  both  as  an  aft  of  homage  to  the  fupreme  Lord,  from  whofe  bountiful 
grant  he  held  Paradife  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  was  alfo  fitted  to  teach  our  fiifl 
parents  a  noble  and  ufeful  lefTon  of  abilinence  and  felf-denial,  one  of  the  moft  ne- 
ce/Tary  lelfons  in  a  ftate  of  probation  ;  and  alfo  of  unreferved  fubmilTion  to  God's 
authority  and  will,  and  an  implicit  refignatjon  to  the  fupreme  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 
It  tended  to  habituate  them  to  keep  their  fenfitive  appetite  in  a  due  fubjeftion  to 
the  law  of  reafon;  to  take  them  off  from  a  too  clofe  attachment  to  inferior  fenfible 
good,  and  to  engage  them  to  place  their  higheft  happinefs  in  God  alone :  And 
finally,  tp  keep  their  defire  after  knowledge  within  jufl  bounds,  fo  as  to  be  content 
with  knowing  what  was  really  proper  and  ufeful  for  them  to  know,  and  not  pre- 
fume  to  pry  with  an  unwarrantable  curiofity  into  things  which  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  which  God  had  not  thought  fit  to  reveal.  See  the  View  of  the  Deifli' 
cal  Writers,  vol.  II.  p.  144,  145.  3d  Edit. 
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ingly  the  hope  of  pardoning  mercy,  and  the  expedlation  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  feems  to  have  obtained  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
have  fpread  generally  among  mankind  in  the  earlieft  ages,  by  a., 
mofl  antient  tradition,  as  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  flievi'  afterwards. 
And  this  is  beft  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  part 
of  the  primitive  Religion,  derived  from  the  firft  parents  of  the 
human  race,  who  had  it  by  immediate  Revelation  from  God 
himfelf. 

That  there  was  an  intercourfe  between  God  and  man  in  the. 
firft  ages,  and  that  he  then  communicated  to  men  the  dilcoveries 
of  his  v/ill,  farther  appears  from  what  is  related  concerning  Cain 
and  Abel :  as  alfo  fiom  the  high  encomium  given  of  Enoch  that 
he  walked  with  God,  and  the  diftinguifliing  reward  conferred 
upon  him  for  his  piety,  which  exhibited  a  fenfible  proof  of  a 
future  ftate. 

As  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  that  God  communicated  the 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Religion  and  moral 
obligations  to  the  firfl  parents  of  the  human  racej  fo  if  this  were, 
the  cafe,  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  they  mufl:  have  been  led, 
both  by  a.fenfe  of  duty  and  by  inclination,  to  communicate  that 
knowledge  to  their  poflerity.  For  it  appears  from  the  original 
conftitution  of  the  human,  nature,  and  was  probably  enforced  by 
an  exprefs  divine  command,  tliat  the  Author  of  our  Beings  de- 
figned,  that  parents  (hould  endeavour  to  inftrudl  their  cltildren  j 
this  being  the  ordinary  inlet  to  the  firft  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
efpecially  with  refped  to  the  main  principles  of  Religion,  and  the 
duties  of  morality.     And  the  firft;  of  the  human  race,  who  came 
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immediately  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  mufl:  have  had  an  autho- 
rity this  way,  which  none  of  thofe  of  fuccecding  generations,  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  could  have.  The  world  w^s  jull 
made,  the  Creation  frelh  in  memory,  and  the  communications 
of  God  to  men  frequent  and  fenfible.  Nor  could  their  children 
have  the  leafl:  jufl:  grounds  to  fufpe^t  the  veracity  of  their  infor- 
mation, or  that  they  had  any  intention  to  impofe  upon  them. 
They  needed  none  of  thofe  credentials,  which  were  afterwards 
neceflary,  when  there  had  been  falfe  pretences  to  Revelation  in 
oppofition  to  the  true.  They  delivered  what  tliey  themfelves 
knew  to  be  true,  and  what  they  had  received  from  God ;  and  it 
mufl  have  come  from  them  with  a  peculiar  weight,  and  ought  to 
have  been  received  with  great  veneration  and  an  entire  credit. 
And  the  long  lives  of  the  lirfl:  man  and  his  immediate  defcen- 
dants  (/6)  gave  them  a  Angular  advantage  for  preferving  and  pror 
pagating  thofe  traditions.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  they  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  tranfmitted  to  Noah  th«  fecond  fa- 
ther of  mankind.  Methufelah  was  cotemporary  with  Adam 
about  24,5-  years,  and  with  Noah  600  years.  And  as  Noah  him- 
felf  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  virtue,  and  lived  (5oo  years 

{h)  Jofephus,  fpeaking  of  the  long  lives  of  men  in  the  firfi:  nges,  as  recorded  by 
Mofes,' concludes  with  faying — "  I  have  for  witnefTes  all  thofe  that  have  written 
"  antiquities  both  among  Greeks  and  Barbarians."  He  particularly  mentions  Ma- 
neiho  and  Berofus,  Mofchus,  Heftixus,  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  thofe  who  com- 
pofcd  the  Phcsnician  hiftory,  Hefiod  alfo  and  Hecatxus,  and  Hellanicus  and  Azt^x- 
laus.  And  befides  thefe,  Ephorus  and  Nlcolaus  relate  that  the  antients  li\-ed  a 
thoufand  years.  Jofeph.  Archseolog.  1.  i.  cap.  3.  Mr.  Whifton,  in  a  note  upon 
this  padlige  in  his  Englidi  tranflation  of  Jofephus  obferves,  that  he  might  have 
added  Varro,  who  made  that  enquiry,  what  the  reafon  was  that  the  ancients  arc 
fuppofed  to  have  lived  a  thoufimd  years. 
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-with  thofe  of  the  old  world,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  particularly 
careful  to  get  a  true  information  of  the  original  principles  of  Re- 
ligion delivered  to  the  firft:  parents  of  mankind.  We  may^, 
therefore,  reafonably  conclude,  that  he  retained  whatfoever  there 
was  of  chief  importance  in  the  antient  primitive  Religion.  And 
it  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  as  well  as 
to  the  accounts  given  us  by  Mofes,  to  fuppofe,  that  God,  who  ia 
fo  extraordinary  a  manner  diftinguiflied  him,  andfaved  him  from 
the  univerfal  deluge,  made  farther  difcoveries  of  himfelf  and  of 
his  will  to  Noah,  to  be  by  him  communicated  to  his  defcendants. 
And  this  may  be  juftly  regarded  as  a  fecond  promulgation  of  Rs'^ 
lio-ion  in  its  main  principles  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  de- 
luo-e  itfelf,  the  memory  of  which  could  not  be  foon  forgotten  (/), 
muft  have  had  a  great  influence  to  imprefs  men's  minds^  with- a 
lenfe  of  Religion  and  its-obligations.  It  mufl  have  ftrengthened 
their  faith  in  God,  who  made  the  earth  at  firft,  and  placed  man 
upon  it,  and  who  by  this  ftupendous  event  (hewed  that  he  had 
power,  irhe  pleafed,  to  deftroy  it.  It  gave  men  a  fenfible 
proof,  that  he  is  the  Lordof  nature,  and  hath  a  fovercign  domi- 

(/)  There  is  no  one  hCt,  confideiing  its  great  nntiquity,  which  comes  to  us 
tetter  attefted  than  the  univerfal  dekige.  Jofephus  quotes  Berofus  the  Chaldean, 
Hieronymus  tlie  Egyptian,  who  writ  the  Phcepician  antiquities,  Nicolaus  of  Da- 
mafcus,  and  Mnafeas:  and  adds,  that  a  great  many  more  make  mention  of  the 
fame.  Jofeph.  ubi  fupra.  The  tradition  of  it  hath  fpread  through  the  world,  and 
is  preferved  in  the  memory  of  all  nations  :  in  the. continent  of  America  as  wellas  Afia, 
Li  the  Eaftand  Wed  Indies,  among  the  Africans  and  Europeans.  See  Burneti  Tel- 
Juris  Theor.  facra,  1  i.  cap.  3.  See  alfo  teftimonies  to  this  purpofecolleftedby  GrOr 
ti-us  De  Verit.  Reiig.  Chrifl:.  1.  i.  fecf.  16.  and  by  the  learned  author  of  Revelatioi) 
examined  with  candour,  Parti.  DifFert.  13,  14.  And  indeed  there  are  many 
things  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  earth,  which  fhew  that  fuch  a  flood  there 
hath  been,  and  that  the  whole  earth  waj  covered  with  it. 
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nion  over  it,  and  over  all  the  elements  j  that -his  Providence  con- 
cerneth  itfelf  with  men  and  their  adions ;  that  he  is  a  hater  of 
vice  and  wickedneis,  and  a  punirtier  of  evil  doers,  and  is  a  lover 
and  rewarder  of  righteoufnefs,  and  delivereth  thofe  from  the 
greatcfl;  evils,  that  love  and  ferve  him  in  fincerity.  It  cannot  be 
reafonably  doubted,  that  Noah,  both  when  he  was  in  the  ark, 
where  he  had  leifure  and  opportunity,  and  after  he  came  out  of 
it,  took  care  to  inflrud:  his  children  and  defendants  in  thofe  heads 
ef  Religion  which  he  himfelf  had  received;  particularly  thofe 
relating  to  the  knowledge  and  worfliip  of  the  one  true  God,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  Providence  of  God  as  a  rewarder  and 
puniflier,  the  laws  he  hath  given  to  mankind,  and  a  future  flate : 
fome  notions  of  wliich  wtrCy  by  tradition,  generally  fpread  among 
the  nations. 

The  ages  immediately  following  the  flood  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  ages  of  learning  and  philofophy.  It  is  well  obferved 
by  a  learned  writer,  that  "  the  manner  of  life  men  led  in  the 
"  ages  next  following  the  difperfion,  and  the  prelTing  neceffities 
"  they  were  under,  occafioned  their  making  a  very  flow  progrefs 
"  in  the  fciences  (i)."  As  the  wide  earth  was  before  them,  it 
may  naturally  be  fuppofed, ,  that  many  of  them  would  wander 
about  feeking  proper  habitations  ;  fome  of  whom  would  remove 
to  countries  far  diftant  from  their  firft  fettlement,  and  fall  by  de^- 
grees  into  a  rude  and  favage  kind  of  life.  They  had  little  leifure 
or  inclination  for  fublime  fpeculations.  The  arts  and  fciences 
known  before  the  flood  were  generally  lofi:  with  the  inventers  of 

[k]  De  rOrigine  des  loix,  des  arts,  et  des  fciences,  torn.  i.  p.  396,  397. 
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them,  and  tliofe  tlmt  exercifed  themj  yet  ftill  fome  remains  of 
Religion,  fome  notions  of  a  Deity,  of  a  Providence,  of  a  future 
ftate,  and  of  the  moral  differences  o£  things  were  generally  pre- 
ferved,  even  in  thofe  parts  which  became  wild  and  favage.  It 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed,  that  in  their  circumftances  they  attained 
to  a  notion  of  thefe  things  in  a  way  of  reafoning  and  argument. 
And  therefore  it  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  fo  probably  as  the  re- 
mains of  an  antient  univerfal  tradition  derived  from  the  firfl  an- 
ceftors  of  the  human  race  :  and  which  the  heads  of  families  that 
proceeded  from  Noah,  and  who  had  received  thofe  principles 
from  him,  carried  into  the  feveral  regiohs  of  their  difperfion. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  a  remarkable  paflage 
of  Plato  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book  of  laws.  He  fpeaks 
of  a  deflrudion  which  happened  to  men  by  a  flood,  and  from 
which  very  few  efcaped  ;  who  were  flaepherds,  and  abode  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  and  became  the  feed  of  a  new  generation. 
He  fays,  that  cities,  civil  polities  and  governments,  together  with 
the  knowledge  of  arts,  having  been  lofl  and  periflied  in  the  con- 
fulion,  the  fucceeding  generations  of  men  were  for  a  long  time 
ignorant :  that  they  followed  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  their 
anceitors,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  Religion  and  the  Gods  j 
and  that  they  gradually  formed  themfclves  into  focieties,  and  had 
the  mofl  antient  men  among  them,  and  the  heads  of  their  families, 
for  their  leaders  and  Q;overnors. 

I  think  there  are  here  mianifefl  traces  of  the  univerfal  deluge. 
The  account  he  gives  of  it  cannot  well  be  applied  to  a  particular 
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inundation,  confined  to  Attica,  Theflaly,  or  Greece,  as  were 
thofe  of  Deucalion  or  Ogyges ;  though  the  Greeks  after  their 
manner  blended  and  confounded  them  with  the  traditions  they 
had  received  concerning  the  Noachic  deluge.  Plato  fpeaks  of  a 
flood  which  extended  to  the  greateft  part  of  mankind.  And  he 
fuppofes,  that  thofe  who  remained  after  the  deluge  flill  retained 
fomething  of  the  cuftoms  and  Religion  of  their  fathers,  which 
they  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity.  He  intimates  that  there  were 
traditions  of  thi^  in  his  time,  and  introduces  the  account  with  this 
queftion,  "  Do  the  antient  traditions  feem  to  you  to  have  any  truth 
"  in  them  r"  To  which  he  anfwers  in  the  affirmative.  But  in 
this  as  well  as  other  inftances,  the  primitive  traditions  were  very 
much  altered  and  corrupted  among  the  Greeks,  and  were  kept 
more  pure  and  dlftinft  in  fome  other  nations  :  of  which  the  tefli- 
monies  of  Berofus  in  his  Chaldean  antiquities,  and  of  Lucian  in 
his  treatife  Dc  Dea  Syria  are  remarkable  inftances;  whofe  tradi- 
tionary accounts  Concerning  the  flood  are  in  feveral  refpeds  agree- - 
able  to  that  which  is  given  by  Mofes. 

It  rhay  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world, , 
which  were  firft  peopled  after  the  flood,  and  which  were  neareft< 
the  place  where  the  firft  reftorers  of  the  human  race  chofe  to  re- 
fide,  what  remained  of  arts  or  knowledge,  after  the  univerflU 
fliipvv'reck,  were  chiefly  to  be  found.     There  alfo  it  might  be 
expeded,  that  the  greateft  veftiges  of  the  antient  Religion  might 
be  traced,  as  being  neareft  the  fountain  head.     And  they  that' 
were  afterwards  fcattered  to  diftant  parts,  would  be  apt  fooner  to 
lapfe  into  ignorance  and  barbarifm.     The  beft  remains  of  antient 
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hiftory  agree  in  this  with  the  Mofaical  accounts  j  that  in  the 
Eaflern  parts  of  the  world,  /.  c.  where  Noah  and  his  family  firft 
fettled  after  the  flood,  focieties  and  civil  polities  were  firft  formed, 
cities  built,  and  arts  cultivated.  The  Eall  was  the  fource  of  know- 
ledge, from  whence  it  was  communicated  to  the  Weftern  parts  of 
the  world.  There  the  mofl  precious  remains  of  antient  troxiitioa 
were  to  be  found.  Thither  the  moll  celebrated  Greek  phiiofo- 
phers  afterwards  travelled  in  queft  of  fcience,  or  the  knovv'lcdge 
of  things  divine  and  human.  And  thither  the  lawgivers  had  re- 
courfe,  in  order  to  their  being  inftructed  in  laws  and  civil  polity. 

It  is  a  thing  well  known,  that  the  v/ifdom  of  the  Eaft  confifled 
much  in  teaching  and  delivering  antient  traditions.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  has  a  remarkable  paflage  concerning  the  different  ways  of 
philofophizing  among  the  Chaldeans  (and  it  holdeth  equally  of 
other  Eaftern  nations)  and  the  Greeks.  He  obferves,  that  the 
former  did  not  give  a  loofe  to  their  invention  as  the  Greeks  did, 
but  were  for  adhering  to  the  tenets  derived  by  tradition  from  their 
antient  wife  men.  And  indeed  this  was  the  oldeft  way  of  philo- 
fophizing among  the  Greeks  themfelves.  The  learned  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Burnet  has  obferved,  that  the  traditionary  philofophy,  which 
did  not  depend  upon  reafoning  and  the  inveftigation  of  caufes, 
but  upon  the  primitive  dodrine  delivered  by  tradition  from  their 
fathers,  feems  to  have  continued  among  the  Greeks,  lower  than 
the  times  of  the  Trojan  war.  Duraffe  mihi  videtur  ultra  Trojana 
tempora  philofophia  traditiva,  qua;  ratiociniis,  et  caufarum  expli- 
catione  non  nitebatur,  fed  alterius,  generis  et  originis,  dodrina 
primigenia  et  TrccT^oTroc.paS'oTu.  Archsol.  Philof.  1.  i.  cap.  6.     The 
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fame  learned  author,  in  the  14th  chapter  of  that  book,  which 
treats  De  Origine  Philofophiae  Barbaricae,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient 
fages  and  philofophers  among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoeni- 
cians, Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Indians,  fays,  they  never  fliewed  an 
inventive  genius,  fo  as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  owed  the 
things  they  taught  to  the  force  of  their  own  reafon.  It  was  not 
the  manner  of  the  antients  to  form  fyftems  and  theories,  and  to 
demonflrate  their  dodtrine  by  caufes  and  eftedls.  They  delivered 
their  tenets  fimply,  not  in  a  way  of  argumentation,  but  as  what 
ought  to  be  received  by  the  learners  or  hearers  upon  the  authority 
of  the  wife  men,  without  doubting  or  difputing.  He  inftances  in 
the  dodtrine  of  the  formation- of  the  world  out  of  a  chaos,  and 
the  conflagration  or  deftrudlion  of  the  world  by  fire,  both  which 
fpread  generally  among  the  antients,  but  without  afligning  any 
reafons  to  confirm  them  (/).     He  thinks,  therefore,    that  theie 

and 

(/)  I  {hull  afterwards  take  notice  of  the  tradition  about  the  origin  of  the  earth 
from  a  chaos.  As  to  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  it  was  a  doftrine  of  the  higheft 
antiquity.  It  was  conftantly  maintained  by  the  Stoicks,  but  thcv  were  not  the 
authors  of  it.  It  was  taught  before  them  by  Heraclitus,  Empedooles,  and  others. 
And  it  probably  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Egyptians  and  Pha-nici.ins.  Zeno 
himfelf,  the  father  of  the  Stoicks,  was  of  Phoenician  origin.  The  Egyptians,  as 
Piato  informs  us,  held  fuccellive  deftruiftions  of  the  world  by  deluges  and  confla- 
grations. Thus  they  joined  the  traditions  of  the  firft  deflruftion  of  the  world  by 
water,  and  the  laft  which  fhall  be  by  fire,  together,  mixing  the  traditions,  and 
fuppofing  thofe  deftruaions  to  return  at  certain  periods.  The  poets  have  likewife 
preferred  the  antient  tradition  of  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  as  might  be  fiiewn 
from  Sophocles,  Lucretius,  Ovid,  Lucan,  &c.  The  Brachmans  alfo  in  India  have 
held  from  the  moft  antient  times,  and  /fill  hold,  that  the  world  fliall  be  deftroyed 
by  fire.  See  Burnet's  TcUuris  Theor.  flier.  1.  iii.  cap.  2.  and  his  Archxol.  1.  ii. 
Appendix.  This  tradition,  like  many  others,  was  altered  and  corrupted,  efpecially 
by  thofe  who,  like  -the  Stoicks,  fuppofed  -periodical  conflagrations  and  renovation's 
of  the  world  ;  and  I'o.ne  of  them  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  maintain,  that  after  fi.rh  ' 
°^'  "  K  conflafflations. 
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and  other  things  which  were  generally  received,   were  probably 
owing  to  an  antient  tradition  derived  from  Noah  :   or  they  might 
b€  a  part  of  the  traditions  derived  to  Noah  from,  the  Antediluvian 
Patriarchs,  and  which  were  originally  communicated,  by  divine" 
Revelation,  to  the  firft  father  of  mankind. 

The  latter  Greeks,  who  had  an  high  opinion  of  their  own  wifdom, 
were  loth  to  own,  that  they  derived  any  part  of  their  knowledge 
from  the  Barbarians,  as  they  called  all  other  nations  but  them- 
felves.  Diogenes  Laertius  blames  thofe  who  prefumed  to  fay, 
that  philofophy  had  its  rife  among  the  Barbarians,  and  affirms, 
that  they  ignorantly  applied  to  the  Barbarians  what  the  Greeks 
themfelves  had  rightly  done  and  invented.  His  prejudice  in  -fa- 
vour of  the  Greeks  carries  him  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  from  them 
not  only  philofophy  but  the  human  race  had  its  original.  Laert. 
in  Procem.  Segm.  3.  And  yet  it  is  a  thing  certain,  and  univerfally 
acknowledged,  and  which  appears  from  his  own  accounts,  that 
the  moil:  celebrated  among  the  antient  philofophers  travelled  into 
the  Eaftern  countries,  Chaldea,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Perfia,  and  fome 
of  them  as  far  as  India,  to  converfe  with  the  wife  men  of  thofe 
nations  for  their  improvement  in  knowledge.  A  long  catalogue 
is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  thofe  of  them  that  travelled  into 
Egypt,  who  had  it  from  the  Egyptian  priefts.  Plato,  in  his  Epi- 
nomis,  acknowledges  that  the  Greeks  learned  many  things  from 
the  Barbarians,  though  he  afferts,  that  they  improved  what  they 


conflagrations,  the  whole  feries  both  of  perfons  and  things  fhould  be  reflored  ex- 
aftly  ia  the  fame  condition  it  was  in  before,  and  the  fame  anions  done  over  again. 
Orig.  cont.  Celf.  1.  v.  p.  245. 

6  thus 
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'  thus  borrowed,  and  made  it  better,  efpeelally  in  •  wl^at  related  to 
the  worihip  of  the  Gods  ]{m).':  That,  great  philofcphor  hirafelf 
fpent  ieveral  years  in  Egypt  among  the  Egyptian  priefts,,  as  Pytha- 
goras, of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  had  done  before.  And 
it  has  been  often  ohferved,  that  there  are',  jnanj?  things  in  his 
writings  which  he  learned  in  the  Eaft  j  and  that  from  thence  he 
feems  to  have  borrowed  fome  of  his  fublimeft  notions,  though  he 
probably  embellifhed,  and  added  to  them  by  the  force  of  his  own 
genius.  There  are  feveral  paflages  in  his  works,  in  which  he  re- 
prefents  theological  truths,  as  having  been  derived,  not  merely 
from  the  reafonings  of  philofophers,  but  from  antient  and  vene- 
rable traditions,  which  were  looked  upon  as  of  divine  original, 
though  he  fometimes  intimates  that  they  were  mixed  with  fables. 
Eufebius,  and  others  of  the  fathers  contend,  that  all  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  among  the  Greeks,  came  originally  from 
the  Hebrews.  But  this  feems  to  be  a  carrying  it  too  far.  Some 
of  thofe  things  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  remains  of 
antient  tradition,  derived  not  merely  from  the  Hebrews,  or  the 
Mofaic  and  Prophetical  writings,  but  from  the  Patriarchal  ages ; 
fome  veftiges  of  which  continued  for  a  long  time,  efpecially 
among  the  Eaftern  nations. 

The  feveral  confiderations  which  have  been  mentioned,  make 
it  highly  probable,  that  Religion  firft  entered  into  the  world  by 
Divine  Revelation  :  that  it  was  not  merely  the  refiilt  of  men's 
own  unaflifted  rcalbn,  or  the  efFedt  of  learning  and  philofophy, 

{m)  Plat.  Oper.  p.  703.     Edit.  Ficin.  Liigd.  1590, 

K  2  which 
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which  had  made  little  progrefs  in  thofe  early  ages :  but  owed  its 
original  to  a  Revelation  communicated  from  God  to  the  firft  pa- 
rents of  the  human  race.  From  them  it  was  delivered  down  by 
tradition  to  their  defcendants :  though,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  be- 
came greatly  obfcured,  and  corrupted  with  impure  mixtures. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     II. 

The  Jirji  Religion  of  mankind  was  not  Idolatry^  but  the  knowledge 
and  ivorfiip  of  the  one  true  God.  Some  vejliges  of  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  the  tnojl  antie/it  times.  A  tradition  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  continued  long  among  the  nations.  The  notion  of  one 
Supreme  God  was  never  entirely  extinguifhedin  the  Pagan  world; 
but  his  true  worjlnp  was  in  a  great  mcafure  lofl  and  confounded 
amidjl  a  multiplicity  of  Idol  Deities. 

FROM  the  account  which  hath  been  given  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,   it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  not  Idolatry, 
but  the  worlliip  of  the  one  true  God,  was  the  firfl  Religion  of 
mankind.     But  this  deferves  to  be  more  diftindtly  confidered,  as 
it  is  v/hat  fome  are  not  willing  to  allow.     Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  having  endeavoured 
to  {hew,  that  the  tirfl:  men  were  not  qualified  to  find  out  the  ex- 
iftence  and  perfedlions  of  God,  the  fole  Creator  of  the  Univerfe, 
by  reafoning  from  the  works  of  natiu-e,  draws  this  conclufion 
from  it,    that  Theifm  was  not  the  firfl  Religion  of  the  human 
race.     "  If,  fays  he,  we  confider  the  improvements  of  human 
"  fociety  from  rude  beginnings,  to   a  flate  of  greater  perfedion, 
"  Polytheifm  and  Idolatry  was,  and  necefiarily  muft  have  been, 
«'  the  firfl:  and  mofl:  antient  Religion  of  mankind,"  p.  4.     And 
again,  he  pronounces  it  "  impoifible  that   Theifm  could,  from 
"  reafoning,   have  been    the  primary   Religion   of  the   human 

"  race. 
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"  race  ibid.  p.  <>.  («)."  But  his  argument  does  not  prove,  that 
Theifm,  or  the  aclcnowledgment  and  worfhip  of  qne  God,  was 
not  the  Religion  of  the  firfl  ages ;  it  only  fliews,  that  it  was  not 
the  mere  refult  of  their  own  reafonings  :  and  therefore  if  it  ob- 
tained among  them,  it  muft  have  been  owing  to  a  Divine  Reve- 
lation originally  communicated  to  the  firft  men.  And  this  was 
the  cafe  in  fad:.  He  fuppofes,  in  the  paflage  above  quoted  from 
him,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  that  it  was  impoffible  that 
men  in  the  firfl:  ages  of  the  world,  fhould,  if  left  to  themfelves  in 
the  circumfl:ances  they  were  in,  have  any  other  Religion  than 
idolatry  J  and  he  afl"erts,  that  they  were  left  to  themfelves  ac- 
cordingly, and  therefore  were  neceflarily  idolaters.  But  I  can 
hardly  conceive  a  greater  abfurdity,  than  to  imagine  that  a  wife 
and  good  God,  the  parent  of  mankind,  fhould  place  them  in 
fuch  circumfl:ances  at  their  firfl:  formation,  and  for  many  ages  af- 
terwards, that  they  mufl:  unavoidably  either  have  no  Religion  at 
all,  or  a  falfe  one ;  fo  that  it  was  abfolutely  impofllble  for  them 
not  to  be  idolaters  and  polytheifl:s.  This  feems  to  me  to  cafl:  the 
mofl:  unworthy  refledlions  on  Divine  Providence.  It  is  far  more 
rational  to  fuppofe,  that,  through  the  divine  goodnefs,  the  firfl: 
parents  and  ancefl:ors  of  the  human  race  had  a  knowledge  of 
Religion  in  its  main  fundamental  principles,  communicated  to 
them  from  God  himfelf,  at  their  firfl:  coming  into  the  world,  to 
put  them  into  an  immediate  capacity  of  knowing  and  adoring 
their  Maker.  For  in  this  cafe,  if  they,  or  their  defcendants  af- 
terwards,   fell    into  polytheifm   and  idolatry,  it  was  their  own 

(n)  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  of  the  fame  opinion.     See  his  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  256. 
260. 

fault ; 
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fault ;  wholly  owing  to  themfelves,  and  not  chargeable  on  Divine 
Providence  ;  (ince  there  was  an  original  Revelation  granted  them, 
whivh  they  had  it  in  their  power,  and  were  under  the  ftrongeft 
obligations  to  tranfmit  pure  to  their  pofterity  («).  But  the  fup- 
pofing  mankind  at  their  firfl:  formation  to  have  been  conftituted- 
in  fuch  circumftances,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  know 
•   and   worfliip  the  one  true  God,    the  Maker  and  Lord  of  die 

'    '  (?;)"'The  rxcount  which  Mr.  Hume  himfelf  gives  of  the  origin  of  Religion  among 
f  mankind  is  very  extraordinary.     He  acknowledgeth,   that    "  there  is  a  conlent  of 
«'  mankind,  almoft  univerfal,  in  the  belief  that  there  is  an  invifible  intelligent  power 
"  in  the  world."     But  he  gives  no  fuflicient  account,  how  there  came  to  be  fuch  a 
general  confent  of  minkind  in  this  belief.     He   never   takes    the  leaft   notice  of  a 
Divine  Revelation  as  having  given  rife  to  it:  nor  will  he  allow,  that  the  firfl  ideas 
of  Religion  arofe  from  the  contemplation  of  the  works   of   nature,    for  which  he 
thinks  the  firfl  men,  in  the  circumflances  they  were  in,  were  by  no  means  qualified. 
Whence  then  doth  he  fuppofe  the  firll  notions  of  Religion  to  have  proceeded  ?  It  is 
"  from  men's  examining  into  the  various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  and  iii' 
"  this  diforderly  fcene  with  eyes  flill  more  difordered  and  afloniflied,  they  fee  the 
"  firfl  obfcure  traces  of  Divinity."     DifTert.  on  the  Nat.  Hid.  of  Religion,  p.  i;:;, 
14.  15-     ^  goodly  account  this  of  the  firfl  original  of  the  idea  of  God  and   Reli- 
gion among  mankind  !  It  is  true,  that  when  men  have  once  formed  a  notion  of  in- 
vifible intelligent  powers,  they  might  be  apt  to  attribute   to  fuch  powers,   thofe 
events  which  they  could  not  otherwife  account  for.     But  the  mere  confideration  of 
the  fortuitous  accidents,  as  he  calls  them,  of  human  life,  and  which  they  might  be 
apt  to  attribute  to  chance,  could  not  give  them  the  firfl  notion  of  fuperior  invifible 
power  ;  nor  doth  it  at  all  account  for  this  nodon's  having  been  almofl  univerfal  among 
mankind,  as  he  owns  it  to  have  been.     According  to  his  fcheme,  Elves  and  Fairies, 
to  which  he  compareth  the  Heathen  Deities,  mufl  have  been  the  firfl  Gods  of  the 
human  race.     Whereas  it  appeareth  from  the   befl  accounts  of  the  mofl  antient 
times,  that  the  worflrip  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  was 
the  firfl  Religion  of  mankind,  and  that  the  firfl  idolatry,  or  deviation  from  the  pri- 
mitive Religion,  was  the  worfliip  of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  to  which  they 
were  led  by  their  admiration  of  them,  and  by  confidering  their  fplendor  and  influ- 
ence on  this  lower  world.     Mr.  Hume's  account  of  the  origin  of  Religion  among 
mankind  is  founded  in  l>is  own  imagination,  without  any  authority  or  reafon  to 
fupport  it. 

Univerfe ; 
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Univerfe  :  i.  e.  to  fulfil  the  principal  end  of  their  being }  and  that 
Idolatry  and  Polytheifm  was  the  neceffary  refult  of  the  ftate  they 
were  at  firft  placed  and  long  continued  in ;  this  is  laying  the 
blame  of  their  falfe  Religion  and  Polytheifm,  not  upon  them- 
felvcs,  but  upon  God,  and  making  him  the  proper  author  of  it. 
The  hypothefis,  therefore,  that  Polytheifm  and  Idolatry  was 
not  the  firfl;  original  Religion  of  mankind,  but  only  the  corrup- 
tion of  it,  is  far  more  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  more  confiftent 
with  the  beft  notions  we  can  form  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
Divine  Providence. 

And  this,  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  reafon,  is  alfo  mofl:  con- 
formable to  the  beft  accounts  which  are  given  us  of  the  antient 
ftate  of  mankind.  Mr.  Hume  indeed  appeals  to  fadl,  that  "  all 
*'  mankind,  a  very  few  excepted,  were  idolaters  from  the  begin- 
"  ning,  and  continued  fo  till  1700  years  ago  :  and  that  the  farther 
"  we  mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  we  find  mankind 
"  plunged  into  idolatry  :  no  marks  or  fymptoms  of  a  more  per- 
"  fed  Religion."  But  if  by  idolatry  he  means,  which  feems  to 
be  what  he  intends  by  it,  that  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  were  abfoluteiy  without  any  knowledge  or  notion  of 
the  one  fupreme  God,  hi^  aflertion  is  not  true.  A  notion  of  a 
fupreme  Deity  continued  for  a  long  time  among  the  idolatrous 
Heathens  themfelves,  and  never  was  entirely  extinguiflied,  tho' 
greatly  obfcured  and  corrupted.  And  the  fame  may  be  obferved 
concerning  many  of  thofe  whom  Mr.  Hume  calls  the  favage 
tribes  of  America:  and  indeed  idolatry,  in  its  firft  beginning,  was 
not  an  utter  cafting  oft*  the  knowledge  and  worfliip  of  the  one  true 

God, 
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God,  but  the  worfliipplng  hhn  in  a  fuperftitious  manner,  and 
the' joining  with  him,  under  various  pretences,  other  objedls  of 
worfhip,  to  whom  at  firft  they  rendered  an  inferior  degree  of  reli- 
gious refpedl,    but  at   length  came  to  render  them  that  divine 
adoration  which  was  only  due  to  the  Supreme. 

The  moft  authentic  hiftory  oT  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  as 
hath  been  already  hinted,  is  that  of  Mofes  j  who  is  the  moft  an- 
tient  hiftorian,  and  the  moft  to  be  depended  upon  of  any  now 
extant.  For  as  to  the  extravagant  antiquities  of  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Egyptians,  and  Chinefe,  the  fabuloufnefs  and  abfurdity  of 
them  has  been  often  fufficiently  expofed,  and  has  been  fo  very 
lately,  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Goguet,  in  his  3d  Difler- 
tation  at  the  end  of  his  3d  tome,  De  I'Origine  des  Loix,  des  Arts, 
et  des  Sciences.  And  from  the  account  given  by  Mofes  it  appear- 
eth,  that  the  worOiip  of  the  one  true  God  was  the  religion  of 
the  firft  anceftors  of  the  human  race,  and  that  idolatry  and  poly- 
theifm  came^in  afterwards.  And  the  farther  the  nations  were  re- 
moved from  the  earlieft  ages,  the  more  they  degenerated  from  the 
primitive  religion  ;  and  the  ancient  and  original  traditions  became 
more  and  more  corrupted. 

The  nations  which  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the  moft  antient 
times  were  the  Aflyrians  and  Chaldeans,  the  Perfians,  Phoeni- 
cians, Arabians,  and  Egyptians  f  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  think, 
that  among  all  or  moft  of  thefe  the  worfliip  of  the  one  true  God 
was  preferved  for  fome  ages  after  the  Flood  (0).     To  thefe  might 

(0)  See  Shuckfoid's  Connect:,  of  facred  and  prophane  hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  282, 
&c.  303,  et  feq. 

Vol,  I.  L  -  be 
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be  added  the  antient  Chinefe,  according  to  the  accounts  given  of 
them  by  F.  Matthew  RicciuS  and  others,  and  efpecially  by  F.  Le 
Compte,  in  his  memoirs  of  China.  This  laft- mentioned  author 
affirms,  That  the  people  of  China  preferved  the  knovvJedge  and 
worfliip  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  purity  of  religion  among  them  for  two  thoufand  years.  And 
it  mud  be  owned,  that  there  are  fome  paffages  in  the  moft  antient 
Chinefe  books,  which,  taken  in  the  moft  obvious  fenfe,  feem  to 
favour  this  hypothefis.  But  as  this  is  contradided  by  the  Chinefe 
themfelves.  who  give  a  different  account  of  the  true  fenfe  of  thofe 
books,  as  well  as  by  fome  learned  Chriftians  well  verfed  in  the 
Chinefe  language  and  literature  (/>),  I  fhall  not  lay  any  great  ftrefs 

{p)  The  propofitions  in  Le  Compte's  Memoij-es  relating  to  the  antient  religion 
of  the  Chinefe,  were  cenfiired  by  the  fuperiors  of  the  feminary  of  foreign  miffions 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  by  the  faculty  of  divinity  there,  in  their  decifions  of  Oft. 
1 8,  1700.  Some  of  the  Jefuils  themfelves  have  alfo  given  different  accounts  of 
the  antient  religion  of  China  ;  particularly  F.  Nicholas  Longobardi,  who  lived 
many  years  in  China,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  books  and  learning.  The 
reader  may  confult  his  treatife  on  this  fubjeft,  which  takes  up  the  whole  fifth  book 
of  F.  Navareite's  account  of  the  empire  of  China.  See  alfo  Millar's  Hiftory  of  the 
Propag.  of  Chrift.  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  282.  edit.  3d.  "  As  to  my  own  fentiments  in 
"  this  matter,  it  feems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  the  Chinefe  as  well  as  the 
"  Perfians,  and  fome  other  eaftern  nations,  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God 
"  am.ontr  them  in  the  mofl  antient  times ;  efpccially  as  their  firft  rulers  and  law- 
"  givers  feem  to  have  been  among  the  earliefl:  defcendants  of  Noah.  But  there 
"  is  reafon  to  think  that  their  religion  foon  begpji  to  be  corrupted,  and  that  they 
"  early  fell  into  the  worfliip  of  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  elements,  the  moun- 
"  tains,  rivers,  and  other  parts  of  nature  ;  to  which,  at  leafl:,  canfidered  as  ani- 
"  mated  by  the  fpirits  they  fuppofed  to  be  intimately  united  to  them  and  infe- 
"  parable  from  them,  they  offered  facrifices,  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  This, 
"  I  think,  may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the  acknowledgments  of  fome  of  thofe 
"  who  are  willing  to  give  the  moft  favourable  accounts  of  them.  See  the 
"  Scientia  Sincnfis  ktine  expofita,  publiflied  by  four  Jtfuils,  lib.  ii.  p.  5 1 .  Paris, 

upon, 
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upon  it.  As  to  the  ancient  Perfians,  they  feem  to  have  been 
adorers  of  the  one  true  God  in  the  earliefl  times.  Dr.  Hyde  thinks 
they  learned  this  from  Noah,  and  their  great  progenitors  Shem  and 
Elam :  and  that  though  they  afterwards  fell  into  Sabiifm,  or  the 
worfliip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  yet  they  ftill  retained  the  know- 
ledge and  wor(hip  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  that  religion  in  feveral 
refpe(5ls  was  lefs  corrupted  among  them  than  among  many  other 
of  the  Gentile  nations  {q).  The  Chaldeans  and  Aflyrians  feem  to 
have  been  among  the  iirfl  corrupters  of  the  true  antient  religion. 
It  is  intimated,  Jofh.  xxiv.  3.  that  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  and 
even  Abraham  himfelf,  had  been  infedled  with  their  idolatries. 
"  Thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  fide  of 
"  the  flood,''  i.e.  of  the  river  Euphrates,  "  in  old  time:  Terah,  the 
«  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor,  and  they"  (by 
whom  we  are  probably  to  underftand Terah,  Abraham,  and  Nachor) 
"  ferved  other  Gods."  It  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed,  that  they  were  fo 
far  corrupted,  as  intirely  to  lay  afide  the  knowledge  and  adoration 
of  the  one  fupreme  God.  But  they  paid  alfo  an  inferior  kind  of 
worfliip  to  other  deities.  From  which  however  they  were  after- 
wards reformed :  and  according  tt)  a  tradition  ftill  current  among  the 

(y)  There  is  a  noble  paflage  concerning  God  produced  by  Eufebius*,  from  a 
book  afcribed  to  Zoroafler.  If  this  pa/Tage  be  genuine,  and  that  this  Zoroafter 
was  of  fo  great  antiquity  as  fome  fuppofe  him  to  have  been,  he  lived  early  in  the 
Patriarchal  times,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  preferved  confidcrable  remains  of 
the  antient  primitive  religion,  as  being  not  far  from  the  fountain  head.  Or,  if  he 
was  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  where  Dr.  Hyde  after  the  Perfian 
and  Arabian  hiftorians  places  him,  he  derived  his  notions  of  God,  as  well  as  fome 
other  parts  of  his  religion,  from  the  Mofaic  and  Prophetical  writings,  as  that  very 
learned  writer  has  fhewn. 

*  Eufeb,  Prsp.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  cap.  lo,  p.  41.    A, 
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eaftern  nations,  Abraham  endeavoured  to  promote  a  reformation 
among  the  Chaldeans.  But,  if  what  is  faid  of  this  matter  in  the 
book  of  Judith  can  be  depended  on,  the  Chaldeans  caft  them 
"out ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  flee  into  Mefopotamia,  where 
they  fojourned  many  days  (r).  From  thence,  after  Terah's  death, 
Abraham,  by  divine  commandment,  removed  into  Canaan.  But 
ftill  fome  of  his  brother  Nachor's  family  remained  in  Mefopotamia. 
And  near  two  hundred  years  after  this,  by  the  account  which  is 
given  us  of  Laban  and  his  family,  it  appears,  that  the  knowledg-e 
and  worfliip  of  the  one  true  God  was  ftill  retained  in  thofe  parts, 
though  mixed  with  fome  fuperftitious  and  idolatrous  ufages.  As 
to  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  were  over-run  with  idolatry  and  polytheifm  in  the  days  of 
Mofes :  but  400  years  before,  when  Abraham  fojourned  among 
them,  no  traces  of  idolatry  are  to  be  found  in  the  account  given 
of  them  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  The  contrary  rather  appeareth 
from  what  is  faid  of  Melchifedek,  a  king  in  thjiat  country,  who 
was  alfo  a  prieft  of  the  moft  High  God,  and  to  whom  Abraham 
himfelf  fliewed  great  refpeft,  and  gave  the  tenth  part  of  the 
fpoils  he  had  taken.  Abimelech,  who  was  likewife  a  king  in 
Canaan  about  the  fame  time,  feems  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  to  have  been  a  worfbipper  of  him.  Nor  is 
there  the  leaft  hint  of  any  difference  between  Abraham  and  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  on  the  account  of  religion,  or  any  dif- 
turbance  given  him  on  that  head.  He  feems  rather  to  have  been 
regarded  among  them  as  a  Prophet  of  the  Moft  High,  and  a 
perfon  much  in  the  favour  of  God.     The  fame  may  obferve.d 

(r)  Judith)  chap,  v,  veif.  6,  7,  8.. 
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with  regard  to  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  Pharaoh  and  the 
Egyptians.  It  does  not  appear,  that  they  were  as  yet  infedted 
with  thofe  idolatries,  for  which  thev  became  afterwards  fo  fa- 
moiis.  And  it  feems  by  what  is  faid  of  Pharaoh,  that  he  was 
not  abfolutely  a  ftranger  to  the  true  religion.  And  probably  it 
was  not  intirely  corrupted  in  the  times  of  Jofeph,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  particular  refpecfl  he  fhevved  to  their  priefts,  and 
from  his  marrying  a  priefl's  daughter.  And  if  what  we  are  told 
of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Thcbais  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
they  fcem  to  have  preferved  for  a  long  time  the  primitive  rcli- 
ligion,  as  confuting  in  the  woi  fl^ip  of  the  one  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  whom  they  worfliipped  under  the  name  of  Kneph, 
when  the  other  parts  of  Egypt  were  over-run  with  idolatry  [s). 
Of  the  antient  religion  of  the  Arabians,  the  book  of  Job,  who 
lived  after  the  days  of  Abraham,  is  a  noble  monument.  It 
abounds  with  the  fublimeft  notions  of  the  Divinity,  and  which 
are  there  reprefented  as  delivered  down  from  perfons  of  great 
antiquity  :  tho'ugh  it  is  alfo  there  intimated,  that  the  idolatrous 
worfhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  then  beginning  to  be  in- 
troduced in  thofe  parts  (?). 

I  would  obferve  by  the  way,  that  it  may  be  colleded  from  the 
Mofaic  accounts,  that  God  was  pleafed  to  manifcft  himfelf  on 
feveral  occafions  to  particular  perfons  in  thofe  antient  times,  as 

{$)  Plut.  De  Jud.  et  Ofir.  oper.  torn.  li.  p.  259.  D.      Eufeb,  Pracp.  Evangel, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  p.  115. 

{t)  See  the  antiquity  of  tlie  book  of  Job  vindkatecf,  in  fbe  Second'  Diflertation, 
ffit  tl\e  end  of  the  fiiil  tome  De  rOrigiac  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  &c. 
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appears  not  only  from  the  inftances  of  Abraham,  Tfaac  [ti),  Jacob, 
and  Jofeph,  but  of  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  Laban,  and  others. 
And  there  are  feveral  paflages  in  the  antient  book  of  Job,  which 
fliew  that  it  was  no  unufual  thing  in  thofe  days  for  God  to  favour 
the  fincere  adorers  of  the  Deity  with  extraordinary  difcoveries  of 
his  will,  for  their  diredtion  and  guidance,  and  for  preferving  a 
fenfe  and  knowledge  of  religion  among  men  [x).  And  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  it  was  fo,  not  only  in  thofe  coun- 
tries where  Job  and  his  friends  lived,  but  among  other  nations  in 
thofe  early  times,  where  there  were  good  and  pious  perfons, 
fearers  of  God  and  workers  of  righteoufnefs.  And  thus  pro- 
bably it  continued,  till,  by  their  increafing  idolatries  and  impie- 
ties, the  nations  rendered  themfelves  utterly  unworthy  of  thofe 
divine  communications,  and  were  in  God's  juft  judgment  left  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways.  It  was  probably  fome  traditionary  ac- 
counts of  thefe  things  which  gave  reputation  to  Oracles :  though 
this,  as  well  as  other  advantages  they  had  enjoyed,  was  greatly 
abufed  to  fuperftition. 

The  learned  Dr.  Shuckford  obferves,  that  there  continued  for 
a  long  time  among  the  nations,  ufages  which  {hew  that  there  had 
been  an  antient  univerfal  religion,  feveral  traces  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  obferved  in  reli- 

(a)  We  are  told,  that  Rebecca  went  to  "  enquire  of  the  Lord"  concerning  the 
children  which  flruggled  in  her  womb  :  which  feems  to  fhew,  that  there  was  at 
that  time  in  Canaan  a  prophet  or  prophets  diAinft  from  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  to 
whom  perfons  might  have  recourfe  to  know  the  will  of  God.  Aiid  accordingly  the 
anfwer  fhe  received  contained  a  fignal  prophecy.     Gea.  xxv.  22,  23. 

(jc)  Job  iv.  12 — 20.   xxxiii.  14,  15,  &c. 
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gious  worfhip.  Such  was  the  cuftoin  of  facrifices,  expiatory  and 
precatory,  both  the  facrifices  of  animals  [y),  and  the  oblations  of 
wine,  oil,  and  the  fruits  and  produds  of  the  earth  ;  altars  were 
erefted,  and  pillars,  fuch  as  that  fet  up  by  Jacob,  who  poured 
.  oil  upon  it,  and  thereby  confecrated  it  to  God.  Thefe  and  other 
things  which  were  in  ufe  among  the  patriarchs,  obtained  alfo  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  were  probably  intended  originally  to  the  honour 
of  the  true  God,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  idol  deities  {z). 

To  this  fome  learned  perfons  have  added,  that  the  feventh  day 
feems  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  diftinguiflied  among  the  na- 
tions, and  to  have  had  a  peculiar  iacrednefs  alcribcd  to  it  {a). 
Mr.  Selden  indeed  has  taken  great  pains  to  {hew,  that  the  feventh 
day  mentioned  by  pagan  writers  is  to  be  under/lood  of  the  feventh 
day  of  the  month  :  and  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  religious  ob- 
fervance  of  the  feventh  day  of  the  week  among  the  antient  Gen- 
tiles. Yet  it  is  plain  from  that  very  learned  writer's  own  ac- 
counts, that  there  was  a  particular  regard  paid  by  them  to  the 
number  feven,  and  that  the  numbering  days  by  weeks,  confift- 
ing  of  feven  days,  was  of  great  antiquity,  elpecially  among  the 

{}')  It  appears  from  the  iaflances  of  Cain  and  Aht\,  and  afterwards  of  Noah, 
the  fecond  father  of  mankhid,  that  fiicrifices  were  nia.le  life  of  as  a  rite  of  religious 
•worfhip  from  the  firft  ages.  And  its  having  fpread  fo  univerfally  among  the  na- 
tions, can  fcarce  be  any  oxhev  way  accounted  for,  than  by  a  moft  antient  and  general 
tradition  derived  from  the  firfl;  of  the  human  race.  Ami  good  reafons  may  be 
offeied  to  make  it  probable,  that  it  was  not  their  own  invention,  but  owed  its  ori- 
ginal to  a  divine  inltitiuion. 

(3)  Shuckford's  Connect,  of  fiicred  and  prophane  hiflory,  vol.  1.  p.  301,  et  fcq. 

(a)  Eufeb.  Prqcp.  Evangel.  lib.,;!yij.  cap.  I2  et  13. 
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caflern  nations  {b).     And  I  think  a  more  probable  account  cannot 
be  given  of  it,  than  that  it  was  originally  derived  from  a  tradition 
of  the  hiflory  of  the  creation,  and  of  a  feventh  day  fet  apart,  by 
divine  appointment,  in  commemoration  of  it :  though,  like  other 
antient  traditions,  it  came  in  procefs  of  time  to  be  ncgleded,  and 
the  true  original  defign  of  it  lofl  and  forgotten.     It  cannot  be 
denied  however,  that  there  remained  for  many  ages  among  the 
nations,  fome  remarkable  veftiges  of  the  hillory  of  the  creation. 
It  was  o-enerally  believed,   both  that  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
and  that  it  was  made  out  of  a  chaos  or  diforderly  mafs.     This 
is  ao-reeable  to  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  not  that  the  nations 
generally  took  it  from  his  writings,  but  from  a  tradition  derived 
from  the  firft  ages  [c).     For,  as  Dr.  Burnet  obferves,  the  remem- 
brance of  their  original  was  ftill  in  a  manner  frefii  in  the  moft 
ancient  times :    "  The  higher  one  goes,"  fays  the  learned  Monf. 
Goo-uet,  "  towards  the  ages  neareft  the  creation,  the  more  we 
"  find  of  the  vifible  traces  of  this  great  truth,  which  the  invention 
<f  and  temerity  of  man  in  vain  attempted  to  deface  {d)."     And 
that  fome  notion  of  this  continued  for  a  long  time  among  the 
Gentiles  might  be  fhewn  from  feveral  teflimonies.     The  learned 
Dr.  Hyde  obferves  concerning  the   antient  Perlians,   that  from 
times  immemorial  they  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
creation  :    and  to  this  he  attributes  their  having  retained  more 

{b)  Selden  De  jure  nat.  et  gent,  lib,  iii.  the  17th  and  following  chapters  to  the 
end  of  that  book. 

(c)  Concerning  the  antiquity  and  univerfality  of  this  tradition  fee  Burnet's  Archac- 
ologia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  and  his  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  et  lib.  ii.  cap. 
7.     See  alfo  Grot.  De  Verit  Relig.  Chrift.  lib.  i.  fed.  16. 

(i)  De  I'Origine  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  451,452- 
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of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  than  many  other  nations  {e). 
Strabo  informs  us  from  Megaflhenes,  concerning  the  Indian  Brach- 
mans,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  adherence  to  antient  tra- 
ditions which  they  had  received  from  their  anceftors,  that  they 
believed  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  fhall  be  deflroyed,  and 
that  God  made  and  governs  it ;  and  that  the  world  was  origi- 
nally formed  out  of  water.  And  in  this  he  reprefents  them  as 
agreeing  with  the  Greeks  {f).  That  yery  antient  Greek  poet 
Linus  writ  a  poem  on  the  cofmogonia  or  generation  of  the  world, 
which  he  began  thus,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us, 

'\{v  iroii  roi  ^povoi  8T05  tv  w  a/ncc  ttccvt    tTrKpuKSi- 
"  There  was  a  time  when  all  things  rofe  at  once." 

And  from  him  Laertius  thinks  Anaxagoras  took  his  notion,  that 
all  things  were  mixed  together,  and  Mind  came  and  put  them  in 
order  (^).  Thofe  philoiophers  who  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  things  merely  from  material  and  mechanical  caufes, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  intelligent  caufe  and  author,  and 
the  poets  who  turned  the  cofmogonia,  or  account  of  the  produdlion 
of  the  world,  into  a  theogonia,  or  an  account  of  the  generation  of 
the  gods,  and  confounded  the  one  with  the  other,  were  the  great 
depravers  of  the  antient  tradition.  Yet  traces  of  it  flill  remained 
among  the  people,  and  even  among  the  poets  and  mythologifts 
themfelves ;  a  remarkable  inftance  of  which  we  have  in  Ovid, 

(f)  H3'de  Hlft.  vet.  Perfar.   cap.  iii.  p.  81. 
(/)  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1040.  Edit.  AmAel. 
{g)  Laert.  in  Procemio,  Segm.  4. 
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who  formed  his  Metamorphofes  upon  antient  traditions,  and  the 
received  mythology.  He  begins  his  work  with  an  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  world  out  of  a  chaos,  and  has  many  things 
lb  agreeable  to  what  Mofes  has  faid  of  it,  that  one  would  be  apt 
to  think,  tliat  either  he  himfelf,  or  the  authors  whom  he  fol- 
lowed, had  feen  or  heard  of  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  j 
which,  as  appears  from  Longinus  and  others,  the  Pagans  were 
not  unacquainted  with.  But,  fuppofmg  this  to  have  been  the 
cafe,  he  would  not  have  made  ufe  of  it  in  fuch  a  work  as  the 
Metamorphofes,  if  it  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  antient  re- 
ceived traditions.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  he  gives  it  a  Pagan 
turn.  And  though  he  fuppofes  one  God  to  have  been  the  great 
agent  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  yet  he  at  the  fame  time  fup- 
pofes a  plurality  of  deities,  and  feems  to  be  at  a  lofs  which  of 
them  to  afcribe  it  to. 

Befides  what  has  been  faid  of  the  tradition  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  notion  of  a  fupreme 
Deity  was  generally  preferved  among  the  nations,  amidfl  all  thelr 
fuperftitions  and  idolatries,  and  was  never  utterly  extinguiHied  in 
the  Pagan  world  ;  and  this  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  remains  of  an 
antient  univerfal  religion  which  had  obtained  from  the  beginning. 
There  are  feveral  paflages  in  Heathen  writers  which  reprefent  the 
belief  and  acknowledgment  of  a  Deity  as  having  been  derived  by 
a  conftant  tradition  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity.  The  audaor 
of  the  book  De  Mundo,  among  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  calls  it 
"  a  certain  antient  tradition  or  dodtrine  derived  to  all  men  from 
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"  their  fathers."  'A^xaioj  r'n  Ts.lyoi  v.a.\  iruT^toi  ttcLo-iv  dv^pooToa  (/>). 
And  before  him  Plato,  fpeaking  of  God's  having  the  beginning, 
the  end,  and  the  middle  of  things,  and  being  always  accom- 
panied with  juftice  to  punifli  thofe  that  tranfgrefs  the  divine  law, 
reprefents  this  as  what  antient  tradition,  0  xaAa/os  Xoya,  tefti- 
fies(/j.  And  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  De  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  fpeaking 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  world  is  not  upheld  or  carried  about  by 
chance,  without  underftanding,  or  reafon,  or  a  governor,  repre- 
fenteth  it  as  an  opinion  of  the  utmofl  antiquity,  TraLfj.ira.Ka.m  J^o'^a, 
which  had  not  its  original  from  any  known  author,  iw  aW>iV 
dSsaTnoToi'  f^8(x«.,  and  was  generally  fpread  among  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians  (^).  The  mofl  antient  legiflators  were  not  the 
inventors  of  it;  but  finding  the  notion  of  a  Divinity  among  the 
people,  made  ufe  of  it  to  give  a  greater  authority  to  their  laws 
and  inftitutions.  It  may  be  traced  up,  as  was  before  obferved, 
to  the  firfl:  parents  of  the  human  race,  to  whom  it  was  commu- 
nicated by  the  wife  and  benign  Author  of  their  beings.  And 
when  once  this  principle  was  thus  communicated,  the  ftanding 
evidences  of  a  Deity,  open  to  the  View  of  mankind  in  ail  ages  in 
his  wonderful  works,  mufl:  have  contributed  to  keep  up  the  idea 
of  it  among  the  nations.  And  though  it  murt:  be  acknowledged, 
that  they  did  not  make  that  ufe  of  thofe  difcoveries  which  they 
might  and  ouglit  to  have  done,  yet  the  works  of  God,  which 
were  continually  before  their  eyes,  had  undoubtedly  a  tendency 
to  preferve  fome  imprefllons  of  a  Deity  upon  their  minds,  which 

(/;)  De  Mundo,  cap.  vi.   Ariftot.  Oper.  torn.  T.  p.  610.    Edit.  Paris  1629. 
{i)  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  IV,  Oper.  p.  600.    G.    Edit.  Lugd.  1^90. 
(A)  Pint.  Oper.  torn.  II.  p.  369.   B.     Edit.  Francof.  1620. 
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could  never  be  abfolutely  erafed.  I  (hall  produce  a  few  teftimc- 
nies  to  this  purpofe  among  many  which  might  be  mentioned. 
Zakiicui-y  the  Locrian,  in  his  celebrated  procEmium  or  preface  to 
his  lawSj  faith,  that  "  all  thofe  who  inhabit  the  city  and  country 
"  ought  firft  of  all  to  be  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Gods, 
"  efpecially  when  they  look  up  to  heaven,  and  contemplate  the 
"  world,  and  the  orderly  and  beautiful  difpodtion  of  things.  Foe 
"  thefe  are  not  the  works  of  chance  or  of  men.  And  that  they 
"  ought  to  worfliip  and  honour  them,  as  the  authors  of  all  the 
"real  good  things  which  befal  us(/)."  "  It  is  eafy,"  faith 
Clinias,  the  Cretan,  one  of  Plato's  dialogifts,  in  his  tenth  book  of 
laws,  "  to  prove  this  truth,  that  there  are  gods."  And  when  the 
Athenian  hofpes  afks,  "  How  is  it  proved  ?  "  He  anfwers,  "  In 
"  the  firft  place,  the  eai'th,.  the  fun,  the  flars,  and  Ta  ^ty'/xxai  Ta> 
"  the  whole  complexion  and  conftitutioii  of  tilings,  the  well- 
"  ordered  variety  of  feafons,  diftinguiflied  by  years  and  months^ 
"  fhew  it :  as  alfo  the  confent  of  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians^ 
"  who  all  agree  that  there  are  Gods  {m)."  Cicero  has  many  paf- 
fages  concerning  the  proofs  of  a  Deity,  as  being  obvious  from  the 
works  of  nature.  "  Who,"  fays  he,  "  is  fo  blind,  that  when  he 
"  looks  up  to  the  heavens,  does  not  perceive  that  there  are  Gods  ? " 
Qms  eft  tarn  cscus,  qui  cum  fufpexerit  in  cseIos,   non  efle  Deos 


* 


(/)  This  exceBent  Fragment  has  been  preferved  to  us  by  Stoba:us.  Serm.  xlii 
The  reader  may  fee  it  at  large  quoted  and  elegantly  tianflated  by  the  learned  au^ 
thor  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  :  who  has  alfo  well  vindicated  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  it  againft  the  objeftions  of  a  famous  critic.  Div.  Leg.  vol,  I.  boc^  ii.  fefl. 
3d.   p.  Ii2etfeq.   et  127,  128.  4th  edit. 

[m]  Plato  De  Leg.  lib.  x.  Oper.  p.  664.    Ficln.  Edit.  Lugd.   1590. 
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fentiat  (;/)  ?  And  in  his  proem  or  introdudtion  to  his  laws  he 
reprefents  him  as  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  "  whom  the 
"  orderly  courfes  of  the  ftars,  the  viciffitudes  of  days  and  nights, 
"  the  diftributions  and  temperature  of  the  feafons,  and  the  vari- 
"  ous  things  produced  out  of  the  earth  for  our  ufc  and  enjoy- 
'•  ment,  do  not  compel  to  be  grateful  ? "  Qu^em  vcro  aftrorum 
ordinis,  quern  dierum  et  nodtium  viciffitudines,  quern  menfium 
temperatio,  quemque  ea  quas  gignuntur  nobis  ad  fruendum,  non 
gratum  elTe  cogant,  hunc  hominem  omnino  numerare  qui  de- 
ceat  (o)  ?  And  elfewhere,  having  mentioned  feveral  of  the  works 
of  nature  and  providence,  he  afks,  "  How  is  it  poffible  for  us, 
"  when  we  behold  thefe  and  numberlefs  other  thing^s  of  the 
"  fame  kind,  to  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that  there  prefideth  ovex 
"  them  fome  Maker  of  fo  great  a  work,  if  thefe  things  had  a 
"  beginning,  or  a  moderator  and  governor,  if,  as  Ariflotle  fup- 
"  pofes,  they  exifted  from  eternity."  Haec  igitur  et  alia  innumera,- 
bilia  cum  cernimus,  polTumufne  dubitare  quin  his  prasfit  aliquis 
vel  EfFedor,  fi  haec  nata  funt  ut  Piatoni  videtur,  vel  fi  femper 
fuerint,  ut  Ariftoteli  placet,  moderator  tanti  operis  et  muneris  (/>)  ? 
Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  De  Placit.  Philof.  lib.  I.  cap.  vi.  reckons 
the  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  influences,  the  har- 
mony of  their  motions,  and  the  effed:s  which  they  produce,  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  things  which  had  led  men  into  the  notion 
of  a  Deity  :  though  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  he  there  fpeaks  of 
men's  acknowledging  a  number  of  gods;  among  which  he  reckons. 

{n)  Oiat.  Harufpic.  Refponf.    p.  9. 

(0)  De  Legib.  lib.  II.  cap.  vii.  p.  95,  96.    Edit.  Davis,  2d. 

(/)  Tu.fcul.  Quseit.  lib.,  I.  cap,  xxviii.  p.  63,   Edit.  Davis,  4to, 
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the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars  {q).  I  think 
it  appears  with  great  evidence  from  the  feveral  pafTages  which 
have  been  produced,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  that  in 
the  heathen  world  men  were  fenfible  of  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment which  is  drawn  from  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  works  of 
nature,  to  the  exiftence  and  perfedions  of  a  Deity.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  though  they  generally  agreed  that  the  formation 
of  things  was  not  owing  to  chance  -,  yet  in  moft  of  the  pafTages 
here  referred  to,  they  do  not  argue  from  the  works  of  nature  to 
one  only  fupreme  Caufe,  but  feem  rather  to  infer  a  plurality  of 
deities  or  intelligent  caufes,  as  the  authors  of  this  fyftem.  And 
many  paffages  there  are  of  this  kind  among  the  antients.  It  is 
alfo  obfervable,  as  I  Ihall  fliew  dillindly  in  another  place,  that 
when  the  Pagan  authors,  who  lived  before  the  times  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  urge  the  confent  of  nations  againfl  the  atheifts  in  proof 
of  a  Deity,  they  generally  fpeak  of  Gods  in  the  plural,  and  not 
of  one  God  only.  Yet,  notwithftanding  their  polytheifm,  and 
the  many  gods  they  acknowledged  and  wordiipped,  which  was  a 
great  and  moft  culpable  defection  from  the  true  primitive  religion, 
they  ftill  retained  in  fome  degree  the  idea  of  one  fupreme  Divi- 
nity. But  it  mufl:  be  owned,  that  it  feemed  at  length  to  dwin- 
dle into  a  notion  of  one  God,  fuperior  in  power  and  dignity  to 
the  reft,  but  not  of  a  different  kind  from  the  other  divinities  they 
adored,  whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  really  and  truly  gods  as 
well  as  he,  and  fharers  in  the  fovereign  dominion  with  him. 
That  this  was  the  general  popular  notion  will  appear  in  the  farther 
progrefs  of  this  work. 

{q)  Plut.  Oper.  torn,  II.  p.  880. 
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It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth,  that  though 
the  poets  were  the  great  depravers  of  the  true  primitive  religion 
and  theology  among  the  Pagans,  yet  they  kept  up  the  antient 
tradition  of  one  fupreme  Deity.  Amidft  the  crowds  of  divinities 
they  mention,  there  is  ftill  running  through  all  their  writings  the 
notion  of  One  Supreme ;  of  whom  they  fpeak  in  the  moft  exalted 
terms,  and  to  whom  they  afcribe  the  higheft  divine  attributes, 
and  which  are  really  peculiar  to  the  one  true  God  j  as  that  he 
is  omnipotent,  that  he  feeth  all  things  and  governeth  the  whole 
world.  They  often  call  him  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Father  of 
gods  and  men.  They  defcribe  him  as  the  Univerfal  Monarch 
who  ruleth  men  and  the  gods  too.  Several  pafTages  might  be 
produced  to  this  purpofe  from  Homer  and  others  of  the  Greek 
poets,  who  in  this  are  followed  by  the  Latins.  The  reader  may 
particularly  confult  Plautus  in  the  prologue  to  his  Rudens,  vcr.  9. 
Virgil,  iEneid.  lib.  x.  ver.  a,  et  18.  Horace,  ode  xii.  lib.  i.  et 
lib.  iii.  ode  iv.  Other  teftimonies  are  produced  from  the  poets  by 
that  learned  writer  (r).  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  con- 
founded him  whom  they  reprefented  as  the  fupreme  God,  with 
that  Jupiter  of  whom  they  told  fuch  indecent  ilories,  and 
thus  corrupted  this  great  principle  of  all  religion.  This  however 
may  be  gathered  from  their  writings,  that  the  notion  of  one 
Supreme  Divinity  was  flill  preferved  among  them,  and  never 
utterly  extinguifhed  amidft  all  the  confulions  and  perverlions  of  the 
Pagan  theology. 

(r)  Cudworth's  Intel.  Sjftcm,  chap.  iv.  fcft.  19.  p.  355,  et  feq.   2d  edit. 
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I  do  not  now  enquire  into  the  fentiments  of  the  antient  philofo- 
phers  concerning  the  one  fupreme  God.  Thefe  will  be  diftindtly 
confidered  in  a  proper  place.  I  fliall  only  obferve  at  prefent, 
that  many  of  them  contributed  not  a  little  to  corrupt  this  great 
fundamental  article  of  religion  ;  though  fome  of  them  were  of  a 
nobler  charadler,  and  faid  excellent  things  concerning  the  Deity, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  joined  in  the  public  polytheifm  and 
idolatry. 

If  from  the  more  polite  and  civilized  parts  of  the  Heathen 
world,  we  proceed  to  enquire  how  the  cafe  flood  with  the  na- 
tions which  are  ufually  looked  upon  as  illiterate  and  barbarous, 
we  fhall  find  that  many  of  them  had  alfo  a  notion  of  one  Supreme 
Divinity ;  and  even  fome  of  thofe,  from  whom  one  would  have 
leaft  expedled  it,  feem  to  have  preferved  the  antient  tradition  in 
this  refped:  more  clear,  than  the  nations  among  whom  learning 
and  fcience  flouriilied. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  thought,  that  the  Hottentots,  or  nations 
which  inhabit  the  countries  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had 
no  notion  of  God  at  all :  but  the  lateft  and  beft  accounts  ajTure 
us,  that  they  believe  one  Supreme  Being.  F,  Tachart  tells  us, 
that  in  conference  with  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent  Hottentots, 
he  found  that  they  believed  there  is  a  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  caufeth  it  to  thunder  and  rain,  &c.  but  did  not  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  worfhip  him.  This  is  confirmed  by  other 
writers  of  credit,  particularly  by  Mr.  Kolben,  whofe  accounts  of 
tlie  Hottentots  are  the  moll  exad,  and  the  moft  to  be  depended 
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upon.     He  took  particular  pains,  whilll  he  w^s  at  tlie  Cape  of 
■Good  Hope,  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  to  inform  himlelf  of 
their  religion  and  cuftoms ;  and  affirms,  that  they  believe  a  Su- 
preme Being,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
that  are  therein,  through  whofe  omnipotence  all  things  live  and 
move ;  and  that  this  Being  is  endued  with  unfearchable  attributes 
and  perfedlions;    giving  him  a  name  which  in  their  language 
fignifieth  the  God  of  all  gods.     This  may  feem  to  argue  high 
ideas  of  the  Divinity.     But  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  fay 
of  this  Supreme  God,  that  he  is  a  good  man,  doing  no  harm  to 
any  body,  and  dwells  far  above  the  moon  ;  and  that  they  pay  no 
diftindl  worfhip  to  him,  though  they  do  to  the  moon.     They  alfo 
worfhip  an  evil  being,  whom  they  look  upon  to  be  the  father  of 
mifchief,  that  they  may  avert  his  malice  [s).     Confidering  their 
charadler,    it    can   hardly  be  fuppofed   that  their  notions  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  as  far  as  they  are  juft  and  right,  are  the  effed 
of  their  own  reafoning,  to  which  in  matters  of  religion  they  are 
obferved  to  have  an  utter  averfion ;   but  mufl:  have  proceeded 
from  the  remains  of  antient  tradition,  derived  to  them  from  tlieir 
anceftors,  of  whofe  opinions  and  cuftoms  they  are  very  tenacious. 
There  are  other  old  traditions  among  them,  fome  remarkable  in- 
ftances  of  which  are  mentioned  by  that  author. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  concerning  the  Negroes 
in  Guiney.  We  are  told,  that  they  generally  acknowledge  one 
Supreme  Almighty  Being  j  but  believe  he  is  too  far  above  us  to 

{s)  See  Kolben's  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Engllfh  tranflation.  Vol.!. 
■chap,  viii. 
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take  notice  of  poor  mortals :  and  therefore  they  pay  him  no  man- 
ner of  adoration ;  neither  praying  to  him,  nor  giving  him  thanks 
for  any  thing ;  but  pray  and  facrifice  to  a  multitude  of  other 
deities,  fome  of  which  are  extremely  ridiculous  (/). 

It  appears  from  both  antlent  and  modern  accounts  of  India, 
that  there  are  feveral  tribes  and  nations  there,  who  acknowledge 
and  worfnip  one  Supreme  Being,  as  the  original  and  producftive 
Caufe  of  all  things :  but  that  this  God  does  not  concern  himfelf 
immediately  with  things  of  little  moment,  but  has  created  other 
gods  to  be  his  Vicegerents ;  and  thefe  again  have  their  fubordinate 
gods,  of  whom  they  fuppofe  an  amazing  number,  to  each  of 
whom  Vv'orlhip  is  due  [u). 

The  people  of  Ceylon  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  Mr.  Knox  informs 
us,  who  lived  there  twenty  years,  worfhip  many  gods,  and  even 
evil  fpirits,  left  they  flioiUd  be  deftroyed  by  them ;  yet  they  ac- 
knowledge one  God  to  be  the  Supreme,  whom  they  caJl  by  a 
name  which  llgnlfies  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth;  but  .that 
he  fends  forth  inferior  gods,  to  whom  he  hath  committed  the 
care  of  affairs  {x).     Of  thefe  there  are  many  images,  and  they 

have 

(f )  See  Salmon's  account  of  Guiney  in  his  Modern  Hiftory,  from  Bofman  and 
other  aiuhois. 

{u)  Narrative  of  the  Danifti  miffionaries,  part  2d,  p,  7,  et  feq.  And  Phillips's 
account  of  the  religion,  &c.  of  the  people  of  Malabar. 

(jf)  This  notion  of  God's  not  concerning  himfelf  with  the  affilrs  of  this  world, 
but  committing  them  v/holly  to  inferior  deities,  obtained  very  generally  amor^ 
the  P.-igv.-is,    and  was   a  principal   cs-ufe  of  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  among 
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have  priefls  and  temples  dedicated  to  them,  but  none  to  the 
Supreme. 

As  to  the  people  of  America,  Acofta  tells  us,  "  That  this  is 
"  common  to  almoll  all  the  Barbarians,  that  they  acknowledge  a 
*'  God  fupreme  over  all  things,  and  perfectly  good:"  and  he 
adds,  ''  That  therefore  they  ought  to  be  carefully  taught  who  is 
"  that  fupreme  and  eternal  Author  of  all  things,  whom  they 

*'  ignorantly  worfhip. Hoc  commune  apud  omnes  pene  bar- 

"  baros  eft,  ut  Deum  quidem  omnium  rerum  fupremum  et 
"  fumme  bonum  fateantur — Igitur  et  quis  ille  fummus  idemquc 
"  fempiternus  rerum  omnium  opifex,  quern  ignoranter  colunt, 
"  per  omnia  doceri  debunt  (_>')."  And  Lafeteau  in  hisMoeurs  des 
Sauvages  obferves,  that  they  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being  or 
Spirit :  though  he  adds,  that  they  confound  him  with  the  fun, 
whom  they  call  the  great  fpirit,  the  author  and  mafter  of  life  {z). 
I  believe  this  is  true  of  many  of  thofe  favages,  but  ftill  it  ftiews 
they  had  a  notion  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  though  they  mifapplied 

them.  For  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  in  procefs  of  time  their  regards  and  wor- 
fliip  were  almofl  wholly  confined  to  thefe  inferior  deities,  upon  whom  they  thought 
■4hey  immediately  depended;  whilfl:  the  Supreme  God  was  regarded  as  little  more 
than  an  ideal  being,  and  almofl  intirely  neglefted. 

{y)  Jof.  Acofta  De  procuranda  Indorum  falute,  lib.  v.  p.  475,  as  cited  by  Cud- 
worth.  But  though  they  acknowledged  the  chief  God  to  be  very  good,  many  of 
-them  were  principally  foUicitous  ro  worlhip  an  evil  feeing  or  beings,  fbr  fear  of  their 
doing  tliem  milchitf. 

(z)  So  we  find  in  a  pafiage,  which  I  fliall  afterwards  cite  from  Macrobius,  that 
the  civilized  Roman  and  Greek  Pagans,  in  their  folemn  a£ls  of  devotion  to  the 
■.fun,  called  him  the  fpitit  of  the  world,  the  power  of  the  world,  the  light  of  the 
.world. 
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it  to  the  fun.     Some  of  the  Americans  however  feem  to  have  had 
a  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deity  above  the  fun.     Garcilaffo  de  la 
Vega  fays,  that  the  moft  antient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  before  the 
Incas  came  among  them,  and  whom  he  reprefents  as  extremely 
rude  and  uncultivated,    yet  acknowledged  one   Supreme  God, 
whom  they  called  Pacha  Camack  ;  and  faid,  that  it  was  He  that 
gave  life  to  all  things,  and  fuftained  and  preferved  the  univerfe  ; 
but  that  as  he  was  invifible,  and  they  did  not  fee  him,  they  could 
not  know  him  :  and  therefore  to  him  they  feldom  eredted  temples, 
or  offered  facrifices;   though  they  fliewed  their  veneration  for 
him  by  bowing  their  head,  and  lifting  up  their  eyes,  when  his 
facred  name  was  mentioned.     One  temple  however  was  eredted 
to  him,  in  a  valley  called  the  valley  of  Pacha  Camack,  which, 
was   ftanding  when    the  Spaniards  firft  came  into  thofe  parts. 
The  Incas  made  them  worfliip  the  fun  from  political  views :  im 
confequence  of  which  Pacha  Camack  became  in  a  great  meafure 
negledted.     We  are  told  alfo  concerning  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Florida,  that  they  worihip  one  God,  the  creator  of  all  things,, 
whom  they  call  Okee  :   their  high  priefts  offer  facrifice  to  him  j, 
but  they  believe  he  minds  not  human  affairs  himfelf,  but  commits^ 
the  government  of  them  to  other  deities,  whom  they  therefore 
worihip,  efpecially  the  fun  and  moon.. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  are  traces  of  the  belief  of  one^- 
Supreme  Deity  among  many  different  nations  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  world,  and  even  among  people  which  are  accounted  the 
moft  barbarous  ;  and  this  can  hardly,  be  fuppofed  to  be  merely 
owing  to  the  force  of  their  own  reafoning,  deflJtute  as  they  are 

of 
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of  learning  and  improvement.  It  is  moft  natural  to  afcribe  it  to 
the  remains  of  an  antient  univerfal  religion,  which  obtained  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  derived  from  the  firft  anceftors  of  the 
human  race.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  there  have  been  and  are 
other  nations,  among  whom  this  great  article  of  the  antient  reli- 
gion appears  to  have  been  almoft  intirely  loft,  and  who  acknow- 
ledged and  worfliipped  many  gods,  without  feeming  to  have  had 
any  diftindl  notion  of  one  God  that  is  abfolutely  fupreme  above 
all  the  reft.  But  not  to  infift  upon  this  at  prefent,  I  would  ob- 
ferve,  that  even  in  thofe  nations  which  ftill  retained  the  notion 
of  a  Supreme  Deity,  this  venerable  tradition,  tho'  highly  agree- 
able to  reafon,  came  at  length,  through  the  negligence  and  cor- 
ruption of  mankind,  to  be  amazingly  perverted  and  depraved. 
It  was  covered  and  overwhelmed,  fo  as  to  be  fcarce  difcernible 
under  a  monftrous  load  of  fuperftitions  and  idolatries^  Some  na- 
tions which  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being  rendered  him  no 
worfhip  at  all ;  in  others  his  worfliip  was  fo  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  that  of  idol  deities,  that  fcarce  any  traces  of  it  ao- 
pear  in  their  worfliip,  in  their  religion,  and  in  their  laws.  The 
great  number  of  divinities  which  were  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  worftiip  of  which  was  eftabliftied  by  public  autho- 
rity, turned  off  their  attention  and  regards  from  the  one  true  God, 
lb  that  he  was  in  a  great  meafure  negledled  and  overlooked,  whilft 
they  paid  that  worftiip  to  vain  idols  which  was  due  to  him  alone.. 
Mr.  Locke  therefore  had  juft  reafon  to  fay,  that  "  in  the  crowds 
"  of  wrong  notions  and  invented  rites,  the  world  had  almoft  loft 
"  fight  of  the  only  true  God(^)."     Lord  Bolingbroke  makes  the 

{a)  Locke's  Reafon.  of  Chrift.  in  his  works,  vol.11,  p.  530,  531.    Edit.  3d.. 

fanis: 


^4  ^The  Wor-JJAp  of  the  Supreme  God,  tec.  PartJ, 

lame  obfervatlon,  that  "  they  lofl  fight  of  him,  and  fuifered  ima- 
"  ginary  beings  to  intercept  the  worfliip  due  to  him  alone  [b)." 
Allowing  the  moft  favourable  reprefentations  that  can  poiiibly  be 
iimde  of  the  flate  of  the  heathen  world,  confidently  with  truth 
and  fa(S,  the  darknefs  and  confufion  the  people  were  under  with 
regard  to  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  was 
grofs  and  deplorable  to  an  aftonifliing  degree  j  fo  that  they  ftood 
in  great  need  of  an  extraordinary  divine  interpofition  to  recover 
them  from  it.  This  is  what  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  fhew.  '  And 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  principal  fteps  by 
which  this  grand  defedion  from  the  right  Jcnowledge  and  wor- 
fliip  of  the  only  true  God  was  brought  about,  and  came  to  pre- 
vail fo  generally  among  the  nations.  And  in  carrying  on  this 
enquiry  I  iliall  have  a  particular  regard  to  thofe  Pagan  nations 
which  have  been  mofl  admired  for  their  wifdom,  and  among 
/whom  learning  and  philofophy  feemed  to  make  the  greatefl 
progrefs. 

{b)  Bol.  Works,  veil.  IV.  p.  80,  et^et.  Edit.  410. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Tie  firji  corruption  of  religion^  and  deviation  from  the  htowledge 
and  worjhip  of  the  one  true  God,  was  the  worfjip  of  heaven  and 
the  heavenly  bodies.  "Tins  tioe  mojl  antient  kind  of  idolatry.  It 
began  very  ea7-ly,  and  fpread  very  generally  among  the  heathen 
iiations. 

THE  rnqft  antient  idolatry,  and  which  was  probably  the 
fir  ft  deviation  from  the  worfliip  of  the  one  true  God, 
feems  to  have  been  the  worftiip  of  heaven  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars.  Diodorus  Siculus-  acquaints 
us,  "  That  the  moft  antient  people  of  Egypt,  looking  up  to  the 
"  world  above  them,  and  the  Nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  beins 
"  ftruck  with  aftoniihment  and  admiration,  fuppofed  the  fun 
"  and  moon  to  be  the  eternal  and  firft  or  principal  Gods."  And 
he  afterwards  adds,  that  "  they  fuppofed  that  thefe  gods  govern 
the  whole  world  (c)."  This  paflage  is  cited  by  Eufebius,  who 
alfo  obferves  concerning  the  antient  Phoenicians,  that  o\  TroDTor 
(pt;(Tixol,  the  firft  natural  philofophers  among  them,  or  the  firft 
who  profefledly  applied  themfelves  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
things,  "  looked  upon  the  fun  and  moon,  and  other  wandering 
"  ftars,  and  the  elements,  and  the  things  that  were  connedcd 

(c)   TS{  KO.'x  A'cyvvrov  avSpawa?  to   Tia^awv-  ytvoi/sv®-  ava.Qh.i-^cena(;  ii;    rh  koV//wj 
«ai  Tw  Tuv  o>i!ov  ipCa-iv,  KccTXTr^JxyevTai  TExai  ^au/Acia-avra;  i/Trof^aSiTv  mat  Sek;  ai'Jia;  te  koi. 

Wp^TK;  TO'VTS   JJT'.IOD  Ha\  TYIV  (TfT^mW  TKTKJ.Sf.  TK?.  St8J  inp/ravJcW  tO'J-  a-UlMTTaVTa-KOTIXOV  Jloi^EU'i 

Diod.  Skill,  lib.  I.     Eufcb.  Prsepar.  Evangel,  lib.  I.  cap.  9.  ab  initio. 
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<'  with  thefe,  to  be  the  only  gods."     Thus,  inftead  of  being  led 
by  contemplating  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  to  adore  him  the 
glorious  author,  thefe  fearchers  into  nature  worfliipped  the  works 
themfelves  as  Gods.     Trufting  to  their  ov,^n  wifdom,  they  began 
to  negledl  the  antient  tradition  which  Mofes  lays  down  as  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.     What  has  been  laid  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians  holds  equally  concerning  the  Afiyrians  and  Chaldeans, 
whom  many  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  firfl  that  rendered  divine 
worfhip  to  the  heavenly  bodies.     It  is  not  however  probable,  that 
any  of  thefe  nations  fell  all  at  once  into  the  groffeil:  kind  of  this 
idolatry^     They  began  very  early  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy 
of  aftronomy,  and  to  make  obfervations  on  the  ftars,  their  mo- 
tions and  influences.     Among  them  judicial  aftrology  had  its  rife. 
By  indulging  their  fpeculations  they  came  to  regard  them  as  living 
intelligent  beings,  a  notion  which  afterwards  obtained  very  gene- 
rally among  mankind  {dy     At  firft  probably  they  might  confider 

them 

{d)  The  learned  Dr.  Campbell  is  vei-y  pofitive,  that  "  beyond  all  doubt,  man, 
•"  if  left  to  himfelf,  without  inflruftion,  ■will  conceive  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be 
"  all  animated  ;  and  that  by  inward  life  and  power  they  perform  all  their  mo- 
"  tions*."  And  again,  he  fays,  "  I  cannot  help  being  affured,  that  mankind,  left 
"  wholly  to  themfelves,  having  no  fupernatural  revelation,  will  not  only  appre- 
"  hend  the  heavenly  bodies  are  animals,  but  will  confine  their  thoughts,  their 
"  hopes  and  fears,  to  thefe  fuperior  beings,  upon  whom  they  judge  by  experience 
"  they  depend ;  and  will  have  no  notion,  no  conception  of  an  invifible  Being,  in- 
"  finitely  greater,  who  is  over  all,  God  blelTedfor  ever  f."  He  exprelTes  himfelf  to 
the  fame  purpofe  in  other  places,  and  thinks  this  is  the  moft  natural  way  of 
accounting  for  the  original  of  idolatry.  It  appears  to  me  very  probable,  that  men 
began  very  early  to  look  upon  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  to  be  animated  beings ; 
and  that  this,  with  the  conhderation  of  their  influences  on  this  lower  world,  was 

what 

*  Campbell's  Neceflity  of  Revelation,  p.  1S5,  1S6.  t  Ibid'  ?■  -";  anJp.  39J. 
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•them  in  a  fubordination  to  the  Supreme,  as  the  moil  glorious 
minifters  of  the  Moft  High,  and  to  whom  the  adminidration  of 
things  was  chiefly  committed  ;  to  whom  therefore  they  paid  a 
fuhordinate  worfhip.  But  they  came  afterwards  to  regard  them 
as  the  principal  deities,  who  had  an  univerfal  dominion,  and  on 
whom  mankind  had  their  chief  dependence.  Thus  was  intro- 
duced a  plurality  of  deities;  and  tlic  knowledge  and  worfliip  of 
the  only  true  God  came  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  neglc<3:ed  and 
loll.  Or,  if  they  paid  a  greater  worfliip  to  one  God  as  fuperior 
to  the  refl,  it  was  the  fun.  This  kind  of  idolatry  loon  fpread 
among  the  nations.     Maimonides  tells  us  concerning  the  antient 

what  principally  gave  rife  to  the  firfl:  and  moft  antient  idolatry.  But  I  cannot  carry 
it  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  with  this  learned  writer,  that  men,  if  left  to  themfelves, 
would,  "  beyond  all  doubt,"  conceive  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  all  animated,  and 
to  perform  all  their  motions  by  an  inward  life  and  powar  ;  and  that  it  would  be  as 
natural  for  them  to  look  upon  the  ftars  to  be  living  beings,  as  to  believe  that  the 
animals  they  fee  about  them,  men,  birds,  hearts,  &c.  are  living  beings.  I  (hould 
think  that  their  conrtant  unvaried  motions,  fo  different  from  the  fpontaneous  mo- 
tions of  animals,  would  rather  lead  men  to  conclude,  that  they  did  not  move  by  an 
inward  life  and  power  of  their  own.  Or,  fuppofing  men  to  regard  them  as  livini' 
beings,  it  would  not  neceflluily  follow,  that  they  could  not  raife  their  views  beyond 
them  to  an  invifible  Deity.  They  might  ftill  look  upon  them  to  be  the  creatures 
and  fubjefls  of  the  Supreme;  efpecially  confidering  that,  as  hath  been  already 
fliewn,  the  notion  of  the  Supreme  losing,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  had  been 
communicated  to  mankind  froin  the  beginning.  There  have  been  Chriftians, 
wlio  believed  the  flars  to  be  animated.  So  did  the  famous  Origen,  who  believed 
them  to  be  endued  by  God  with  reafon  and  wifdom,  and  yet  did  not  think  thej- 
ought  to  be,\vorfliipped,  but  God  only,  who  made  them  to  be  what  they  are,  and 

gave  them  light  and  underflanding and  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  other  fl'ars,  all 

join  with  jull  men  in  praifmg  Goo,  and  his  only  begotten  Son*.  The  fame  may 
be  fald  of  that  learned  Rabbi  Maimonides,  who  aflerts,  that  the  celeftial  orbs  are 
intelligent  and  rational  animals,  which  worfliip,  praife,  and  celebrate  their  Creator 
and  Lord.     And  he  rcprefents  other  Jewifli  doiffors  as  of  the  fame  opinion  f . 

*  Origen  cent.  Ceif.  lib.  V.  p.  137,  ijS.  t  Maimon.  More  Nevoch.  part  ii.  cap.  5. 
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Zabians,  who,  he  Hiys,  bad  fiiled  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  that 
thev  held,  that  there  is  no  God  befide  the  flars  :  that  thev  are  aH 
deities  ;  but  tluit  the  fun  is  the  great  or  chief  god  :  and  that  the 
highefl  notion  they  formed  of  God  was,  that  he  is  the  fpirit  or 
foul  of  the  celelllal  orbs  (<').  In  like  manner  Philo  Biblius,  the 
tranflator  of  iJanchoniathon's  Phoenician  Hifrory,  tells  us  concern- 
ing the  antient  inhabitants  of  Phcenicia,  that  "  they  accounted  this 
"  god,  fpeaking  of  the  fun,  to  be  the  only  Lord  of  heaven — 
"  Taroc  yxQ  ^sov  evofjLi^av  jxavsv  vooivZ.  jcJoisv."  And  therefore  he 
adds,  that  they  called  him  Baal  Sanien,  which  in  the  Phoenician 
language  has  that  fignification  (/).  The  learned  Mr.  Sale,  in 
his  preliminary  difcourfe  to  his  tranflation  of  tlie  Koran,  obferve^ 
from  the  Arabian  writers,  that  the  antient  Arabs,  from  the  riling 
and  fetting  of  the  ftars,  by  long  experience,  obferved  what 
"changes  "happen  in  the  air>  and  at  length  came  to  afcribe  divine 
power  to  them.  And  it  appears  from  a  paflage  in  the  antient 
book  of  Job,  that  in  his  time,  which  was  probably  before  Mofes, 
the  worflaip  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  pradifed  in  thofe  parts  of 
Arabia  where  he  lived  :  though  it  is  likely  there  were  ftill  many 
aihong  them,  as  well  as  Job  himfelf,  who  regarded  it  as  a  great 
iniquity  to  be  punifhed  by  the  judge,  and  as  a  denying  the  God 
that  is  above.  Job  xxxi.  26,  27,  a 8.  As  to  the  antient  Perlians, 
tliough  Dr.  Hyde  will  not  allow  what  Herodotus  affirms,  that 
they  worfhipped  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  the  elements,  all 
along  from  the  beginning,  yet  he  acknowledges  that  they  fell 
very  eaxly  into  the  worfliip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  even  before 

{e)  MaimoD.  More  Nevpch.  part  Hi.  cap.  29. 

(/)  Apud  Eufcb.  Prspar.  Evangel,  lib.  I.  cap.  10. 

the 
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the  days  of  Abraham  ;  though  he  affirms,  that  they  were  after- 
wards reclaimed  from  it,  and  that  they  all  along  ftill  retained 
the  knowledge  and  worOiip  of  the  one  Supreme  God.  But  whe- 
ther this  account  may  be  depended  upon  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  idolatrous  worfliip  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  made  a  con- 
fiedrable  progrefs  in  the  world  before  the  days  of  Mofcs,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  writings.  And  it  is  moft  exprcfly  prohibited  in  hi^ 
law. 

With  refpedl  to  the  antient  Grascians,  the  teftimony  of  Plato  in 
his  Cratylus  has  been  often  quoted.  "  The  lirft  inhabitants  of 
"  Greece,"  fays  he,  "  appear  to  me,  to  have  efteemed  thefe  only 
"  to  be  Gods,  as  many  of  the  Barbariajis  now  do,  the  fun,  and 
"  moon,  and  the  earth,  and  ftars,  and  heaven  (g)."  The  fame 
thing  is  fignified  by  Ariftotle,  when  he  faith,  that  "  it  hath  been 
"  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  antients  and  thofe  of  old  times, 
"  both  that  thefe  (viz.  the  ftars)  are  gods,  and  that  the  Divi- 
"  nity  comprehended  whole  or  univerfal  nature  {/j)."  And  he 
obferves,  that  "  all  the  other  things  were  added  afterwards,  for 
<«  the  better  prefuafion  of  the  multitude,  and  for  public  utility, 
"  to  keep  up  a  reverence  for  the  laws :  fuch  a?,  the  reprefcnt- 
"  ing  the  gods  to  he  of  human  form,  or  like  to  other  ani- 
"  mals,    and  other   things  of  that  kind,"     When   the  Greeks 

ftJo-'OTfp  vvv  wc>.?^Pi  Tuv  j3af€'j:cDy,  >iXio',',  kkI  5-E^r,»v,  km  yhv,  xaa  arpa,  xau  icmov.  Plat.  Opdi, 
-•■Fidn.  Edit.  Lugdun.  p.  263.    B. 

{h)  Tlu^aoiooTai  otto  ra:v  a^y^cclxv  Hat  "Tray^im,  on  Sfoi  te  eitiv  lunt,  xdi  7ncii)(^;i  r» 
^uov  TwoAnv  ifuciv.  Arill.  Metaph.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  S.  Oper.  to;n.  11.  p.  1003.  Edit. 
Paris  1629. 
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grew  in  learning  and  politenefs,  they  were  lliil  equally  addidled 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  heavenly  Jbodies,  as  theii-  rude  anceftors 
had  been,  with  this  difference,  that,  as  Ariftotle  intimates  in  the 
pafllige  now  referred  to,  they  added  other  groffer  idolatries  and 
fuperftitions  to  it.  It  was  for  affirming  tlie  ftars.  to  be  inanimate 
bodies,  which  was  looked  upon  to  be  a  denying  their  divinity, 
ajid  for  faying  that  the  fun,  is  a  body  of  fire,,  and  the  moon  an 
habitable  earth,  that  Anaxagoras  was  accufed  at  Athens  for  im- 
piety j  and,  as  fome  autliors  tell  us,  fined  five  talents,  and 
banifhed  (/).  And  though  Plutarch  feems  to  deny  this,  yet  he 
owns  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  that  Pericles  took  care  to  fend  Anaxa* 
goras  away  from  Athens,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  he  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  being  condemned  by  the  Athenians  if  he 
ftaid  there.  Even  the  great  Socrates  himfelf  cenfured  him,  as 
guilty  •of-'prefumption  and  arrogafnce  {k).  And  Plato,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  tenth  boOk  of  laws,  charges  that  opinion  as  leading 
to  atheifm,  and  a  denial  of  divine  providence:  and  he  himfelf 
frequently  prefcribes  the  worfliip  of  the  flars,  which  feem  to  be 
the  principal  divinities  he  recommends  to  the  people.  The  other 
philofophers,  and  efpecially  the  Stoics,  were  of  the  fame  fenti- 
ments.  Balbus  the  ftoic,  in  Cicero's  fecond  book  De  Natura  De- 
orum,  when  he  argues  for  a  providence,  takes  particular  pains  to 
prove,  that  the  ftars  are  gods,  and  to  be  worfhipped  as  fuch. 
Plutarch  gives  an  authentic  teftimony  of  the  general  opinion  and. 
pradice  of  the  Pagans  in  his  time,  and  plainly  exprelTes  his  own 

(i)  Dlog.  Laert.  in  Anaxagora,  lib.  ii.  fegm.  12,  ij,  14-. 

(k)  Xcn,  Mcmorab.  Soaat.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  7.  fegm,  6,  7-  P-  351.     Edit.  Oxon^ 
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approbation  of  it.  In  his  anfwer  to  Colotes,  the  Epicurean,  he 
reckons  it  among  the  things  which  are  moft  firmly  believed,  and 
which  cannot  without  great  abfurdity  be  denied,  "  That  there  is  a 
"  providence,  and  that  the  llm  and  moon  are  animated ;  whom," 
fays  he,  "  all  naen  worlhip,  and  to  whom  they  offer  up  facri- 
*'  nces  and  prayers — ^Ojs  Troivrei  av^puiroi  ^iisci,  xcci  Trooa-iu^oirxi 

To  this  fpccies  of  idolatry  may  alfo  be  referred  their  worfliip- 
ping  and  afcribing  divinity  to  the  whole  compafs  of  the  heaven  or 
circumambient  asther,  which  many  of  them  efteemed  to  be  the 
chief  god ;  not  indeed  conlidered  merely  as  inanimate,  but  as 
animated  with  a  foulj  of  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  par- 
takers. Remarkable  to  this  purpofe  is  that  paffage  of  Ennius, 
preferved  by  Cicero.  "  Afpice  hoc  fublime  candens,  quern  in- 
"  vocant  omnes  Jovem — Behold  this  refplendent  height  of  heaven, 
"  which  all  men  invoke  as  Jove."  To  this  may  be  added  a  paf- 
fage  from  Euripides,  which  Cicero  tranflates  thus : 

"  Vides  fublime  fufum,  immoderatum  SEthera, 

"  Qui  terram  tenero  circumjedlu  ampleditur. 

"  Hunc  fummum  habeto  divum,  hunc  perhibeto  Joveni. — 

*<  Thou  feeft  the  high  unmeafurable  expanfe  of  aether,  which 
"  encompaffeth  the  earth  in  its  tender  em.brace.  This  regaid  as 
"  the  chief  of  the  gods,  celebrate  this  as  Jupiter  (//;)."  The  fa- 
mous ftoic  Chryfippus  argued,    as  Cicero  informs   us,    that  he 


(/)  Plut.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  1123.    Edit.  Francof.  i6jo» 
{in)  DeNat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2  et  25. 
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whom  men  call  Jupiter  is  the  aether.     "  Chryfippus  difputavit 
"  aethera  efle  eum  quern  homines  appellant  Jovem."     That  great 
naturalifl  Pliny  fays,  "  It  Is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  this  world, 
"  and  that  which  by  another  name  is  called  heaven,  which. en- 
"  compaffeth  and  governeth   all  things,    is  God,   eternal,   im- 
"  menfe,  and  which  was  never  made,  nor  fiiall  be  deftro3'ed  (;/). 
"  — Mundum  et  hoc  quod  nomine  alio  coelum  appellare  libuit, 
"  cujus  circumflexu  reguntur  omnia,  numen  efl'e  credi  par  eft, 
*'  eternum,    immenfum,    neque   genitum,    neque   interiturum." 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  they  afcribed  Divinity  to  the 
heavens,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  not  exclufively  of,  but  as  having 
a  particular  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  efpecially  the  chief 
of  them  the  fun.     To  him  they  afcribed  the  attributes  peculiar  to 
the  one  true  God.     Thus  Ulyffes  in  Homer  faith  of  the  fun,  that 
"  he  feeth  and  knoweth  all  things. — Tla.vr'  iq:oca  xal  Travr  iira.- 
v.Bii  {o).     The  Orphic  verfes,  which  whether  compofed  by  Or- 
pheus himfelf  or  not,  give  in  many  inftances  a  juft  reprefentation 
of  the  antient  Pagan  theology,  defcribe  him  by  the  moft  glorious 
epithets,  as  "  having  an  eternal  eye  that  fees  all  things — -jrav 
"  ^i^y.U  tx^v  dii^viov  of^fJLcc-"  and  as  "  the  eye  of  righteoufnefs, 
and  the  light  of  life — o(jt.y.a  J'/x.ioo-u/w,  ^cotis  (po^i"     Menander  de- 
clares, that  men  ought  to  worfhip  him  as  -jt^mtov  ^iZi — the  firft  or 
chief  of  the  gods(/'i.      Plotinus  and  thofe  Pythagoreans   who 
lived  a  confiderable  time  after  Chriftianity  had  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  in  the  world,  and  who  were  very  clear  in  their  acknow- 


(h)  Hift.  Nat  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 

{6)  Odyfl".  /*.  verf.  321. 

{/)  Apud  Campbell.  NecefT.  Revel,  p.  203.  295. 
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ledgments  of  the  cnc  Supreme  Gcd,  and  pretended  to  an  wctra- 
ordiiiary  degree  of  refinement,  yet  pleaded  for  the  divinity  and 
woilhip  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  and  for  offering  up  prayers  to  them. 
The  emperor  Julian  has  a  pompous  oration  in  honour  of  the 
fun,  whom  he  reprcfents  as  the  parent  of  mankind,  who  gene- 
rates our  bodies,  and  fends  down  our  fouls,  and  bcftows  upon  us 
all  the  good  things  we  enjoy — and  concludes  with  fupplicating  to 
him  for  peace  and  fafety  here,  and  for  joy  and  happinefs  here- 
after {q).  Macrobiuc^,  who  flouriflicd  under  the  emperors  Honorius 
and  Theodofius,  and  who  was  himfelf  a  Pagan  (r),  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  prove  that  the  fun  was  the  one  unlverfal  deity, 
who  was  adored  under  feveral  names  and  charadters.  This  plea 
he  manages  with  a  variety  of  learning  in  the  perfon  of  Vettius 
Prajtextatus,  one  of  great  cminency  among  the  Pagans  of  that 
time,  whom  he  reprefents  as  the  prefident  of  all  the  facred  rites, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  their  theology  ;  "  facrorum  omni- 
"  umpraeful — facrorum  unice  confcius."  See  the  firll:  book  of  his 
Saturnalia  the  17th  and  following  chapters.  And  he  concludes 
with  obferving,  that  the  priefls  and  divines  were  wont  to  ufe  this 
prayer  in  their  devotions  or  holy  ceremonies  :  "  O  almighty  or 
"  all-governing  fun,  the  fpirit  of  the  world,  the  power  of  the 
"  world,  the  light  of  the  world  —  'tiiXie  Trccvrmpalop,  koo-/w.h 
"  TTvivjj.cc-,  xoa-fx-d  jufa.iJ.ti,  xocr//,s  (pooi."  And  he  adds  a  quotation 
from  feme  verfes  afcribed  to  Orpheus,  in  which  the  fun  is  called 

(y)  Orat.  4. 

(r)  See  this  clearly  proved  by  Mr,  MafTon,  in  his  Tra.51  ou  tlie  (Luighter  oi 
the  children  of  Bethlehem. 

Jupiter 
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jupiKr  and  Bacchus,  the  father  of  fea  and  land;  and  the  genera- 
tion of  all  things  is  attributed  to  him  {s). 

The  fame  Macrobius  acquaints  us,  that  the  Affyrians  gave  the 
name  Adad  to  him  whom  they  worfhipped  as  the  highefl  and 
greateft  God  :  that  this  name  being  interpreted  fignifies  One,  and 
that  by  him  they  underflood  the  fun.  "  Affyrii  Deo,  quern 
"  fummum  maximumque  venerantur,  Adad  nomen  dederunt : 
"  ejus  nominis  interpretatio  fignificat  Unus.  Hunc  igitur  ut  po- 
"  tentiflimum  adorant  Deum :  fed  fubjungunt  eidem  Deum  no- 
"  mina  Adargatin,  omnemque  poteilatem  cundavum  rerum  his 
"  duobus  attribuunt,  folem  terramque  intelligentes  {t)."  It  ap- 
pears from  Philoftratus,  that  the  Indian  Brachmans,  who  were 
extolled  by  AppoUonius  as  far  excelling  all  the  wife  men  upon 
earth,  made  the  fun  the  chief  obje£t  of  their  worfhip,  and  were 
themfelves  called  the  priefls  of  the  fun.  As  to  the  Chinefe,  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  cuftom  from  the  time  of  their  firft  emperor 
Fohi,  for  their  emperors  to  facrifice  to  heaven  and  earth.  And 
F.  Navarette,  who  lived  many  years  in  China,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  their  language,  religion,  and  learning,  looks 
upon  it  as  a  certain  thing,  that  the  Chinefe  have  from  a  remote 
antiquity  worfliipped  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars ;  and  that  they 
knew  nothing  more  noble  than  the  material  heaven  wh'ch  we 
behold.     He  adds,  that  "  fo  fay  their  books,  and  their  learned 

(j)  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap.  23.  p.  217.    Edit.  Lond.  1694. 
(0  Ibid. 
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"  men  own  it  («)."  Tavernier  in  his  account  of  Tonquin, 
which  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  China,  though  for 
fome  hundreds  of  years  part:  it  has  had  kings  of  its  own,  relates, 
that  they  facrifice  to  the  fun,  moon,  and  other  planets  ;  and  have 
four  principal  gods,  and  one  goddefs.  We  are  told,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaft  Eaftern  Tartary  wor- 
fhip  a  plurality  of  deities  j  and  particularly  the  fun,  moon,  and 
the  four  elements  (.v).  Herodotus  affirms  concerning  all  the 
Libyans,  that  they  (aerified  only  to  the  fun  and  moon  :  and  both 
he  and  Strabo  fay  of  the  Maffagetse,  that  they  efteemed  the  fun 
to  be  the  only  deity,  and  facrified  a  horfe  to  him(^).  The  fun 
was  alfo  the  principal  deity  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in 
America,  to  whom  tliey  eredled  temples,  and  offered  facrifices, 
and  paid  their  moil  folemn  acfls  of  worfhip  :  and  if  fome  of  tliem 
had  a  notion  of  a  God  higher  than  the  fun,  they  looked  upon  him 
to  be  too  far  above  them,  and  therefore  had  little  regard  to  him  in 
their  devotions.  I  might  inftance  alfo  in  the  anticnt  inhabitants 
of  Terra  Firma  in  America,  of  New  Granada,  and  Hifpaniola,  the 
Canary  and  Philippine  Iflands,  the  Gallans,  a  people  bordering 
on  Abyffinia,  and  feveral  other  African  nations ;  as  alfo  the  an- 
tient  Gauls,  Germans,  and  other  nations  in  Europe  (z). 

(h)  See  Navarette's  Account  of  China  in  ChurchlU's  ColIedUon  of  Travels,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  74.  B4,  85.  et  ibid.  p.  188,  189. 

(x)  Giimflon's  States  and  Empires,  p.  701. 

(y)  Herod,  lib.  iv.  cap.  188.     Strabo  Gcogr.  lib.  xi. 

(z)  Tlie  reader  may  confult,  concerning  feveral  of  the  nations  here  mentioned, 
"Millar's  Hift.  of  the  Propag.  of  Cluiffianity,  vol.  ii. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  this  kind  of  idolatry,  which  the  fcripture 
calls  the  worfhip  of  the  hoft  of  heaven,  hath  fpread  generally 
through  the  Pagan  nations  in  Europe,  A(ia,  Africa,  and  America, 
not  only  among  the  favage  and  illiterate,  but  the  inoft  learned 
and  polite.  Haman  wifdom  and  philofophy,  inftead  of  reclaim- 
ing them  from  it,  rather  devifed  plaufible  colours  and  pretences 
to  palliate  or  juftify  it.  And  it  is  owing  principally  to  the  light 
of  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  revelation,  that  this  idolatry  is  now 
banilhed  from  fo  many  nations  among  whom  it  antiently  pre- 
vailed. Lord  Herbert,  who  endeavours  to  reprefent  the  Pagan 
religion  in  the  moft  favourable  light,  after  having,  in  the  fourth 
and  following  chapters  of  his  book  De  Religione  Gentilium, 
given  an  account  of  the  worfhip  paid  by  the  Pagans,  antient  and 
modern,  to  the  heavens,  the  fun,  moon,  and  fliars,  and  which  he 
reprefents  to  be  univerfal>  apologizes  for  it  at  the  end  of  his  ninth, 
chapter,  by  faying,  that  they  worfhipped  the  flars  to  the  honour 
of  the  Supreme  God.  "  Omnes  ftellas,  fed  in  fummi  Dei  ho- 
"  norem,  certe  olini  fuiiTe,  et  etiamnum  effe  cultas,  conclu- 
"  dimus."  This  indeed  was  pretended  by  fome  of  the  phiiofo- 
phers,  and  particularly  by  tliofe  of  them  who  flood  up  as  advo- 
cates for  Paganifm  after  Chriftianity  had  made  its  appearance  ia 
the  world}  as  if  it  could  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  only  true  God 
to  render  that  religious  worfhip  and  adoration  to  the  works  which 
he  hath  made,  which  is  due  to  him  the  glorious  A,uthor.  That 
noble  writer  himfelf,  in  his  3d  chapter,  after  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  deity  which  were  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
fliewn  that  tliofe  names  and  titles  were  alfo  ufed  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, owns  that  the  Hebrews  appropriated  thofe  names  and  titles 

to 
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to  the  one  Supreme  God  fuperior  to  the  llin,  but  that  the  Gentiles 
underftood  by  him  no  other  than  the  lun  itielf.     "  Quamvis  lu- 
"  perius  fole  numen  fub  hilce  nominibus  intellexerunt  Hebrii 
"  folem  neque  aliud  numen  intellexerunt  Gentiles."     He  infinu- 
ates  indeed  that  the  worfliip  paid  to  the  fun  was  fymbolical,  ren- 
dered to  the  fun  as  the  molt  glorious  image  and  fymbol  of  the 
Divinity.     And  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  this  might  be  the  notion 
which  fome  perfons  of  fublime  fpeculation  entertained  of  it.     But 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  vulgar  Pagans,  who  worfliipped  the 
fun  and  ftars,   carried  their  refinements  fo  far.     His  Lord/liip 
himfelf  expreffes  a  doubt,  that  the  people  did  not  fufficiently  un- 
derhand that  fymbolical  worihip.     "  Symbolicum  ilium  cultum 
"  haud  fatis  forfan  inteUexit  {a)r     And  I  think  from  the  ac- 
counts that  are  given  us  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded,  that  the 
generality  of  the  vulgar  Heathens,  and  many  even  of  their  learned 
men  and  phiiofophers  themielves,  though  they  had  not  entirely 
loft  the  idea  of  the  one  Supreme  God,  transferred  it  to  the  fun. 
To  him  they  attributed  the  divine  titles  and  attributes:  on  him 
they  terminated  their  worfhip,    and  in  conjunaion  with   him, 
though  in  a  kind  of  fubordination  to  him,  on  the  other  ftars,  and 
and  on  the  eardi  and  elements  j  all  wliidi  they  fuppofed  to  be 
animated.     The  laft-mentioned  learned  and   noble  author  fup- 
pofes  them  to  have  worftiipped  the  fun  "  vice  fummi  Deij"  and 
reprefents  them  as  having  a<5led  no  lefs  abfurdly  than  thole  would 
do,  who,  coming  to  the  court  of  a  moft  powerful    monarch, 
fliould  give  the  honours  due  only  to  the  king  to  the  firft  courtier 

(«)  Herb.  DeReJig.  Gentil.  p.  293.   Edit.  Amftel.  8vo.  1700. 
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they  faw  cloathcd  in  Iplendid  apparel.  "  Certe  qui  folem  vice 
"  fummi  Dei  coluerunt,  proinde  fecere,  ac  illi  qui  ad  aulam  po- 
«'  tentiflimi  principis  accedentes,  quern  primum  amidlu  fplendido 
"  indutum  cernerent,  regium.  illi  cultum  deferendum  exiftima- 
"  verint(^)." 

Thus  we  have  confidered  the  firft  great  deviation  from  the 
knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  true  God  among  the  heathen' 
nations.  And  I  fhall  conclude  the  account  of  this  kind  of  idola- 
try with  the  elegant  reprefentation  made  of  it  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  wifdom.  "  Surely  vain  ars  all  men  by  nature,  who 
"  are  ignorant  of  God,  and  could  not  out  of  the  good  things  that 
"  are  k^n  know  him  that  is :  neither  by  confidering  the  works- 
♦*  did  they  acknowledge  the  workmafter ;  but  deemed  either  fire 
"  or  wind>  or  the  fwift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the  ftars,  or  the  vio- 
"  lent  water,  or  the  lights  of  heaven,  to  be  the  gods  which  go- 
"  vern  the  world.  With  whofe  beauty,  if  they  being  delighted 
"  took  them  to  be  gods,  let  them  know  how  much  better  the- 
"  Lord  of  them  is :  for  the  firft  author  of  beauty  hath  created; 
"  them.  But  if  they  were  aftonifhed  at  their  power  and  virtue,, 
"  let  them  underftand  by  them,  how  much  mightier  he  is  that 
«'  made  them.  For  by  the  greatnefs  and  beauty  of  the  creation, 
"  proportionably  the  Maker  of  them  is  ktx\  {c)."' 

{b)  Herb.  DeRelig.  Gentll.  p.  293.    Edit.  Amftel.  170c.. 
(f)  Wifd.  chap.  xiii.  i 5. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

T/6(?  WorJJnp  of  deified  Men  and  Heroes  another  fpecies  of  Idolatry  of 
an  ancient  date,  and  which  obtained  very  early  in  the  Pagan 
world.  Mofi  of  the  principal  objedls  of  the  Heathen  worJJnp^  the 
Dii  majoriim  Gentium,  had  been  once  dead  men.  The  names  and 
pecidiar  attributes  originally  belonging  to  the  one  Supreme  God  ap- 
plied to  them,  particularly  to  "Jupiter ;  to  whom  at  the  fame  time 
ivere  afcribed  the  mofi  criminal  actions,  fupiter  Capitolinus,  the 
principal  ohje&  of  worfi.ip  among  the  antient  Romans,  not  the  one 
true  God,  but  the  chief  of  the  Pagan,  divinities.  The  pretence, 
that  the  Pagan  polytheifm  was  only,  the  worfi:ipping  one  true  God 
under  various  names  and  manifeftations,  examined  and  fi:ewn  to 
be  infufficient.  The  different  names  and  titles  of  God  erected  into 
different  deities. 


1 


"MIERE  was  another  fpeeies  of  idolatry,  which  alfo  began 
very  early  in  the  world,  and  very  generally  prevailed, 
which  was  the  wo.fhip  of  deified  men  or  heroes.  Here  a  new 
fcene  of  polytheifm  opens,  which  produced  an  amazing  mul- 
tiplicity of  Gods,  and  continually  increafed.  Philo  Biblius,  as 
cited  by  Eufebius,  obferves,  that  '*  the  moft  antient  Barba- 
"  rians,  efpecially  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  from  whom 
•<  other  people  took  this  cuftom,  reckoned  thofe  among  the 
"  greateft  gods,  who  had  been  the  inventors  of  things  ufeful  and 
"  necelTary  to  human  life,  and  who  had  been  benefadors  to 
c  *'  the. 
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*'  the  nations."  And  that  to  them  they  confecrated  pillars  and 
ftatueSj  and  dedicated  facred  feflivals  {d).  It  is  probable,  that 
at  firft  thefe  things  were  little  morfc  than  monuments  or  me- 
morials to  their  honour,  but  afterwards  became  religious  rites  j 
and  from  honouring  and  celebrating  their  memory,  they  proceeded 
to  regard  them  as  deities.  Thus,  as  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Wifdom  expreffes  it,  "  in  procefs  of  time  an  ungodly  cuftom 
*'  grown  ftrong  was  kept  as  a.  law,  and  graven  images  were 
"  worfliipped  by  the  commandments  of  kings  [e')!'  It  was  the 
notion  of  hero  deities,  which  principally  introduced  the  worfhip 
of  images  hi  human  form,  to  which  divine  honours  were  paid. 
And  what  is  there  faid  of  kings  may  be  applied  to  moft  of  the 
antient  legiflators,  and  the  founders  and  governors  of  cities  and 
commonwealths.  From  political  views  they  encouraged  the  wor- 
fhip of  fome  who  had  once  been  men,  and  took  them  into  the 
number  of  their  gods  (/).     This  became  part  of  the  religion  of 

((f)  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  p.  32,  33.    Edit.  Paris  1628. 

(f)  Wifd.  ch.  xiv.   1 6. 

{/)  Cicero,  in  the  perfon  of  Balbus  the  ftoic,  very  much  approves  the  cuRom  of 
paying  divine  honours  to  famous  men,  and  regarding  them  as  gods.  De  Nat. 
Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  24.  p.  163,  164.  Edit.  Cantabrig.  1723.  And  in  his  3d  book 
De  Nat.  Deor.  cap.  19.  p.  29;.  Cotta  obferves,  that  in  moft  cities  it  was  ufnal, 
in  order  to  encourage  men  to  hazard  their  lives  for  the  commonwealth,  to  take 
thofe  who  liad  been  eminent  for  their  fortitude  into  the  number  of  their  gods :  of 
which  he  there  gives  feveral  inftances.  Accordingly  this  is  what  Cicero  himfelf 
prefcribcs  in  his  fecond  book  of  laws,  where  he  requires,  that  thofe  gods  ihould  be 
worfhipped,  whom  their  merits  had  called  into  heaven.  De  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
p.  100.  And  it  will  appear  from  a  palTage  to  be  foon  quoted  from  him,  that  even 
thofe  which  were  accounted  the  chief  of  the  Pagan  deities  were  fuch  as  had  been 
once  men.  Such  was  the  effect  of  modelling  religion  by  the  rules  of  human  wifdom 
and  policy,  which,  in  this  as  well  as  other  inftances,  has  greatly  corrupted  and 
depraved  it. 

the 
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the  ftate,  with  which  the  people  readily  complied,  and  which 
at  length  was  carried  fo  far,  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  bani(h  the 
knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  out  of  the  Nations, 
As  thofe  that  fet  up  the  heaven,  the  fun,  and  ftars,  for  gods,  did 
apply  to  them  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  fo 
when  the  cuftom  of  worlhipping  deified  men  took  place,  their 
names  and  titles,  and  the  rites  of  their  worfhip,  came  at  length 
to  be  confounded  with  thole  of  the  celeftial  deities  :  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  had  thofe  attributes  afcribed  to  them,,  and  that 
Worfhip  paid  them,  which  properly  belong  to  the  one  God,  the 
creator  of  the  univerfe.  Philo  Biblius,  in  the  paflage  above  re- 
ferred to  from  Eufebius,  obferves  it  as  a  thing  particularly  re- 
markable, that  they  applied  the  names  of  their  kings  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  univerfe,  and  to  feveral  of  thofe  things  which  they 
efteemed  to  be  gods,  and  which  he  calls  (puaix.ik  Gea?,  natural  gods, 
viz.  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars.  This  caufed  an  inextricable  con- 
fufion  in  the  heathen  worfhip,  as  Selden  has  obferved  [g).  Thus, 
Ofiris  among  the  Egyptians,  Bel  among  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
Baal  of  the  Ph(£nicians,  fignified  both  a  deified  man  and  the  fun. 
Many  other  names  of  their  gods  might  be  mentioned,  which 
were  the  names  both  of  flars  and  heroes :  and  they  were  both 
honoured  with  the  moft  divine  titles  and  epithets.  Several  emi- 
nent writers  have  fhewn,  that  the  names  of  fome  of  the  Pagan, 
deities  were  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  God,  as  Jove, 

{g)  Seld.  De  Diis  Syiis,  Proleg.  cap,  iii.  p.  5 1 .  Edit.  Lipf.  To  the  (ama 
purpofe  Lord  Herbert.  "  Initio  heroas  in  aflris  plerumque,  aftra  in  heroibus  co- 
"  lentes,  adeo  ut  cognomines  ita  dTent,  neque  fatis  judicari  pofTet  numaniles  d^ 
"  lis  contextae  fabulx  ad  aftra  myftice,  an  ad  homines  mythice  pertinerent." 
Ele  Relig.  Gentil.  cap.  xik 
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Euius,  Sabius,  &c.  which  were  originally  underflood  of  the  one 
Supreme  Deity,  but  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to  ^deified 
heroes.    Who  thofe  heroes  were  that  were  firft  worshipped  among 
the  Pagans  as  gods,  the  learned  are  not  agreed.     Some  celebrated 
authors  have  difplayed  an  abundance  of  learning  to  fliew,  that  all 
the  tables  relating  to  the  antient  Pagan  divinities,  and  the  adlions 
afcribed  to  them,  were  taken  from  the  Scripture  accounts   of 
Noah,  the  Patriarchs,  of  Mofes,  and  the  moft  eminent  Jewifli 
heroes.     This  feems  to  be  a  carrying  the  matter  too  far :   yet, 
I  think,  they  have  offered  enough  to  render  it  probable,    that 
this  was -the  cafe  in  feveral  inffances,  and  that  there  wao  in  the 
heathen  mythology  a  mixture  of  obfcure  traditions  relating  to 
fome  of  the  Patriarchs  before  and  after  the  flood,  and  other  emi- 
nent perfons  mentioned  in  Scripture.     Thefe  were  jumbled  toge- 
ther with  the   accounts   of  the  antient   Egyptian  and    Grecian 
heroes,  and  afterwar.ds  farther  difguifed  and   embelliflied  with 
poetical  fi<ftions,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  polTible  clearly  to  difcern  and 
diflinguifli  the  genuine  original  traditions,  from  wliat  was  after- 
wards added  to  them.     The  Abbe  Banier,  in  his  mythology  of  the 
aatients,  has  offered  a  great  deal  to  prove,  that  the  fables  of  an- 
tiquity are  not  merely  allegorical,  but  founded  upon  fads,  and 
under  the  difguife  of  divers  fiftitious  circumflances  contain  the 
hillory  of  jnany  real  events.     He  gives  a  particular  detail  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  antient  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  ^Ethiopians,  Phoe- 
nicians,   Syrians,    Chaldeans,    Carthaginians,    Greeks,    Romans, 
Gauls,  Germans,  and  other  nations  (/:').     Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his 

Chronology, 

{h)  The  Abbe  Pluche,  in  his  Hiftoire  du  Ciel,  goes  upon  a  different  ifcheme.  He 
endeavours  to  (hew,  that  the  Egyptian  mythology,  religion,  and  theogony,  from 
which  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  derived,  was  wholly  owing  to  an  abufe 

of 
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Chronology,  has  alfo  confidered  this  matter,  and  given  a  good 
account  of  tlie  antient  deities,  fo  famous  in  Pagan  ftory,  efpecial- 
ly  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  mention  a  judicious  obfervation  of  Paufanias,  that  "  m 
*'  every  age,  many  events  which  happened  a  long  time  ago,  have 
"  been  rendered  incredible  by  tliofe  who  have  raifed  a  fuper- 
'*  flrudlure  of  lies  upon  things  which  were  originally  true."  He 
adds,  that  "  they  who  heard  thefe  fabulous  relations  with  piea- 
"  fure,  were  apt  to  add  to  them  other  fidions,  and  fo  tlie  truths  by 
"  mixing  falflioods  with  them  were  corrupted  and  deftroyed  (/)," 
As  the  Pagans  had  among  them  traditionary  accounts  of  the  lives 
and  adions,  both  good  and  bad,  of  thole  perfons  who  had  been 
<leilied,  thefe  being  mixed  with  fables,  were  wrought  into  their 
theology ;  which  had  the  moll  pernicious  c^t&.  upon  their  reli- 
gion and  worfliip.  Cotta,  in  Cicero  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  4*. 
fpeaking  of  thole  who  faid  that  famous  and  powerful  men  had 
after  death  obtained  divine  honours,  and  been  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  gods  j  and  that  thefe  are  the  gods  whom  we  are 

of  the  antient  hicroglyphicnl  characters,  which  were  originally  nothing  clfe  than 
/igns  to  advertife  the  Egyptians  of  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  Nile,  of  the 
variations  of  the  feafons,  the  rules  of  agriculture,  and  the  different  labours  of  the 
huflwndman,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  That  it  might  be  fo  in  feveral 
Inftances,  and  that  an  abufe  of  the  hieroglyphical  charafters  probably  gave  occafion 
to  fome  of  the  antient  mythological  fables,  may  be  allowed,  and  had  been  obferved 
by  learned  men  before.  But  to  make  this  the  fole  original  of  the  gods  and  god- 
defles  of  the  Egyprians  and  Greeks,  with  all  their  facred  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  a 
fcheme  that  cannot  be  fupported.  His  conjedlnres  are  very  ingenious;  but  in  the 
•extent  to  which  he  has  carried  them,  ferve  only  to  fhew,  how  apt  learned  men  .ire, 
when  they  have  fallen  upon  a  new  and  favourite  hypothefis,  to  run  into  extremes. 

(:')  "E.V  Tw  Ttavrt  aiavi  ito».»  /wjv  iraAai  trt/if  jtvra  jUWeti  ce  ynineva  amra  £ii'«i  ws- 
Tminavty  oi  tc?;  a?.n9ii7iv  imiKooo/ji^ijii  e-^iuff/iha.    Paufanias  in  Aicadicis. 
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wont  to  fupplicate  and  adore ;  adds,  that  this  fubjedl  was  particularly 
treated  of  by  Euhemerus,  the  Meffenian,  whofe  work  was  tranr- 
flated  by  Ennius  into  Latin;  and  that  he  fliewed  both  when  they 
died  and  where  their  fepulchres  were  to  be  feen.     "  Ab  Euhe- 
"  mero  autem  et  mortes  et  fepulturas  demonftrantur  deorum  (i)." 
He  indeed  there  infinuates,  that  thofe  who  talked  thus  were  void 
of  all  religion  ;  "    expertes  religionum  omnium."     And  puts  the 
queflion,  whether  Euhemerus  did  not,   inftead  of  confirming  re- 
ligion,   take  it  away  intirely  ?    "  Utrum  igitur  hie  confirmafle 
"  religionem  videtur,  an  penitus  totam  fuftulifle  ?"  Yet  the  fame 
Cotta,   in  the  3d  book  De  Nat.  Deor.  cap.  xv.  et  feq.    infifts 
largely  upon  it,  that  fome  of  their  gods  were  once  mortals ;  and 
reprefents  thofe  accounts  as  collefted  from  antient  fame  or  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greeks.     "  Ex  veteri  GrjEciae  fama  colledas."    Ibid, 
cap.  xxiii.     And  Cicero,   in  one  of  his  beft  treatifes,  exprelTes 
himfelf  very  fully  to  the  fame  purpofe.     He  fays,  that  "  almcft 
"  the  whole  heaven  is  filled  with  the  human  race :    that  upon 
"  fearching   into   the   antient  accounts,    and    what  the   Greek 
"  writers  have  delivered  from  them,  it  will  be  found,  that  even 
"  thofe  that  are  accounted  the  greater  deities,  dii  majorum  gen- 
*'  tium,   were  taken  from  among  men  into  heaven  :    that  their 

"  fepulchres  were  fliewn  in  Greece." And  he  intimates,  that 

"  thefe  things  were  delivered  in  the  myfteries  themfelves,  as  thofe 

(A-)  La<fi:antius  gives  a  particular  account  of  Euhemerus,  and  acquaints  us,  that 
he  gave  the  hiftory  of  their  births,  marriages,  offspring,  aftionsr  government, 
and  dcaiTi.  Divin.  Inftit.  lib.  i.  cap,  ii.  p.  62.  et  De  If>  Dei,  cap.  2.  p.  6i. 
Edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  i66o. 

«'  that 
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"  that  were  initiated  knew  (/)."  The  Dii  majorum  gentium, 
which  were  alfo  called  ConfenteSj  were  comprehended  by  Enniiis 
m  this  diftich, 

*'  Juno,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
"  Mercurius,  Jovis,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo." 

Thus,  according  to  Cicero,  thofe  which  were  efleemed  the  fupe- 
rior  deities,  and  were  the  principal  objecfls  of  the  Pagan  worfliip, 
had  been  once  men :  and  this  was  taught  even  in  the  my- 
fteries(w).  By  the  way  I  would  obferve,  that  this  is  abfolutely 
fubverfive  of  the  fcheme  of  thofe  who  would  make  the  names  of 
thefe  gods  pafs  only  for  different  names  and  manifeflations  of  the 
one  Supreme  Divinity :  which  was  the  pretence  of  fome  of  the 
anticnt  philofophers  and  apologifts  for  Paganifm,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  feveral  learned  moderns.  Plutarch  indeed,  in  his 
treatife  de  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  pafles  a  very  fevere  cenfure  upon  Eu- 
hemerus  for  giving  fuch  accounts  of  their  gods,  as  made  them 


(/)  "  Totum  prope  coelum,  nonne  hiimano  gencre  completum  cA  ?  Si  vcro 
"  fcrutari  vetera,  et  ex  his  ea  quae  Scriptores  Grsc'iK  prodidcrnnt,  eruere  coner  ; 
"  ipfi  illi,  majorum  gentium  dii  qui  habentur,  hiiic  a  nobis,  profefti  in  coelum  re- 
"  perientur.  Quare  quorum  demonftrantur  fepulchra  in  Grscia  reminifcere,  quo- 
"  niam  es  initiatus,  qux  traduntur  in  myfteriis  ;  turn  denique,  quam  late  hoc 
"  pateat  intelligcs."  Tufcul.  Difput.  lib.  i.  cap.  12,  13.  p.  30.  Edit.  Davis.. 
1738- 

{m)  Yet  to  fliew  how  inconfiftent  the  Heathens  were  in  their  theology,  when 
fome  lands  in  Bceotia  were  exempted  by  law  from  taxes,  becaufe  they  belonged  to 
the  immortal  gods,  the  Roman  publicans,  or  tax-gatherers,  were  not  willing  to 
.illow  it,  under  pretence,  that  none  were  to  be  eAeemed  immortal  gods,  who  had 
once  been  men.  So  Cotta  in  Cicero  mforms  us.  "  Noftri  quidem  publican!,  cum 
"  elTent  agri  in  Boeotia  deorum  Immortalium  exceptt  lege  ccnforia,  negabant  imnioi- 
"  tales  effe  uUos  qui  aliquando  homines fulflent."  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  19. 
p.  294. 
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to  have  been  originally  no  more  than  kings  and  great  men.. 
He  charges  this  as  tending  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of  all  re- 
ligion («).  But  whatever  tendency  it  might  have  to  expofe- 
the  Pagan  religion,  it  cannot  reafonably  be  denied,  that  fome 
of  thofe  which  were  accounted  their  principal  deities  had 
been  originally  of  the  human  race.  From  this  very  treatife 
of  Plutarch,  in  which  he  cenfures  Euhemerus,  it  appears, 
that  fome  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  themfelves,  fpeaking  of  Ofi- 
ris,  whom  they  called  the  great  and  good,  the  lord  of  all, 
gave  an  account  of  his  birth,  his  adlions,  and  exploits ;  that  he 
was  king  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  drew  the  Egyptians  from  a 
favage  beaftly  way  of  living,  by  teaching  them  agriculture,  and 
the  ufe  of  grain,  giving  them  laws,  and  inflrufting  them  how  to 
honour  the  gods.  They  mention  the  years  of  his  reign,  the  time 
and  circumftances  of  his  death,  and  pretended  to  fhew  his  fepul- 
chre.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  they  who  refolved  thefe 
things  into  antient  hiftorical  traditions,  though  thefe  traditions 
were  undoubtedly  very  much  obfcured  and  mixed  with  fables, 
gave  a  much  more  reafonable  account  of  them,  than  thofe  who 
endeavoured  to  refolve  them  wholly  into  phyfical  allegories, 
which  by  the  account  Plutarch  gives  of  them  were  very  much, 
forced  ;  and  in  the  explication  of  which  they  were  by  no  means 
agreed.  And  the  hypothefis  which  he  himfelf  hath  advanced, 
attributing  thofe  things  to  good  or  evil  demons,  which  others 
afcribed  to  their  heroes,  hath  nothing  to  fupport.  it  but  his  own 
imagination  [o). 


{n)  Plutarch.  Oper.  torn.  il.  p.  360.    A.     Edit.  Francof.  1-620 
{p)  Ibid. 
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Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  to  Jupiter,  charges  the  Cretans  as 
liars,  for  pretending  that  they  had  his  fepulchre  among  them; 
whereas  he  never  died,  but  exifted  always :  yet  he  himfelf  affirms 
Jupiter  to  have  been  born  in  Arcadia.  The  learned  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  whom  entions  this,  makes  a  rerjeclion  upon  it,  which,  he 
fays,  may  pafs  for  a  general  obfervations,  that  "  the  Pagan  theo- 
"  logy  was  all  along  confounded  with  a  certain  mixture  of  phy- 
*'  fiology  and  herology,"  (i.  e.  the  hiftory  of  their  great  men  and 
heroes)  "  blended  together."  This  obfervation,  which  that  ex- 
eellent  writer  frequently  repeats,  may  help  us  to  judge  how  far 
that  hypothefis  is  to  be  depended  upon,  which  he  takes  fb  much 
pains  to  eftablill),  that  the  Jupiter  of  the  Pagans  was  the  one  true 
SupremeGod,  and  worfhipped  as  fuch,  not  only  by  the  philofophers 
but  by  the  people.  He  roundiy  afferts,  that  "  as  for  the  vulgar  of 
"  the  Greckifli  Pagans,  whether  they  apprehended  God  to  be  a 
"•  mind  or  intelledl  fcparate  from  the  world,  or  elfe  to  be  a  foul 
*'  of  the  world  only  (/),  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  by  the  word 

"     ZiVi 

{p)  I  think  the  Doflor  here  makes  a  very  imperfeiH:  enumeration  of  the  various 
fenfes  in  which  japitcr  was  taken  by  the  people,  and  even  by  the  learned  Pagans 
themfelves.  Soiiie  by  Jupiter  underAood  the  world  itfelf;  others,  the  foul  of  the 
world.  And  Matiobius  aiErms  Jupiter  to  be  the  fun.  Satumal.  lib.  i.  cap.  23.  He 
begins  that  chapter  thus :  "  Nee  ipfc  Jupiter  rex  deorum  folis  naturam  videtur  ex- 
"  cedere:  fed  eundem  efTe  Jovem  ciaris  doceturindiciis.  — Jupiter  himfelf,  the  king 
♦'  of  tiie  gods,  does  not  feem  to  exceed  the  nature  of  the  fun  :  and  that  Jupiter  is 
"  the  fame  with  the  fun  appears  from  cler.r  evidences."  Others  fuppofed  Jupiter 
to  be  the  aether,  as  in  the  p.ilTages  cited  above  from  Euripides  and  Ennius.  To 
whom  may  be  added,  Virgil,  who  calls  thetEthcr  Pater  Omnipotens.  Horace  often 
nfes  the  word  Jupiter  to  fignify  the  air,  as  in  lib.  iii.  ode  lo.  verf.  7,  8.  Epod. 
13.  verf  2.  but  efpecially  lib.  i.  ode  i.  verf  25.  in  the  notes  upon  which,  in  the 
Delphin  edition,  there  is  a  quotation  from  Varro,  that  the  antient  Greeks  by  Jupiter 
underllood  the  air,  the  wind,  and  clouds.     But  he  feems  generally  to  have  been 

tp-kea 
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"  Zsus  they  commonly  underftood  the  Supreme  Deity  in  one  or 
*'  other  of  thofe  fenfes,  the  father  and  king  of  gods  j  he  being 
"  frequently  thus  filled  in  their  folemn  nuncupation  of  vows — 
"  O  Jupiter  father,  and  O  Jupiter  king. — Zeu  ttcct^^,  Ziv  «va" 
And  that  "  the  Latins  did,  in  like  manner,  by  Jupiter  and  Jovis, 
''  frequently  denote  the  Supreme  Deity  and  Monarch  of  the  uni- 
<'  vcrfe  is  a  thing  unqueftionable,   and  which  does  fufficiently 
"  appear  from  thofe  epithets  which  were  given  him  of  Optimus 
."  and  Maximus,  the  Bed  and  Greateft,  and  alfo  of  Omnipotent, 
■"  frequently  beftowed  upon  him  by  Virgil  and  others  (q)"     And 
.he  thinks  the  very  name  of  Jupiter  or  Jovis  was  of  an  Hebraical 
extradion,   and  derived  from  the   tetragrammaton,    which  was 
pronounced  Jovah  or  Javoh,  or  levu  or  Ixm,  or  the  like.     And 
the  abbreviation  of  this  was  Jah  :  and  from  thence  came  Jovis 
pater,  Jove  the  father,  abbreviated  into  Jupiter  (r).     I  fliall  not 
conteft  this  etymology  of  the  name  Jupiter,  which  many  learned 
xnen  have  thought  probable.     But  that  this  name,  which  might 
have  been  originally  deligned  to  exprefs  the  Supreme  God,  was 
afterwards  generally  applied  by  the  Pagans  to  the  principal  of 
their  hero  deities,  cannot  be  reafonably  denied.     It  admits  of  the 
cleareft  proof,  that  the  Jupiter  of  the  poets,  whom  they  often 
honoured  with  the  moft  magnificent  epithets,  as  the  thunderer, 
the  omnipotent,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,    and  whom  they 
frequently  defcribe  as  exercifing  a  fovereign  univerfal  dominion, 

taken  by  the  people  for  the  hero  deity,   the  for.  of  Saturn,    celebrated  by  the 
poets. 

(j)  Intel,  fyft.  chap.lv.  feft.  xiv.  p- 259,  2'6o.    2d.  Edit. 

(/)  Ibid,  et  p.  451. 

is 
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is  the  fame  Jupiter  of  whom  they  make  fuch  indecent  lepre- 
fentations,  and  of  whom  the  mvtholocrifts  told  fuch  monftrous 
fables,  many  of  which  were  adopted  into  their  religion.  Their 
afcrlbing  to  him  fuch  divine  titles,  and  the  government  of  all 
things,  fliews,  tliat  they  had  among  them  a  notion  of  one  Su- 
preme Divinity,  and  of  the  attributes  which  properly  belonged  to 
him ;  but  it  alfo  fliews,  that  they  confounded  the  one  Supreme 
God  with  the  chief  of  their  idol-deities,  and  afcrlbed  to  the  latter 
the  peculiar  charaders  and  worfhip  due  to  the  former. 

Many  paffages  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  from  Homer, 
who  was  in  great  efteem  among  the  Pagans,  both  as  a  poet  and 
a  divine.  I  fliall  only  mention  a  few  out  of  the  firfl  book  of  his 
Iliad.  He  calls  him  the  high  thundering  Jove,  and  reprefents 
him  In  the  defcription  which  is  fo  much  admired  by  Longlnus 
and  others  for  its  fubllmity,  as  eaufing  all  heaven  to  tremble  with 
his  nod  :  "  that  he  is  the  moil  excellent  of  all — ttoAo  (pi^Taroi 
"  et^ii:"  And  he  elfe where  defcribes  him,  "  as  the  father  of 
"  gods  and  men — Trxrr^  dv^^uv  m  S-ewc  t£  ;  who  relgneth  over 
"  both  gods  and  men — is  ts  ^toUai  xat  ui-^pooTroi^w  dvaaaei  {s)." 
Yet  he  mentions  his  being  in  danger  from  a  combination  of  the 
other  gods,  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Pallas,  who  had  confpired  to 
bind  him  with  fetters ;  and  that  Thetis  delivered  him,  and 
averted  the  danger,  by  calling  in  Briareus  to  his  afTiftance.  He 
alfo  reprefents  him  as  quarreling  with  Juno,  as  reproached  by 
her,  and  threatning  her  {t).     Hefiod,  in  his  Theogonia,  defcribes 

{s)  Iliad  a.  verf.  354.  281.  528,  529,  530.    581. 
(?)'Ibid.  verf.  397,  et  fecj.  540,  ct  feq. 

Jupiter^ 
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Jupiter  by  the  mofl  magnificent  epithets,  as  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  the  beginning]  and  end  of  the  mufes  fongs,  the  mofl: 
excellent  of  the  gods,  the  wife,  or  counfellor,  and  the  greatefl:  in 
might,  by  whofe  thunder  the  earth  is  fliaken,  who  governs  mor- 
tals and  immortals ,;  and  he  calls  him  the  mofl:  glorious  Jupiter, 
the  greatefl:  of  all  the  eternal  Gods  (u).     Yet,  he  fays,  he  was 
born  of  Rhea  and  Saturn,  along  with  Vefl:a,  Ceres,  Juno,  Pluto, 
Neptune,  and  was  the  youngefl:  of  their  fons :  that  he  dethroned 
his  father  Saturn,  and  expelled  him  from  his  empire,  verf  45-3, 
€t  feq.  et  490.     The  Latin  poets  talk  in  the  fame  fl:rain.     Dr. 
Cudworth  has  produced  fome  remarkable  pafiages  fjom  Plautus, 
to   fliew  that  the  Heathens  acknowledged   one  Supreme  God, 
whom  they  called  Jupiter,  and  entertained   noble  notions   con- 
cerning him  and  his  government  of  the  world.     Yet  the  fame 
Plautus  in  his  Amphytrio  reprefents  this  very  Jupiter  as  contriving 
and  perpetrating  the  mofl:  criminal  adultery :  and  whilfl:  he  af- 
.cribes  to  him  a  conduct  fo  falfe  and  vicious,  as  fcarce  any  but  the 
worfl:  of  men  could  be  guilty  of,  calls  him  that  Jupiter  whom 
all  men  ought  to  fear  and  reverence,  "  the  king  or  ruler  of  the 
"  gods — Deum  regnator  :  who  eafily  doeth  whatfoeverhe  wills — 
'"  facile  quod  vult  facit."     And  he  honours  him  with  the  title  of 
"  Jupiter  the  Supreme  Lord  of  gods  and  men — fummus  impera- 
"  tor  divum  atque  hominum  Jupiter  (x).     Ovid   calls  Jupiter 
-"  Pater  Omnipotens — the  Father  Almighty,"  even  when  he  is 

(a)  Theogon.  verf.  47,  48,  49.  457,  458.  481.  506.  548. 
(x)  "Amphytr.  Prolog,  lin.  23.  45.  139.     Aft  v.  fcen.  i.  liu.  64. 

3  going 
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going  to  tell  of  his  deflouring  Callillo  (;').  And  when  he  repre- 
fents  him  as  taking  upon  him  the  fliape  of  a  bull  that  he  might 
carry  off  and  commit  a  rape  upon  Europa,  he  gives  that  magni- 
ficent defcription  of  him,  which  the  Dodlor  alfo  produces  to  (hew 
that  by  Jupiter  the  Supreme  God  was  fignified. 

"  Ille  pater,  redlorque  Deum,  cui  dextra  trifulcis 
"  Ignibus  armata  eft,  qui  nutu  concutit  orbem, 
"  Induitur  tauri  faciem  {z)!' 

Where  he  calls  him  the  father  and  ruler  of  the  gods,  whofe  right 
hand  is  armed  with  three-forked  thunderbolts,  who  fhakes  the 
world  with  his  nod. 

Virgil  was  a  poet  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  and  he 
has  feveral  paffages  which  have  been  produced  to  prove,  that  the 
Pagans  underftood  by  Jupiter  the  one  true  Supreme  God.  He 
frequently  calls  him  "  the  Father  Almighty — Pater  Omnipotens, 
"  The  Father  of  gods  and  king  of  men — Divum  pater  atque  ho- 
"  minum  rex  (<z)."  He  introduces  Venus  as  addreffing  him  in 
that  noble  manner ; 

"  O  qui  res  hominumque  Deumque 
"  /Eternis  regis  imperils,  et  fulmine  terres  (^).'* 

{y')  Metamorph.  lib.  ii.  vcrf.  402. 

(z)  Ibid.  verf.  850,  851. 

(a)  TEneid.  lib.  i.  verf.  65.  et  lib.  X.  verf.  2. 

{b)  Ibid,  lib,  i.  verf.  229,  230. 

Vol.  I.  R  Of 
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Of  the  fame  kind  is  that  other  addrefs  of  Venus  to  him  : 

*'  O- Pater,  O  hominum  Divumque  sterna  poteilas  (c)." 

But  let  us  confider  who  that  Jupiter  is,  of  whom  the  poet  fays 
thefe  great  things.  It  is  the  fame  Jupiter  whom  he  defcribes  as 
the  father  of  Venus,  and  hulband  of  Juno,'  and  whom  he  repre- 
fents  as  at  a  difficulty  how  to  ad,  that  he  might  not  difoblige  his 
wife  or  his  daughter,  who  took  oppofite  fides.  Juno  is  intro- 
duced as  boafting  of  herfelf,  that  flie  was  the  queen  of  the  gods,, 
and  the  filler  and  wife  of  Jupiter. 

"  Divum  incedo  regina  Jovifque 
"  Et  foror  et  conjunx  (^)." 

And  Jupiter  himfelf  in  a  foothing  fpeech  he  makes  to  her,  calls 
her  his  fifter  and  beloved  wife  [e).  The  fame  Jupiter  is  honoured 
by  the  poet  with  the  charadler  of  Jupiter  omnipotens,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  the  prayer  offered  to  him  by  Jarbas,  king  of  the  Gaetu- 
lians,  who  was  begotten  by  him  of  a  Garamantian  nymph. 
/Eneid.  iv.  verf.  198.  206.  208. 

The  laft  poet  I  fhall  mention  is  Horace.  There  is  an  admi- 
rable pafTage  in  the  lath  ode  of  his  firfl  book,  which  has  been. 
often  quoted  : 

(f)  vEaeid.  lib.  X.  verf.  18. 
{d)  Ibid.  lib.  i.  verf.  46,  47. 
(.?)  Ibid.  lib.  X.  verf.  607, 

«  Quid 
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"  Quid  prius  dicam  folltis  parentis 

"  Laudibus,  qui  res  hominum  ac  Deoruni, 

*'  Qu[  mare  et  terras,  variifque  mundum 

"  Temperat  horis  ? 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipfo  ; 
Nee  viget  quidquam  fimile  aut  fccundum. 

Scarce  any  thing  more  fublime  could  be  laid  of  the  one  true 
Supreme  God.  He  reprefents  him  as  exercifing  an  uniyerfal  do- 
minion, governing  the  affairs  of  gods  and  men,  the  fea,  the  land, 
and  the  feafons;  than  whom  nothing  is  greater;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  like  him,  or  that  can  be  reckoned  fo  much  as  fecond  to 
him.  Yet  in  this  very  ode  he  addreffes  him  as  having  fprung 
from  Saturn  j  which  fliews  that  Jupiter,  the  fon  of  Saturn,  was 
that  Jupiter  of  whom  he  had  faid  fuch  glorious  things. 

Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  cuftos 
Orte  Saturno. 

And  he  celebrates  along  with  him,  though  in  an  inferior  degree, 
Pallas,  Liber,  Phoebus. 

Another  paffage  of  the  fame  kind  is  in  the  fourth  ode  of  his 
third  book,  where  he  faith  of  Jupiter, 

Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat 
Ventofum,  et  urbes,  regnaque  triftia, 
Divofque  mortalefque  turmas 
Imperio  regit  unus  sequo. 

Z  2  Vet 
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Yet  in  the  verfes  Immediately  fucceeding  this  magnificent  defcrip- 
tion,  he  repiefents  the  Jupiter  he  is  fpeaking  of,  as  having  been 
in  danger  and  flruck  with  great  terror  by  tlie  infurredion  of  the 
Titans;  "  magnum  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi  :"  But  that  he  was 
aflifted  by  Pallas,  Vulcan,  J-ino,  and  Apollo.  See  alio  lib.  ii. 
ode  12.  verf.  7,  8,  9.  Tiie  fame  poet  calls  Jupiter  the  fupreme 
or  higheft  god,  when  he  .peaks  of  his  amours  with  Latona,  by 
whom  he  had  Apollo  and  Diana — "  Latonamque  fupremo  dilec- 
*'  tarn  penitus  Jovi."  Lib.  i.  ode  21.  And  he  elfe where  hints  at 
Jupiter's  debauching  Danae,  and  ravifhing  Ganymede.  Lib.  iii. 
ode  16.   and  lib.  iv.  ode  4. 

I  have  infifted  the  more  largely  upon  this  matter,  becaufe  great 
ftrefs  has  been  laid  upon  feveral  of  the  pafTages  which  have  been 
mentioned,  to  prove,  that  by  the  Pagan  Jupiter  the  one  true  Su- 
preme God  was  underftood,  the  fame  whom  we  adore  :  whereas 
the  proper  conclufiion  to  be  drawn  from  it,  is  not  that  the  Jupiter 
celebrated  by  the  poets  was  the  one  true  God,  but  that  they  af- 
cribed  to  their  Jupiter,  who  was  really  an  idol,  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes and  fupreme  dominion  which  belong  only  to  the  true  God. 
And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Jupiter  of  the  poets  was  the 
popular  Jupiter,  the  objedl  of  vulgar  adoration  among  the  Pagans. 
There  is  a  paflage  of  Dio  Chryfoftomus,  orat.  36.  cited  by  Dr. 
Cudworth,  which  is  very  full  to  this  purpofe.  He  fays,  "  All  the 
"  poets  call  the  firfl  and  greatell  God  the  father,  and  alfo  the 
"  king  univerfally  of  the  whole  rational  kind  :  believing  or  be- 
"  ing  perfuaded  by  whom,  i.  e.  by  the  poets,  men  eredl  altars  to 
"  Jupiter  the  king,  and  ftick  not  to  call  him  father  in  their  devo- 
tions.— 
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"  tions. — '0<5  TTiiSrcij.ei'oi  01  av^pairoi  Atoi  jGaffiAe'ws  tS^pvoi^ixt  ^ou.b?r 
"  Kj  cf  Ji  Kt  TTctriocc  avTov  nx.  o'lCVBCTi  TPocxyooiuiiv  iv  Tais  eu^cui  {/)' 
Where  it  is  plainly  intimated,  that  it  was  by  the  poets  that  the 
people  were  inftrudted  to  ereft  altars,  and  to  make  their  prayers 
and  vows  to  Jupiter  as  the  Father  and  King  of  all.  And  Dr, 
Cudworth  himfelt'  more  than  once  oblerves,  That  the  poets  were 
the  prophets  and  chief  inftrudlors  of  the  people.  This  learned 
writer  alfo  acknowledges",  that  "  among  the  Greeks  2?us  was  fup- 
"  pofed  to  have  been  at  firfl:  the  name  of  a  man  or  a  hero,  but  yet 
"  was  afterwards  applied  to  lignify  the  Supreme  God."  And  he 
makes  the  fame  obfervation  concerning  the  Egyptian  Jupiter  Ham- 
inon  •  which  name  he  thinks  to  have  been  firfl  derived  from 
Ham  or  Cham,  the  fon  of  Noah  ;  though  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  it  was  ufed  among  the  Egyptians  to  exprefs  the  Supreme 
Deity.  But  this  only  Hiews  the  truth  of  what  he  there  obferves, 
"  That  there  might  be  fuch  a  mixture  of  herology  or  hiftory, 
"  together  with  tlieology,  amongft  the  Egyptians,  as  there  was 
•'  amongft  the  Greeks  (g)."  This  muft  needs  have  produced  a 
ftrange  confufion  in  their  theology  and  worfliip,  and  which  con- 
tinued all  along  during  the  times  of  Paganifm,  confounding  the 
Supreme  God  with  an  idol,  and  an  idol  with  the  Supreme.  The 
fame  excellent  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Egyptian  Jupiter 
Hammon  is  mentioned,  Jer.  xlviii.  25.  which  he  tranilates  thus, 
"  I  will  punifli  Amon  No  ;"  as  it  is  in  the  margin  of  our  bibles, 
i.  e.  as  he  interprets  it,  "  Amon  the  god  of  No."     And  he  pro- 

(/)  latd.  Syft.  chap.  iv.  feft.  26.  p.  448. 
ig)  Ibid.  feft.  18.  p.  338. 

duces 
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duces  as  parallel  to  this,  the  punilliments  denounced  in  the 
46th  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  and  in  the  51ft  of  Jeremiah's  Prophecies, 
againft  Bel,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  name  of 
the  Supreme  God  among  the  Babylonians  {h).  But  thefe  paf- 
fages  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  Doftor's  hypothefis,  fmce 
they  plainly  fhew,  that  thofe  prophets,  fpeaking  in  the  name  and 
by  the  infpiration  of  God  himfelf,  looked  upon  both  Jupiter 
Hammon  the  chief  god  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Bel  of  the  Chal- 
deans, not  to  have  been  the  one  true  God,  but  idol-deities. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Capkoline  Jupiter,  who  was 
the  hio-heft  obie<a  of  the  adoration  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
chief  <yod  of  their  religion,  and  of  their  laws.  I  am  fenfible, 
that  very  learned  men  have  been  of  a  different  opinion,  and  par- 
ticularly the  juftly  celebrated  author  laft  mentioned,  who  main- 
tains that  the  Jupiter  worfhipped  in  the  Capitol  was  the  one  true 
Supreme  God,  whom  the  Romans  worfliipped  under  that  name. 
And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  mod  divine  titles  and 
attributes  were  afcribed  to  him.  He  was  honoured  with  the  glo- 
rious tides  of  "  Optimus  et  Maximus— -the  Beft  and  Greateft." 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations  before  the  Roman  people.  Pro 
Rofcio  Amerino,  N.  45,  fays  of  him,  "  Jupiter  Optimus,  Maxi- 
"  mus,  cujus  nutu  et  arbitrio  coelum,  terra,  maria  reguntur— By 
-?'  whofe  nod  and  fovereign  will,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  feas 
"  are  o-overned."  This  is  a  noble  defcription ;  but  it  is  no 
more  than  the  poets  have  frequently  faid  of  their  Jupiter.  So  alfo 
the  Cretan  Jupiter,  whole  fepulchre  was  fliewn  in  Crete,  is  called 

{h)  Intel.  Syft.  chap.  iv.  feft.  18.  p.  339,  340. 

2  by 
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by  Plutarch,  "  '^A^x''"'  ^  ^^'os  TrdvTiov^—The  Ruler  and  Lord  of 
"  all  (/)."  Seneca  calls  Jupiter,  '*  Cuftodem  redoremque  uni- 
"  verfi,  animum  ac  fpirituni',  mundani  hujus  operis  dominum  ct 
"  artificem,  cui  nomen  omne  convenit — The  guardian  and  ruler 
"  of  the  univerfe,  the  foul  and  fpirit,  the  artificer  and  Lord  of 
*'  this  mundane  frame,  to  whom  every  name  agrees."  He  after- 
wards fays  of  him,  he  may  be  rightly  called  "  Mundus — the 
"  World;"  and  adds,  "  Ipfe  efl:  totum  quod  vides,  totus  fuis 
*'  partibus  inditus,  et  fe  fuilinens  vi  fua  [k)."  And  in  other  paf- 
fages  he  fpeaks  of  Jupiter  as  the  world,  and  the  foul  of  the  world, 
(which,  according  to  the  ftoics,  was  an  intelleftual  fire  or  aether 
univerfally  diffufed)  and  as  one  great  whole,  of  which  we  all  are 
the  parts  and  members  (/).  When  he  here  fays,  "  that  to  him- 
*'  every  Name  agrees,"  he  goes  upon  the  notion  adopted  by  the 
ftoics  and  fome  other  philofophers,  that  the  feveral  Pagan  deities 
were  one  God  under  different  names :  which  pretence  fhall  be 
confidered  prefently.  But  in  all  this,  it  is  plain,  he  reprefents 
only  his  own  and  the  floical  opinion  >  not  what  the  popular  notion 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was,  about  which  the  enquiry  properly  lies. 
And  here  the  fame  obfervation  recurs,  which  was  before  made 
with  regard  to  the  poets.  The  divine  epithets  with  which  the 
Roman  people  honoured  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  fliew  that  they 
Hill  retained  among  them  fo  much  of  the  antient  tradition,  as  to 
have  fome  notion  of  the  Supreme  Divinity,  and  of  the  attributes 

(i)  Plut.  De  If.  et  Ofir.  oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  381.    D. 

(k)  Nat.  QnaefT:.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45. 

(/)  See  a  remarkable  paffage  to  this  purpofe  in  his  pad  Epiftle, 

which 
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which  belong  to  him  :   but  it  alfo  appears,  that  they  flrangely 
perverted  and  corrupted  it,  by  applying  the  proper  charaders  and 
attributes  of  the  one  true  Supreme  God  to  that  Jupiter  who  was 
really  no  more  than   the  chief  of  their  idol  deities.     For   the 
Jupiter  worfliipped   by  the  people  in  the  Capitol  was  the  fame 
Tupiter  who  is  celebrated  by  the  poets.     This  is  what  Cicero  fig- 
nifies  in  a  pafl'age  quoted  by  Dr.  Cudworth  ;  "  Jupiter,"  fays  he, 
"  is  called  by  the  poets  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,  and  by  our 
"  anceftors  the  Beft  and  Greatefl — Jupiter  a  poetis  dicitur  divum 
"  atque   hominum  pater,    a  majoribus   autem   noftris   Optimus 
"  Maximus  (;;;)."     x^nd  indeed  there  are  feveral  things  which 
ihew  that  the  Capitoline  was  the  fame  with  the  Poetical  Jupiter. 
Horace  in  the  fublime  palTage  quoted  above,  where  he  fpeaks  in 
the  moft  exalted  terms  of  the  Jupiter  whom  the  Romans  wor- 
fhipped,  reprefents  him  as  fprung  from  Saturn — "  Orte  Saturno.'' 
Jupiter  Capitoline  was  particularly  defcribed  as  the  thunderer,  and 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  ;  fo  alfo  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  poets. 
The  poetic  Jupiter  had  Juno  for  his  wife,  and  Minerva,  for  his 
daughter :    fo  alfo  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  had  Minerva  and  Juno 
joined  with  him.     It  was  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  that 
Tarquinius  Prifcus  dedicated  the  Capitol,  in  confequence  of  a  vow 
which  he  had  made  :  and  the  two  latter  had  chapels  in  the  Capi- 
tol, the  one  on  the  right  of  Jupiter,  the  other  on  the  left,  and 
Jupiter  himfelf  in  the  middle.     Hence  Ladtantius  obferves,  "  that 
"  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  was  not  ufually  worfliipped  without 
«*  the  partnerfhip  of  his  wife  and  daughter — Jupiter  fine  contu- 

(w)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.-  25. 
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"  bernio  conjugls  filin^que  coli  non  folet  (;;)."     An  inftarxe  of  t'm^ 
we  have  in  Cicero's  Oratio  pro  Domo  fua  ad  Pontificcs.     He  con- 
cludes it  widi  a  moft  folemn  addrefs  to  Jupiter,   whom  he  there 
mentions  in  conjundion  with  Juno  the  queen,  and  Minerva,  and 
the  other  deities  which   prcfided  over  dieir  city  and  common- 
wealth.    Jupiter  is  placed  at  the  head  of  them,  being  looked 
upon  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guardian  of  the  Roman  empire: 
but  ftill  he  vi'as  only  one  in  the  number  of  their  divinities,  though 
higher  in  dignity  than  the  reft.     The  Ludi  Seculares  were  the 
moft  folemn  of  all  the  Roman  facred  games  and  feftivals,  to  be 
celebrated  once  in  one  hundred  and  ten  years  j  and  which  were 
defigned  both  to  do  honour  to  the  deities  who  were  fuppofed  to 
protedl  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  implore  a  blefling  from  them 
upon  the  public.     And  in  thefe  feftivals  Jupiter  was  only  one  of 
the  deities  which  were  celebrated  and  invoked :  with  him  were 
joined  Juno,  Latona,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  the  Parcce,  Ceres,  Pluto, 
and  Proferpina ;   as  Zofimus,  who  was  a  zealous  Pagan,  informs 
us  {o).     And  this  alfo  appears  from  Horace's  famous  Carmen  Secu- 
lare,  compofed  for  that  occafion  (^).    The  truth  is,  that  the  Roman 

(«)  Divin.  InAit.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  63. 
(5)  Zofim.  Hill.  lib.  ii. 

{p)  There  was  another  folemn  aft  of  devotion,  wbich  was  fometimcs  performed 
In  the  mofl:  antient  times  of  the  Roman  ftate,  when  perfons  devoted  themfelvcs  to 
death  for  the  fafety  of  the  Commonwealth  in  thncs  of  imminent  danger;  and  in 
this  alfo  Jupiter  was  confidered  only  as  in  conjunftion  with  other  deities.  They 
devoted  themfelvcs  to  Janus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Dii  Manes ;  praying  them  to  blefs 
and  profper  the  Roman  Republic,  and  to  bring  dclhuaion  upon  their  enemies. 
The  form  of  this  devotion  may  be  feen  in  Cafaubon's  notes  on  Suetonius's  Caliguln. 
cap.  14. 
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Jupiter  was  one  of  the  Dii  majorum  gentium,  or  the  Dii  con- 
Tentes,  ranked  among  them  in  the  verles  before  cited  from 
Enniu?,  as  alfo  by  Varro  :  and  it  L5  oblervahle  that  Cicero,  in  his 
fecond  book  of  laws,  when  he  treats  of  divine  worfT:iip,  takes  no- 
particular  notice  of  Jupiter;  but  crowds  him  in  among  the  other 
celeftial  gods,  under  that  general  rule.  "  Divos,  et  eos  qui  coe- 
"  leftes  femper  habit!,  colunto."     DeLeg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  p.  loo^ 

The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  takes  notice  of  what  Ladiran- 
tius  fays  about  Juno  and  Minerva's  being  joined  with  the  Capito- 
line  Jupiter  in  the  public  worfl:iip,  though  be  is  not  willing  to 
allow  the  inference  which  Ladantius  draws  from  it,  that  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  was  not  the  one  true  God,  yet  obferves  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  "  it  is  plain  there  is  here  a  certain  mixture  of  the 
"  mythical  or  poetical  theology,  together  with  the  natural,  as 
"  almofl  every  where  elfe  there  was  to  make  up  the  civil  theo- 
''  logy  of  the  Pagans  (y)."  Pie  adds  indeed,  that  "  according  to 
"  the  more  recondite  and  arcane  theology  of  the  Pagans,  thefe 
"  three  Capitoline  gods,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno,  as  well  as 

(1;)  Thafe  who  were  for  interpreting  this  In  a  way  of  phyfical  allegory,  by  Jupi- 
ter underftood  the  sther,  by  Juno  the  air,  and  by  Minerva  the  higher  heaven.  So 
Macrobiiis  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  ad  Saturnal.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  Servius  in 
his  notes  on  jSneid.  lib.  i.  verf.  50.  where  Juno  is  called  the  fifter  and  wife  of 
Jupiter  obfen'es,  that  Fhyfici,  the  natural  philofophers,  underftood  by  Jupiter 
the  aether,  and  by  Juno  the  air,  called  his  fifter  and  wife,  becaufe  of  the  near  con- 
Junftiou  between  diem.  Balbus  the  floic  gives  tiie  fame  account  in  Cicero  De  Nat. 
DeoiuiTi,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6(>.  St.  Auftin  acquaints  us,  that  the  fame  thing  was  faid 
by  the  Pagans  in  his  time.  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  p.  74.  And'  this  is 
not  eafily  reconcilable  to  the  notion  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus's  being  the  one  Supreme 
God.  That  learned  Father  very  well  fhews  the  confufion  and  felf-contradiftion  of 
V.irro  and  others  on  this  head.     Ibid.  lib.  vli.  c.  i6.  p.  134,  and  c.  28.  p.  141. 
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"  fome  others,  may  be  underftood  to  have  been  nothing  elfc 
•"  but  feveral  names  and  notions  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  according 
*'  to  its  feveral  attributes  and  manifeftations  (;)."  Not  to  exa- 
mine this  hypothefis  at  prefcnt,  I  would  obfervc,  that  the  Doftor 
calls  it  "  the  recondite  and  arcane  theology  of  the  Pagans;" 
where  he  plainly  intimates,  that  whatever  notions  fome  fpecula- 
tive  men  might  entertain  of  this  matter,  this  theology  was  not 
known  among  the  people.  Nor  was  it  intended  they  Ihould  know 
it.  They  regarded  them  as  diftin<fl  deities,  and  adored  them  as 
fuch.  The  fame  learned  writer  acknowledges,  that  "  the  fabulous 
"  theology,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  did  not  only  gene- 
"  rate  all  the  other  gods,  but  even  Jupiter  himfelf  alio  their  fupreme 
"  numen,  afligning  him  bodi  a  father  and  mother,  a  grandfather 
"  and  grandmother.  And  though  Uie  Romans  did  not  plainly 
^'  adopt  this  intq  their  civil  theology,  yet  are  they  taxed  by  St. 
"  Auftin  for  fuffering  the  ftatuc  of  Jupiter's  nurfe  to  be  kept  in 
"  the  Capitol  for  a  religious  monument  (i)."  The  Do<Slor  adds, 
that  "  this  was  connived  at  by  the  politicians,  in  a  way  of  necef- 
"  fary  compliance  with  the  vulgar;  it  being  extremely  difficult 
"  for  them  to  conceive  fuch  a  living  being  or  animal  as  was 
''  never  made,  and  without  a  beginning  (/)."  He  feems  to  me 
here  to  give  up  the  caufe,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  popular  Pagan 

(r)  Intel.  Syft.  chap.  iv.  fecV.  27.  p.  450. 

(s)  St.  AuDin  obferves  properly  on  this  occafion,  that  by  this  diey  gave  tedi- 
mony  to  Euhemerus,  who,  with  the  diligence  of  an  hiftorian,  /hewed  that  the  gods 
had  been  mortal  men,  Nonne  adtellati  funt  Euhemero,  qui  omncs  tales  deos,  noa 
fabulof-i  garrulitate  fed  hiftorica  diligentifi,  homines  fiiifTe  mortalefque  confcripfit? 
DeCivit.  Dei.  lib.  v.  cap.  7.  p.  119.    A. 

(t)  Intel.  Syft.  chap,  iv,  fed.  32.  p,  47G. 
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notion  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  excufe  he  makes  for  the  poli- 
ticians and  great  men  of  the  flate,  plainly  fhews  how  little  was 
to  be  expeded  from  them  for  bringing  the  people  to  a  right  fenfe 
of  religion  and  the  Deity.  Moles,  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews, 
was  governed  by  quite  different  and  far  nobler  principles.  Having 
a  divine  commiffion,  and  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  he  was 
above  the  mean  interelled  views  of  human  policy,  and  brought 
an  illiterate  people  to  juft  and  fublime  notions  of  the  one  true 
eternal  Divinity.  I  fhall  conclude  what  relates  to  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus, the  chief  god  of  the  political  Roman  ftate,  with  an  obfer- 
vation  of  the  very  learned  writer  I  have  fo  often  mentioned  on 
this  occalion.  "  The  diftindlion  of  the  natural  and  true  theology 
"  from  the  civil  and  political,  as  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
"  antient  Greek  philofopbsrs,  but  moft  exprefly  by  Antifthenes, 
"  Plato,  Arlftotle,  and  the  Stoics,  fo  was  it  owned  and  much 
"  infilled  upon  both  by  ScEvola,  that  famous  Roman  pontifex, 
"  and  by  Varro,  that  moft  learned  antiquary  j  they  both  agreeing, 
"  that  the  civil  theology  then  eftabliflied  by  the  Roman  laws  was 
'*  only  the  theology  of  the  vulgar,  but  not  the  true  («)." 

I  now  proceed  to  obferve  further,  that  in  confequence  of  the 
mrxing  the  hiflory  of  their  heroes  with  their  theology,  the  Pagan 
mythologift  often  afcribed  very  fcandalous  adions  to  their  gods ; 
and  particularly  to  Jupiter,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  chief  of 
them.  And  at  the  fame  time  that  they  applied  to  their  deities  the 
moll  divine  titles  and  attributes,  they  reprefented  them  with  all 

{u)  Intel.  Syft.  chap,  i v.  feift.  32.  p.  478. 
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the  pafllons  and  even  vices  of  fiail  irrortals.  The  paHage  in 
Terence  is  well  known,  wiiere  a  young  man  encourages  himfelf 
to  a  lewd  adlion  by  the  example  of  Jupiter,  whom  he  tliere  de- 
fcribes,  as  "  fliaking  the  higheft  heavens  with  the  noife  of  his 
"  thunder — Qii^i  templa  coeli  fumma  fonitu  concutit  (a*)."  Euri- 
pides puts  this  argument  into  the  mouth  of  feveral  of  his  fpeakers 
in  his  tragedies  (^').  Plato  obferves,  in  his  firft  book  of  laws, 
that  the  Cretans,  who  indulged  themfelves  in  the  impure  love  of 
boy?,  pleaded  the  example  of  Jupiter  and  Ganymede  {z).  Many 
other  paflages  might  be  produced  to  the  fame  purpofe  from  an- 
tient  authors.  And  thefe  things  could  not  but  have  a  very  ill 
effcdl  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  were  laid  hold  on  by 
wicked  and  licentious  perfons,  as  giving  a  fandion  to  their  vices 
and  debaucheries.  It  is  not  therefore  without  reafon  that  Arno- 
brius  exclaims,  "  Quis  eft  mortalium  tam  ftudicis  moribus  inftl- 
"  tutus,  quem  non  ad  hujufmodi  furias  deorum  documenta  prori- 
"  tent  ? — What  mortal  is  fo  chaftly  educated,  whom  fuch  ex- 
"  amples  of  the  gods  might  not  incite  to  the  moft  libidinous  ex- 
*'  cefles?"  Arnob.  adverf.  Gent.  lib.  v.  p.  178.  edit.  var.  Lugd.- 
Bat.  Tiie  fcandalous  things  related  of  the  objedls  of  their  wor- 
■  fliip  had  a  manifeft  tendency  to  expofe  religion  to  contempt.  It 
is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  fometimes  fpoke  of 
their  deities  in  a  very  difrefpedful  manner,  and  even  of  Jupiter 

(jc)  Terent.  Eunuch.  Aft  iii.  fcene  4. 

{y)  See  the  padages  referred  to  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mofss,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  feft.  4.  p.  153.  Marg.  note. 

(2)  Plat.  Oper.  p.  589.    G,     Edit.  Lugd. 
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hlmfelf.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  Oiatio  pro  Domo  fiia  ad  Ponti- 
fices,  fpeaks  by  v/ay  o^  gibe  againft  Clodius,  that  he  might  call 
himfelf  Jupiter,  as  having  his  filler  for  his  wife. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  looked  upon  fhe 
iiame  of  Jupiter  as  fo  contaminated  and  poUuted,  that  they  would 
rather  endure  the  greateil  torments  than  make  ufe  of  it  to  fignify 
the  one  true  God.  There  is  a  remarkable  pafTage  of  Origen  to  this 
purpofe,  in  his  fifth  book  againft  Celfus,  p.  262.  Edit.  Cantabrig. 
-where,  fpeaking  of  the  Chriftians,  he  declares,  "  that  they  rather 
"  chofe  to  undergo  any  torments,  than  to  acknowledge  Jupiter 
^'  to  be  God.  For,"  fays  he,  "  we  do  not  look  upon  Jupiter  and 
"  Sabaoth"  [a  Hebrew  title,  figifying  the  Lord  of  Hofts]  "  to  be 
"  the  fame  :  nor  do  we  look  upon  Jupiter  to  be  a  Divinity  at  all  j 
•*'  but  a  certain  daemon,  who  takes  pleafure  in  being  called  by  that 
•"  name,  and  who  is  not  friendly  to  man,  nor  to  the  true  God. 
"  And  if  the  Egyptians  produce  tlieir  Ammon  to  us,  threatening 
•"  us  with  death,  we  will  ratjier  die  than  call  Ammon  God." 
And  he  had  expreffed  himfelf  to  the  fame  purpofe  before,  ibid, 
lib.  i.  p.  2  c),  where  he  fays,  the  Chriflians  fuifer  death  rather  than 
call  God  Jupiter  :  and  he  mentions  it  as  an  inftance  of  their  piety, 
diat  they  would  not  apply  any  of  thofe  names,  which  were  taken 
from  the  poetical  fables,  to  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe ;  and  that 
when  they  fpoke  of  God  they  either  indefinitely  ufe  the  word 
?God,  or  with  an  addition,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Maker 
•of  heaven  and  earth.  Ladantius  alfo  treats  it  as  a  great  abfurdity 
%o  give  the  name  of  Jupiter  to  the  one  true  God  {a). 

(a)  Divin.  Iiiftk.  lib.  i.  c.ip.4.  p.  63.    Edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1660. 
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The  moft  plaufible  apology  which  is  made  for  the  Pagan  poly- 
theifm  is,  that  the  one  true  God  was  worfliipped  under  different 
titles  and  charafters :  that  thofe  which  are  reckoned  diftindl 
deities  and  ohjedts  of  worfliip  were  really  no  more  than  different 
names  or  attributes  of  the  one  Supreme  Deity  according  to  his 
various  manifellations  and  effects.  This  was  what  the  floics  and* 
fome  of  the  other  philofophcrs  maintained.  There  is  a  remark- 
able paflage  of  Seneca  to  this  purpofe,  De  Benefic.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
7,  8.  the  purport  of  which  is  to  fliew,  that  God  may  be  rightly 
called  by  any  of  the  names  he  mentions,  viz.  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  the  Thunderer,  Jupiter  Stator,  Liber  Pater,  Hercules, 
Mercury  {b).  Nature,  Fate,  and  Fortune :  for  they  are  all  the 
names  of  the  fame  God,  ufing  his  power  in  various  ways. 
"  Omnia  ejufdem  Dei  nomina  funt,  varie  utentis  fua  pote-- 
"  flate.  (c)."  But  we  are  to  take  this  along  with  us,  that,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  Seneca  takes  God  in  the  fenfe  of  the  floics, 
who  held  that  God  is  the  foul  of  the  world,  or  the  world  itfelf, 
Gonfidered  as  one  great  animated  being,  of  which  all  particular 
beings,  and  the  things  of  nature,  are  the  parts  and  members,  or 
the  powers  and  virtues  :  which  feveral  parts  and  powers  of  the 
univerfe  they  called  by  the  names  of  particular  popular  deities, 
and  gave  the  name  of  God  to  the  whole.     To  this  they  endea- 

{b)  When  Seneca  here  Ciys,  "  Hunc  et  Llbcrum  Patrem,  er  Kerculem,  ac  Mer- 
"  curium  noAri  putant ;"  by  noftri  he  does  not  mean  the  Roman  people  in  general, 
as  if  they  looked  upon  Jnpiter,  Liber  Pater,  Hercules,  and  Mercury,  to  be  one 
and  the  fame  god  ;  but  the  Stoics,  of  which  feft  he  was,  and  whom' he  elfewhere 
calls  Stoici  noftri.   Epift.  6^. 

(f)  There  is  anoiher  pafTage  of  Seneca  parallel  to  this.  Nat.  Quffrt.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  4  J. 
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vour  to  accommodate  the  fables  of  the  poetical  mythology  con- 
cerning Jupiter,  and  the  other  gods  and  goddefles ;  though  many 
of  their  explications  were  fo  forced  and  unnatural,  that  they  were 
often  ridiculed  by  other  Pagans  on  the  account  of  them.     Dr. 
Cudworth  alfo  produces  a  paflage  from  Apuleius  to  fliew,  that  all 
the  Pagans  throughout  the  world  worfliipped  one  Supreme  God 
under  different  names,  and  by  various  rights.     "  Numen  unicum 
*'  multiformi  fpecie,  ritu  varlo,  nomine  multijugo,  totus  venera- 
"  tur  orbis."     But  not  to  infill  upon  it,  that  by  God  Apuleius 
feems  there  to  underfland  univerfal  nature,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  he  and  feveral  other  Pagans  who  lived  after  the  introdudlion 
of  Chriftianity,  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  put  a  fair  glofs  upon  the 
Heathen  fuperftition  and  idolatry,  and  in  many  inftances  difguifed 
it.     If  this  plea  be  extended,  as  fome  of  thofe  apologifts  and  re- 
finers of  Paganifm  pretended,  to  all  the  popular  Heathen  deities 
in  general,  as  if  they  were  all  no  other  than  fo  many  different 
names  of  the  one  Supreme  God,  it  would  follow  that  they  ac- 
knowledged and  worfliipped  no  hero  deities  at  all ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  truth  and  faft.     Accordingly 
thefe  pretences  of  the  philofophers  made  little  impreifion  upon  the 
people,  who  had  always  been  ufed  to  worfliip  them  as  fo  many 
diftind  perfonai  divinities,  and  knew  very  well,  that  the  public 
religion  regarded  them  as  fuch.     They  were  acquainted  with  the 
antient  traditions  concerning  them,  and  the  aftions  afcribed  to 
them  by  the  poets  and  mythologifls,  to  which  many  of  their  facred 
rites  referred,  and  on  which  they  were  founded.     Tertullian  puts 
the  cafe  very  ftrongly  to  the  Pagans,  that  they  themfelves  were 
fenfible  that  their  gods  had  once  been  men.     He  appeals  to  their 

own 
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own  confciences  for  the  truth  of  this,  and  to  their  mofl  antient  and 
authentic  monuments  [d).  The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  feems 
very  fond  of  the  hypothecs  of  refolving  the  Pagan  divinities  into 
different  names  of  the  one  Supreme  God,  yet  finds  himfelf  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  "  Herology,"  i.  e.  the  hiftory  and  worftiip 
of  hero  deities,  "  was  inferted  and  complicated  all  along  together 
"  with  phyfiology,  in  the  paganic  fables  of  their  gods  (e).  In- 
deed thefe  things  were  fo  blended  together,  that  it  was  fcarce 
poflible  to  feparate  them,  or  to  point  out  diftindly  what  belonged 
to  the  one,  aixl  what  to  the  other :  which  produced  a  monftrous 
jumble  in  their  religbn  and  worfliip.  And  though  this  excellent 
writer  concludes  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  theology  with  de- 
claring his  opinion,  that  "  a  great  part  of  the  Egyptian  polytheifm 
*'  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  worlliipplng  the  one  Supreme  God 
"  under  many  different  names  and  notions,  asof  Hammon,  Neith, 
Ofuis,  Ifis,  Serapis,  Kneph,  &:c.  (/) ; "  yet  it  appears  from  the 
account  he  himfelf  gives  from  Plutarch  and  others,  that  their 
moll:  learned  priefts  were  far  from  being  agreed  in  their  notions  of 
what  was  to  be  underftood  by  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Serapis,  &c.  Some 
held  them  to  be  different  names  of  the  fame  deity,  whom  they 


{d)  "  Appellamus  et  provocamus  a  vobls  ad  confcientiam  veftram  :  ilia  nos  ju- 
"  dicet,  ilia  nos  damnet,  fi  potuerit  negare  omnes  iftos  Deos  veftros  homines 
"  fuifle.  Si  et  ipdi  inficias  ieiit,  de  fuis  antiquitatum  monumentls  revincetur,  ex 
"  quibus  eos  didicit  teftimoniuni  peihibentibiis  ad  hodiernum,  et  civitatibus  in 
"  quibus  nati  funt,  et  rcgionibus  in  quibus  aliquid  operati,  opeium  veftigia  rdi- 
"  queruQt,  in  quibus  etiam  fepulti  demonitrantur."  Tcrtul.  Afolog.  cap.  v.  vi. 
Oper.  p.  II.    Edit.  Paris,    1675. 

{e)  Intel,  fyft.  chap.  iv.  fedt.  xiv.  p.  239. 

(/)  Ibid.  fea.  18.  p.  352. 

,-,,  ^,,yoi..  I.  T  fuppofed 
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fuppofed  to  be  the  whole  animated  world,  but  efpeclally  the  fun  : 
others  held  them  to  be  different  deities,  or  diJerent  powers  pre- 
fiding  over  the  air,  moiilure,  &c.  others  gave  hiftorical  and  tra- 
ditionary accounts  of  them  as  of  perfon^  that  had  formerly  lived 
and  reigned  in  Egypt.  Porphyry  makes  Serapis  to  have  been  as 
evil  demon  {g).  And  the  Dodlor  himfelf,  who  takes  notice  of 
this,  thinks  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  was  an  evil  daemon 
that  delivered  oracles  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  affefted  to  be 
worfhipped  as  the  Supreme  God  [h). 

I  do  not  deny  that  fome  of  thofe,  which  paffed  for  different 
deities,  were  probably  at  firft  only  different  names  of  God ;  but 
as  idolatry  increafed  among  the  nations,  thofe  different  names 
came  in  procefs  of  time  to  be  ereded  into  different  divinities,  and 
were  regarded  and  worfhipped  by  the  people  as  fuch.     So  tha,t, 
inftead  of  adoring  the  one  Supreme  God  under  his  various  names 
and  attributes,  they  turned  thofe  very  names  and  attributes  into 
fo   many   diftindt   perfonal    names   of  different  gods   and  god- 
defles,  '  whom   they   worfliipped   with  different  and   fometimes 
with  contrary  rites :    and  thus  made  them  an  occafion  of  fur- 
ther polytheifm  and  idolatry.     "  The  feveral  names  of  God," 
faith  Dr.  Cudworth,    "  were  vulgarly  fpoken  of  in  Greece,  as 
"  fo  many  diftindl  deities  (/)."     And  the  fame  may  be  obferVed 
.  concerning   the  Romans.     He   elfewhcre   acknowledgeth,    that 
'♦'the  vulgar  probably  did  not  underftand  that  myftery  of  the 

{g)  Ap.  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evangel.  11!?.  iv.  cap.  23.  p.  175. 

{h)  Ubi  fupra,  p.  3  S I . 

(;•)  Intel.  Syft.  p.  260.       ^ 
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"  Pagan  theology ;  that  many  of  their  gods  were  nothing  but 
"  feveral  names  and  notions  of  one  Supreme  Deity  in  its  various 
"  manifeflations  and  effedls  (^•)."  Lord  Herbert  himfelf,  who 
hath  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  palliate  the  Pagan  polytheifm, 
and  to  (hew  that  they  worfliipped  the  one  true  God,  the  fame 
that  we  Chriftians  adore,  under  various  names  and  attributes,  yel 
owns,  that  what  were  at  firft  only  different  names,  in  procefs  of 
time,  as  fuperflition  increafed,  came  to  be  regarded  and  wor- 
fliipped  as  different  gods  (/).  The  fame  thing  is  obferved  by 
Mr.  Selden,  who  fays,  that  in  the  facred  hymns  the  gods  were 
invoked  by  a  variety  of  names  and  epithets ;  becaufe  it  was  ima- 
gined, that  this  variety  of  names  was  pleafing  and  honourable  to 
them  :  but  that  afterwards  thefe  different  names  were  accounted 
and  worshipped  as  different  divinities  (;»).  Thus  idolatry  and 
polytheifm  was  making  continual  advances,  even  as  the  nations 
grew  in  learning  and  politenefs. 

{k)  Intel.  Syfl.  p.  447. 

(/)  His  Lordrtiip  takes  notice  of  the  name  of  Zti/j  a-ai^ScMio;,  which  was  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Hebrew  Sakiotb,  and  was  originally  defigaed  to  fignify  God's 
fupremc  univerfol  dominion,  as  he  is  the  Lord  of  Hofls.  He  was  worfhipped  by 
the  Athenians ;  but  it  docs  not  appear,  that  under  this  name  they  intended  to 
adore  the  one  Supreme  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  but  regarded  him  as  a  particular  daity, 
and  thus  turned  him  into  an  idol.  And  accordingly  Ariflophanes  inveighs  againll 
him  as  a  ftrange  and  foreign  divinity,  which  was  lately  introduced,  and  ought  to 
be  banifhed  out  of  Greece.  To  this  Cicero  refers,  De  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ij. 
p.  132. 

im)  Seld.  De  Diis  Syris,  Pix)Ieg.  cap.  iii.  p.  55,  56.  Edit,  Lipf. 
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C    H    A    P.      V. 

Farther  progrefs  of  the  Heathen  polytheiftn.  The  fymboh  and  images 
of  the  Gods  turned  into  Gods  themfehes.  The  PhyfioJogy  of  the 
Pagans  another  fource  of  idolatry.  They  made  Gods  and  Goddeffes 
of  the  things  of  ?iature,  and  parts  of  the  wiiverfe,  andofivhatfQ^ 
ever  was  ujefiil  to  mankind.  The  qualities  and  offeBions  of  the 
mind,  and  accidents  of  life,  and  even  evil  qualities  and  ac- 
cidents were  deified,  and  had  divine  honours  rendered  to  them. 
The  moji  refined  Pagans  agreed,  according  to  Dr.  Cudworth,  in 
crumbling  the  Deity  into  feveral  parts,  and  midtiplying  it  into 
tnany  Gods.  They  Jiippofed  God  to  be  in  a  manner  all  things ^  and 
therefore  to  be  worpnpped  in  every  thing.  Divine  honours  were 
paid  to  evil  beings  acknowledged  to  be  fuch.  The  Egyptian 
idolatry  confidercd. 

AS  the  different  names,  fo  alfo  the  different  fymbols  invented 
and  made  ufe  of  to  denote  the  divinity,  came  alfo  to  be 
vi^orihipped  as  gods :  fuch  as  fire  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  cow 
and  bull  among  the  Egyptians.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  other  animal  gods  worfliipped  by  the  Egyptians,  the  flieep, 
goat,  hawk,  ibis,  ichneumon,  crocodile,  cat,  dog,  &c.  were  at 
iirfl:  defigned,  according  to  the  wifdora  which  then  obtainedj  as 
fymbols  and  hieroglyphical  characfters  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  or 
forne  of  his  attributes  j  or,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Mofes  fuppofes,  they  were  marks  of  their  elementary 

gods 
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o-ods  and  heroes  in).  But  afterwards  they  worfliipped  and  deified 
the  fymbols  themfelves,  and  thereby  fell  into  the  mofl:  grofs 
and  ftupid  idolatry,  which  expofed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  other 
Pagans. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  concerning  the  images  which  were 
ereded  to  their  deities,  and  were  fuppofed  to  have  divine  powers 
refidin'g  in  them.  Thefe  very  images  became  gods,  and  were 
worfhipped  as  fuch,  and  had  divine  honours  rendered  to  thenv 
And  this  added  mightily  to  the  multitude  of  their  gods.  Plutarch 
blames  the  Gra;cians  for  calling  the  piftures  of  the  gods,  and 
their  flatues  of  brafs  and"  ftone, "  gods :  whereas  they  ought  only 
to  have  called  them  the  images  of  the  gods  (9).  How  far  this 
was  carried  among  the  Athenians,  who  were  accounted  the  moft 
knowing  as  well  as  the  moft  religious  people  in  the  Heathcu 
world,  appears  from  a  remarkable  ftory  recorded  by  Laertius  (/>). 
The  philofopher  Stilpo  of  Magara  was  brought  before  the  vene- 
rable tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  for  faying,  that  the 
ftatue  of  Minerva,  which  was  made  by  Phidias,  was  not  a  god ; 
and  though  he  endeavoured  to  defend  himfelf  by  alledging  that 
it  was  not  a  god  but  a  goddefs,  he  was  ordered  by  that  court, 
who  were  not  fatisfied  with  this  evafion,  to  depart  the,  city  (f). 

Their 

(;;)  Div.  Leg.  of  Mofcs,  vol.  I.  part  H.  p.  :<>S.    4th  Edit. 

((s)  Plut.  De  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  opcr.  torn.  ii.  p.  379-    Edit.  Francof. 

(/.)  Lacrt.  lib.  li.  fegm.  116. 

(o)  This  13  not  to  be  underftood,  as  if  the  Heathens  looked  upon  tiio  very 
jma--res,  in  thcmftlves  confidered,  to  be  gods  :  for  who  bin  a  fool,  fays  Cclfus,  can 
jiRiigin^ *hofe  images  to  be  re.al  gods.'    But  they  believed  that  the  gods  were  both 

repie- 
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Their  ^hyfiology,  as  they  managed  it,  was  another  fruitful 
fourte'  of  polytheifm.  The  firft  phyfiologers,  or  they  who  firft 
began  to  philofophiie  on  the  nature  of  things,  being  for  themoft 
part  poets,  difguifed  the  fimple  original  tradition  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  allegorical  defcriptions  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
things/  ■  They  turiied.  the  things  of  nature  and  parts  of  the"  uni- 
verfe into  allegorical  perfons,  and^ipcjke;  of  them  as  fo  .many  dif- 
tindl  divinities :  and  af  the  fame  time  they  mixed  thefe  phyfical 
iiibles  and  allegories  with  the  difguifed  traditionary  accounts  of 
their  antient.  heroes.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that,  as  hath  been 
oblerved  by  the  learned,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Cudwprth,  their 
cofmogonia,  or  account  of  the  origin  or  formation  of  the  world, 
became  alfo  a  theogonia,  or  account  of  the  generation  of  the 
gods :  in  which  there  was  a  monftrous  confufion  of  gods,  daemons, 
and  the  things  of  nature  perfonified.  Such, was  the  theogonia  of 
Hefiod.  And  thus  was  the  number  of  their  gods  and  goddefles 
ftrangely  multiplied.  Balbus  in  Cicero,  after  having  taken  notice 
of  the  deified  heroes,  next  mentions  the  phyfiological  fables  and 
allegories,  from  which,  he  fays,  flowed  a  great  multitude  of 
gods;  which,  being  cl.thed  with  human  forms,  furnifhed  fables 
to  the  poets,  and  filled  human  life  with  all  manner  of  fuperfli- 
tion.  "  Alia  quoque  ex  ratione,  et  quidem  phyfica,  magna 
"  effluxit  multitudo  deorum,  qui  induti  fpecie  humana,  fabulas 
"  poetis   fuppeditaverunt,    humanam   autem  vitam  fuperftitione 

leprefented  by  them,  and  really  prefent  in  them,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
be  the  objeds  of  divine  worlhip.  See  Or'ig.  <:ofl^  Celf.  lib.  vij.  and  Arnobius, 
lib.  vi. 

"  omni 
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"  omni  refercerunt  (r)."  And  in  this  many  of  the  philofophers 
were  no  lefs  to  be  blamed  than  the  poets.  For  they  aHb  deified 
the  things  of  nature,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe,  which 
fome  of  them  regarded  as  the  fymbols,  others  as  real  parts  and 
members,  of  the  divinity. 

Upon  the  fame  princples,  divinity  came  to  be  afcribed  to  what- 
ever was  ufeful  in  human  life.  Velleius  in  Cicero  informs  us, 
that  Perfaeus,  who  had  been  an  auditor  and  difciple  of  Zeno,  faid, 
that  both  the  inventors  of  things  which  were  of  great  utility  in 
life  were  accounted  gods,  and  even  the  things  themfelves  which 
wet-e  falutary  and  "beneficial  were  called  by  the  names  of  the 
o-ods  {i).  Cotta  lays  the  fame  thing  of  Prodicus  Chius,  and  re- 
prefents  him  as  thereby  taking  away  all  religion  (/).  Plutarch 
alfo  paffes  a  fevere  cenfure  upon  thofe  as  caufmg  abfurd  and  im- 
pious opinions,  who  give  the  name  of  gods  to  things  infenfible^ 
and  inanimate,  and  which  the  gods  have  provided  for  the  ufe  of 
mankind;  as  when  they  call  wine  Bacchus,  and  fire  Vulcan; 
which  he,  thinks  is  as  abfurd,  as  if  men  fhouid  take  the  fails  and 
ropes  for  the  liiafter  of  the  fhip,  or  the  potions  arid  medicines  for 

{r)  DeNat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  24.  p.  164.  Edit.  Davis,  2. 
{s)  Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.   p.  40. 

(t)  Ibid.  cap.  42.  p.  102.  This  was  at  length  carried  fo  faf,  that  there  was 
fcarce  any  thing  which  was  of  ufe  in  human  life,  but  had  divine  honours  afcribed 
to  it,  the  meaneft  things  not  excepted,  fiich  as  the  crepitus. ventris  v  becniife,  if 
parted  with,  it  tended  to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  might  be  hurtful  if  fup- 
prefTed.  Seld.  DeDiis  Syris,  Proleg.' cap,  3.  p.  61.  Edit.  Lipf.  Orig.  cont.  Celf. 
lib.  V.  p.  255.  --^i  -S  •••^''J'   '.   ' 
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the  phyfician  {u).  But  Balbus,  who  is  the  reprefentatlve  of  the 
Stoics  in  Cicero,  and  who  feems  to  fpeak  Cicero's  own  fenti- 
ments,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  thinks  it  was  wifely  ordered, 
both  by  the  wifefl  men  among  the  Greeks  and  bj  the  antient 
Romans,  that  whatever  was  of  great  advantage  to  human  Hfe, 
and  which  they  looked  upon  to  be  owing  to  the  divine  goodnefs 
towards  inar^kind,  (hould  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  god  from 
whom  it  came,  as  when  we  call  corn  Ceres,  and  wine  Bacchqs^ 
and  that  whenever  there  is  any  great  force  or  virtue  in  any  things 
it  is  proper  that  that  very  thing  fliould  be  called  god  {x).  Thus 
did  thefe  wife  men  contrive  to  find  out  plaulible  pretences  in  their 
f^reat  wifdom,  for  giving  that  honour  to  the  works  themfelves., 
which  fliouldhave  been  appropriated  to  God  the  glorious  author  j 
and,  inftead  of  being  led  by  his  gifts  beftowed  upon  them  to  ren- 
der due  acknowledgments  to  him  the  fovereign  Donor,  they  turned 
thofe  very  gifts  into  deities. 

Balbus  goes  on,  in  the  place  now  referred  to,  to  mention  the 
temples  which  were  eredled  to  mind,  faith,  virtue,  health,  con- 
cord, honour,  vidlory,  Liberty;  and  that  becaufe  the  force  of 
thefe  things  was  fo  great,  that  it  could  not  be  governed  without 
a  god,  the  thing  itfelf  obtained  the  name  of  god.  "  Quarum 
*'  omnium  rerum  quia  vis  erat  tanta,  ut  fine  Deo  regi  non  pofiat, 
*'  ipfa  res  Deorum  nomen  obtinuit  {y)" 

((()  Delf.  et  Ofir.  Oper.  torn.  ji.  p.  377.    E. 

(jc)  De  Nat.  Deor.  iib.  ii.  cap.  23.  p.  161, 

{y)  Ibid.  p.  163. 

2  And 
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And  this  leads  to  another  obfervation,  which  fliews  the  ftrong 
Ijent  the  Heathens  had  to  polytheifm.  The  quahties  and  affec- 
tions of  rational  beings,  and  even  the  accidents  which  relate  to 
them,  were  made  perlbns  of,  and  turned  into  deities,  and  as  fuch 
had  divine  worfliip  paid  them.  And  this  honour  was  rendered 
not  only  to  qualities  and  accidents  that  were  good  and  ufeful,  but 
to  thofe  that  were  bad  and  hurtful :  "  So  great  was  the  error," 
faith  Cotta  in  Cicero,  "  that  even  to  pernicious  things  not  only 
"  was  the  name  of  gods  attributed,  but  holy  rites  were  infti- 
"  tuted. — Tantus  error  fuit,  ut  perniciofis  etiam  rebus,  non  modo 
"  Deorum  nomen  tribueretiir,  fed  etiam  facra  conftituerentur." 
And  he  inftances  in  the  temple  ereded  at  Rome  to  the  fever,  and 
an  altar  to  evil  fortune  {z).  And  he  had  before  obferved,  that 
tempefts  were  deified  and  confecrated  by  the  Roman  people  (<z). 
An  antient  monument  of  which  was  dug  up  in  the  lafl  century  at 
the  Porta  Capena  [b).  Yea  even  the  names  of  vicious  things  were 
confecrated  j  as  of  luft  and  pleafure.  "  Cupidinis  et  voluptatis, 
"  et  lubentinae  veneris  vocabula  confecrata  funt,  vitiofarum 
"  rerum,  neque  naturalium  (c)."  To  this  St.  Auftin  refers  De 
Civit.  Dei.  lib.iv.  cap.  8.  where  he  mentions  the  temple  of  Volupia, 
the  goddefs  of  pleafure,  fo  called  from  voluptas,  pleafure;  and  of 
Libentina,  the  goddefs  of  luft,  fo  called  from  libido,  luft.  Varro 
mentions  the  fame  goddefles,  and  gives  the  fame  etymology  of 
their  names.     And  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Epimenides, 

(z)  DeNat.  Deor.  lib.  iiu  cap.  25.  p.  314. 
fa)  Ibid.  cap.  xx.  p.  297. 
{b)  Seld.  De  Diis  Syris,  Proleg.  cap.  iii.  p.  jp. 
(c)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  23.  p.  162. 
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who  pafTed  among  them  for  a  great  diviner  and  prophet,  ere£ied 
a  temple  to  contumely  and  impudence  j  "  uC^/s  ^  dvcttSeta." 
Cicero,  who  takes  notice  of  this  in  his  Second  Book  of  Laws,. 
cap.  xi.  p.  116,  117.  paffes  a  jufl  cenfure  upon  it,  and  condemns 
the  eiefting  temples  and  altars  to  things  hurtful  and  vicious. 
Biit  he  there  approves  the  eredting  temples  to  virtuous  affedlions 
'and  qualities,  as  alfo  to  tilings  that  are  defirable,  as  health, 
honour,  vi6tory,  &c.  though  in  his  Third  Book  De  Natura  De- 
orum,  cap.  xxiv.  he,  in  the  perfon  of  Cotta,  reprefents  it  as 
abfurd  to  make  deities  of  the  qualities  that  are  in  us,  or  of  thic 
events  which  befal  us.  And  Pliny  fays,  "  Innumeros  quidem 
"  [deos]  credere,  atque  eiiam  ex  virtutibus  vitiifque  hominum, 
*<  ut  pudicitiam,  concordiam,  mentem,  fpem,  honorem,  cle- 
•*  mentiam,  fidem,  aut  (ut  Democrito  placet)  duos  omnino,  pce- 
"  nam  et  beneficium,  majoreni  ad  focordiam  accedit."  Hift.  Na- 
turalis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7, 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  fcarce  any  thing  in  nature,  but 
what  fome  or  other  of  the  Heathens  worfhipped  and  made  a. god 
of  yd).  Lord  Herbert,  who  does  all  he  can  to  juftify  or  excule 
the  Pagan  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  yet  concludes  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  his  bookDe  Religione  Gentilium,  with  obferving.  That  the 
Gentiles  did  not  only  worfliip  the  whole  world  taken  together, 
but  its  parts,  yea  even  its  particles  or  fmaller  parts  ;  thinking  it  un- 

(i/)  St.  AuAIn  has  given  a  long  llA  of  Heathai  deities,  and  the  offices  afljgned  to 
them,  fiomVano.  De  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  And  a  ftiil  larger  catalogue  of 
them,  ibid.  cap.  11.  et  cap.  16,  et  cap.  21.  The  reader  niay  alfo  fee  a  great 
number  of  them  mentioned  by  Arnobius  adverf.  Gentes,  lib.  iv.  p.  128,  ct  feq. 

becoming. 
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becoming,  that  fome  of  the  more  eminent  parts  of  him  whom 
they  regarded  as  God  fliould  be  worfliipped,  and  other  parts 
negleded.  And  therefore  they  judged,  that  it  would  be  a  bafe 
and  impious  thing  to  render  worfliip  to  this  or  that  ilar  or  cle- 
ment, and  rejedt  the  others  as  vile  and  worthlefs.  And  in  wor- 
fhipping  the  world  as  confining  of  thcfe  parts,  they  thought 
they  worfhipped  the  Supreme  God  in  the  befl  image  of  the 
Divinity  (^). 

Thus  there  was  an  univerfal  idolatry  introduced  and  fupported 
under  various  pretences,  and  pradifed  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  but 
by  thofe  that  put  on  the  appearance  of  wifdom  and  philofophy, 
I  fliall  here  fubjoin  fome  obfcrvations  of  the  very  learned  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  relating  to  this  matter  j  and  I  tlie  rather  choofe  to  do  this, 
both  becaufe  he  i^  known  to  have  fearched  with  greats  learning 
and  diligence  intq  the  depths  of  the  Pagan  theology  ;  and  becaufe 
he  cannot  be  reafonably  fufpcded  of  a  delign  to  aggravate  the 
charge  againfl:  them  :  fince,  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have 
been  ftrongly  inclined  to  reprefcnt  the  ftate  of  the  Heathen  world 
in  the  moil  favourable  light. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  faith  that  excellent  author,  "  that  the 
"  Pagans  did  in  fome  fenfe  or  other  deify  or  theologize  all  the 
"  parts  of  the  world,  or  things  of  nature."  And  again,  "  In  their 
"  theologizing  of  phyfiology,  and  deifying  the  things  of  nature 
"  and  parts  of  the  world,  they  did  accordingly  call  every  thing 

{e)  De  Relig.  Gentil.  p.  J33,  134-    Edit.  Amflel.  8vo.   1700. 
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«  tbe  name  of  God,  and  God  by  the  name  of  eveiy  thing  {f)y 
To  the  fame  purpofe  he  exprefieth  himfelf  in  feveral  other  places. 
And  can  anv  thing  be  more  dishonourable  to  the  Deity,  more 
■anworthy  of  his  Divine  Majefty,  or  have  a  worfe  eaecl  on  reli- 
gion, than  thus  in  their  worfhip  to  confound  God  and  the  crea- 
ture, inftead  of  rendering  him  that  fingular  honour  and  adora- 
tion which  his  own  in^te  perfections  and  his  unparalleled  dig- 
nity juftly  demand  from  us  ? 

The  fame  celebrated  writer  obferves,  that  "  the  Pagans  in  ge- 
"  ceral,  even  the  mod  refined  of  them,  agreed  in  thefe  twcr 
«  things ;  firll,  in  breaking  and  crumbling  the  one  fimple  deity, 
**  and  mulcplying  it  into  many  gods,  or  parcelling  it  out  into 
"  feveral  paiticaUr  notions,  according  to  its  feveral  powers  and 
*•  virtues ;  and  then  in  theologizing  the  whole  world,  and  deify- 
"  ing  the  natures  of  thing?,  accidents,  and  inanimate  bodies. 
"  They  fuppcfing  God  to  pervade  ail  things,  and  himielf  to  be 
"  in  a  manner  all  things  (^)."  And  that  therefore  he  might  be 
worihiptjed  is  every  thing.  This  is  one  remarkable  inflance, 
among  -many  which  might  be  mentioned,  of  the  extravagancies 
to  which  human  rea&n  is  futge^ ;  and  how  apt  th cfe  are  who  have 
the  higheft  opinion  of  their  owa  wii'dom,  when  left  to  themfelve;, 
to  draw  wrong  conclufions  from  the  befl  principles.  So  the  Hea^ 
thees  did  from  the  notion  of  God's  univerfal  prefence,  and  his 
providence  as  extending  to  all  his  works.  With  reaped,  to  what 
Dr.  Cud  worth  calls  their  crumbling  the  one  fimple  deity  into 

(/)  IbkL  SjfL  p-s©/.  515. 

U)  B»5-  9  53i»  533- 
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parts,  he  produces  a  remarkable  paiTage  from  Pliny,  Kat.  Hirt. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  "  FragUis  et  laboriola  mortalitas,  in  panes  ii\o 
«  digeflit,  infirmitatis  fuae  memor,  ut  in  portionibus  quilque  co- 
<  leret,  quo  niaxime  indigeret."  Which  he  tranllates  thus; 
«  Frail  and  toillbm  mortality  has  thus  broken  and  crumbled  the 
»  deit)'  into  parts,  mindful  of  its  own  infirmity,  that  lb  every  one, 
'  by  parcels  and  pieces,  might  worfliip  that  in  God  which  him- 
«  felf  ftands  moft  in  need  of." 


To  what  has  been  offered  concerning  tlae  Pagan  idolatry", 
might  be  added  the  worlhip  of  da;mons  or  genii,  which  pre- 
vailed mightily  in  the  Heathen  world.  Thele  were  accounteda 
middle  kind  of  beings,  inferior  to  the  celeftial  gods,  but  fuperier 
to  men.  There  were  fuppofcd  to  be  vail  numbers  of  tliem,  of 
difterenc  kinds,  to  all  of  whom  they  Uiought  religioivs  worlhip 
v?3s  due.  But  not  w^  nfift  upon  this  at  prelent,  I  would  obferve, 
tjut  it  was  an  ufual  thing  among  the  Heathens  to  worlhip  evil 
beings,  and  to  render  them  rt  i^ious  honours,.. that  they  might 
not  hurt  them,  Pluwrch,  De  Piacitis  Philolbphorum,  having 
diftributed  the  wlivledudtrine  relating  to  the  worlhip  of  the  gods 
into  feven  parts,  takes  nctice  in  the  fecond  and  third  place,  that 
they  diltinguiflied  the  gods  into  thofe  that  were  favourable  and 
beneficial  to 'mankind,  fuch  as  Jwpiter,  Juno,  Mercury,  Ceres, 
and  thole  that  were  hurtful,  fuch  as  the  Diroe,  Furies,  and  Mars, 
whom,  as  being,  cruel  and  violent,  they  endeavoured  to  appeafe 
and  conciliate  by  faered  rites  {h).     And  in  his  treatife  De  Ifid4  et 


^\ 


(i)  Plutarch.  Oper.  tojn,  li.  p.  880.     Edit.  Francof.  i6jo, 
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Ofiride,  he  cites  with  approbation  the  opinion  of  Xenocrates, 
who  fpeaking  of  unlucky  days  and  feftivals,  which  were  cele- 
brated by  fcourgings,  beatings,  lamentations,  failings,  ill-boding 
words,  and  obfcene  expreflions,  would  not  allow  that  they  were 
pleafmg  or  agreeable  to  the  gods  or  good  daemons  j  but  that  there 
were  in  the  air  about  us  certain  great  and  powerful  natures,  of  a 
crofs  and  morofe  temper,  which  take  pleafure  in  thofe  things,  and 
having  obtained  them  do  no  farther  mifchief  (?').     And  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Egyptians  were  wont  on  fome  occafions  to  wor- 
ship Typhon,  whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  an  evil  power,  with 
certain  facrifices,  in  order  to  appeafe  and  confole  him  j  though 
there  were  alfo  folemnities,  in  which  they  reproached  and  curfed 
him  [k).     And,  in  his  treatife  De  Oraculorum  defedu,  he  makes 
mention  of  certain  feftivals  and  facrifices,  in  which  among  the 
facred  rites  were  reckoned  the  eating  raw  flelh,  the  tearing  of  their 
fiefh  or  members,  Sta.a-'ziTa.afji.oi,  (for  this  feems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  it  by  comparing  it  with  Porphyr.  De  Abftinentia,  lib.  ii.  fe<S. 
45.)   doleful  lamentations,  obfcene  words,  furious  ravings,  &c. 
Thefe,  he  thinks,  were  inftituted  for  pleafing  evil  and  malignant 
demons,  and  averting  their  wrath  (/).     The  fame  judgment  he 
palies  upon  human  facrifices  j  which,  as  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fliew,  were  very  generally  offered  in  the  Pagan  world,  even  to 
thofe  that  were  accounted  their  principal  deities.     Porphyry,  that 
zealous  and  able  advocate  for  Paganifm,  affirms,  that  there  are 

(/)  Plut.  ubi  fupra,  p.  361.     B. 

{k)  Ibid.  p.  362.     E. 

(/)  Ibid.  p.  417.     C.  D.  ■ 
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liialevolent  and  noxious  demons  who  dwell  in  the  fpaces  near 
the  earth.     He  rcprefenls  them  as  the  authors  of  all  the  calami- 
ties which  infeft  mankind,  and  that  there  is  no  kind  of  mifchief 
which  they  are  not  ready  to  attempt :   that  it  is  their  property  to- 
lie ;  and  that  they  endeavour  to  turn  men  off  from  right  thoughts 
of  the  gods,  and  to  draw  their  regards  to  themfelves,  having  an 
ambition  to  be  accounted  gods :    and  that  the  chief  and  moft 
powerful  among  them  covets  to  be  efteemed  the  greateil:  or  the 
fupreme  god  {m).     And  he  plainly  intimates,  that  men  generally 
rendered  them  religious  worfliip.     He  fays,  that  cities  found  it 
neceflary  to  appeafe  and  humour  them  by  prayers  and  facrifices : 
it  being  in  the  power  of  thofe  demons  to  befiow  riches,  and  ex- 
ternal things  relating  to  the  body  ;  and  he  gives  it  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Theologues,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  thofe  who  are  attached 
to  thefe  external  goods,  and  cannot  as  yet  reftrain   and  govern 
their  appetites,  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  wrath  and  power  of 
thefe  daemons,  otherwire  they  fhall  never  be  free  from  troubles 
and  vexations  (->;).     He  had  before  reprefented  it  as  a  perfuafion 
which  generally  obtained  concerning  all  the  demons,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  whether  worshipped  under  particular  names  or 
not,  that  they  will  grow  angry  and  hurt  men,  if  they  are  neg- 
Icded,  and  have  not  due  honour  and  worfhip  paid  them  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  do  good  to  thofe  who  endeavour  to  gratify 
them,  by  offering  to  them  prayers,  fupplications,  and  facrifices. 
And  he  fays,  that  the  man  that  is  ftudious  of  piety  docs  not  facri- 

fffj)  Porphyr.  De  Abflin.  lib.  ii.   feft.  39,  40.  42,   p.  83,  84.  JEdit,  Canta- 
brig.   1655. 

(«)  Ibid.  feft.  43.  p.  86;  ff;. 
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fice  any  thing  which  ;has  life,  i.e.  any  animal,  to  the  gods,  but 
to  dasmons  and.  other  beings,  both  to  the  good  and  even  to  the 

"   iS'xifJt.oa-i  Si   icj  aAAots  mtu  dycc^aTi   «  >^  ^auAois  (o)."      Where  he 
fuppofes  that  a  pious  man  will  worihip  and  offer  facrifices  to  evil 
demons  as  well  as  good  beings.    The  fame  Porphyry,  as  cited  by 
Eufebius,  looked  upon  Hecate,  a  goddefs  had  in  great  veneration 
among  the  Pagans  [as  appears  from  Heiiodi  Theogonia,  verf.  410. 
et  feq.  and  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  351.]  to  be 
an  evil  d^mon  j  and  thatSerapis,  the  great  Egyptian  deity,  who, 
Plutarch  tells  us,  was  the  common  god  of  all  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  fame  with  Ofiris(/>),  was  the  chief  or  prince  of  evil  demons  j 
and  that  many  of  thofe  who  delivered  oracles  were  fo  (^).     Thus 
we  have  the  teftimony  of  a  very  eminent  Pagan  philofopher,  and 
who  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Chriftianity,  to  the  truth  of  what 
St.  Paul  declares,  that  "  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  facrificed  , 
*'  they  facrificed  to  devils,    [to  daemons,  and  even   evil  ones^ 
"  and  not  to  God."  i  Cor.  x.  20.     And  if  this  was  true,  even  of 
the  polite  .and  civilized  Heathens  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  are  the  lefs  to  be  furprized  at  the  accounts  which  are 
given  us  by  authors  of  good   credit,  of  the  worfhip   that  ,has 
been  paid  to  evil  beings  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  world.     We 
are  told  concerning  the  antient  Zabians,   that  they  worfhipped 
whom  they  called  Sammael,  and  whom  they  regarded  as  an  evU 

(0)  Porphyr.  De  Abftln.  fefl.  36,  37.  p.  80,  84. 

{/>)  Plut.  De  Ifid.  ct  Gllr.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  362.    B. 

(j)  Apud  Eufeb.  Prspar.  Evangel,  lib.  iv.  cap.  a;:,  23-  P-  '74»  I75> 

fpirit. 
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fpirit,  and  the  prince  of  the  da?mons  (r).     The  Perfians  wor- 
lliipped  Arimanius,  whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  an  evil  prin- 
ciple.    The  like  account  is  given  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  Decan, 
Narfinga,  and  other  places  in  the  Eaft-Indies.     It  is  faid  alfo,  that 
evil  fpirits  are  vvordiipped  in  Japan,  and  in  the  illands  of  Formofa, 
Ceylon,  and  Madagafcar.     The  fame  thing  is  related  of  the  Flot- 
tentots,  and  other  African  nations.     The  like  pradtice  obtained 
in  feveral  parts  of  America,  particularly  among  the  anticnt  inha- 
bitants of  Canada,  Terra  firma,  Brafil,  and  Chili.     Mofl:  of  thefe 
nations  believe  a  god  or  gods,  and  fome  of  them  one  Supreme 
God,  and  that  he  is  good  :  and  yet  they  worfhip  an  evil  being  or 
beings,  confidered  as  fuch,  from  a  fear  of  being  othervvifc  hurt 
and  deftroyed  by  them.    This  undoubtedly  fhews,  that  the  Pagan 
ideas  of  a  Deity  and  a  Providence  were  extremely  defective  and 
imperfedl :    for,  if  they  had  right  notions  of  either,  they  mull: 
have  been  convinced,  that  to  wordiip  evil  beings  is  to  offer  the 
greateft  indignity  to  an  infinitely  wife,  powerful,  and  good  God, 
as  if  he  were  not  able  to  protedl  his  faithful  fervants  and  wor- 
fhippeis  againft  their  power  and  malice.     But  the  Chriftian  reve- 
lation teacheth  us  to  form  nobler  notions.     Happy  thofe  that 
know  how  to  value  and  improve  fo  great  an  advantage  (i) ! 

Some  hints  were  given  above  of  the  idolatry  of  the  antient 
Egyptians  :    but  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  a  more 

(r)  Hotringer  Hift.  Oriental,  lib.  i.   cap.   8.    and  Stanley's  Iliftory  of  Phibf. 
p.  1065. 

{s)  The  re.uler  may  find  the  Inrtances  here  referred  to  confirmed  by  proper  au- 
thorities in  Millar's  Hiftory  of  the  Propagation  of  Chrillianity,  vol.  ii.  chap.  7. 
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diilindt  notice  of  it.  The  Egyptians  were  a  nation  antiently  very 
famous  for  their  wifdom  and  knowledge.  Herodotus  declares, 
that  they  "  were  efteemed  to  be  the  wifeft  of  mankind — "  and  that 
"  in  wifdora  they  excelled  all  other  mortals."  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i^. 
et  121.  From  Egypt,  as  was  before  obferved,  Greece  originally 
derived  her  fcience  and  theology.  Diodorus  affirms,  that  moft  of 
thofe  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  honoured  for  their  under- 
ftanding  and  knowledge,  feveral  of  whom  he  particularly  men- 
tions, did  in  antient  times  refort  to  Egypt,  that  they  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  Yet  no 
nation  became  more  deeply  immerfed  in  idolatry.  They  not  only 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  Ibis  and  Ichneumon,  which  were  ufe- 
ful  to  them,  but  to  the  crocodile,  the  dog,  cat,  and  many  other 
animals  (;).  Some  modern  writers  have  affected  not  to  believe 
that  fo  wife  a  nation  could  be  guilty  of  an  idolatry  fo  ftupid.  But 
there  is  fcarce  any  thing  in  all  antiquity  that  comes  to  us  better 
attefted.  They  were  on  this  account  the  objects  of  ridicule  to 
other  Pagan  nations.  See  to  this  purpofe  Cicero  De  Nat.  Deorum, 
lib.  i,  cap.  16  et  29,  et  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.  See  alfo  a  paffage  of  the 
poet  Anaxandrides,  in  Athen.  Deipnofoph.  lib.  vii.     According  to 

{t)  They  are  alfo  charged  with  worftiipping  plants,  fuch  as  onions,  garlick,  &c. 

Hence  Juvenal  derides  them  as  having  their  gods  growing  tn  their  gardens.     But 

Mr.  Goguet,  in  his  book.  De  I'Origine  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  730,  73 1. 

obferves,  that  the  moft  antient  and  approved  writers,  who  give  any  account  of  the 

affairs  or  cuftoms  of  Egypt,  fnch  as  Herodotus,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Diodorus  Sicnliis, 

Strabo,  make  no  mention  of  this  fmgular  fuperftition,  which  they  would  not  have 

omitted,'  if  they  had  known  that  the  Egyptians  praftifed  it.     He  thinks  Juvenal  is 

the  firft  that  has  mentioned  it.     Lucian  alfo  has  taken  notice  of  it  in  his  Jupiter 

Tragoedus.     Thefe  authors   have  been  followed  by  others ;  but  confidering  the 

fatirical  turn  for  which  they  ai-e  both  lb  remarkable,  he  thinks  they  are  not  much 

to  be  depended  upon. 

Diodorus, 
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DIodorus,  it  was  hard  to  make  thofe  who  had  not  been  witnellcs  of 
it,  to  believe  the  extravagancies  the  Egyptians  were  guilty  of  with 
regard  to  their  facred  animals  (?;).  And  Philo,  who  lived  among 
them,  charges  them  with  worfliipping  dogs,  lions,  wolves,  cro- 
codiles, and  many  other  animals,  both  terreftrial  and  aquatick. 
And  he  fays,  that  all  flrangers  who  came  into  Egypt  wer6  wont 
to  laugh  at  them  ;  and  the  more  fenfible  travellers  beheld  them 
with  aftonifliment  and  pity  (.v).  Plutarch  exprelly  fays,  "  that  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  Egyptians — hiyDir'awv  ol  tto'aAo/,  worfliip- 
"  ping  the  animals  themfelves — duTcc  ^<w*  S-e^aTr/wi'Tg,- ;"  there- 
by not  only  expofed  their  facred  ceremonies  and  worfliip  to  deri- 
fion  and  contempt,  but  gave  occafion  to  horrid  conceptions,  pro- 
ducing in  perfons  of  weak  and  fimple  minds  an  extravagance  of 
fuperftition,  and  precipitating  others  of  more  fubtil  and  daring 
fpirits  into  atheiftical  and  brutilh  opinions  (y).  An  ingenious 
modern  author,  wiio  is  loth  to  believe  what  is  faid  of  the  Egyp- 
tian idolatry,  fays,  by  way  of  apology  for  them,  that  "  the  Egyp- 
"  tians  did  not  adore  thefe  things  without  afcribing  certain  divine 
"  virtues  to  them,  or  confidering  them  as  fymbols  of  fome  in- 

((/)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  cnp.  84. 

(a)  Philo  De  Decal.  open.  p.  755.    E. 

iy)  Plut.  De  IfiJ.  et  Ofir.  oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  379.  D.  E.  But  from  thefe  muft 
be  excepted  the  inhabitants  of  Thebais ;  if  what  the  fame  author  informs  us  of  be 
true,  that  when  the  other  Egyptians  paid  their  proportion  of  the  taxes  and  contri- 
butions, appointed  by  the  laws,  towards  maintaininfT  the  facred  animals,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thebais  alone  did  not  pay  any  thing,  as  thinking  there  is  no  mortal  god  ; 
but  worfiiip  him  whom  they  call  Kneph,  as  being  unbegotten  or  unmade,  and  im- 
mortal.    Ibid.  p.  359.    D. 

X   2  vifible 
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"  vifible  power,  (z)"  But  if  it  were  fo,  it  furniflies  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  vanity  of  human  wifdom,  if  left  to  itfelf  in  matters 
of  religion.  For  the  fymbols  and  hieroglyphics,  upon  which  the 
wife  men  of  Egypt  fo  much  valued  themfelves,  and  in  which  fuch 
profound  wifdom  and  fcience  was  fuppofed  to  be  contained, 
proved  to  be  an  occafion  of  leading  the  people  into  the  moft  ab- 
furd  and  fenfelefs  idolatry ;  to  which  they  continued  inviolably 
attached,  notwithftanding  all  the  ridicule  caft  upon  them  for  it 
by  other  nations.  Cotta  in  Cicero  obferves,  that  they  fliewed  a 
greater  regard  to  the  beafts  which  they  worfhipped,  than  other 
nations  did  to  their  moft  holy  temples  and  images :  that  there 
had  been  many  inflances  of  temples  fpoiled  and  images  of  the 
gods  taken  away  out  of  the  moft  holy  places  by  the  Romans :  but 
it  had  never  been  heard  of,  that  a  crocodile,  an  ibis,  or  a  cat, 
had  been  ill  treated  by  the  Egyptians.  "  Firmiores  videas  apud 
"  COS  opiniones  de  beftiis  quibufdam,  quam  apud  nos  de  fandif- 
"  fimis  templis  et  fimulacris  deorum.  Etenim  fana  multa  expo- 
"  liata,  et  limulacra  deorum  de  locis  fandliffimis  ablata  vidimus  a 
"  noftrisj  at  vero  ne  fando  quidem  auditum  eft,  crocodilum,  aut 
"  ibin,  aut  felem  violatum  ab  Egyptiis."  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i. 
cap.  39.    See  alfo  Tufcul.  Difput.  lib.  v.  cap.  27. 

(2)  Chevalier  Ramfay's  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  ii. 
P-53- 
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CHAP.      VI. 

The  Pagan  theology  dijiributcd  by  Varro  i?jfo  three  diferent  kinds  : 
the  poetical  or  fabulous,  the  civil,  andthephilofophical.  The  poetical 
or  fabulous  theology  confidered.  The  pretence,  that  we  ought  not  to 
judge  oj  the  Pagan  religion  by  the  poetical  mythology,  examined. 
It  isJJjewn,  that  the  popular  religion  and  •worjhip  was  in  a  great 
meafure  founded  upon  that  mythology,  which  ran  through  the  whole 
of  their  religion,  and  was  of  great  authority  with  the  people. 

VARRO,  who  was  accounted  the  mofl  learned  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fpeaks  of  three  different  kinds  of  theology  among, 
them  :  the  mythical  or  fabulous,  the  phyfical  or  natural,  and  the 
civil  or  popular.  The  firfl:  is  that  of  the  poets ;  the  fecond  that  of 
the  philofophers  ;  the  third  is  that  which  is  eftabliflied  by  public 
authority  and  the  laws,  and  which  is  in  ufe  among  the  people  {a). 
The  famous  Roman  pontiff  and  lawyer  Scaevola  makes  the  fame 
diftindlion  {b).     So  alfo  does  Plutarch  {c). 

It  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  ftate 
of  religion  among  the  Pagans,  to  take  a  view  of  thefe  different 
kinds  of  theology. 

(«)  Apud  Augiiftin.  De  Civlt.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  cjp.  5. 

[b)  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  27. 

(f)  De  Placit.  Philof.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.    Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  880.    A. 

As 
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As  to  the  mythical  or  fabulous  theology,  which  was  that  of 
the  poets,  it  is  condemned  in  ftrong  terms  both  by  Scsvola  and 
Varro.     The  former  pafles  this  jufl  cenfure  upon  it,  that  it  was 
nugatory,  and  that  in  it  many  unworthy  things  were  feigned 
concerning  the  gods.     And  particularly  he  obferves,  that  "  they 
"  make  one  god  fleal,  another  to  commit  adultery ;  they  repre- 
"  fent  three  goddeffes  contending  for  the  prize  of  beauty,  and 
"  that  two  of  them  in  revenge  for  its  being  adjudged  to  Venus 
*'  fubverted  Troy  ;  that  Jupiter  himfelf  was  converted  into  a  bull 
"  or  a  fwan,  that  he  might  debauch  fome  woman  he  had  a  fancy 
"  for ;  that  a  goddefs  married  a  man ;    that  Saturn  devoured  his 
"  own  children  ;  and,  in  fine,  nothing  can  be  imagined  fo  mon- 
"  ftrous  or  fo  vicious,   but  it  may  be  found  in  the  fables  attri- 
«  buted  to  the  gods,  however  foreign  to  their  nature. — Sic  deos 
"  deformant,  ut  nee  bonis  hominibus  comparentur ;  cum  alium 
"  faciunt  furari,  alium  adulterare  j   tres  inter  fe  deas  certafle  de 
"  prsemio   pulehritudinis,    vidas   duas  a  Venere  Trojam   ever- 
"  tiffe ;  Jovem  ipfum  converti  in  bovem  aut  cygnum,  ut  cum 
"  aliqua  eoncumbat  j  deam  homini  nubere ;   Saturnum  liberos 
*<  devorare  :   nihil  denique  poffe  confingi  miraculorum  atque  viti- 
"  orum  quod  non  ibi  reperiatur,  atque  ab  deorum  natura  longe 
"  abfit  {d)."     Varro  pafTes  the  fame  judgment  upon  the  fabulous 
poetical   theology  which  Scxvola   did.     And,    after  mentioning 
fome  of  the  fame  abfurdities,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  he 
concludes  with  faying,    that  "  all  things  are  attributed  to  the 
"  gods,  which  men,  and  even  the  vileft  and  worft  of  men,  could 

{d)  Augoftift.  DcCiv*  Uei,  lib.  iiV.  «ap-  27.  p.  84..   E.     Ed.  Rencd. 

"  be 
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"  be  guilty  of.— Omnia  diis  attribuuntur,  quas  non  modo  in  ho- 
"  minem,  led  etiam  quse  in  contemtiffimum  hominetn  cadere 
«'  poffunt  (f)."  And  long  before  them  Plato  had  accufed  Hefiod, 
as  guilty  of  the  greateft  falfliood,  and  that  in  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
moll  importance,  when  he  mentions  fuch  wicked  things  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  Caelus,  and  his  fon  Saturn ;  which,  he  thinks, 
if  true,  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned,  efpecially  to  incon- 
ilderate  and  young  perfons,  but  to  have  been  buried  in  filence,  or 
communicated  only  to  a  few.  He  pronounces  thcfe  fables  to  be 
pernicious,  and  not  fit  to  be  heard  in  a  well-ordered  common- 
wealth. And  afterwards  mentioning  what  Homer  fays  of  the 
quarrel  between  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  Vulcan's  being  hurled 
down  by  Jupiter  from  heaven  for  taking  Juno's  part,  as  alfo  what 
the  fame  poet  relates  concerning  the  battles  and  contentions  of  the 
gods,  he  declares,  that  thefe  flories  are  not  to  be  admitted,  whe- 
ther they  are  pretended  to  have  an  hidden  allegorical  meaning  or 
not.  See  his  fecond  book  De  Republica,  at  the  latter  end  (y). 
Cicero  alfo  palTes  a  fevere  cenfure  upon  the  poetical  fables  {g), 

Confidering  this  and  other  paffages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  which 
occur  in  fome  of  the  moll:  eminent  Pagan  writers,  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unfair  thing  to  judge  of  the  antient  religion  of 
the  Heathens  by  the  writings  of  the  poets  and  mythologies.  And 
accordingly  they,  who  endeavour  to  reprefent  that  religion  in  the 

(e)  Auguflln.  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  p.  1 16.    E. 
(/)  Plat.  Open  Ficin.  p.  429,  430.     Edit.  Lugd.  1590. 
{g)  DeNat.Daor.  lib*.i.  cap.  16.  etiib.  ii.  cap.  7; 

niofl,- 
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moft  advantageous  light,  are  for  entirely  difcarding  the  poetical 
mythology.  This  is  Lord  Herbert's  fcheme.  He  mightily  in- 
veighs againft  the  poets,  as  having  confounded  and  polluted  the 
Heathen  theology,  and  left  nothing  found  or  pure  in  their  hiftory 
or  religion  ;  and  that  therefore  no  regard  is  to  be  had  to  them  in 
this  matter  {h). 

And  yet  certain  it  is,  that  in  examining  into  the  religion  of  the 
antient  Gentiles,  the  poetical  mythology,  notwithftanding  the 
cenlures  fo  freely  beftowed  upon  it,  mufl  neceflarily  be  confidered. 
It  may  juftly  be  affirmed,  that  the  writings  of  the  poets  tend 
to  give  us  the  trueft  idea  of  the  Pagan  religion,  as  it  obtained  even 
among  the  polite  and  learned  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
as  it  was  eftablifhed  by  public  authority.  Whofoever  will  care- 
fully confult  the  account  given  by  Potter,  in  his  excellent  antiqui- 
ties of  Greece,  of  tte  numerous  facred  feftivals  and  rites  obferved 
and  celebrated  in  Greece,  and  efpecially  at  Athens,  will  find  that 
they  are  almoft  all  founded  upon  the  fables  of  the  poetical  my- 
thology (/).  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  many  of  thofe  obferved  by 
the  antient  Romans. 

(/;)  "  Licentia  quippe  poetic.\  ufi  mufarum  alumni,  ita  omnia  tcmerabunt,  ut 
"  quid  ad  altcrutras  fpeftet  partes  nemo  facili  inveneiit. — Faceflant  igitur,  et  ab 
"  Ipfa  gentilium  theologla  exulent  poetre  ;  non  folum  qnippe  veras  heroiim  hif- 
"  torias,  ex  fabularum  interpolatione  fufpeiflas,  ne  dicam  falfas,  etiam  mortalium 
"  creduliflimis  reddiderunt :  fed  et  fabulas  hafce  myfticis  involutifque  qulbufdam, 
"  circa  coelum,  aftra,  et  elementa  doiftrinis,  admifcentes,  nihil  integrum,  nihil 
"  fanum,  vcl  in  hiftoria,  vel  in  ipfa  religioae  reliquere."  Herb.  De  Relia.  Gentil. 
cap.  xi.  p.  135.    Edit.  Amftel.   8vo. 

(«)  See  Potter's  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  chap.  20.  from  p.  3^6  to  p.  407. 

5  The 
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The  poets,  as  Dr.  Cudwortli  obferves,  were  the  prophets  of 
the  Pagans,  and  pretended  to  a  kind  of  divine  infpiration.  And 
though  he  treats  them  as  the  great  depravers  of  the  Pagan  theo- 
logy, yet  he  fays,  "  they  imbued  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  with 
"  a  certain  fenfe  of  religion,  and  the  notions  of  morality  (/(')". 
And  that  "  we  cannot  make  a  better  judgment  concerning  the 
"  vulgar  and  generality  of  the  antient  Pagans  than  from  the  poets 
"  and  mythologifts,  who  were  tiie  chief  inftruftors  of  them  (/)". 
And  to  this  purpofe  he  obferves,  that  Arillotle,  in  his  Politics, 
lib.  viii.  cap.  5.  writing  of  mufic,  judgeth  of  men's  opinions  con- 
cerning the  gods  by  the  poets.  "  We  may  learn,"  fays  Ariftotle, 
"  what  opinion  men  have  of  the  gods  from  hence,  becaufe  the 
"  poets  never  bring  in  Jupiter  finging,  or  playing  on  an  inflru- 
"  ment."  Varro  tells  us,  that  "  with  regard  to  what  relates  to 
"  the  generations  of  the  gods,  the  people  were  more  inclined  to 
"  the  poets  than  to  the  natural  philofophers :  and  that  therefore 
"  their  anceflors,  the  antient  Romans,  believed  the  fexes  and 
"  generations  and  marriages  of  the  gods(OT)."  And  though  Plato, 
in  the  paflage  above  referred  to  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Repub- 
lic, difapproves  the  fables  of  the  poets  and  mythologifts,  even 
if  they  fhould  be  allegorically  interpreted,  yet  fuch  was  the  au- 
thority of  thofe  fables  and  traditions,  that  in  his  Timaeus,  one  of 
his  beft  and  lateft  treatifes,  he  dares  not  openly  rejed:  them.     He 

(*)  Intel.  Syft.  p.  3 55. 

(/)  Ibid.  p.  448. 

(rn)  "  Dicit  Vairo  de  generationibus  deorum  magis  ad  poetas  quam  ad  phy/Icos 
"  fuiffe  populos  iaclinatos,  et  ideo  et  fexum  et  generationes  deorum,  majores  fuos, 
'*  id  eft  veteres  credidifle  Romanes,  et  eorum  conftituifle  coDJugia."  Ap.  Auguftin, 
CD.  lib.  iv.  cap.  32.  p.  88. 

Vol.  I.  Y  declines 
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declines  treating  of  the  generation  of  the  gods  or  daemons,  under 
pretence  that  thefe  things  were  too  high  for  him.  And  then 
adds,  "  We  are  to  believe  thofe  who  before  had  given  an  account 
"  of  thefe  things,  as  being  fprung  from  the  gods,  as  they  them- 
"  felves  declare,  and  who  therefore  mufl  have  known  their  own 
"  progenitors.  For,"  fays  he,  "  it  is  impoffible  not  to  believe 
"  the  fons  of  the  gods,  though  they  give  no  neceffary  or  pro- 
"  bable  reafons  for  what  they  fay.  But,  it  becomes  us,  follow- 
"  ing  what  the  law  directs,  l-n-cixivm  tw  vIjjlm,  to  give  them  cre- 
"  dit,  as  fpeaking  of  their  own  proper  affairs."  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  mention  fome  of  the  things  delivered  in  Hefiod'sTheo- 
gonia.  Plato  feems  here  to  infinuate  the  true  reafon  why  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  reject  thofe  traditions.  Ii  is  becaufe  they  were 
favoured  and  authorized  by  the  laws. 

The  fame  celebrated  philofopher,  in  his  Ion,  in  the  perfbn  of 
Socrates,  gives  fuch  an  account  of  the  poets,  as  muft  needs  tend 
greatly  to  ftrengthen  their  authority  with  the  people.  His  defign 
there  is  to  fnew,  that  poetiy,  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  is 
not  merely  the  effed  of  art  or  induftry,  but  owing  to  a  kind  of 
divine  afflatus.  "  The  poet  cannot  fmg,"  fays  he,  "  except  he 
"  be  full  of  God,  and  carried  out  of  himfelf."  And  again, 
•'  They  do  not  fay  thefe  things  by  art,  but  by  a  divine  power. — 
"  'O  y-Jo  rs^n  tccuto.  Aiyacriv  aAAa  ^sicc  Swaua  l"  or,  as  he  had 
exprefled  it  jufl:  before,  ^ilct.  [j-oi'^a  :  that  "  God  ufes  them  as 
'*-  his  minifler^j^as  hs  does  the  deliverers  of  oracles  and  divine 
"  prophets,  that  we  hearing  them  might  know,  that  it  is  not-  they 

(,7)  Plat.  Oper.  Ficin.  p.  530.    F.  G. 

2  "  thena- 
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"  tliemfelves  who  fpeak  thofe  excellent  things,  fince  they  have 
"  not  then  the  ufe  of  their  underftanding,  but  that  it  is  God  that 
"  fpeaks  by  them ;  and  that  the  poets  are  no  other  than  the  in- 
"  terpreters  of  the  gods,  Ol  Ss  7ro<«Ta)  uiey  aAA'  Ji  e^y.€is?i  hcri 
"  rot)y  3-gc^v — whilft  they  are  thus  infpired,  by  whatever  god  they 
"  are  poflelled  (0)."  And  Socrates,  in  his  Apology  to  his  Judges, 
gives  the  fame  idea  of  poetry  and  the  poets.  He  reprefents  them 
as  ading  not  by  their  own  wifdom,  but  by  a  certain  divine  in- 
ftindt  or  afflatus,  like  the  prophets  of  God  and  deliverers  of 
oracles — "  ua-'mep  ol  ^eryiJi.a,rTeii  j^  01  p^o-iia-fji.uS'ot  (/*)<" 

Many  paflages  might  be  quoted  from  eminent  Pagan  writers, 
expreffing  their  approbation  of  the  poets,  and  their  theology.  A 
paflage  was  cited  above  from  Dio  Chryfoftomus,  orat.  36.  in 
which  he  plainly  intimates  the  great  authority  which  the  poets 
and  their  theology  had  with  the  people  -,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
Jupiter  of  the  poets  that  men  every  where  erected  altars  and  paid 
their  devotions.  Max.  Tyrius,  fpeaking  of  Homer's  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  deities,  fays,  that  "  the  ignorant  man  hears  them  as 
"  fables,  but  the  philofopher  as  realities :"  and  he  mentions  it  to 
his  praifc,  that  "  to  Homer  no  part  of  the  world  is  without  a 
**  'God,  nor  deflitute  of  a  ruler,  cr  without  government  j  but  all 
"  things  are  full  of  divlnff  names,  and  a  divine  art(^)."  And 
Proclus,  in  Tim.  Plat,   fpeaking  of  the  divine  Homer,  as  he  calls 

(0)  Plat.  Oper.   p.  145.    F.  G. 

iP)  Ibid.  p.  360.    G. 

(?)  Max.  Tyr.  DilTcrt.  16.  p.  198.    Edit.  Oxon.  1677. 

Y  2  him, 
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him,  faith,  that  "  throughout  all  his  poetry  he  praifes  Jupiter  as 
"  the  higheft  of  all  Rulers,  and  the  father  of  gods  and  men  j. 
"  and  attributes  all  demiurgical  notions  to  him  (r)." 

The  Stoics,  who  were  the  moft  rigid  fe6t  of  Pagan  philofophers, 
were  not  for  rejefting  the  poetical  fables ;  but  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain them  in  an  allegorical  way.  Zeno,  as  Velleius  in  Cicero 
obferves,  in  interpreting  Hefiod'sTheogonia,  attributed  the  names- 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vefta,  to  natural  and  inanimate  things  (i).  And 
Cotta  upbraids  the  Stoics,  that  inflead  of  confuting  thofe  fables, 
they  confirmed  them  by  their  interpretations.  "  Veftri  autem," 
fays  he  to  Balbus  the  Stoic,  "  non  modo  hasc  non  refellunt, 
"  vorum  etiam  cenfirmant,  interpretando  quorfum  quidque  per- 
"  tineat  (/).  He  ridicules  them  for  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  little  purpofe,  in  endeavouring  to  give  reafons  for  ficlitious 
fables,  as  if  there  was  much  wifdom  contained  in  them:  as  alfo 
for  their  etymological  accounts  of  the  names  of  the  gods :  and  he 
intimates,  that  the  pains  they  took  to  explain  thefe  things  fhewed 
that  the  accounts  they  gave  were  forced,  and  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion.     "  Magnam  moleftiam  fufcepit  et  minime  necef- 

(r)  Ap.Cudw.  Intel.  Syft.  p.  360.     One  p.irt  of  the  chai-ge  advanced  agajnft-the 
poets  by  Dr.  Cudworth  and  others  is,  "  that  they  perfonated  the  feveral  inanimate 
"  parts  of  the  world,  and  tilings  of  nature,  which  produced  a  vafl  number  of  gods  . 
"  and  goddclTes."     But  this  charge  lies  equally  againft  fome  of  the  tnoft  celebrated  . 
philofopliers  ;    for   they  alfo  deified  the   things  of  nature,  and  the  parts  of  the 
world.     And  this  was,  by  that  learned  writer's  own  acknowledgment,  the  prevail-  - 
ing  philofophy. 

{s)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib,  i.  cap.  14.  p.  38, 

(t)  Ibid.  lib.  iii.   cap.  23.  p.  312. 
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"  fariam  primus  Zeno,  poft  Cleanthes,  deinde  Chryfippus,  com- 
"  mentitiarum  fabularum  reddere  rationem  :  vocabulorum,  cur 
"  quique  ita  appellati  fint,  caaias  explicare.  Quod  cum  facitis, 
"  illud  profedo  confitcmini,  longe  aliter  ie  rem  habere,  atquc 
"  hominum  opinio  lit  (;/)." 

How  much  the  poetical  theology  prevailed,  and  what  a  regard 
was  had  to  the  fables  of  the  mythologifts,  among  the  generality  of 
the  Pagans,  and  even  among  the  Athenians  themfelves,  the  moH: 
learned  and  religious  people  in  Greece,  appears  from  the  treat- 
ment Socrates  met  with  for  oppofing  thofe  fables,  as  he  himfcif 
intimates  in  Plato's  Euthyphron,  He  there  particularly  refers  to 
the  fabulous  traditions  concerning  Saturn's  caftrating  and  dethron- 
ing his  father  Cnslus,  and  Jupiter's  carting  his  father  Saturn  into 
prifon  for  devouring  his  fons,  by  which  Euthyphron  endeavoured 
to  juftify  himfelf  for  accufing  and  profecuting  his  own  father. 
Socrates,  whofe  defign  it  is  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  abfurdity 
of  the  literal  fenfe  of  thofe  fables,  tells  him,  that  this  was  the 
very  thing  for  which  he  [Socrates]  was  accufed,  becaufe  when  he 
heard  any  man  fiy  fuch  things  of  the  gods,  he  fliewed  his  dillike 
of  them  (x). 

After  Chriftianity  made  its  appearance  In  the  world,  the  Pagans, 
when  charged  with  the  abfurdities  of  the  mythological  fables,  were 
wont  to  throw  it  off",   by  pretending,  that  thefe  were  only  poeti-  - 

{u)  De  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  iii.   C2]'.  24.  p.  314. 

(j:)  Plato  Oper.  Fk In.  p.  49.    Y.    Edit.  Lxigd,  1590^. 
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cal  fijftions.  But  from  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made  it 
iufficiently  appears,  that,  in  confidering  the  Pagan  theology,  a 
particular  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  mythology  of  the  poets, 
which  was  wrought  into  tlie  popular  religion,  and  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  moft  of  their  facred  rites,  and  public  worfliip.  And 
yet  nothing  can  give  us  a  more  melancholy  idea  of  the  flate  of  reli- 
gion among  the  anticnt  Heathens,  even  in  the  moft  polite  and 
civilized  nations.  The  fyftem  of  the  poetical  theology  was  full  of 
the  genealogies,  the  rapes,  the  adulteries,  the  contentions  of  their 
gods.  Tl^efe  things  were  afted  on  the  theatres  with  the  applaufe 
and  approbation  of  the  people.  Thefe  were  the  deities,  to  whom 
temples  and  altars  wei'e  eredled,  and  facriiices  offered;  to  whofe 
ftatues  they  paid  divine  honours,  and  whom  the  poets  fung  in  all 
the  charms  of  flowing  numbers. 


D 


Eufebius  has  fome  jufl  obfervations  with  regard  to  the  Pagan 
mythology,  which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  in  this  place. 
The  flibftance  of  what  he  fays  is  this.  That  when  the  antients 
deified  their  princes  and  great  men,  and  the  inventers  of  ufeful 
things,  being  filled  with  admiration,  they  made  them  the  objeds 
of  their  worfliip,  and  applied  the  venerable  idea  they  had  of  God 
in  their  minds,  to  thofe  their  kings  and  benefadiors.  They  car- 
ried their  refpedl  for  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of  extravagance,  as  to 
celebrate  all  their  aflions,  even  their  afts  of  violence,  their  lewd- 
nefles,  their  wars,  and  contentions  :  the  memory  of  which,  as  of 
fome  great  exploits,  was  tranfmitted  with  applaufe  to  pofterity, 
and  entered  into  the  vvorfliip  that  was  paid  to  them,  being  mixed 

with 
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with  the  ideas  of  their  divinity.  But  afterwards,  fome  of  later 
times,  and  who  were  comparatively  of  yeflerday,  being  afliamed 
of  thefe  things,  and  pretending  to  a  more  fubtil  kind  of  philofo- 
phy,  endeavoured  to  turn  them  into  allegory,  and  interpreted 
them  as  fignifying  phyficai  caufes,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
But  he  very  properly  obferves,  that  though  they  ufed  their  utmoft 
efforts,  by  forced  explications,  to  put  a  plaufible  colour  upon  the 
theology  of  the  antients,  and  the  flories  of  their  gods,  yet  none 
of  them  attempted  to  make  the  leafl:  alteration  in  the  antient  reli- 
gious rites,  which  were  founded  on  the  literal  fenfe  of  thofe  flories ; 
but  were  rather  for  preferving  them,  and  profefled  a  great  venera- 
tion for  the  religion  derived  to  them  from  their  anccftors,  of  which 
thefe  things  made  a  part  {y). 

-  To  this  judgment  of  Eufebius,  concerning  the  fables  of  the  an- 
tient mythology,  may  be  added  that  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnafleus. 
This  celebrated  critic  and  hiftorian,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Ro- 
man Hiftory,  does  not  deny  that  fome  of  thofe  fables  might  pof- 
fibly  in  fome  cafes  be  of  ufe  j  yet  obferves,  that  fmall  was  the 
benefit  which  could  accrue  from  them,  and  this  only-  to  thofe 
who  could  penetrate  into  their  hidden  meaning  and  defign.  But 
that  few  there  were  who  attained  tp  this  kind  of  philofophy :  and- 
the  rude  and  unlearned  multitude  loved  to  take  thofe  llories  con- 
cerning the  gods  in  the  groffeft  fenfe,  and  were  thereby  in 
danger  either  of  contemning  the  gods,  or  of  giving  themfclves 

[y)  Prccpar.  Evangel,  lib.  ii.  cnp.  6.  p.  73,  74.     Edit,  Paris,   1628, 
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an  unreftraiiied  liberty  in  committing  the  bafeft  and  wickedeft 
aflions,  when  they  faw  that  the  gods  themfelves  warranted  them 
by  their  pradtice.  This  paflage  of  Dionyfius  is  cited  with  appro- 
bation by  Lord  Herbert,  De  Reb'g.  Gentil.  cap.  xi.  p.  130,  et 
136,     Edit.  Amftel.  8vo. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

The  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans  confidered.  That  of  the  antient 
Ro?nans  has  been  much  commejided,  yet  became  in  procefs  of  time 
little  lefs  abfurd  than  the  poetical,  and  in  many  injlances  was  ciofely 
conneSled  and  complicated  with  it.  The  pernicious  confcqucnces  of 
this  to  religion  and  tnorals.  Some  account  of  the  abfurd  and  im- 
moral rites  which  were  antiently  praSlifcd  in  the  moji  civilized 
nations,  and  which  made  a  part  of  their  religion ;  being  either 
prefcribed  by  the  laws,  or  cjlablijhed  by  cujloms  which  had  the 
force  of  laws.  The  po  I  it  leans  and  civil  magijlrates  took  no  effec^ 
tual  methods  to  reSlify  this,  but  rather  countenanced  and  abetted 
the  popular  fuperjlition  and  idolatry, 

FROM  the  poetical  or  fabulous  let  us  proceed  to  the  civil 
theology  of  the  Pagans,  which  was  the  public  and  au- 
thorized religion,  eftabliflied  by  the  legiOators  and  the  magiftrates, 
or  chief  men  of  the  community,  the  Principes  Civitatis,  as  Varro 
calls  them.  And  this  is  the  rather  to  be  confidered,  as  it  was  that 
which  the  philofophers  themfelves,  whatever  private  opinions  or 
fpeculations  they  might  entertain,  or  difpute  of  in  their  fchools, 
univerfally  conformed  to  in  their  own  practice,  and  alfo  exhorted 
others  to  do  fo.  It  muft  therefore  be  allowed  by  all,  that  from 
this  we  may  juftly  take  our  meafures  of  the  Hate  of  religion  in  the 
Heathen  world.  Varro  defcribes  it  to  be  that  which  ought  to  be 
.known  and  pradlifed  by  the  citizens,  and  which  was  adminiftered 
Vol.  I.  Z  by 
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by  the  prieils  :  and  that  it  particularly  determined  what  gods  they 
were  publicly  to  worfliip,  what  facrcd  rites  they  were  to  obferve, 
and  what  facrifices  to  offer.  "  Quod  in  urbibus  cives,  maxime 
"  facerdotes,  noffe  et  adminiftrare  debent.  In  quo  eft,  quos  deos 
"  publice  colere,  qua^  facra  et  facrificia  facere  quemque  par 
"  fat  {ay 

And  in  conlidering  the  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans,  I  fhall  have 
a  particular  regard  to  that  of  the  Romans.  Dionyiius  Halicarnaf- 
feus  praifes  the  Roman  inftitutions  of  religion,  efpecially  thofe 
which  were  appointed  at  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  their  ftate.  He 
obferves,  that  they  made  ufe  of  the  beft  of  the  Grjecian  Inftitu- 
tions, but  did  not  admit  any  of  thofe  fables  of  theirs  which  con- 
tained things  unworthy  of  the  gods  into  the  public  religion. 
And  that  in  what  related  to  the  facred  ceremonies  and  worftiip  of 
the  gods  all  things  were  done  with  a  becoming  piety  and  gravity, 
in  which  they  far  excelled  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians  [b).  The 
ordering  of  the  public  religion  was  all  along  in  the  hands  of  the 
wifeft  and  greateft  men  of  the  ftate.  Cicero,  in  his  Oratio  pro 
domo  fua  ad  Pontifices,  extols  the  wifdom  of  their  anceftors  in 
appointing,  that  the  fame  perfons  who  had  the  chief  adminiftra- 
•tion  in  civil  affairs,  fliould  alfo  prefide  over  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion. He  fpeaks  of  the  office  of  the  priefts  with  great  refped;. 
and  tells  them,  that  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  public  liberty,  the  houfes  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens^ 


(<j)  VaiTO  ap.  Auguft.  C.  D.  lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  p.  1 17. 
(b)  Dion.  Halic.  Hiftor.  lib.  ii. 
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and  the  gods  themfelves,  were  committed  to  their  wifdom  and 
care.  And  in  his  Oratio  de  Harulpicum  Refponfis,  he  mentions 
it  as  the  peculiar  praife  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  the  moil- 
religious  of  all  people,  and  exxelied  all  nations  in  piety,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  this  eminent  point  of  wifdom,  that  they  clearly  perceived 
that  all  things  are  governed  by  the  providence  and  divinity  of  the 
immortal  gods  {c). 

Let  us  therefore  enquire  how  the  public  religion  ftood  widi  the 
antient  Romans. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation,  which  affeds  the  whole  civil  theo- 
logy of  the  Pagans,  that  of  the  Romans  as  well  as  of  other  Hea- 
then nations,  that  the  public  worfliip  which  was  inftituted  by 
their  more  celebrated  legiflators,  and  prefcribed  and  eflabliflied 
by  the  laws  of  their  feveral  cities  and  countries,  was  paid  not  to 
one  only  God,  but  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities.  In  the  paflage 
now  quoted  from  Cicero,  when  he  fo  highly  extols  the  religion 
of  the  antient  Romans,  he  takes  particular  notice  of  this,  that  they 
were  perfuaded  that  all  things  are  governed  by  the  divinity  of  the 
immortal  gods.  Their  religion  therefore  was  properly  polytheifm. 
And  the  providence  they  acknowledged  was  the  providence  not 
of  one  God,  but  of  many  gods.     Lord  Bolingbroke  indeed  has 

[c)  "  Quam  volumus  licet,  patres  confciipti,  ipfi  nos  amemus,  tamen  nee  nu- 
*'  meroHifpanos,  nee  roboreGallos,  nee  ealliditate  Poenos,  nee  artibus  Graces,  nee 
"  denique  hoc  ipfo  hujus  gentls  et  terrae  domeftico  nativoque  fenfu,  Italos  ipfos  ac 
"  Latinos ;  fed  pietate  ac  religlonc,  atque  hac  una  fapientia,  quod  Deoruni  im- 
"  mortalium  nnmine  omnia  regi  gubernaiique  perfpeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationcf- 
"  que  fuperavimus."    Orat.  De  Harufp.  Refponf.    N.  9. 
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taken  upon  him  to  affirm,  "  that  the  worfliip  of  this  multiplicity 
'•  of  gods,  did  not  interfere  with  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  minds 
"  of  thofe  who  vvorfliipped  them  id)."     But  I  cannot  fee  upon 
what  foundation  this  can  be  pretended.     The  fame  author  elfe- 
where  fpeaking  of  the  crowd  of  divinities  among  the  Heathens, 
declares,  that  "  they  intercepted  the  worfhip  of  the  Supreme 
"  Being  ;  and  that  this  monftrous  aflemblage  made  the  objed  of 
"  vulgar  adoration,  [e)."     It  was  to  prevent  this  that  all  manner  of 
worfhip  of  inferior  deities  was  fo  ftriftly  prohibited  in  the  law  of 
Mofes,  and  the  people  were  exprefly  commanded  to  have  no  other 
gods  but  one ;  to  worfhip  the  one  true  God,  the  creator  of  the 
univerfe,  and  him  only  j  whereby  it  was  glorioufly  diftinguiflied 
from  all  other  laws  and  conflitutions.     This  conflituticn  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jews  (/) ;  and  its  being  eftabliihed  among  them  was 

{d)  Bol.  Works,  vol.  v.   p.  305.  Edit.  410. 

{e)  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  80,  and  461. 

(/)  Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  celebrated  book  De  Religione  veterum  Perfaruin,  has  taken 
great  p-iins  to  (hew  that  the  antient  Perfians  worfhipped  the  one  true  God.  Some 
perfons  of  great  learning  and  judgment  have  thought  that  his  authorities  were  not 
fufficient.  But  if  we  allow  the  account  he  gives  to  be  a  jufV  one,  they  were  in- 
firufted  in  the  true  antient  patriarchal  religion  by  their  great  progenitors  Shem  and 
Elam,  who  derived  it  from  Noah  and  Adam,  to  whom  it  originally  came  by  divine 
revelation.  And,  upon  their  deviating  from  it,  the  patriarch  Abraham  introduced 
a  reformation  among  them  ;  and  when  they  again  lapfed  into  the  fabaitical  idolatiy, 
they  were  reformed  by  Zerdufht  or  Zoroafter,  who  lived  ia  the  reign  of  Guftitafp 
Loroafp,  or  Darius  Hyflafpes.  And  this  Zerdullit,  according  to  the  accounts 
given  of  him  by  Dr.  Hyde  from  the  oriental  writers,  muft  have  learned  the  prin- 
cipal things  in  his  religion  from  the  Jews  ;  having  been  a  difciple  of  one  of  the  JewiiTi 
prophets,  and  having  incorporated  many  of  the  rites  prefcribed  in  the  law  of  Mofes 
into  his  own.  This  is  what  the  learned  Doftor  fets  himfelf  particularly  to  fhew  in 
his  tenth  chapter,  the  title  of  which  runs  thus ;  "  Perfarum  religio  in  multis  con- 
♦'  veniat  cum  Judaica,  et  ab  ea  magna  ex  parte  defumpta  fuit."' 

owing 
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owing  not  merely  to  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  their  lawgiver,  but  to 
his  having  had  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  from 
God,  the  authority  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  feries  of  the 
mofl:  illuftrious  divine  atteftations.  Whereas  among  other  na- 
tions, where  the  wor/hip  of  many  gods  was  countenanced  and. 
eftablifhed  by  the  laws,  they  loft  and  confounded  the  knowledge 
and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  amidft  a  multiplicity  of  idol 
deities,  and  ferved  and  worfhipped  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator. 

The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth,  though  very  much  inclined  to  put 
the  moft  favourable  conftrudion  upon  the  Pagan  theology,  ac- 
knowledges, that  "  the  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans,  as  well  as 
"  the  poetical,  had  not  only  many  phantaftic  gods  in  it,  but  an 
"  appearance  of  a  plurality  of  independent  deities  j  it  making 
"  feveral  fupreme  in  their  feveral  territories  and  functions :  as  one 
"  to  be  the  chief  ruler  over  the  heavens,  another  over  the  air, 
"  another  over  the  fea,  one  to  be  the  giver  of  corn,  another  of 
"  v/ine,  Sec."  And  he  produces  a  remarkable  palTage  from  Ari- 
flotle,  in  which  he  argues  againft  Zeno  thus.  "  Whereas  Zeno 
♦<  ta.kes  it  for  granted,  that  men  have  an  idea  in  their  minds  of 
"  God,  as  one  the  moft  excellent  and  powerful  being  of  all : 
"  this  doth  not  feem  to  be  according  to  the  law ;  for  there  the 
"  gods  feem  to  be  mutually  better  one  than  another,  refpecflively 
"  to  feveral  things.  And  therefore  Zeno  took  not  this  account 
"  of  mankind   from  that  which  vulgarly  feemeth  (^)."      Here 

[g)  See  Ariftotle's  treatife  De  Xenophane,  Zenone,  et  GorgLi  Oper.  torn.  i.  p. 
1246.    Edit.  Paris  1629. 
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Ariftotle  intimates,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  cities  and  coun- 
tries, that  is  in  the  civil  or  political  theology,  there  feems  to  be 
no  one  abfolutely  powerful  or  all-perfedl  being,  but  a  plurality  of 
gods,  one  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  powerful  as  to  one 
thing,  another  as  to  another. 

I  do  not  deny  that  even  the  vulgar  among  the  Pagan  poly- 
theifts  feem  for  the  moft  part  to  have  had  fome  notion  of  one 
Supreme  God.  It  was  before  obferved,  that  the  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  chief  god  in  their  re- 
ligion, and  the  fupreme  objedt  of  their  public  worfliip.  But  it 
was  fhewn,  that  this  Jupiter  was  confounded,  in  the  popular  no- 
tion, with  the  chief  of  the  hero  deities.  They  attributed  to  him 
a  fuperiority  over  the  other  gods,  but  feem  to  have  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  fame  kind,  though  of  greater  eminency  than  the 
reft.  Accordingly  they  were  worfliipped  in  conjundiion  with 
him  :  and  it  was  common  with  the  Pagans  in  general  to  fpeak  of 
God  and  the  gods  promifcuoufly,  becaufe  they  confidered  them 
all  as  making  up  one  fyftem,  and  as  joint-fharers  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ;  having  each  of  them  their  feveral  territories 
and  fun£lions,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  expreffes  it  in  the  paffage  above 
quoted  from  him.  Servius  on  thofe  words  of  Virgil,  Georgic. 
lib.  i.  verf  2t. 

"  Dique  desque  omnes  ftudium  quibus  arva  tueri," 

obferves,  that,  after  a  fpecial  invocation,  he  proceeds  to  a  general 

one,  left  any  deity  fhould  be  negleded.     And  he  acquaints  us, 

that  this  was  agreeable  to  the  conftant  cuftom  of  the  priefts,  who, 

^  according 
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according  to  an  antient  rite  in  all  their  facred  ceremonies  and  de- 
votions, after  addreffing  themfelves  to  the  particular  deities,  to 
whom  at  that  time  it  was  necelTary  to  offer  up  prayers  and  facri- 
fices,  were  wont  to  invoke  all  the  gods  in  general.  "  Pofl:  fpe- 
"  cialem  invocationem  tranfit  ad  generalitatem,  ne  quod  numen 
"  praetereat,  more  pontilicum,  per  quos,  ritu  veteri,  in  omnibus 
"  facris,  poft  i'peciales  Deos,  quos  ad  ipfum  facrum  quod  fiebat 
"  necefTe  erat  invocare,  generaliter  omnia  numina  invocabantur." 

This  general  view  of  the  civil  and  popular  theology  of  the  Pa- 
gans might  be  fufticient  to  fhew  the  fad  flate  of  religion  among 
them.  But  it  will  fet  this  is  a  flronger  light  if  we  confider 
more  particularly  what  has  been  already  hinted,  that  there  was  a 
very  dole  connection  between  their  civil  theology  and  that  which 
is  called  the  fabulous  and  poetical.  The  public  religion  was,  as 
Dr.  Cudworth  acknowledges,  "  a  ftrange  mixture,  made  up  partly 
"  of  the  phyfical,  partly  of  the  poetical  theology."  And  even  with 
refped:  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  he  faith  in  a  paflage  before  quoted 
from  him,  that  "  it  is  plain,  that  here  there  is  a  certain  mixture  of 
"  the  mythical  or  poetical  theology,  together  with  the  natural,  as 
"  almofl:  every  where  elfe  there  was,  to  make  up  the  civil  theo- 
"  logy  of  the  Pagans  (-6)."  It  is  true,  that  thofe  great  men  Scae- 
vola  and  Varro  pafled  a  fevere  cenfure  upon  the  mythology  of  the 
poets,  as  making  unworthy  reprefentations  of  the  gods ;  and  re- 
commend the  civil  theology,  which  was  eftablilhed  by  the  laws, 
and  adminiftered  by  the  priefts,  as  that  which  alone  the  people 
ought  to  follow.     And  yet  it  is  capable  of  a  clear  proof,  that  in 

(^)  Intel.  Syft.  p.  450. 

fad 
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faft  no  fmall  part  of  the  civil  theology  was  founded  upon  the 
poetical  mythology,  or  traditionary  fables  of  the  gods.     This  is 
what  St.  Auftin  has  ftrongly  urged  againft  Varro  in  feveral  parts 
of  his  great  work  De  Civitate  Dei.     He  very  properly  obferves, 
that  thofe  poetical  fables  which  Varro  cenfures  as  unworthy  of 
the  gods,  and  as  afcribing  to  them  aftions  which  none  but  the 
vileft  of  men  could  be  guilty  of,  were  not  only  permitted  to  be 
adled  on  the  public  theatres,  and  heard  with  pleafure  by  the 
people,  but  that  they  were  regarded  as  things  pleafing  to  the  gods 
themfelves,  by  which  they  were  propitiated  and  rendered  favour- 
able.   And  accordingly  they  were  taken  into  the  public  religion  (/). 
Games  were  celebrated,  and  plays  founded  upon  thofe.     Fables 
were  appointed  to  be  adted  by  way  of  expiation  to  appeafe  the 
gods  J  as  if  the  exhibiting  the  reprefentations  of  their  own  vicious 
exploits  were  the  befl:  way  of  putting  them  into  good  humour, 
and  averting  the  tokens  of  their  difpleafure.     Speaking  of  Jupiter's 
adulteries,  and  of  his  ravifliing  Ganymede,  and  carrying  him  off 
to  be  his  cupbearer,  he  quotes  that  paffage  of  Tully.     "  Finge- 
"  bat  hasc  Homerus,  et  humana  ad  deos  transferebat,  divina  mal- 
"  lem  ad  nos" — i.  e.  "  Homer  feigned  thefe  things,  and  afcribed 
"  human  adlions  and  qualities  to  the  gods ;   I  had  rather  he  had 
"  raifed  men  to  an  imitation  of  the  divine  [ky     Upon  which  he 

[i)  St.  Auftin  upon  this  occafion  exclaims,  "  O  religiofas  aures  populares,  atque 
"  in  his  etiam  Romanas  !  Qiiod  de  diis  immortalibus  philofophi  difputant  ferre 
"  non  pofTunt :  Quod  vero  poetse  canunt,  et  hiftriones  agunt — non  folum  ferunt, 
"  fed  etiam  libenter  audliint.  Neque  id  tantum,  fed  diis  quoque  ipfis  hxc  pla- 
"  cere,  et  per  hasc  eos  placandos  effe,  decernunt."  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  chap.  v. 
p. 117. 

(i)  Tufcul.  Difput.  lib.  i.  cap.  26. 

alks, 
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afks,  "  Cur  ergo  ludi  fcenici,  ubi  haec  diditantur,  cantitantur, 
"  aditantLir,  eorum  honoribus  exhibentur?  Inter  res  divinas  a 
"  dodillimis  confcribuntur  ? — Why  then  are  thofe  plays  in  which 
"  thefe  things  are  frequently  fliid,  fung,  and  aded,  exhibited  to 
"  the  honour  of  the  gods  ?  And  reckoned  among  facred  things 
"  even  by  the  moft  learned?  Here,"  adds  he,  "  Cicero  might 
"  juftly  blame  not  the  fidions  of  the  poets,  but  the  inftitutions  of 
"  their  ancellors  j  who  yet  might  plead  for  themfelves,  that  thefe 
"  were  things  which  the  gods  required,  wiio  threatened  to  in- 
"  Aid  punifliments  if  they  were  neglcded,  and  fliewcd  them- 
"  felves  plcafed  and  gratified  with  the  obfervation  of  them."  Of 
which  he  produces  an  inftance  out  of  the  R-oman  hiftory,  which 
is  alfo  related  by  Livy  and  Valerius  Maximus  (/).  That  learned 
Father  frequently  infifts  upon  this  as  a  thing  publicly  known,  and 
which  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  public  games  and  plays,  in 
which  the  flagitious  adions  of  their  gods  were  reprefented,  were 
on  certain  occafions  confidered  as  ads  of  religion,  encouraged  by 
their  deities,  and  celebrated  as  in  honour  to  them  (;;/).  Arnobius, 
who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Pagan  rites  and  ufages, 
makes  the  fame  obfervation,  and  particularly  mentions  Plautus's 
Amphytrio,  as  one  of  the  plays  which  were  thus  aded  {n).  The 
fame  Arnobius  juftly  upbraids  the  Heathens  for  afcribing  the  mofl 
bafe  and  unworthy  adions  to  him  whom  they  defcribed  as  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men,  the  chief  God,  the  Thunderer,  who 

(/)  DeCjv.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  cap.  26. 
{«)  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  25,  26,  27. 
[n)  Arnob.  adverf.  Gentes,  lib.  vii.  p.  238.    Edit.  var.  Lugd.  Bat. 

Vol.  I.  A  a   .  fliakes 
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/hakes  heaven  with  his  nod,  and  to  whom  they  attributed  the 
molt  divine  titles.  He  thinks,  that  if  they  had  any  regard  to 
piety  or  decency,  the  public  authority  ought  to  interpofe,  by  for- 
bidding fuch  rcprefentations.  Inftead  of  which  they  encouraged 
them,  and  admitted  them  into  their  religion ;  whereas  they  would 
punifh  any  man  who  fliould  caft  fuch  refledions  upon  a  fenator 
or  magiftrate  (o).  And  it  is  a  pertinent  remark  of  St.  Auftin, 
that  the  Dii  feledti,  which  were  of  the  highefl:  dignity,  and  con- 
cerning whom  Varro  wrote  a  particular  treatife,  had  worfe  things 
faid  of  them  than  the  gods  of  an  inferior  order  (/>). 

To  fliew  the  near  connexion  there  was  between  the  civil  and 
poetical  theology,  it  is  obferved  by  the  fame  author,  that  the 
images,  forms,  habits,  and  ornaments  of  their  gods,  their  differ- 
ent fexes  and  ages,  as  reprefented  in  their  temples,  and  the 
facred  feftivals  inftituted  to  their  honour,  had  all  of  them  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fables  of  the  poets  and  mythologifls,  and  were 
founded  upon  them.  And  it  is  therefore  with  reafon  that  he  pro- 
nounces, that  both  the  civil  and  the  fabulous  theology  might 
f  ach  of  them  be  called  civil  and  each  fabulous.  The  learned  Dr. 
Cudworth,  who  fometimes  feems  to  think  the  fathers  carried 
their  charges  againft  Paganifm  too  far,  yet  approves  this  obfcrva- 


(c)  Arnob.  adverf.  Gentes,  lib.  iv.  p.  140,  141.   149,  150. 

{p)  The  fele(5l  gods,  of  whom  Varro  treats,  were  twenty  in  number,  twelve 
males,  and  eight  females.  Janus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Genius,  Mercury,  Apollo,  Mars, 
Vulcan,  Neptune,  the  Sun,  Orcus,  Liber  Pater,  Tellus,  Ceres,  Juno,  Luna,  Mi- 
nerva, Venus,  Vefla.  Ap.  Auguft,  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  p.  125.  et  cap. 
4.  p.  127. 
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tion,  and  fays,  "  it  is  truly  affirmed  by  St.  Auftin,  concerning 
"  their  mythical  or  fabulous,  and  their  political  or  civil  theology, 
"  that  both  the  fabulous  theology  of  the  Pagans  was  In  part  their 
"  civil,  and  their  civil  was  fabulous  [q). — Et  civilis  et  fabulofa, 
"  ambae  fabulofa?  funt,  ambreque  civiles.  Ambas  inveniet  fabu- 
"  lofas,  qui  vanitates  et  obfcitnitates  ambarum  prudenter  infpexe- 
"  rit:  ambas  civiles,  qui  fcenicos  ludos  pertinentes  ad  fabulofam, 
"  in  deorum  civilium  fcflivitatibus,  et  in  urbium  divinis  rebus, 
"  advcrterit  (r).  Yea,"  he  fays,  "  that  things  may  be  found  in 
"  the  books  which  treat  of  religion,  and  the  facrcd  rites,  which 
"  grave  poets  have  thought  unfit  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  their 
"  verfes. — Ifta  in  rerum  divinarum  libris  reperiuntur,  qune  graves 
"  poetJC  fuis  carminibus  indigna  duxerunt  (5)." 

Thefe  things  mud  needs  have  had  the  moft  pernicious  confe- 
quences  in  expofing  religion  to  contempt.  The  Heathen  theo- 
logy had  a  natural  tendency  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  irrcligion 
and  profanenefs.  The  fame  gods,  as  St.  Auftin  obferves,  were 
laughed  at  in  the  theatres,  and  adored  in  the  temples.  "  Non 
"  alii  dii  ridentur  in  theatris,  quam  qui  adorantur  in  templisj 
"  nee  aliis  ludos  exhibetis,  quam  quibus  immolatis(?)." 

There  are  fome  remarkable  paflages  produced  by  the  fame  ex- 
cellent writer  out  of  a  book  of  Seneca's,  not  now  extant,  De  Su- 

[q)  Intel.  Syft.  p.  477- 

(r)  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  cip.  8.  p.  izo. 

(s)  Ibid.  p.  118. 

{t)  Ibid.  p.  117. 

i.\  a  2  perftitione, 
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perftitlone,  which  is  alfo  referred  to  by  Tertullian  in  his  Apolo- 
getic, cap.  12.  in  which  that  great  philofopher  and  ftatefmanin- 
veighs  no  lefs  againft  the  civil  theology  of  the  Romans,  or  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ftate,  than  Varro  had  done  againft  the  fabulous  or 
poetical.     Speaking  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  he  finds  fault  with 
their  giving  them  the  forms  and  habits  of  men,  wild  beads,  and 
filhes,  and  a  mixture  of  fexes  :  and  fays,  "  they  call  thofe  gods, 
"  which,  if  they  had  hfe  and  breath,  and  a  man  fhould  meet 
"  them  unexpectedly,  would  pafs  for  monfters. — Numina  vocant, 
"  qua",  fi  fpiritu  accepto  fubito  occurrerent,  monftra  haberentur." 
He  expofes  the  cruel  and  lafcivious  rites  made  ufe  of  in  the  wor- 
(hip  of  feveral  of  their  deities,  elpccially  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods.     And  yet  declares,  "  that  a  wife  man  will  obferve  all  thefe 
"  things,  not  indeed  as  acceptable  to  the  gods,  but  as  command- 
"  ed  by  the  laws. — ^Qike  omnia  fapiens  fervabit,   tanquam  legibus 
"  juffa,  non  tanquam  diis  grata."     And  fpeaking  of  that  ignoble 
rabble  of  gods,  as' he  calls  them,  which  the  fuperftition  of  many 
ages  had  heaped  together,  he  faith,  "  we  will  fo  adore  them,  as 
«  to  remember  that  this  worfliip  is  rather  matter  of  cuftom,  than 
•»  ifounded  in  nature  or  truth. — Omnem  iftam  ignobilem  deorum 
"  turbam  quam  longa  fuperftitio   congeffit,   fic  adorabimus,  ut 
"  meminerimus  cultum  iftum  magis  ad  morem  quam  ad  rem 
•^  pertinere  (z/)."     By  this  it  appears,    that  in  compliance  with 
popular  cuftom  and  the  laws,  he  was  for  adoring  the  rabble  of 
gods  which  he  defpifed  j  thus  leading  the  people  by  his  own 
praftice  and  example  to  think  that  he  himfelf  approved  that 
worfliip. 

\u)  Ap.  Auguft.  ubi  fupra,  lib.  vi.  chap.  lo.  p.  122,  IZJ. 

"  i  ,  But 
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But  that  we  may  have  a  more  thorough  convidlion  of  the  de- 
plorable lliate  of  religion  in  the  Heathen  world,  let  us  take  a  view 
of  the  abfurd  and  immoral  rites  made  ufe  of  in  the  worfhip  of 
their  gods,  and  which  were  either  prefcribed  by  the  laws,  or  were 
eflablifhed  cufloms,  countenanced  by  the  magiftrates,  and  which 
had  obtained  the  force  of  laws,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  public  religion  of  the  Pagans. 

I  fhall  not  take  notice  of  thofe  rites  of  their  worfliip  which 
were  merely  ridiculous,  of  which  many  might  be  mentioned  -, 
but  only  of  thofe  which  were  of  a  bad  and  immoral  nature  and 
tendency,  and  which  were  either  cruel  and  inhuman,  or  lafcivi- 
ous  and  impure. 

Among  thofe  of  the  former  kind  was  the  offering  up  of  human 
facrifices,  which  for  many  ages  was  very  general  in  the  Pagan 
world.  It  were  cafy  to  heap  up  many  teftimonies  to  this  pur- 
pofe  from  credible  and  approved  authors.  It  obtained  among  the 
Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  as  alfo  among  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  other  people  of  Afric,  and  among  the  Egyptians  till 
the  time  of  Amafis.  The  fame  thing  we  are  told  concerning 
the  Thracians,  and  the  antient  Scythians  in  general,  and  feveral 
other  nations,  many  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Porphyry  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  this  matter,  in  his  fecond  book  De  Abfti- 
nentia  {x).  As  to  the  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons,  that  they 
were  wont  to  appeafe  their  gods  with  human  facrifices,  Tacitus 

(x)  Porphyr.  Ilffi  a^rox^f,  lib.  ii.  fe^:.  27.  p.  71.  et  ibid.  fc<ft,  34,  35,  36.  p. 
93,  etfeq.    Edit.  Cantabrig.  1655. 

and 
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and  Casfar  inform  us  (y).  And  Procopius  fays  the  fame  thing  of 
the  antient  Heruli  {z).  And  though  this  cruel  rite  was  never  (o 
common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  among  fome  other 
nations,  yet  it  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  in  ufe  among  them 
upon  extraordinary  occafions.  Porphyry  mentions  feveral  of  the 
Greek  iflands,  in  which  human  facrifices  were  offered  at  certain 
feafons  and  folemnities ;  as  in  Chios,  Tenedos,  Salamis,  Rhodes, 
and  Crete.  Among  thofe  who  fometimes  offered  human  facri- 
fices he  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians; 
and  obferves  from  Phylarchus,  that  the  Grecians  were  wont  to 
facrifice  men  when  they  went  to  war  [a).  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  in  his  admonition  to  the  Gentiles,  fliews,  from  good  autho- 
rities, that  the  fame  cuftom  obtained  among  the  Theffalians, 
Meffenians,  Phocsans,  and  Lelbians.  And  that  Erechtheus, 
kino-  of  Athens,  and  the  famous  Roman  general  Marius,  facrificed 

{y)  Tacit.  Annal.  14.  cap.  3.  et  dc  Morlbus  German,   p.  542.  Edit.  Amftd. 
1 661.   Caefar  de  Bel.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  cap.  21. 

(z)  Procop.  Dc  Bel.  Goth.  lib.  vi.  cap.  11.  By  the  accounts  antient  writers 
give  us,  this  cuftom  fpread  through  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  concerning  America,  which  was  not  known  in  their  time.  Acofta,  an 
author  of  credit,  tells  us,  that  the  Americans  were  poffefTed  with  the  fury  of  offer- 
ing human  facrifices  to  an  incredible  degree.  All  agree,  that  this  was  a  common 
pra£Vice  among  the  Mexicans.  Gemelli  Carreri,  a  late  ingenious  traveller,  in  his 
account  of  Mexico,  infifts  largely  upon  this  fubjeft  :  and  what  he  faith  of  the 
number  of  human  facrifices  that  were  there  offered,  efpecially  on  fome  extraordinary 
occafions,  is  aftonifhing.  Acofta  tells  us  of  numbers  of  children  that  were  facri- 
ficed in  Peru,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Incas,  and  other  fpecial  occafions.  Hift.  Ind. 
lib.  V.  cap.  19.  This  however  is  contradifted  by  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  in  his 
Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru ;  who,  though  he  acknowledges  that  the  Mexicans 
and  other  neighbouring  nations  ofTered  humaa  facrifices,  fays,  the  Incas  would  not 
fuffer  them  in  their  territories. 

{a)  Porphyr.  ubi  fupra, 

their 
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their  own  daughters.  Plutarch,  hi  his  life  of  Themiftocles,  in- 
forms us,  that  three  very  beautiful  Perfian  captives,  richly 
habited  and  adorned,  were,  by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Euphran- 
tides,  offered  as  facrifices  to  Bacchus  Omefles,  or  the  devourer, 
as  a  vow  for  viiflory  :  and  though  Themiftocles  was  flartled  at 
the  inhumanity  of  it,  the  people  with  one  voice  invoking  Bacchus, 
and  bringing  the  captives  to  the  altar,  compelled  him  to  perform 
the  facrifice.  The  fame  great  hiftorian  and  philofopher,  in  his 
life  of  Marcellus,  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  a 
war  with  the  Gauls,  in  obedience  to  fome  oracles  contained  in  the 
Sibylline  books,  buried  alive  a  Greek  man  and  a  Greek  woman, 
and  likewife  a  Gaulifh  man  and  a  Gaulifh  woman,  in  the  Ox- 
market,  by  way  of  facrifice.  Livy  acquaints  us,  that  they  re- 
peated this  facrifice  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punick  war  [h). 
And  Plutarch  adds,  that  they  continued  to  offer  thofe  facrifices  in 
his  time  {c).  We  are  told  by  Florus,  that  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls,  thofe  of  the  Romans  that  were  advanced  in  years, 
and  had  been  honoured  with  the  greatefl  dignities,  gathered  toge- 
ther into  the  Forum,  and  there  being  devoted  by  the  pontiff, 
confecrated  themfelves  to  the  dii  manes,  the  infernal  gods. 
"  Majores  natu,  ampliflimis  ufi  honoribus,  in  Forum  coierant, 
"  ibique  dcvovente  pontifice,  diis  fe  manibus  confecraverunt  (^/j." 
Human  facrifices  were  ftill  offered,  as  Porphyry  informs  us,  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  ordered  them  in  moft 

(i)  Liv.  Hift.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  57. 

(c)  Plut.  in  vita  Marcelli.  oper.  torn.  i.  p.  299.     See  alfo  his  Roman  Qucftionsj 
Quefl:.  83. 

I^d)  Luc.  Flor.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

places 
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places  to  be  aboliihed.     And  then,    as  Eufebius   obferves,    the 
Gofpcl  had  every  where  diffufed  its  falutary  light.     The  beft  of 
the  philofophers  had  condemned  it  before,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  extirpate  it.     And  even  after  this  there  were  flill  fome  in- 
ftances  of  it  in  the  Roman  empire,  as  long  as  the  Pagan  religion 
prevailed.     The  fame  Porphyry,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  DIocIefian,  mentions  it  as  a  thing  well  known,  that  in 
his  days,  in  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf,  a  man  was  wont  to  be  facri- 
ficed  at  the  feaft  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.    "  'AAA'  hi  ^  vvv  t/s  dyvoli  ■^ 
TYv  fJLiyaTwv  irohiv  Tn  to  Aanao/a  Aioi  lopTt)  a(pa.^oij.evov  av^pw 
"  TTov  {e)-'     Ladlantius,  who  writ  a  little  after  Porphyry,  fays  the 
fame  thing  was  done  in  his  days.     "  Jupiter  etiam  nunc  fanguine 
"  colitur  humano  {/)."     This  then  may  be  juftly  regarded  as 
making  a  part  of  the  Pagan  religion.     Even  in  thofe  places  where 
it  was  not  ordinarily  ufed,  yet  on  extraordinary  occafions  it  made 
a  principal  part  of  the  folemn  Sacrifices  paid  to  their  deities,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  moft  effedlual  way  of  appeafing  them, 
and  procuring  their  favour.     Lord  Herbert  obferves,  "  that  their 
"  cruel  priefts  taught  them,  that  vidims  of  lefs  dignity  might  be 
*'  fufficient  for  inferior  deities,  but  to  their  higheft  god  the  fun, 
*'  thefe  as  the  moft  valuable  facrifices  were  to  be  offered. — Sacri- 
"  ficandi  ritus  hie  fuit,  ut  homo  in  folis  honorem  madtaretur; 
"  licet  enim  minores  vidimas  aliis  diis  offerrentur,  fummo  tamen 
**  eorum  deo  fummam  convenire  vidlimam  docuerunt  atrociffimi 
'*'  facerdotes  {g)''     But  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of 

{*)  Porphyr.  vibi  fupra. 

(/)  Divla.  Inftit.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  p.  113. 

{g)  Herbert  De  Rellg.  Gentil.  cap.  4.  p.  31.    Edit.  8vo.  Amftel. 
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the  law  of  Mofes,  that  at  the  time  when  this  kind  of  facrifices 
very  generally  obtained  in  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  were 
exprcfly  forbidden  in  that  law,  and  reprefented  as  abominable  in 
the  f]o;ht  of  God.  And  wherever  Chriftianitv  has  been  eflablifh- 
ed,  thole  facrifices  have  been  abolillied. 

There  were  alfo  other  rites  made  ufe  of  among  the  Pagans, 
which  were  cruel  and  (hocking  to  humanity.  Baal's  priefts  were 
wont  to  cut  and  flarh  themfelves  with  knives  and  lances,  i  Kings 
xviii.  28.  The  fame  thing  was  pradlifed  in  the  worfliip  of  Ills, 
according  to  Herodotus,  and  of  Bellona,  as  Lampridius  informs 
us ;  to  which  alfo  Lucan  refers,  Pharfal.  lib.  i.  verf  5^,  57.  In 
the  omophagia,  one  of  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  his  priefts  ufed 
to  tear  and  devour  the  entrails  of  goats,  raw  and  reeking,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  god  (/').  Many  authors  take  notice  of  the  foleirjnf- 
ties  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whofe  p'rlefts  not  onl^ 
emafculated  themfelves,  but  in  their  facrcd  procefllohs  made  hide- 
ous noifes  and  howlings,  cutting  themfelves  till  the  blood  guflicd 
out  as  they  went  along.  Thefe  frantic  and  cruel  rites  arc  well 
expofed.  by  Seneca  in  a  paflage  quoted  by  St.  Auftin,  from  his 
book  De  Superftitione,  mentioned  above  (/).     Yet  the  worfliip  of 

{V)  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  348  et  407.  Arnobius  upbraids 
the  Pagnns  witri  this  favage  rite.  "  Bacclianalia  prtetermittamus  Immania.  qtiibus 
"  nomen  omophngiis  Gixciim  eft,  in  quibus,  furore  mcntito,  et  fequcftrata  pec- 
"  toris  fanitate,  circumplicatis  vos  anguibus,  atquc  ut  vos  plenos  dei  numine  ac 
"  majeftate  doceatis,  capronim  reclamantium  vifccra  crucntatis  oribus  diflipatis," 
Arnob.  adverf.  Cent.  lib.  v.  p,  169.    Edit.  Lugd.  Bat.   1651. 

(/)  DeCir.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  cap.  10.  p.  123. 

Vo  L.  I.  B  b  this 
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this  goddefs  made  a  part  of  the  public  religion  at  Rome.  Her 
ftatne  was  brought  by  order  of  the  fenate,  with  great  pomp,  from 
Perfinum  in  Galatia  to  Rome,  purfuant  to  the  advice  of  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles,  as  Livy  informs  us  [k],  and  the  Ludi  Megalenfes 
were  inltituted  to  her  honour. 

Among  the  cruel  rites  made  ufe  of  in  the  worfhip  of  the  Pagan 
deities  may  be  alfo  reckoned  the  Jja/Aa<ro'wcni,  which  was  ob- 
ferved  at  Sparta,  in  honour  of  Diana  Orthia,  and  was  fo  called  from 
die  Icourging  tliere  ufed.  They  whipped  boys  with  an  unrelent- 
ing feverity  upon  her  altar,  whilfl  the  prieftefs  of  Diana  flood  by 
to  fee  that  it  was  rigoroufly  executed.  The  boys  often  died 
under  it,  and  in  that  cafe,  when  they  bore  it  with  a  manly  forti- 
tude, they  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  and  were  buried 
with  garlands  on  their  heads,  and,  as  Lucian  fays,  they  had  fta^ 
tues  ere(3:ed  to  their  honour  (/).  This  cuftom  is  faid  to  have  had 
its  rife  in  confequence  of  an  oracle,  which  ordered  that  the  altar 
of  the  goddefs  fhould  be  fprinkled  with  blood.  Accordingly  they 
offered  every  year  in  facrifice  a  man  chofen  for  that  purpofe. 
This  was  changed  by  Lycurgus  into  the  whipping  of  boys  at  her 
altar.  But  when  the  boys  were  whipped  to  death,  it  was  the 
mofl:  cruel  way  of  facrificing  them  :  of  which  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Lycurgus,  declares  he  had  feen  feveral  inflances.  Dacier, 
in  his  notes  on  Plutarch's  life  of  Themiflocles,  obferves,  that  in 
one  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia  they  ufed  to  whip  the  women,  as 

{k)  Liv.  Hift.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  14. 

(/)  Potter's  Greek  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  344»    Luclin  Oper.  torn,  ii.  p.  297.  Edit. 
Amflel. 

they 
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they  did  the  young  men  or  boys,  round  Diana's  altar  at  Sparta. 
And  Potter  in  his  Greek  Antiquities  fays,  that  Bacchus  had  an 
altar  in  Arcadia,  upon  which  a  great  many  young  damfels  were 
beaten  to  death  with  rods  {vi). 

And  as  fome  of  the  Heathen  rites  were  cruel  and  inhuman, 
others  were  no  lefs  remarkable  for  all  manner  of  licentioufnefs. 
In  the  feflivals  of  Bacchus,  which  were  celebrated  all  over  Greece, 
but  with  a  peculiar  folemnity  at  Athens,  the  feat  of  learning  and 
politenefs,  perfons  of  both  fexes  ran  about  in  the  night  as  well  as 
day  in  ridiculous  poftures,  invoking  the  deity  with  loud  cries  and 
yellings,  and  putting  on  an  appearance  of  fury  and  madnefs.  And 
revelling  and  drunkennefs  was  part  of  the  worfliip  to  which  they 
were  obliged  in  honour  of  the  god.  The  victors  in  their  drink- 
ing contefts  on  this  occafion  were  rewarded  with  a  crown  of 
leaves  and  a  vefTel  of  wine  («).  It  was  a  faying  of  Plato,  re- 
corded by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  to  drink  to  excefs  was  not 
allowable,  except  upon  the  feftival  of  that  god  who  is  the  giver 
of  wine  {0).  The  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  and  fome  other  feftivals 
was  fo  well  known,  that  it  was  tlie  advice  of  wife  men  to  married 
women  to  abflain  from  the  feafts  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  and  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  Hence  that  faying  of  Ariftippus,  mentioned 
by  Sextus  Empiricus,  concerning  a  chafl:e  woman,  "  that  flie  will 

(w)  Potter  ubi  fupra,  p.  193. 

(«)  Ibid.  p.  331.  348,  349.  407.. 

(5)  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  iii.  fegm.  39. 

B  b  2  «'  not 
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"  not  be  corrupted  even  at  the  Bacchanals  j"  intimating  the  great 
danger  women  were  in  of  being  vitiated  at  thofe  feflivalb  {p). 

This  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  many  of  their  rites  were  inde- 
cent and  impure.  The  Lupercalia,  one  of  the  moll:  antient  Ro- 
man feftivals  in  honour  of  Pan,  were  celebrated  in-  an  immodefl 
nianner,  the  priefts  running  about  the  ftreets,  naked  all  but  ths 
middle,  and  ftriking  all  they  met,  efpecially  the  women,  with 
thongs  made  of  the  fkins  of  goats  which  they  had  facrificed  [q). 
The  Ludi  Florales  were  alfo  a  part  of  the  public  Roman  religion, 
celebrated  by  the  direftion  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  in  honour  of 
the  goddefs  Flora^  and  were  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the 
ftate.  The  chief  part  of  the  folemnity  was  managed  by  a 
company  of  fhamelefs  ftrumpets,  who  ran  up  and  down 
naked,  fometimes  dancing  in  lafcivious  poflures,  fometimes  light- 
ing, and  ading  the  mimics  :  which  was  not  difcountenanced> 
but  rather  encouraged  by  the  graveft  magiftrates(r).  The  rites 
of  the  goddefs  Cybele  were  no  lefs  infamous  for  lewdnefs  than 
for  cruelty.  And  the  Kotyttia  or  Kotytis,  a  nodurnal  feftival, 
in  honour  of  Kotys  or  Kotytis,  the  goddefs  of  wantonnefs, 
was  obferved  by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Chians,  Thra- 
cians,  and  others,  and  celebrated  with  rites  luitable  to  fuch  a  god* 
defs,  who  was  thought  to  be  delighted  with  nothing  fo  much  as 
lewdnefs  and  debauchery :  and  the  priefts  praftifed  all  forts  of 

[p)  Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  24. 

{q)  See  Kennet's  Roman  Anticjuities,  p.  64,  6^, 

(r)  Ibid.  p.  288,  289.. 
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effeminacy  and  meretricious  arts  (j),     Tiie  Aphrodilia,  or  feflivals 
in  honour  of  Venus,  were  obferved  with  lafcivious  ceremonies  in 
divers  parts  of  Greece.     At  Corinth  thefe  feflivals  were  celebrated 
by  harlots,  as  we  learn  from  Athena;usj  who  alfo  informs  us, 
that  they  who  fupplicated  the  goddefs,  were  wont  to  promife  to 
devote  fome  women  to  her,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  their  re- 
quefls  (/).      Strabo,   a  grave  and  judicious  writer,  relates,  that 
there  was  a  temple  of  Venus  at  Corinth  fo  rich,  that  it  maintained 
above  a  thoufand  harlots,  facred  to  her  fervice,  /f^o/wAas  hxi^xsy 
which  were  confecrated  both  by  men  and  women  to  that  god- 
defs {u).     The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  Comana,  a  city  of  Cap- 
padocia,  faith,  that  there  were  many  women  there,  who  profli- 
tuted  their  bodies  for  hire,  moff  of  them  ficred,  TrAg/Vai  i?pcu, 
and  that  there  as  well  as  at  Corinth,  becaufe  of  the  multitude  of 
harlots  confecrated  to  \^enus,  there  was  a  great  refort  of  people  to 
fojourn  and  keep  feflivals  in  that  place  (x).     The  truth  is,  thefe 
impure  cuftoms  were  fpread  far  and  wide.     Herodotus  acquaints 
us,  that  there  was  a  law  among  the  Babylonians,  that  every  wo- 
man who  was  a  native  of  that  country  fliould  once  in  her  life  go 
to  the  temple  of  Venus,  to  proflitute  herfelf  to  a  flranger  j  that 
there  were  many  women  fitting  at  the  temple  for  that  purpofej, 
and  that  thb  money  which  was  given  them,  and  wliich  it  was  not 

(;)  Potter's  Greek  Aniiq.  ubi  fupra,  p.  375,  376. 
(0  Ibid.  p.  337.     Athen.  Deipnofoph.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  6 
{u)  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  581.    Edit.  Amftel.  1707. 
(.v)  Ibid.  lib.  xii.  p.  Siij. 
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lawful  for  them  to  refufe,  was  dedicated  to  facred  ufes  {y).     This 
cuflom,  as  a  learned  and  ingenious  author  has  obferved,  is  not  to 
be  charged  upon  any  peculiar  wantonnefs  of  the  women  of  that 
country.     It  was  done  as  an  a6l  of  religion,  and  a  duty  required 
of  them  towards  that  goddefs ;  which,  when  they  had  once  dif- 
charged,  nothing,  as  Herodotus  farther  informs  us,  could  prevail 
/rith  them  to  reiterate  it  (2).     Strabo  alfo  mentions  this  law  and 
•cuftom,  to  which,  he  fays,  they  were  diredled  by  a  certain  oracle, 
and  that  the  women  which  came  to  the  temple  for  that  purpofe, 
were  wont  to  come  with  great  pomp,  and  attended  with  much 
company  (a).     The  fame  much-efteemed  author  allures  us  con- 
cerning the  Armenians,  that  they  principally  worfliipped  the  god- 
defs Anaitis,  and  that  the  moil  illuftrious  perfons  of  the  nation 
dedicated  their  virgin  daughters  to  her,  which  after  having  been 
for  a  long  time  proftituted  in  her  fervice,  were  given  in  marriage, 
none  difdaining  to  marry  them,  but  rather  thinking  it  an  honour 
to  do  fo.     And  he  there  alfo  mentions  Herodotus  as  faying  the 
fame  thing  of  the  Lydian  women  {b).     Other  inftances  of  the  like 
kind  might  be  mentioned:    as  what  Lucian  tells  us  of  a  great 
temple  of  Venus  at  Byblus  in  Syria,  at  which  the  women  profti- 
tuted themfelves  for  hire  on  a  certain  day  to  ftrangers  only,  and 
that  the  gain  they  got  by  it  was  a  facrifice  to  Venus  (c).     See  alfo 

(_>■)  Herod,  lib.  i.  n.  199.     Edit.  Francof.  1608. 

(z)  De  rOrigin  des  Loix,  Src.  torn.  iii.  p.  331,  et  feq. 

{a)  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.   p.  xo8i. 

(i)  Ibid.  lib.  xi.  p.  805. 

.(f)  Lucian.  Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.  658.     Edit.  Amfl.  1687, 

what 
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what  Valerius  Maximus  reports  to  the  fame  purpofe  concerning 
tlie  temple  of  Venus  at  Sicca  in  Africa  [d).  The  teftimonies 
which  have  been  produced  are  not  to  be  fufpeded,  as  they  are 
taken  from  celebrated  Heathen  writers :  from  whom  alfo  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  moft  abominable  Impurities  and  crimes  againft  na- 
ture, made,  in  many  places,  a  part  of  their  religion.  Of  this 
kind  is  what  Strabo  relates  concerning  the  filthinefs  committed 
with  the  facred  goats  at  Mendes  in  Egypt,  where  Pan  was  wor- 
fhipped  :  an  inftance  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who 
fays,  it  was  done  publicly  and  openly  when  he  was  in  Egypt  [e). 
Nor  have  wc  any  reaibn  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  Julius  Fir- 
micus  relates  concerning  the  fodomy  pradlifed  in  his  time  in  fome 
of  their  temples,  particularly  thofe  of  Juno  ;  which,  he  fays,  they 
were  fo  far  from  being  afliamed  of,  that  they  made  it  the  fubjedt 
of  their  glorying  (/).  The  learned  Dr.  Spenfer  has  {hewn,  that 
among  the  antient  Pagan  idolaters  there  were  males  as  well  as 
females  confecrated  to  their  deities,  who  proftituted  themfelves 
in  their  temples  on  the  facred  feftivals,  and  were  thought  by  do- 
ing fo  to  yield  them  acceptable  fervice^  and  that  they  were 
wont  to  dedicate  the  gains  of  their  proflitution  to  their  gods  and. 
goddefies  {g). 

(d)  Val.  Max.  lib.  li.  cap.  vi.  n.  1 5; 

{e)  Herod,  lib.  ii.  n.  46.     Strabo,   lib.  xvil.  p.  11  54. 

(/)  "  Videre  eft  in  ipfis  templis,  cum  publico  gcinitii  miferanda  ludibria,  vires 
"  muliebria  pati,  et  banc  impuri  ct  impudici  corporis  Libem  glonofii  oftentatione 
"  detegere.  Publicant  facinora  fua,  et  contaminati  corporis  vitium  cum  maxima 
"  deleiftationis  macula  confitentiir."  De  Errore  profan.  Religion,  p.  10.  11. 
Oxon.  1678. 

(5)  Spenfer  De  Leg.  Hebr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22  et  23. 

3  Eufebius 
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Eufobius  obferves,  that  the  Heathens  came  at  length  to  that 
height  of  vvickednefs  and  impurity,  that,  through  an  excefs  of 
lullful  intemperance,  they  worfliipped  with  divine  honour  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  the  inftruments  of  exciting  and  gra- 
tifying the  moft  impure  paihons  (JS).  The  figures  of  them  were 
carried  about  in  fome  of  their  facred  proceffions,  to  which  hymns 
were  fung,  and  i-eligious  veneration  paid.  This  was  done  among 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Sacra  of  Lis  and  Ofiris,  and,  as  Diodorus 
affirms,  in  the  lolemnitics  of  other  nations,  particularly  among  the 
Greeks.  For  a  proof  of  this  I  would  refer  to  the  account  given 
by  Potter,  in  his  Grecian  Antiquities,  of  the  Aphrodifia  or  feftival 
of  Venus  celebrated  at  Cyprus,  of  the  Dionyfia  or  feftival  of  Bac- 
chus at  Athens,  and  of  the  Thefmophoria  or  feflival  in  honour  of 
Ceres  at  Syracufe  (/). 

{h)  Prxpar.  Evangel,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  p.  74. 

(i)  Potter's  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p- 337.  347,  34S.  369.  Concerning  the  ob- 
fccnities  in  their  facred  rites  and  ceremonies,  Arnobius,  who  liad  been  a  learned  Pa- 
gan, treats  largely.  Adverf.  Gent.  lib.  V.  p.  168,  169,  et  feq.  Edit,  varior.  Lngd. 
Bat.  1 65 1 .  To  which  may  be  added  what  Clem.  Alex,  relates  concerning  the  facred 
chefl  or  coffer  of  Bacchus,  and  its  impure  contents,  which  were  propofed  to  vene- 
ration. Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  16.  Edit.  Potter.  See  alfo  what  St.  Auftin  fays 
fromVarro,  "  De  turpitudine  facrorum  quae  Libero  celebrantur.  In  Italiae  compitis 
"  qucedam  dicit  [Varro]  facra  Liberi  celebrata  cum  tanta  licenti.i  turpitudinis,  ut 
"  in  eius  honorem,  pudenda  viriliii  colerentur.  Nam  hoc  turpe  membrum,  per 
■"  Liberi  dies  fefios  cum  honore  magno  ploftellis  impofitum,  prius  rure  in  compitis, 
"  et  ufque  in  urbem  poflea  veftabatur.  In  oppido  autem  Lavinio  uni  Libero  totus 
"  raenfis  tribuebatur,  cujus  diebus  omncs  verbis  flagitiofillimis  uterentur,  donee 
•'  illud  membrum  per  forum  tranfveftum  elTet,  atque  in  loco  fuo  quiefcerit.  Cui 
"  membro  in  honefto  matrem  famiiias  honeftiflimam  palam  coronam  neccfle 
"  £rat  imponere."  Apud  Auguftin,  Dc  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  21.  p.  136.  Edit. 
Bfined. 

If 
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It  has  given  me  fome  uneafinefs  to  go  through  a  detail,  which 
can  fcarce  be  mentioned  without  fliocking  the  delicacy  of  a  modeft 
reader.     But  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  let  us  fee  what  extravagancies  and 
abominations  men  are  capable  of,  when  they  have  loft  and  perverted 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  worfliip.     Nothino-  can 
give  us  a  more  aftefting  view  of  the  corrupt  ftate  of  religion  in 
the  Heathen  world,  even  among  the  moft  civilized  nations.    The 
Pagan  idolatry  was  not  a  mere  fpeculative  abfurdity,  but  had  in 
many  inflances  a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  morals  of  the 
people,  encouraging  all  manner  of  debauchery  and  licentioufnefs. 
There  are  feveral  paffages  in  the  Old  Tcftament  in  which  it  is  in- 
timated, that  impurity  was  an  ufual  attendant  of  the  Heathen- 
idolatry.     And  fo  it  alfo  was  when  the  Gofpel  was  firft  publilhed  ' 
to  the  world.     It  is  a  juft  account  which  St.  Peter  gives  of  the 
Gentiles  in  his  time,  that  they  "  walked  in  lafcivioufnefs,  lufts, 
*'  excefs  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idola- 
"  tries  :  "  and  they  thought  it  "  ftrange,  that  the  Chriftians  did 
*'  not  run  with  them  into  the  fame  excefs  of  riot,  fpeaking  evil 
"  of  them."   iPet.  iv.  3,4.     And  St.  Paul,  having  made  a  lively 
reprefcntation  of  the  inexcufable  idolatry  into  which  the  Gentile 
world  was  generally  fallen,  obferves,  that  as  a  juft  judgment  upon 
them,  "  God  gave  them  up  to  uncleannefs,  through  the  lufts  of 
"  their  own  hearts,  to  difhonour  their  ov/n  bodies  between  thcm- 
"  felves."  Rom.  i.  24.     And  elfewhere  he  faith  of  them,  that- 
«'  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance 
"  that  was  in  them,  becaufe  of  the  blindnefs  of  their  .hearts,  they 
"  gave  themfelves  over  unto  lafcivioufnefs,  to  commit  all  unclcan- 
•'  nefs  with  greedinefs."    Eph.  iv.  18,  19.     This  followed  from 
Vol.  I.  C  c  their 
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their  very  religion,  and  the  notions  they  generally  entertained  of 
the  gods  they  worfliipped.     The  celebrated  Mr.  De  Voltaire  is 
pleafcd  to  tell  us,  that  "  the  religion  of  the  Pagans  confifled  in 
"  nothing  but  morality  and  feftivals ;  morality,  which  is  common 
"  to  men  of  all  ages  and  places,;  and  feftivals,  which  were  no 
"  more  than  times  of  rejoicing,  and  could  not  be  of  prejudice  to 
"  mankind  (/^)."     That  the  Heathen  morality  was  very  defe(5tive 
will  appear  when  I  come  more  particularly  to  confider  it.     Nor 
was  morality  properly  a  part  of  their  religion,  as  taught  by  the 
priefts.     It  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  "  the  people, 
"  under  pain  of  diipleafing  the  gods,  were  to  frequent  the  temples : 
"  every  one  v/ent  to  their  facrifices  and  fervices :    but  the  priefts 
"  made  it  not  their  bulinefs  to  teach  them  virtue  (/)."     As  to  the 
Pagan  feftivals,  it  fufficiently  appears  from  the  account  which 
hath  been  given  of  them,  that  they  were  far  from  being  fo  inno- 
cent as  Mr.  De  Voltaire  reprefents  them.     Both   the  deities  they 
adored,  and  the  rites  of  their  worljiip,  had  a  tendency  in  many 
inftances  to  corrupt  their  morals. 

Another  ingenious  author,  who  has  fhewn  averyftrong  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  the  Pagan  religion  and  worftiip,  has  thought  fit 
to  obferve,  that  "  if  we  compare  the  abominations  committed  at 
"  the  feafts  of  Venus  and  Bacchus,  with  the  debaucheries  which 

{k)  "  La  religion  des  Payens  ne  confiftoit  que  dans  la  morale,  et  dans  les  fetes : 
"  la  morale,  qui  efl  commune  aux  hommes  de  tous  les  terns  et  de  tous  les  lieux ; 
"  ct  les  fetes,  qui  n'etoient  que  de  rejouiflances,  et  ne  pourvoient  troubler  le  genre 
"  huniain."     Hift.  du  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

(/)  Locke's  Reafon.  of  Chrift.  in  his  Works,  vol,  ii.  p.  532.    3d  Edit. 

"  happen 
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"  happen  upon  the  great  feftivals  of  the  Chriftian  church,  we' 
"  ihali  find  that  men  of  all  religions  are  much  the  fame.  But^ 
"  mufl  we  look  upon  thefe  abufes  as  principles  of  the  primitive 
"  Pagan  or  Chridian  religion  (w)  ?  "  But  there  is  tliis  remarkable- 
difference  between  them  :  that  what  he  calls  the  abufes  of  the 
Heathen  feftivals,  naturally  arofe  from  the  notions  they  formed  of 
their  deities,  and  made  a  neceflary  part  of  the  worfliip  paid  to 
them.  The  whores  confecrated  to  Venus,  and  the  impure  rites 
pradifed  at  her  feftivals,  and  the  drunkennefles  and  other  vicious 
exceffes  at  the  feafts  of  Bacchus,  were  fuppofed  to  be  agreeable  to- 
the  temper  and  charader  of  thofe  deities,  and  to  be  acceptable 
and  honourable  to  them.  And  as  fuch  were  countenanced,  and 
in  many  inflances  prefcribed  both  by  their  oracles  and  by  their 
laws.  And  indeed  what  other  rites  could  be  imagined  becoming, 
fuch  a  lafcivious  goddefs  as  Venus,  and  fuch  a  drunken  deity  as 
Bacchus  was  reprefcnted  to  be,  or  fuited  to  the  flagitious  adions 
afcribed  to  others  of  their  gods,  and  even  to  Jupiter  the  chief  of 
them  ?  But  none  can  pretend,  that  the  revellings  and  debauch- 
eries committed  at  fome  of  the  Chrifilan  feftivals,  make  a  part  of 
the  worfhip  prefcribed  or  countenanced  by  the  Chriffian  religion. 

Moil  of  the  Heathen  feflivals  and  folemnities,  and  the  rites, 
games,  and  proceflions  celebrated  in  honour  of  their  deities,  were, 
as  hath  been  already  hinted,  founded  on  the  poetical  or  fabulous 
theology,  and  on  th^  traditions  of  the  mythologifts.     And  thefe. 


{m)  Chevalier  Ramfay's  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,   vol.  ii, 
p.  401,  402. 

C  c  2  rites 
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rites  and  folemnities  made  a  part  of  the  public  religion  :  they 
were  authorized  by  the  laws,  and  celebrated,  as  Potter  obferves, 
at  a  vafl:  charge  {n).  The  Athenians  were  particularly  remark- 
able for  this ;  who,  as  they  exceeded  other  people  in  the  number 
of  the  gods  they  adored,  fo  they  had,  according  to  Xenophon  in 
his  account  of  the  Athenian  republic,  twice  as  many  feftivals  as 
any  other  cities. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  feme  of  the  befl:  and  wifeft  among 
the  Pagans  difapproved  thefe  fcandalous  excefles.  But  as  they 
naturally  fprung  up  out  of  their  religion,  no  effedlual  remedy 
could  be  applied,  whilft  the  public  idolatry  and  worHiip  of  the 
popular  deities  continued  in  force.  And  this  even  the  philofo- 
phers  confirmed,  by  urging  it  upon  every  man  as  his  duty  to  con- 
form to  the  religion,  and  to  worfliip  the  gods  of  his  country.  As 
to  the  magiftrates  and  great  men  of  the  ftate,  it  does  not  appe^ 
that  they  had  any  defire  or  intention,  that  the  people  fliould  have 
fuch  jufl  notions  of  religion,  as  might  be  a  proper  prefervative 
to  them  againfl:  thofe  idolatrous  fuperftitions.  Nor  did  they  give 
themfelves  any  concern  about  them ;  except  in  cafes  where  they 
thought  the  intereft  of  the  public  required  them  to  interpofe ;  of 
which  we  have  a  famous  inflance  in  the  horrid  and  fhocking 
enormities  occafioned  by  the  introducing  the  Bacchanalia  into 
Italv ;  which  were  carried  fo  far,  and  produced  fuch  unlawful 
combinations,  as  threatened  the  fubverfion  of  the  ftate.  Great 
numbers  were  therefore  put  to  death,  by  order  of  tlie  fenate,  for 

(«)  Potter's  Greek  Antiq.  vol,  i.  p.  325. 

.being 
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being  initiated  in  thofe  myflciies :  of  which  Livy  gives  a  particular 
account  in  the  3pth  book  of  his  Hillory. 

The  Roman  pontiff  Sccevola  before  mentioned,  whom  Cicero 
in  his  firfl:  book  De  Oratore  calls,  "  jurifperitorum  eloquentif- 
"  fimus,  et  eloquentium  jurifperitiffimus,"  though  he  finds  great 
fault  with  the  poetical  theology  concerning  the  gods,  yet  was  in 
reality  far  from  defiring  that  the  people  fliould  be  rightly  inftrucS:- 
cd  in  the  true  nature  of  religion.     For  among  the  things  which 
it  was  not  proper  or  profitable  for  the  people  to  know  he  reckons 
the  following,  viz.  that  "  Hercules  and  ^fculapius,  Caftor  and 
"  Pollux,  are  not  gods  :  for  it  is  delivered  by  the  learned,  that 
"  they  were  men,  and  deceafed  according  to  the  common  lot  of 
"  humanity  :    that  the  cities  have  not  the  true  images  or  repre- 
"  fentations  of  thofe  that  are  gods :   and  that  a  true  God  has  nei- 
"  ther  fex  nor  age,  nor  diftind  bodily  members. — Non  efiTe  deos 
"  Herculem,  yEfculapiunij  Callorem,  Pollucem:    traditur  enim 
"  a  dodlis  quod  homines  fuerint,  et  humana  conditione  defece- 
"  rint :    eorum  qui  fint  dii  non  habere  civitates  vera  fimulacra  : 
"  quod  verus  Deus  nee  fexum  habeat  nee  a^tatem,  nee  definita 
*'  corporis  membra  (o)." 

Varro  was  very  fenfible,  that  their  religion  and  worfliip  needed 
to  be  reformed.  He  fticks  not  to  declare,  that,  if  he  had  been 
to  new  model  the  city,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
names  and  worfliip  of  their  gods  more  conformable  to  truth  and 
nature  :   but  that,  as  it  had  been  of  a  long  (landing  among  tlie 

(o)  Apud  Augufliii.  De  Civlt.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  p.  84. 

2  people. 
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people,  he  thought  he  ought  to  retain  the  names  and  hiftory  of  the 
gods  as  received  from  theantients,  and  to  treat  of  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  fliould  rather  engage  the  common  people  to  worfliip 
them  with  greater  veneration,  than  expofe  them  to  contempt  (/»). 
And  accordingly  he  feems  to  value  himfelf  upon  it,  as  having 
well  merited  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  that  he  not  only  gave  an 
account  of  the  gods  whom  the  Romans  ought  to  worfhip,  but 
what  power  and  ofiice  belonged  to  each  of  them,  that  the  people 
might  not  be  at  a  lofs  whom  to  addrefs  on  any  particular  occafion* 
"  Ita  effe  utilem  cognitionem  deorum,  fi  fciatur  quam  quifque 
"  deus  vim  et  facultatem  ac  poteftatem  cujufque  rei  habeat :  ex 
"  eo  enim  poterimus  fcire  quern  cujufque  rei  caufa  deum  advocare 
"  atque  invocare   debeamus  [q].''      The  fame  great  man   fays; 
"  It  is  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth,  that  men  of  courage  and 
"  fortitude  fliould  think  that  they  were  begotten  of  tlie  gods,  al- 
"  though  it  be  falle  ;    that  fo  looking  upon  themfelves  to  be  of 
"  divine  extradion,  they  may  with  the  greater  boldnefs  and  con- 
"  fidence  attempt  and  accomplifli  the  greatefl:  things. — Utile  effd 
"  civitatibus  dicit,  ut  fe  viri  fortes,  etiamli  falfum  fit,  diis  genitos 
"  eife  credent,  ut  eo  modo  humanus  animus  velut  divinae  ftirpis 
*'  fiduciam  gerens,  res  magnas  aggredicndas  praefumat  audacius, 
"  ct  agat  vehementius  (r)".     And  indeed  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
rule  he  lays  down,  when  fpcaking  of  religion  and  the  facred  rites, 
tliat  many  things  are  true  which  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  people 

(/)  Apud  A\:gufHn.  ubi  fupra,  cap,  31.  p.  87.. 
{q)  Ibid.  cap.  22.  p.  81. 
{,-)  Ibid.  cap.  3.  p.  49. 

to 
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to  know,  and  that  even  though  they  be  falfe  it  is  expedient  that 
the  people  fliould  think  otherwifc.  "  Multa  efle  vera  qus  non 
"  modo  vulgo  fcire  non  fit  utile,  fed  etiam  tametli  falfa  funt,  ali- 
"  ter  exiftimare  populum  expediat  (j)."  It  can  Icarce  be  doubted, 
but  that  fome  of  the  great  and  learned  men  among  them  were 
lenfible  of  the  fahhood  and  abfurdity  of  the  public  and  popular 
religion.  This  feems  particularly  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  that 
eminent  philofopher  and  ftatefman  Cicero,  Varro's  friend  and  in- 
timate. He  makes  very  free  v/ith  the  Pagan  gods,  and  their  wor- 
fliip,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works.  But  though  he  thought  thefc 
things  might  be  treated  of  in  the  philofophical  difputations, 
he  was  not  for  having  them  brought  before  the  people,  left  it 
fliould  tend  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  public  religion.  "  Non  efie 
"  ilia  vulgo  difputanda,  ne  fufceptas  publice  religioncs  difputatio 
"  talis  extinguat."  This  paflage  is  cited  by  Ladantius  (/"),  and 
was  taken,  as  Davies  thinks,  from  Cicero's  third  book  De  Nat. 
Deorum,  though  not  now  to  be  found  there,  as  feveral  parts  of 
that  book  are  loft. 

Such  were  the  maxims  by  which  the  wifeft  and  greateft  men 
of  the  Pagan  world  governed  themfelves,  which  fliews  how  little 
was  to  be  expedled  from  them  for  leading  the  people  into  the 
right  knowledge  and  pradice  of  religion.  Indeed  their  Icgi- 
ilators  and  great  men  were  principally  concerned  in  counte- 
nancing and  eftablifliing  the  public  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  and 

(/)  Apud  Auguftin.  ubi  fupra,  lib.  iv.  cap.  31.  p.  87. 

(f)  Dlvin.  Inftit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  p.  148.     Edit.  Lugd.  Bat,   166a. 

would 
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would  not  fuffer  any  infringement  of  the  legal  appointed  rites 
and  worHiip.  They  confidered  religion  in  a  political  view,  and 
were  not  for  curing  or  removing  the  popular  fuperftition,  but  ra- 
ther for  making  ufe  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  befl  anfwer. 
the  ends  of  the  civil  power. 


CHAP. 


[      201      ] 
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7he  Pagan  tnyjleriei  have  been  highly  extolled,  as  an  expedient  prO' 
vided  by  the  civil  authority,  both  for  leading  the  people  to  the 
praBice  of  virtue,  and  for  convincing  them  of  the  vanity  of  the 
common  idolatry  and  poly  the  ifm.  The  tendency  oj  the  myfleries  to 
purify  the  fold,  and  raife  men  to  the  perfeSlion  of  virtue,  exa- 
mined. At  bfji  they  were  only  deftgned  to  promote  the  pradlice 
of  thofe  virtues  which  were  moji  ufeful  to  Jociety,  and  to  deter 
men  from  fuch  vices  as  were  moft  pernicious  to  it.  In  proccfs  of 
time  they  became  greatly  corrupted,  and  had  a  bad  effeB  on  the 
morals  of  the  people.  Tfx'  pretence,  that  tlx  myfleries  were  intended 
to  dete£l  the  error  of  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  and  to  bring  men  to 
the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  diJlinSlly 
confidered :  and  the  proofs  brought  for  it  Jljewn  to  be  infufficient. 

I  Know  of  nothing  which  can  be  allcdged,  as  dedgned  and 
appointed  by  the  ftate,  for  redtifying  the  popular  notions  of 
religion,  except  what  was  done  this  way  in  the  celebration  of  the 
facred  myfleries.  And  this  indeed  was  very  confidcrablc,  and 
muft  have  ha(i  a  great  cffecfl,  if  the  ac:ount  given  of  the  nature 
and  delign  of  thofe  niyftei  ies  by  the  very  learned  author  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moll-^,  the  prefent  BiHiop  of  Gloucefkr,  mny 
be  depended  upon.  The  defign  of  them  was,  as  he  rcprcfents  it, 
both  to  engage  men  to  a  holy  and  virtuous  prafticc,  and. to  give 
Vol.  I.  D  d  them 
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them  juft  notions  of  religion,  and  detect  the  error  of  the  vulga"- 

polytheifm.     He  fays,  that  in  the  myfleries,  "  thofe  that  were 

''  initiated  were  obliged  by  folemn  eiigagemcnts  to  commence  a 

"  new  life  of  the  llridteft  purity  and  virtue  :  nor  was  a  lefs  degree- 

"  of  purity  required  of  the  initiated  for  their  future  condudl  («)." 

That  "  the  myfteries  openly  proclaimed  it,  as  their  chief  buHnefs 

"  to  reflore  the  foul  to  its  original  purity  {by     And  that  "  they 

"  profefied  to  exact  noticing  difficult  of  the  initiated  which  they 

"  would  not  affift  him  to  perform  (c)."     And  having  reprefented 

it  as  an  inflitution,  "  which  taught  the  neceffity  of  a  flridl  and 

"  holy  life  > "  he  makes  this  an  argument,  that  "  it  could  not 

"  come  out  of  the  facerdotal  warehoufe  ^  but  muil  have  been  the 

"  invention  of  legillators,  to  whofe  fchemes  virtue  was  necef- 

"  fary  [d)''     And  whereas  "  the  vicious  examples  of  their  gods 

^'  was  one  infuperable  obflacle  to  a  life  of  purity  and  holinefs,  it 

"  was  neceflary  to  remedy  this  evil,  which  they  did  by  flriking  at 

"  the  root  of  it.     So  that  fuch  of  the  initiated  as  were  judged  ca- 

"  pable  were  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  delulion.     The 

"  myftagogue  taught  them,  that  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,. 

"  and  the  whole  rabble  of  licentious  deities,  were  only  dead  mor- 

"  tals,  fubjeit  in  life  to  the  fame  paflions  and  vices  with  them- 

"  felves  }  but  having  been  on  other  accounts  benefactors  to  man- 

"  kind,  grateful  poflerity  had  deified  them,  and  with  their  vir- 

(a)  Div.  Leg.  of  Mofes,  bcx)k  ii.  feft.  iv,  p.  145.   4th  Edit, 

{b)  Ibid.  p.  142. 

(f)  Ibid.  p.  154. 

(rf)  Ibid.  p.  208,  209.' 
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"  tues  had  indifcretely  canonized  their  vices.  The  fahulous  gods 
"  being  thus  routed,  the  Supreme  Caufe  of  all  things  naturally 
'^^  took  their  place.  Him  they  were  taught  to  confider  as  tlie 
"  Creator  of  the  univerfe,  who  pervaded  all  things  by  his  virtue, 
"  and  governed  all  things  by  his  providence  (f)."  He  pofitively 
"  afTerts,  that  "  the  aVospjjra,  or  fecret  dodrines  of  the  myfteries, 
*^  overthrew  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  or  worfliip  of  dead  men  (/)." 
And  again,  that  the  "  clear  evidence  of  antiquity  exprefly  informs 
"  us  of  thefe  two  particulars.  That  the  errors  of  polytheifm  were 
"  detedled,  and  the  dod:rine  of  the  unity  taught  and  explained  in 
<'  the  myfteries  {g)."  And  having  obferved,  that  it  was  the  de- 
fign  of  the  myfteries  to  make  men  as  virtuous  as  they  could,  he 
fays,  that  "  this  they  provided  for  by  difcovering,  to  fuch  as  were 
"  capable  of  the  fecret,  the  whole  dclufion  of  polytheifm  j "  and 
adds,  that  "  this  being  fuppofed  the  fhaking  foundations,  was  to 
"  be  done  with  all  pofTible  circumfpedlion,  and  under  the  mod 
"  tremendous  feal  of  fecrefy.  For  they  taught,  the  gods  them- 
*'  felves  puniflied  the  revealers  of  the  fecret  j  and  not  them  only, 
"  but  the  hearers  of  it  too.  Nor  did  they  altogether  truft  to  that 
"  neither — the  ftate  decreed  capital  punifliments  againft  the  be- 
"  trayers  of  the  myfteries,  and  inflided  them  with  mercilefs 
"  feverity  {h)"  And  he  concludes  his  account  of  the  myfteries 
with  obferving,  tliat  "  there  were  there  things  about  which  the 

{e)  Div.  Leg.  p.  154,  155. 

(/)  Ibid. 

[g)  Ibid.  p.  157. 

IJ})  Ibid-  p.  180. 
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"  mifterles  were  principally  concerned,  i.  The  rife  and  eftablifh- 
"  ment  of  civil  fociety.  2.  The  dodlrine  of  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
"  wards  and  punifhments.  3.  The  error  of  polytheifm,  and  the 
"  principle  of  the  unity  (/)." 

Such  is  the  idea  our  learned  and  ingenious  author  gives  of  the- 
nature  and  defign  of  the  Pagan  myfteries.     Thefe,  he  tells  us, 
were  celebrated  in  almoft  all  nations.     He  mentions  Egypt,  Per- 
fia,  Afia,  Thrace,   Greece,  particularly  Argos,  Boeotia,  Athens, 
Crete,  Cyprus,  Samothrace,  Amphyfla,  Lemnos  j  likewife  Britain 
and  India,     He  faith,   the  nature  of  all  thefe  myfteries  was  the 
fame,  that  they  were  all  derived  from  the  fame  original,  and  con-^ 
ftituted  for  the  fame  ends  {k).     But  that  the  Eleufinian  were  the- 
moft  renowned  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  eclipfed,  and  as  it  were 
fwallowed  up,  the  reft.    They  fpread  through  the  Roman  empirej 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  it.     Tully  fays,  that  the  nations  in  the 
utmoft  borders  of  the  earth  w^ere  initiated  into  them.    "  Initiantur 
"  gentes  orarum  ultima;."     And  Apuleius,  that  crowds  were  ini- 
tiated, men  and  women,  pcrfons  of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  dig- 
nities (/).     So  that  if  thefe  myfteries  were  both   fo    excellently 
defigned  and  fuccefsfuUy  employed  as  he  fays  they  were,  almoft  all' 
nations  throughout  the  world,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  legifla- 
tors  and  civil  magiftrates,  were  provided  with  a  noble  expedient- 
for  raifing  them  to  the  height  of  purity  and  virtue,    and  con- 
vincing them  of  the  error  of  idolatry  and  polytheifm. 

(/■)  Div.  Leg.  p.  286. 
[k]  Ibid.  p.  138.    160. 


(/)   Ibid.  p.  140.    146. 
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It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  fo  beautiful  a  fcheme  were  founded 
on  fufficient  proofs.  For  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ac- 
count which  is  here  given  of  the  myfteries  is  highly  ingenious  and 
entertaining,  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  learning.  It  gives  me 
uneafinefs  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  an  author  eminent  for  his 
abilities  and  genius,  as  well  as  for  his  extenfive  learning,  and  the 
ftation  he  bears.  But  fince  he  reprefents  the  mylleries  as  the 
mo/l  facred  part  of  the  Pagan  religion  (»;),  and  as  belont^ing  to 
the  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans,,  which  we  are  now  confiderlng, 
the  fubjedt  I  am  upon,  and  the  regard  I  owe  to  what  appears  to 
me  upon  the  moft  impartial  enquiry  to  be  the  truth,  obliges  me 
to  give  reafons  why  I  cannot  think  this  account  of  the  Pagan  my- 
fleries  to  be  a  juft  one. 

I  need  not  enter  upon  a  very  particular  examination  of  the  ten- 
dency the  myfteries  had  to  engage  men  to  the  pradice  o^  the 
fb-iftefl;  purity  and  virtue.  A  kvf  obfervations  upon  it  may  fuffice. 
I  readily  acknowledge  that  tlie  conductors  of  the  myfteries  made 
high  pretenfions  this  way.  In  order  to  procure  a  greater  venera- 
tion for  them,  the  hiercphant,  or  perfon  who  prelidcd  in  thofe 
myfteries,  was  obliged  to  devote  himfelf  wholly  to  the  divine  {it\-- 
vice,  and  to  live  a  chafte  and  fingle  life.  To  which  purpofe  it 
was  ufual  for  him  to  anoint  himfelf  with  the  juice  of  hemlock, 
which,  by  its  extreme  coldnefs,  is  faid  to  extinguifh  in  a  great 
meafure  the  natural  heat(//).     With  the  fame  view  it  was  that 

(>>;)  Div.  Leg.   p.  136. 

{■n)  Potter's  Greek  Anilq.  vol.  i.  p.  183.  356. 

perfons- 
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perfons  known  to  be  guilty  of  any  atrocious  crime  were  forbidden 
to  be  prefent  at  the  myfleries.  Thefe  pretences  were  carried  to  a 
ftill  greater  height  after  Chriftianity  made  its  appearance,  and 
taught  fo  pure  and  fublime  a  morality.  The  mod  learned  and 
zealous  advocates  for  Paganifm,  as  Apuleius,  lamblicus,  Hiero- 
cles,  Proclus,  and  others,  cried  up  the  myfleries  as  the  mort: 
efFedual  means  for  purifying  the  foul,  and  raifing  it  to  commu- 
nion with  the  gods  (o).  For  this  purpofe  many  of  the  latter 
Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans  got  themfelves  initiated  into  the  feveral 
myfleries  of  the  gods  in  different  nations,  and  applied  themfelves 
to  what  they  called  Theurgy  5  though,  as  St,  Auflin  obferves, 
Porphyry  owned,  that  he  had  not  after  all  his  refearches  met  with 
any  fatisfadtory  way  of  purging  the  foul  (/).  But  I  cannot  think 
that  the  legiflators,  in  inftituting  the  myfleries,  concerned  them- 
felves much  about  refloring  the  foul  to  its  original  purity,  in  the 
Pythagorean  or  Platonic  fenfe ;  what  they  had  in  view  by  our 
learned  author's  own  acknowledgment  was,  to  fecure  and  pro- 
mote the  caufe  of  virtue,  as  far  as  was  neceffary  for  the  ends  of 
civil  fociety.  As  to  any  thing  farther  than  this  they  were  not 
foUicitous.  The  myfleries  feem  to  have  been  originally  defigned 
to  tame  and  civilize  the  rude  and  barbarous  people,  to  form  and 

(c)  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  144.  The  fame  learned  author  obferves,  that  "  if 
"  we  may  believe  a  certain  antient,  who  appears  to  be  well  verfed  in  thefe  mat- 
"  ters,  the  myfleries  gained  their  end,  by  clearing  up  all  doubts  concerning  the 
"  righteous  government  of  the  gods."  He  refers  to  Sopater  in  Divif.  Quseft.  See 
Div,  Leg.  vol.  1.  p.  210.  I  mufl  confefs,  fuch  pafTages  as  thefe,  inflead  of  raifing 
in  me  an  higher  opinion  of  the  myfferies,  make  me  very  much  fufpefl  the  truth  of 
the  extravagant  encomiums  beftowed  upon  them. 

[p)  Apud  Auguft.  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  32.  p.  204, 

polifh 
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polilli  tlieir  manners,  and  by  fliewsand  reprefentadonSj  which  were 
fitted  to  rtrike  the  imagination,  to  bring  them  to  a  greater  awe 
and  veneration  for  the  laws  and  religion  of  their  country  j  which 
among  the  Pagans  was  ahvays  regarded  as  a  necellary  ingredient 
in  a  virtuous  charadler.     Diodorus  informs  us,  tliat  in  tjie  Sici- 
lian feafts  of  Ceres,  which  latted  ten  days,  was  reprefented  the 
antient  manner  of  living  before  men  had  learned  the  ule  and  cul- 
ture of  bread-corn  (^)»     This  feems  to  have  been  defigned  to 
make  men  fenlible  of  the  value  of  a  civilized  life.     It  may  be 
gathered  from  what  is  laid  by  feveral  of  tlie  antients,  tliat  the 
principal  fubjedl  of  the  Eleuiinian  myfleries  was  the  life  of  Ceres, 
her  wanderings  after  her  daughter,  and  her  legillation  in  Sicily 
and  Africa,  where  (lie  taught  the  inhabitants  agriculture,  and 
gave  them  laws,  and  thereby  reclaimed  them  from  their  rude  and 
uncultivated  manners.     It  is  not  unprobable  therefore,  that  occa- 
iion  was  taken  from  thence  to  reprefent  in  the  myfleries  the  great 
benefit  of  laws,  and  the  happy  confequences  of  being  brought 
from  the  wretchednefs  of  a  favage   life,   to  humanity,  civility, 
good  manners,  and  politenefs  (/).     And  this  is  what  Cicero  feems 

(y)  Diod.  p.  200.  Edit.  Steph.  as  cited  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  2qo.  2d  Edir. 

(r)  Callimachu$,  in  his  hj-mn  to  Ceres,  verf.  10.  celebrates  her  as  having  given 
laws  to  cities,  and  tnught  men  to  cut  down  the  e.irs  of  corn.  Agreeable  to  this 
Arnobius  tells  us,  that  the  hiftory  of  Ceres^  and  her  teaching  the  people  the  ufe  of 
corn,  was  the  principal  fubje£t  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries.  Adverf.  Gent.  lib.  v.  p. 
185.  Edit.  Var.  Lugd.  Bat.  St  Auftin  gives  the  fame  account  from  Varro,  Dc  Civ. 
Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  20.  p.  136.  And  Claudi.m,  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem  De 
Raptu  Proferpinae,  where  he  profeffes  to  open  the  fecrets  of  the  myfleries,  plainly 
fuppofes  the  defign  of  them  to  be,  to  reprefent  Proferpine's  being  carried  off  by 
Pluto,  Ceres's  wandering  after  her  daughter,  her  giving  laws  to  the  people  where 
flie  went,  and  teaching  them  the  ufe  of  corn  inflead  of  acorns. 

to 
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to  have  particularly  in  view  in  that  noted  paflage  on  which  our 
author  lays  a  great  ftrefs.     "  Nam  mihi  cum  multa  divinaque  vi- 
♦'  dentur  Athense  peperifle,  atque  in  vita  hominum  attuliffe,  turn 
"  nihil  melius  iftis  myfteriis,  quibus  ex  agrefti  immanique  vita, 
<<  exculti  ad  humanitatem  et  mitigati  fumus :   neque  folum  cum 
"  lajtitia  vivendi  rationem  accepimus ;   fed  etiam  cum  fpe  meliore 
"  moriendi."     De  Legibus,  lib.  ii.   cap.  14.      Here  he  highly 
praifes  the  myfteries,  for  that  by  them  we  were  reclaimed  from  a 
rude  and  favage  life,  and  cultivated  and  foftened  into  humanity  : 
and  that  they  are  rightly  called  initia,  die  beginning,  becaufe  by 
them  we  have  known,  or  became  acquainted  with  the  beginnings  or 
firft  principles  of  life,  [i.  e.  of  a  humane  and  civilized  life :  for  of 
this  he  is  evidently  fpeaking]  and  have  been  taught  not  only 
how  to  live  pleafantly,  but  to  die  with  a  better  hope.     This  re- 
lates to  what  was  fo  carefully  inculcated  in  the  myfteries,  that 
"  thofe  who  were  initiated  not  only  lived  in  a  ftate  of  greater 
"  happinefs  and  fecurity  than  other  men,  being  under  the  imme- 
«  diate  care  and  protedion  of  the  goddeffes,  but  that  after  death 
"  they  enjoyed  far  greater  degrees  of  felicity  than  others,  and 
"  were  honoured  with  the  firft  places  in  the  Elyfian  abodes : 
"  whereas  others  were  forced  to  lie  and  wallow  in  perpetual  dirt, 
"  ftink,  and  naftinefs  {s)." 

(s)  Poltei's  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  355-     This  gave  occafion  to  that  fneer  of  Diogenes 

the  cynic,  when  the  Athenians  urged  him  to  be  initiated,  becaufe  tliofe  that  were 

initiated  had  higher  places  in  Hades  than  other  men ;    he  anfwered,  That  it  was  a 

ridiculous  thing  to  fiippofe,  that  Epaminondas  and  Agefilaus  fliould  lie  in  dirt  and 

filthinefs,  whiUl:  common  men  of  no  worth  (hould  be  placed  in  the  iflands  of  the 

blelTed.    Diog.  Laert.  lib.  vi.  fegm.  39.     Or,  as  Plutarch  tells  it,  "  Shall  Patacion 

"  the  thief  be  in  a  better  place  after  death  than  Epaminondas,  becaufe  he  was  ini- 

«  tiated?"  ^, 

"  The 
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The  true  meaning  of  that  paflage  in  Cicero,  which  has  been 
now  mentioned,  farther  appears  by  comparing  it  with  a  parallel 
palTage  at  the  end  of  his  rifth  book  againft  Verres,  cap.  72. 
"  Teque  Ceres  et  Libera,  quarum  facra,  licut  opiniones  homi- 
"  num  et  religiones  ferunt,  longe  maximis  atque  occultiffimis 
"■  caeremoniis  continentur,  a  quibus  initia  vita;  atque  vidus, 
"  legum,  morum,  manfuetudinis,  humanitatis  exempla,  homi- 
"  nibus  ac  civitatibus  data  ac  difpertita  efle  dicuntur  :  quorum 
"  facra  populus  Romanus  a  Grscis  accepta  et  afcita,  tanta  reli- 
"  gione  et  publice  et  privatim  tuetur."  Here,  after  having  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  facra  or  holy  rites  of  Ceres  and  Libera  were  con- 
tained in  the  moft  auguft  and  hidden  ceremonies,  he  faith,  that 
from  thence  the  beginnings  of  life  and  of  a  proper  diet,  the  ex- 
amples of  laws,  manners,  mildnefs,  hunianity,  are  faid  to  have 
been  given  and  imparted  to  men  and  cities.  I  ihall  here  infert  a 
note  of  the  learned  Adrian  Turnebus  relating  to  this  matter. 
"  Initia  vocantur  ab  initiis  vita?,  inventis  a  Cerere  legibus  et  fru- 
"  gibus,  in  quarum  rerum  memoriam  fiebant,  cum  antea  ferino 
"  ritu  homines  fibi  vitam  propagabant. — That  the  myfteries  were 
"  called  initia,  the  beginnings,  becaufe  they  were  inftituted  in  me- 
"  mory  of  Ceres's  having  given  men  laws,  and  taught  them  the 
"  life  of  corn,  whereby  they  began  properly  to  live  the  life  of  men, 
"  whereas  before  they  lived  after  the  manner  of  wild  beafts  (/)." 

In  the  reprefentations  made  in  the  myfteries  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifliments,  matters  were  fo  contrived,  that  the  vir- 

(/)  Turneb.  Commentar.  inCicer.  de  Leg.  lib.ii.  f.  9.  p.  33S.  Edit.  Davles. 
Vo  L.  L  E  e  tues 
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tues  rewarded  and  vices  puniflied  were  fuch  as  more  immediately 
affeded  fociety ;  as  our  learned  author  has  obferved.     And  it  is 
not  improbable  that  thefe  reprefentations  and  (howSj  where  a  due 
care  was  taken  to  guard  them  againft  the  abufes  to  which  they 
were  liable,  might  produce  fome  good  efFedls  for  the  advantage 
of  fociety,  which  is  what  the  legiflators  and  civil  magiftrates  had 
principally  in  view.     And  yet  fome  eminent  Pagans  feem  not  to 
have  entertained  very  advantageous  thoughts  of  the  myfteries  with 
regard  to  their  moral  tendency.    If  Socrates  had  looked  upon  them 
as  having  a  friendly  influence  on  religion  and  virtue,  he  who  had  its 
interefls  fo  much  at  heart,  would  not  have  declined  being  initiated  3 
efpecially  fmce  he  knew  that  by  this  he  expofed  himfelf  to  the. 
calumnies  of  his  enemies,  and  incurred  the  popular  fufpicion  o£ 
being  an  irreligious  and  prophane  perfon.     It  is  true,  that  Socra- 
tes is  introduced  by  Plato  in  his  Phjedo  as  giving  a  favourable  in- 
terpretation of  the  defign  and  intention  of  thofe  myfteries :  and 
indeed  the  extraordinary  veneration  they  were  had  in  among  the 
people  at  x^thens,  as  well  as  their  being  flrongly  fupported  by  the 
civil  magiftrates  and  by  the  laws,  would  have  made  it  very  unfafe 
for  him  to  have  faid  the  teaft  thing  to  their  difparagcment.     But 
his  ne<^ledling  to  be  initiated  is  a  much  flronger  proof  that  he  had 
not  a  very  good  opinion  of  them,  than  any  thing  which  can  be 

produced  to  the  contrary  [u). 

What- 

[it)  Socrates,  in  Plato's  Phsedo,  fays,  concerning  thofe  who  inflituted  and  ap- 
pointed the  myfteries,  that  they  were  no  mean  or  contemptible  perfons,  s  ipaC>.oi 
rlvic,  and  that  they  taught,  that  "  whofoever  went  to  Hades  without  being  expiated 
"  or  initiated  wonld  lie  in  the  dirt  or  filthinefs,  but  that  thofe  who  went  thither 
"  purged  and  initiated  would  dwell  with  the  gods."  Plat.  Oper.  p.  380.  F.  Edit. 
Lugd.  1 590.  The  purification  here  referred  to  feems  to  have  been  the  ritual  puri- 
fication 
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Whatever  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  original  intention  of 
thofe  myfteries,  and  allowing  all  that  can  be  juftly  laid  in  favour  cf 
them,  there  is,  I  think,  great  reafon  to  apprehend  that  upon  the 
whole  they  proved  rather  detrimental  than  advantageous  to  the 
caufe  of  virtue.  Our  learned  author  himfelf  acknowledges,  "  that 
"  in  Greece  itfelf  the  myfteries  became  abominably  abuled  ;  a 
*'  proof  of  which  we  have  in  the  conduil  of  their  comic  writers, 
"  who  frequently  lay  the  fcene  of  their  fubjed,  fuch  as  tlic  rape 
"  of  a  young  girl,  and  the  like,  at  the  celebration  of  the  myfte- 
"  ries  J  as  he  iliews  from  Fabricius."  And  he  obferves,  that  "  in 
*'  Cicero's  time  the  terms  myfteries  and  abomination  were  almoll 
"  fynonymous  (x)."  It  is  true,  that  the  befl:  inftitutions  may  be 
corrupted  ;  but  the  fault  fecms  here  to  have  been  owing  to  a 
fundamental  defcdt  in  the  original  conflitution  of  them.  "  Wc 
"  can  alllgn  no  furer  caufe,"  faith  this  eminent  writer,  "  of  the 
*'  horrid  abufes  and  corruptions  of  the  myfleries,  than  the  feafon 
"  in  which  they  were  reprefented,  and  the  profound  filence  in 
*'  which  they  were  buried.  Night  gave  opportunity  to  wicked 
"  men  to  attempt  evil  adtions,  and  the  fecrecy  encouragment  to 
"  repeat  them  (j)')."  He  farther  obferves,  that  "  the  myfteries 
*'  were  fometimes"  [he  might  have  faid  they  were  frequently] 

fication  prefcrlbed  in  the  myfterles :  concerning  which  fee  Potter's  Antiq.  vol.  1. 
p.  355.  But  Socrates,  wlio  was  for  taking  advantage  of  this,  intimates,  that  it 
had  probably  a  hidden  meaning,  and  was  defigncd  to  fignify,  that  it  was  necedary 
that  the  foul  fiiould  be  purified  by  virtue.  He  docs  not  fay,  that  this  was  declared 
at  the  myfteries,  but  he  fuppofes  it,  aahliffBoi,  to  be  objcurely  fignified  by  thofc 
ceremonies  of  purgation. 

(x)  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  195. 

(y)  Ibid.  p.  190,  191. 

E  e  z  "  under 
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"  under  the  patronage  of  thofe  deities,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
"  infpire  and  prefide  over  fenfual  paffions;  fuch  as  Bacchu?, 
*'  Venus,  and  Cupid  ;  for  thefe  had  all  their  myfteries ;  and 
"  where  was  the  wonder,  if  the  initiated  fliould  be  fomtimes  in- 
"  dined  to  give  a  loofe  to  thofe  vices,  in  which  the  patron  god 
"  was  fuppofed  to  delight  ?  And  in  this  cafe,  the  hidden  dodrine 
"  came  too  late  to  put  a  flop  to  the  diforder  [z.)."  And  he  there 
alfo  mentions  what  he  calls  "  that  very  flagitious  part  of  the 
"  myfterious  rites  when  at  worfl,  the  carrying  the  KTEIS  and 
"  $  AAA02  in  proceflion  [a)"  He  fays  indeed,  that  "  it  was 
"  introduced  but  under  pretence  of  their  being  emblems  of  the 
"  myftical  regeneration,  and  new  life,  into  which  the  initiated 
"  had  engaged  themfelves  to  enter."  But  it  is  no  way  probable, 
that  this  was  the  original  ground  of  introducing  it,  but  a  pretence 
invented  for  it  after  it  was  introduced ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  endeavoured  to  find  out  allegorical  meanings  and  phyfical 
explications  for  fome  other  parts  of  the  myfleries.  And  a  mofc 
abfurd  pretence  it  was ;  as  if  fuch  obfcene  rites  which  fliock  com- 
mon modefty  were  fit  emblems  of  inward  purity,  and  of  an  en- 
trance on  a  life  of  the  ftridlefl:  virtue.  Arnobius  juflly  expofes  the 
abfurdity  of  couching  holy  myfleries  under  obfcene  reprefenta- 
tions,  on  pretence  that  they  had  a  profound  and  facred  mean- 

(2)  Div.  Leg.  p.  192. 

{a)  He  feems  here  to  intimate,  as  if  this  part  of  the  rites  was  not  brought  in  till 
the  lateft  and  moft  corrupt  times  of  the  myfleries.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this. 
On  the  contrary,  it  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  antient  rites  ufed  io  the 
■lyOeries  of  Ifis,  from  which  the  Eleufinian  myfleries  were  derived. 

ihg. 
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ing{b).     And  he  applies  this  particularly  to  the  Eleufinian  myfte- 
ries  {c).    I  cannot  therefore  but  think,  that  whatever  was  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  myfterics,  they  were  frequently  fo  concluded  as 
to  have  a  moft  pernicious  influence  in  countenancing  and  lieighten- 
ing  that  impurity  and  difToIutenefs  of  manners,  which  became  fo 
general  in  the  Pagan  world.     And  to  them  probably  St.  Paul  re- 
fers when  he  faith,    "  It  is  a  fliame  even  to  fpeak.  of  thofe  thinp-s 
*'  which  were  done  by  them  in  fecret."    Eph.  v.  12.     And  our 
learned  author  himfelf  thinks,  this  great  apoftle  had  the  myfteries 
particularly  in  view,  in  what  he  faith  concerning  the  wife  men  of 
the  Gentiles,  Rom.  i.  20,  et  feq.  That  "  God  in  puniHiment  for 
"  their  turning  his  truth  info  a  lie,  fufFered  their  myfteries  which 
"  they  eredlcd  for   a   fchool  of  virtue,    to  degenerate  into   an 
"  odious  fink  of  vice  and  immorality ;  giving  them  up  unto  all  un~ 
"  ckannefs  and  vile  affeSiiom  (</)." 


But  not  to  infill:  longer  upon  this,  what  the  fubjed  we  are  upon 
leads  us  principally  to  confider  is,  whether  and  how  far  the 
myfteries  were  defigned  to  detedt  the  error  of  polytheifm,  and  to 
inflrudt  the  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  And 
as  to  this  our  learned  author  propcfes  to  fhew,  that  "  the  clear 
"  evidence  of  antiquity  exprefly  informs  us  of  thefe  two  particu- 
"  lars}  that  the  errors  of  polytheifm  were  dctefted,  and  the 
"  dodtrine  of  the  unity  taught  and  explained  in  the  myfteries  (r). 

(b)  See  Arnob.  adverf.  Gentes,  his  fifth  book  tluoughoud 

(c)  Ibid,  and  efpecially  p.  173,  et  feq. 

{d)  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  196.    Marg.  note. 
{c)  Ibid.  p.  157.. 

One-' 
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One  would  exped:  after  fuch  a  declaration,  that  the  proofs 
from  antiquity,  with  refpedl  to  both  thefe  particulars,  fliould  be 
'Very  clear.     Let  us  therefore  briefly  confider  the  evidence  that  is 
produced. 

The  firft  thing  propofed  to  be  proved  is.  That  the  errors  of 
polytheifm  were  deteded  in  the  myfteries :  or,  as  lie  elfevvhere 
exprelles  it,  that  they  difcovered  the  whole  deluflon  of  polytheifm 
to  fuch  as  were  judged  capable  of  tlie  fecret.     And  he  explains 
himfelf  farther  by  faying,  That  the  aVoppJira,  or  fecret  do£trines  of 
the  myfteries,  overthrew  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  the  worfhip  of 
dead  men  :  and  that  the  fabulous  gods,  the  whole  rabble  of  licen- 
tious deities  were  routed  there  l^f).     This  reprefention  of  the 
defign  of  the  Pagan  myfteries  is  very  honourable  to  them,  if  it 
can  be  fupported  with  clear  evidence ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
not  one  of  the  teftimonies  produced  for  it  by  the  learned  author 
of  the  Divine  Legation  comes  up  to  the  point  they  are  intended 
to  prove.     The  firft  is  a  paiTage  quoted  from  St.  Auftin  concern- 
ing an  Egyptian  hierophant,  who  informed  Alexander  the  Great, 
that  even  the  deities  of  an  higher  order  had  once  been  men  {g). 
This  is  followed  by  two  quotations  from  Cicero,  who,  according 
to  our  author,  tells  us,  that  "  not  only  the  Eleufinian  myfteries, 
"  but  the  Samothracian  and  the  Lemnian,  taught  the  error  of 
^«  polytheifm  (/j)."     But   all   that   can    be   gathered  from  the 

(/)  The  pafTages  here  referred  to  are  quoted  above,  p.  202,  203. 
f^g)  Div.  Leg.  ubifupra,  p.  157,  158. 
{h)  Ibid.  p.  159,  160. 

2.  two 
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two  palTages  here  cited  is,  not  that  the  error  of  the.  vulgar  poly- 
theifm was  taught  in  the  myfteries,  but  only  that  the  dii  majorum 
gentium,  the  chief  of  the  gods  vulgarly  adored,  had  been  taken 
from  the  human  race  into  heaven.     But  Cicero,  who  fays  this, 
neither  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion,  nor  reprefents  it  as  the  dodlrine 
of  the  myfteries,  that  therefore  they  were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
gods,  nor  to  be  worfliipped  as  fuch.     On  the  contrary,  in  one  of 
thofe  palTages  he  plainly  approves  the  deification  of  famous  and 
excellent  men;  and  fo  he  does  on  feveral  other  occafions;  in- 
Hances  of  which  were  produced  abo^^e,  p.  no.     And  the  wor- 
Ihip  of  fuch  deities  is  what  he  exprelly  prefcribes  in  his  book 
of  laws.     "  Ex  hominum  genere  confecratos  coli  lex  jubet  (/).'* 
Julius  Firmicus,  in  the  paflage  produced  from  him,  charges  the 
Pagans  with  having  confecrated  or  deified  dead  men  ;  but  he  is 
far  from  fuppofing  that  the  myfteries  condemned  that  pradlice, 
but  rather  on  the  contrary  that  they  approved  and  encouraged 
it  {k).     Thefe  are  all  the  teftimonies  brought  to  prove,  that  the 
myfteries  were  defigned  to  deted  the  error  and  delufion  of  the 
vulgar  polytheifm  :  for  as  to  the  hint,  as  our  author  calls  it,  eiven 
by  Plutarch,  that  the  true  nature  of  daemons  was  held  forth  in  the 
myfteries,  fince  that  philofopher  does  not  explain  what  he  means 
by  it,  but  fays  a  facred  filence  is  to  be  obfcrved,  nothing  can  be 
concluded  from  it  at  all.     The  whole  amount  then  of  the  evi- 
dence on  this  head  is  no  more  than  this,  that  in  the  myfteries  the 
initiated  were  inftrudled  that  the  popular  deities  had  been  once 
men  :  but  no  proof  is  brought,  that  the  aVo'^w/ra  overthrew  the 

{/)  De  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  100.  et  cap.  xi.  p.  1 1  j.    Edit.  Davis. 
{h)  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  162. 

valgai?- 
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vulgar  polytheifm,  the  worfliip  of  dead  men.     Nor  do  I  believe 
any  one  paflage  can  be  produced  from  all  Pagan  antiquity  toihew, 
that  the  defign  of  the  myfteries  was  to  undeceive  the  people  as  to 
the  vulo-ar  polytheifm,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  the  worfliip  of 
the  deities  commonly  adored.     Their  having  been  once  men  was 
very  conlillent,  in  the  notions  which  then  obtained,  with  their 
divinity.     The  Cretan,  who,  as  this  learned  author  obferves  from 
Diodorus,  celebrated  the  myfteries  openly,   and  publiflied  tlieir 
aVoppwTa,  or  facred  dodrines,  i.  e.  thofe  which  in  other  places 
were  kept  hidden  or  fecret,  without  referve,  boafted  of  having 
Jupiter's  tomb  among  them  ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  them  from 
regarding  and  worfliipping  him  as  the  chief  of  the  deities,  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men  (/).     In  like  manner  the  Egyptian  priefts, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  pretended  to  fliew  the  fepulchre  of  Ofiris, 
yet  this  was  not  thought  to  be  an  objedtion  againft  their  worfliip- 
ping him  as  a  god. 

Allowing  therefore  the  fad,  that  in  the  myfteries  fome  account 
was  o^iven  of  the  hiftory  of  their  gods,  which  led  the  initiated  to 
conclude,  that  the  popular  deities,  even  the  principal  of  them, 
had  been  originally  of  the  human  race,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
therefore  the  myfteries  were  defigned  to  detedl  the  error  and  delu- 
iion  of  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  and  to  overthrow  the  worfliip  of 
their  deities.  Some  of  the  Psgans  were  indeed  fenfible,  that  if  it 
was  once  allowed  that  their  gods  had  been  of  human  extradlion, 
this  might  be  turned  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  public  religion. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  Scaevola,  in  a  paffage  cited 

{/)  Div.Leg.  p.  183. 

before, 
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before,  was  for  having  it  concealed  from  the  people  that  even 
Hercules,  ^fculapius,  Caftor  and  Pollux,  had  been  once  mortal 
inen,  left  they  (hould  not  regard  and  worftiip  them  as  gods  (w). 
And  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  De  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  fpeaking  of  thofe 
who  reprefented  fome  of  the  gods  to  have  been  originally  famous 
men,  who  had  obtained  the  honour  of  divinity,  fays,  that  this  is 
to  attempt  to  move  things  which  ought  not  to  be  ftirred,  and  to 
bring  down  thofe  great  and  venerable  names  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  thereby  to  overturn  and  dilToIve  that  religious  perfua- 
fion,  which  hath  taken  pofTeflion  of  the  minds  of  almoft  all  men 
from  their  birth :  that  it  is  to  open  a  wide  door  to  the  atheiftical 
crowd,  who  are  for  turning  divine  things  into  human,  and  to  give 
a  fplendid  licence  to  the  illufions  of  Euhemerus  the  Meflenian, 
whom  he  there  charges  as  having  fcattered  all  manner  of  atheifm 
through  the  world  («).  It  may  feem  a  little  furprifing,  that  Plu- 
tarch fliould  here  reprefent  that  as  an  impious  and  atheiftical  doc- 
trine, which,  according  to  our  learned  author,  the  myftagogues 
taught  the  initiated  in  the  greater  myfteries,  and  which  Cicero 
and  others  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring.  But  whatever  Plutarch 
and  fome  others  might  think  of  it,  thofe  that  inftituted  and  con- 
ducted the  myfteries  feem  to  have  been  of  another  mind.  If  they 
taught  the  initiated,  that  the  gods  coninionly  received  had  been 
once  men,  it  is  reafonable  to  fiippofe,  that  they  took  care  that  the 
public  religion  fliould  not  fuffer  by  it,  by  letting  them  know,  that 
notwithftanding  this  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  gods,  and  to 

{m)  ApuJ  Augufi:.  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  Iv,  cap.  37.  p.  84. 
(n)  Plutarch.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  359,  360.     Edit.  Francof. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  have 
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have  that  divine  honour  and  worfliip  rendered  to  them  which  an- 
tient  tradidoa  and  the  laws  required. 

And  indeed  this  leems  plainly  to  follow  from  the  conccffions 
which  our  learned  advocate  for  the  myfleries  is  fometimes  obliged 
to  make.     He  tells  us,  that  one  important  ufe,  to  which  what  he 
calls  the  deteSlhn  of  the  national  gods,  that  is,  the  fhewing  that 
they  had  been  men,    was  defigned,    was   "  to  excite  men  to 
"  heroic  virtue,  by  (liewing  them  what  honours  the  benefadors 
"  of  nations  had  acquired  by  the  free  exercife  of  it  (o)."     The 
honours    here    referred    to   are  divine    honours,    as    he    himfcif 
elfewhere  calls  them  (/>).     This  alfo  appears  from  the  paffage  he 
quotes  from  TuUy's  fecond  book  of  laws,  where  it  is  ordered,  that 
thofe  fliould   be  worfhipped  whofe  merit  had  placed  them  in 
heaven  :    as  alfo  from  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon,  which  he 
fuppofes  to  have  been  the  very  hiftory  narrated  to  the  '£7ro7r']aJ  in 
the  greater  myfteries  {/p,.     He  afks,  "  What  ftronger  excitement 
*'  had  heroic  minds,  than  to  be  taught,  as  they  are  in  this  frag- 
"  ment,  that  public  benefits  to  their  fellow-creatures  were  re- 
"  warded  with  immortality  (r)  ? "    It  fhould-  have  been  faid,  that, 
according  to    tliat  fragment,    they   were  rewarded  with  divine 

(o)  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  155,  where  he  adds,  that  "  this  was  the  chief  rea- 
*'  fon  why  princes,  ftatefmen,  and  leaders  of  colonies  and  armies,  all  afpired  to  be 
*'  partakers  of  the  greater  mylteries." 

(^)  Ibid.  p.  183. 

(})  Ibid.  p.  168,   171. 

(r)  Ibid.  p.  173.  And  he  there  reprefents  thefe  things  "  as  cfTential  to  the  in- 
"  ftruftion  of  the  myfteries;"  and  makes  this  an  argument  to  prove,  that  that 
iiiftory  was  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  the  myfteries, 

7  honours  1 
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honours :  for  It  is  there  cxprcfly  faid,  that  after  their  death  they 
were  worshipped  as  gods,  and  had  facrifices  offered  to  them ;  of 
which  feveral  inftances  are  given.  And  he  reprefents  it  as  "  the 
"  purpofe  of  that  fragment  to  fliew,  that  the  popular  deities  vvCiC 
"  only  dead  men  deified  (j)."  Now  the  queftion  is,  Whether 
the  defign  of  introducing  the  hiftory  of  their  gods,  as  having  been 
delficd  men,  was  with  a  view  to  condemn  the  worfhipping  them, 
or  to  approve  of  it  ?  It  could  not  be  to  condemn  it,  fince  by  (liew- 
ing  the  divine  honours  which  were  rendered  to  them  for  the  fcr- 
vices  they  had  done  the  public,  they  defigned  to  excite  men  to 
heroic  virtue.  If  this  was  one  important  ufe  of  the  myfteries  in- 
tended by  the  Icgiflators  and  magiftrates,  as  is  plainly  afferted  in 
the  paflages  now  produced,  this  (hews  they  did  not  intend  by  the 
myfteries  to  overthrow  the  worfliip  that  was  rendered  to  them. 
For  this  would  be  to  countcradt  and  defeat  their  own  defign.  And 
indeed  this  is  what  our  author  himfelf  feems  exprefly  to  grant  j 
when  fpeaking  of  what  Virgil  calls 

"  Vana  fuperftitio,  vetcrumque  ignara  deorum," 

He  faith,  that  "  the  Pagan  lawgiver  took  much  care  to  redtify  it 
"  in  the  myfterics,  not  by  dcilroying  that  fpecies  of  idolatry,  the 
"  worfhip  of  dead  men,  which  was  indeed  his  own  invention, 
"  but  by  (hewing  why  they  paid  that  worfhip,  namely,  for  be- 
"  nefits  done  by  thofe  deified  heroes  to  the  whole  race  of  raan- 
"  kind  (/)."  Here  it  is  declared,  that  the  Pagan  lawgiver  did  not 
intend  by  the  myfleries  to  deftroy  the  woriliip  of  dead  men,  but 


{s)  Div.  Leg.  p.  16S,  169. 
(/)  Ibid.  p.  221. 
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rather  to  give  a  reafon  for  it,  which  tended  to  juflify  that  pra^flice. 
And  if  this  were  the  cafe,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  faid,  that 
"  what  the  aVocp);Ta  overthrew  was  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  the 
"  worfliip  of  dead  men  («)."  Where  the  reader  may  obferve, 
that  the  iniJgar  polytheifm  and  ths  isjorfip  of  dead  men  are  ufed  as 
fynonymous  terms. 

I  think  thefe  obfervations  are  fufncient  to  fliew,  that  the  tefti- 
monies  brought  to  prove  that  the  popular  deities  were  once  men, 
and  were  reprefented  as  fuch  in  the  myfteries,  do  not  prove  that 
the  myfteries  were  intended  to  deteft  the  error  and  delufion  of 
polytheifm,  and  to  fubvert  the  worfliip  of  thofe  deities.  This  in- 
deed was  the  inference  the  Chriftians  drew  from  it,  who  argued 
from  the  hiflory  of  their  gods  to  difprove  their  divinity  (x).  And 
this  probably  was  the  principal  reafon,  why  the  myftagogues  were 
very  careful  in  their  entrance  on  the  celebration  pf  the  myfteries, 
that  no  Chriftian  fI:iould  be  prefent  at  them.. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  proofs  which  are  brought 
for  the  fecond  particular,  That  the  dodrine  of  the  unity,  or  of  the 
one  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  was  taught  in 
the  myfteries  {y).     This  is  what  this  celebrated  writer,  in  the  paf- 

(m)  Div.  Leg.  p.  155. 

(jc)  What  Theophilus  Antiochenus  faid  to  his  Heathen  friend  Autolycus,  "  the 
"  names  of  the  gods  thou  profefleft  to  worftiip  are  the  names  of  dead  men,-— 
"  T*  lAv  ovoiMXTOi  liv  f  )i5  3-lSi<r^ui  Sfwy  ovo/jiaTa  ert  viK^av  av5^!o7rcov,"  of  which  he  there 
gives  many  inftances,  was  the  charge  conflantly  urged  by  the  Chriftians  in  their 
difputes  againft  the  Heathens.     Theoph.  ad  Autol.  lib.  i.  p.  7$. 

(/)  Div.  Lc§.  «bi  fiipra,  p.  163,  et  fe<j. 

fag^es:. 
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fages  above  referred  to,  exprefly  affirms  to  be  clear  from  the  evi- 
dence of  antiquity.  To  the  fame  purpofe  he  ehewhere  obferves, 
that  "  the  Creator  of  all  things  was  the  fubjed  of  the  aVifp»Ta> 
"  or  fecret  in  all  the  myfleries  throughout  the  Gentile  world  (2;)." 
And  again,  that  "  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  taught, 
<'  though  to  few,  all  over  the  Gentile  world,  and  only  in  the 
<'  myfleries  («)."  But  though  I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm,  that 
no  fuch  dodine  was  taught  there,  yet  this,  I  think,  may  be  fafely 
faid,  that  there  is  no  fufficient  evidence  brought  to  prove  it. 

The  teflimonies  firfl  produced  are  two  of  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  and  one  of  Chryfippus  (/;).  But  all  that  can  be  gathered 
from  them  is,  that  the  myfleries  treated  of  divine  matters,  of  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  univerfe :  but  they  have  not  one 
word  to  fliew  that  the  dodrine  of  the  unity  was  taught  there. 
Nor  is  the  paflage  produced  from  Strabo  more  exprefs.  It  is  true 
that  Strabo  there  faith,  that  "  the  fecret  celebration  of  the  myfle- 
•'  ries  preferves  the  majefly  due  to  the  divinity,  and  at  the  fame 
"  time  imitates  its  nature,  which  hides  itfelf  from  our  fenfes." 
But  by  the  divinity  he  does  not  feem  there  to  undeifland  the  one 
Supreme  God,  as  diflinguifhed  from  inferior  deities,  but  the  divi- 
nity in  whofe  name  and  to  whofe  honour  the  myfleries  were  cele- 
brated ;  and  he  immediately  after  makes  mention  of  Apollo, 
Ceres,  and  Bacchus,    as  the   deities  facred  among  the  Greeks, 

(2)  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  166. 

(a)  Ibid.  p.  168. 

(/')  Ibid.  p.  163.  '  .. 
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to  each  of  whom,  according  to  the  prevailing  theology,  divinity 
was  afcribed.  And  whereas  our  learned  author  adds,  that  Strabo 
makes  philofophy  "  theobjedl  of  the  myfleries,  v/hich,"  he  thinks, 
"  removes  all  ambiguity,"  I  cannot  find,  upon  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  paffage  as  it  lies  in  the  original,  that  Strabo  there 
reprefents  philofophy  as  the  objed  about  which  the  myfleries  are 
converfant.  But  allowing  it  to  be  fo,  fince  he  does  not  explain 
vihat  philofophy  it  was,  it  would  ftill  leave  us  in  the  dark.  For 
that  the  philofophers  were  far  from  agreeing  in  their  notions  of 
the  Divinity,  fufficiently  appears  from  Cicero's  celebrated  book, 
De  natura  Deorum  (<:).  The  paffage  that  foUoweth  this  is  from 
Plutarch,  who  in  his  treatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  fpeaking  of  the  temple 
of  Ifis,  pretends  to  give  the  etymology  of  the  name,  that  it  is  called 
'Jo-£/or,  becaufe  thofe  that  approach  it  with  prudence  and  fandity 
fhall  know  the  tc  Iv.  This  is  Plutarch's  own  glofs  upon  it ;  and 
that  it  is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  will  appear  to  any  man 
that  impartially  confiders  the  nature  and  defign  of  that  treatife. 
"  It  was  diredly  written  to  fupport  the  national  religion,  which 
"  had  taken  the  alarm.  His  purpofe  in  it  is  to  fhew,  that  all  its 
*'  multiform  worfliip  was  only  an  addrefs  to  the  Supreme  Being 
"  under  various  names  and  covers."  This  is  the  account  our 
learned  author  himfelf  gives  of  it,  and  he  has  very  well  expofed 
Plutarch's  fcheme,  and  the  fhifts  he  was  put  upon  to  fupport 
it  {d).  And  indeed  the  reading  of  that  book  of  Plutarch,  though 
it  abounds  with  variety  of  learning,  is  fufiicient  to  convince  any 

(0  P.  164. 

[d)  Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  308,  309.   Edit.  4th. 
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thinking  man  of  the  flrange  confufion  of  the  Pagan  theology, 
efpecially  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  moft  admired,  and 
from  which  many  other  nations  derived  theirs. 

The  next  teflimony  is  from  Galen  :  Speaking  of  the  benefit 
that  would  arife  not  only  to  the  phyfician,  but  to  the  philofopher, 
who  labours  to  inveftigate  the  univcrfal  nature,  from  confidering 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  he  fays,  that  "  thofe  who  initiate 
"  themfelves  here  have  nothing  like  it  in  the  Eleufinian  or  Samo- 
"  thracian  myfteries — ^h  o/xoioy  t^Uffiy  EAeva-ivlots  re  ^  Xccfj-o^^a- 
"  y.ioti  ooyloti"  Galen  fcems  here  to  intimate,  that  the  Divine 
Nature  was  treated  of  in  the  myfleries ;  but  fays  nothing  from 
whence  we  can  form  a  judgment,  whether  they  were  defigned  to 
inflrudt  men  in  the  unity,  or  what  kind  of  dodrine  was  taught 
there  ;  only  that  it  was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  which  was  to 
be  learned  from  confidering  the  human  body^  which  is  the  fub- 
Jed  of  his  excellent  book  De  Ufu  Partium. 

The  paflage  which  is  next  produced  is  from  Eufebius.  And  it 
feems  a  little  odd,  that  becaufe  Eufebius  makes  ufe  of  fome  terms 
employed  in  the  Pagan  myfleries,  he  fliould  be  brought  in  as  a 
voucher,  that  the  do(5trine  of  the  unity  was  taught  in  thofe  myfle- 
ries. For  this  very  paffage  fhews  the  contrary.  Eufebius  exprefly 
fays,  that  "  for  the  Hebrew  people  alone  was  refervcd  the  honour 
"  of  being  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  of  all 
"  things,  and  of  being  inl1:ru6ted  in  the  pradtice  of  true  piety  to- 
*'  wards  him  (t")."     And  it  fufficiently  appears  from  what  he 

[e]  DIv.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  165,. 
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afterwards  fays  of  the  Pagan  myfteries,  that  he  was  far  from 
thinking  that  the  doftrine  of  the  one  true  God  was  taught  there. 


But  what  this  learned  writer  feems  to  lay  the  principal  ftrefs 
upon  is  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus,  than  which,  he  fays,  nothing 
can  be  more  explicit  (/).  But  I  mufl  confefs,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear fo  to  me.  Jofephus  is  there  vindicating  the  Jews  againfl  the 
calumnies  of  Apion,  and  fliews  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  for 
the  knowledge  and  praftice  of  religion  and  piety  above  other  na- 
tions. The  Gentiles  boafted  mightily  of  their  initiations  and 
myfteries,  which  were  regarded  as  the  mofl  facred  part  of  their 
religion.  Jofephus,  who  appears  throughout  all  his  works  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  give  offence  to  the  Gentiles,  fays  nothing  to 
the  difparagement  of  their  mylleries,  which  they  would  not  have 
borne ;  but  fuppofing  them  to  be  as  holy  and  divine  as  they  would 
have  them  to  be,  he  obferves,  that  they  only  returned  at  certain 
feafons,  and  were  folemnized  for  a  few  days ;  whereas  the  Jews, 
by  the  benefit  of  their  facred  rites  and  laws,  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  pretended  to  in  thofe  myfteries,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  lives.  This  feems  to  be  the  genuine  fenfe  and 
fcope  of  this  paffiige.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  Jofephus  does  not 
enter  upon  the  confideration  of  the  nature  and  defign  of  thofe 
myfteries,  or  the  doctrines  that  were  taught  there  ;  though  he  is 
very  plain  and  exprefs  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  principles  the 
Jews  were  taught  in  their  laws,  particularly  relating  to  the  one 

{/)  Prsepar.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

true 
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true  abfolutely  perfed  God,  the  fole  Caufe  of  all  exiftence  [g).  I 
think  therefore  this  paffage  affords  no  valid  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  dodrine  of  the  unity  was  taught  in  the  myfteries.  Nor 
do  I  fee  how  it  can  well  be  fuppofed,  that  a  Jewifli  priell  fliould 
be  a  competent  witnefs  to  inform  us  of  what  was  the  principal 
fecret  of  the  Pagan  myfteries,  and  which  they  were  bound  under 
the  moft  tremendous  feal  of  fecrefy  not  to  reveal. 

Thefe  are  all  the  teftimonies  produced  by  this  admired  writer 
when  he  profeffedly  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  dodrine  of  the 
unity,  or  of  the  one  true  God,  in  oppofition  to  the  Pagan  poly- 
theifm,  was  taught  in  the  myfteries.  And  I  think  it  may  be  left 
to  any  impartial  reader,  whether  they  fufficiently  prove  this  point. 
But  there  is  another  thing  which  he  urgeth  afterwards,  which,  if 
it  could  be  depended  upon,  would  be  much  more  to  his  purpofe 
than  any  of  the  teftimonies  he  had  mentioned  :  and  that  is,  the 
Hymn  of  Orpheus,  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in 
which  tlie  dodrine  of  the  unity  is  plainly  afferted,  and  whkh  he 
endeavours  to  fhew  was  the  very  hymn  that  was  fung  to  the  ini- 
tiated in  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  by  the  hierophant,  habited  like 
the  Creator.  But  it  by  no  means  appears,  that  Clement  intended 
to  lignify  that  that  fong  made  a  part  of  the  myfteries.  He  takes 
notice  indeed  of  a  poem  made  by  Orpheus  on  the  myfteries,  and 
which  he  fuppofes  to  have  contained  an  account  of  thofc  myfte- 
ries, and  of  the  theology  of  idols.  And  he  aifo  mentions  the 
hymn  in  queftion,  which  he  fuppoies  likewife  to  have  been  coni- 

(^)  Div,  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
Vol.  L  G  g  pofed 
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pofed  by  Orpheus,  and  which  contained  a  quite  contrary  doftrine. 
But  he  does  not  feem  to  mean,  that  this  hymn  was  a  part  of  that 
poem  in  which  Orpheus  gave  an  accouiit  of  the  myfteries,  but 
rather  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  diftindl  poem  compofed  by 
Orpheus  afterwards,  and  in  which  he  fuppofes  him  to  have  re- 
canted the  dodlrines  he  had  taught  in  the  former.     This  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  jufl  account  of  Clement's  meaning,  and  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  io,  if  we  would  make  that  learned  father  confident 
with   hinifelf.     His   manner   of   introducing   it   is    remarkable. 
♦'  The  Thracian   hierophant,"  fays  he,  "  and  who  was  at  the 
«  fame  time  a  poet,  Orpheus,  the  fon  of  Oeager,  after  he  had 
"  opened  oc  explained  the  myfteries  and  the  theology  of  idols, 
"  introduces    tlie   truth,    and    makes   his  recantation ;    finging, 
"  though  late,    a  truly  holy  fong  (/:>)."     Here  Clement  feems 
plainly  to  oppofe  thefe  verfes  to  the  account  Orpheus  had  given  of 
the  myfteries,  and  makes  them  to  be  in  eftedl  a  palinodia,  or  re- 
cantation of  the  whole  theology  of  the  myfteries,  which  he  calls 
the  theology  of  idols.     But  he  reprefents  him  as  late  in  making 
this  recantation  and  finging  this  holy  fong.     And  I  do  not  well 
fee  upon  what  ground  this  could  be  faid,  if  that  very  fong  made- 
a=  part  of  the  myfteries,  and  was  fung  by  the  hierophant  himfelf, 
at  the  very  time  of  the  celebration  of  thofe  myfteries,  and  before 
the  afiembly  was   difmiffed.     For  at  that  rate,  the  verfes  were 
fung.  in  the  proper  feafon  in  which  they  ought  to  be  fung,  accord^ 

"  lc^o(pavriav  iiai  tav  it^ii'Km  Tw  Bto>.oytav  '!ra7\lvu^iav  aT^v^eiag  iurjiyti,  tov  h^ov  ovxaj 
*'  c4*£  TTdTt  0//WJ  J' 31/  a^av  >ayov."  CJeiB.  Adnionitio  ad  Gent.  p.  63,  64.  Edit. 
Potter. 
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ing  to  the  courfe  and  order  of  the  myfteries.     Our  learned  author 
indeed  has  tranflated  the  latter  part  of  that  paflage  differently 
from  what  I  have  done.     "  The  facrcds  tlien  truly  begin,  though 
"  late,    and  thus  he  enters  upon  the  matter."     This  feems  to 
imply  that  the  hymn  referred  to  properly  belonged  to  the  myfte- 
ries,  and  made  the  mod  folemn  and  venerable  part  of  them : 
But  I  fee  nothing  in  the  original  that  can  anfwer  to  riiofe  words 
in  his  tranflation,  "  the  facreds  then  truly  begin."     Nor  can  I 
fuppofe,  that  if  Clement  had  believed  this  hymn,  which  he  him- 
felf  produces,  as  containing  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  one 
true  God,  to  have  been  a  part,  and  the  mofl  facred  part,  of  the 
myfteries,  he  would  have  called  thofe  myfteries,  as  he  does  in 
a  paflage  to  be  produced  afterwards,  "  the  myfteries  of  atheifts;" 
or  fay  of  thofe  who  celebrated  and  conduced  them,  that  "  they 
"  do  not  acknowledge  him,  who  is  truly  and  really  God."    To 
all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  this  hymn  of  Orpheus  is  very 
juftly  fufpedled,  as  would  have  appeared  if  the  whole  had  been 
produced.     It  is  only  the  firft  part  of  it  which  is  cited  by  our 
learned  author  from  Clement's  admonition  to  the  Gentiles.     But 
it  is  given  more  largely  by  the  fame  Clement  in  his  Stromata  (/)} 
and  at  ftill  greater  length  by  Eufebius  (/('),  who  quotes  it  from 
Ariftobulus,  a  Jewifli  peripatetic  philofopher.     And  this  philofo- 
pher  produces  it  to  fliew,    that  Orpheus  and  the  Greeks  took 
their  dodtrine  of  God  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe  from  the  books 
of  Mofes.     And  indeed  fome  of  the  verfes  cited  from  this  poem 

(/)  Clem.  Strom,  v.  Oper.  p.  723,  ct  feq. 
{V)  Prsep.  Evangel,  lib.  .xiii.  cap.  12. 
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feem  plainly  to  point  to  Mofes,  and  defcribe  him  as  having  been 
drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  as  having  received  the  law  from 
God  in  two  tables :  and  others  of  them  relate  no  lefs  plainly  to 
Abraham,  to  whom  Clement  applies  them.  The  learned  Dr. 
Cudworth,  though  very  willing  to  catch  at  any  thing  in  a  Pagan 
writer  that  favours  the  doftrine  of  the  unity,  pronounces  thefe 
verfes  to  be  a  manifefl:  forgery,  and  fo  far  fufpedls  fome  other  of 
the  verfes  afcribed  to  Orpheus,  and  produced  by  the  fathers,  that 
he  thinks  it  not  ingenuous  to  lay  a  ftrefs  upon  them  j  and  there- 
fore declares,  that  b-e  will  produce  no  verfes  of  Orpheus  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  but  fuch  as  are  attefted 
by  Pagan  writers  (/).  And  even  the  authority  of  thefe  is  of  no 
great  weight.  Many  learned  perfons,  both  antient  and  modern, 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  we  have  no  verfes  of  Orpheus  remain- 
ing which  can  be  depended  upon  as  his.  As  to  the  hymn's  be- 
ing fung  by  the  hierophant,  habited  like  the  Creator,  this  is  ad- 
vanced without  any  proof.  And  as  in  that  cafe  it  muft  have  related 
to  the  mofl:  facred  part  of  the  hidden  doftrine  of  the  myfteries, 
and  which,  by  our  author's  hypothefis,  was  communicated  by  the 
hierophant  only  to  a  few  of  the  initiated  under  the  moft  tremen- 
dous feal  of  fecrefy,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it  fliould  come  to 
be  openly  publiflied  to  the  world,  fo  that  the  Jews  and  Chriilians 
(liould  know  it  (?«).  We  are  told  indeed  by  Eufebius,  that  the 
hierophant  in  the  Eleufinian  myfleries  put  on  the  habit  of  the 

(/)  Intel.  Syft.  p.  3C0,  30 1-. 

{m)  There  are  among  the  works  afcribed  by  Heathen  writers  to  Orpheus,  forae 
hymns  faid  to  have  been  fung  at  the  myfteries;  but  thefe  are  hymns  to  particular 
deities,  and  do  not  relate  to  what  is  fuppofcd  to  be  the  great  fecrct  of  the  jnylleries.^ 
See  Diy.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  179. 
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demiurgus  (;z).     But  fuppofing  this  to  be  underftood  of  the  Maker 
or  Former  of  the  world,  it  is  no  fufficient  proof  that  the  proper 
dodrine  of  the  unity  was  taught  in  the  myfteries.     Ovid,  whom 
the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  reprefents  as  having  been  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  Pagan  theology,  and  as  having  exhibited 
a  beautiful  fyftem  of  it  in  his  Metamorphofes,  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  his  firft  book.     He  attri- 
butes it  to  God,  whom  he  calls  mundi  fabricator,  and  ille  opi- 
fex  rerum,  mundi  melioris  origo — which  contains  a  full  expli- 
cation of  the  word  Avfjua^yoi.     Yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  he 
acknowledged  the  unity  in  the  fenfe  here  pretended.     On  the 
contrary  he  fuppofes  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  that  the  world  was 
made  by  one  of  them,  but  which  of  them  to  afcribe  it  to  he  could 
not  tell. 

"  Qmfqnis  fuit  ille  deorum  (o)." 

I  think  it  appears  from  what  has  been  offered,  that  "there  Is  no 
*'  clear  evidence  of  antiquity  which  expreily  informs  us,  that  the 
"  dodrine  of  the  unity  was  taught  and  explained  in  the  myfte- 
"  ries  j"  which  is  what  our  author  propofed  to  fliew  (/).     And 

(«)  Prrep,  Evangel,  lib.  ili.  cap.  12.  p.  117. 

(0)  The  Pagan  writers  fomctimes  fpeak-  of  one  Maker  of  the  world,  and  iomc- 
tiraes  ihey  reprefent  the  gods  as  the  makers  of  the  world.  "  O  Jupiter,  and  the 
"  gods,  the  fathers  and  makers  of  the  earth  and  fea. — 'D.  ZeS  km  ^eoi  s-artfE?  aai 
"  cTcufTai  ytji  Ha)  Sa?iiST7«5."  Max.  Tyr.  Differt.  34.  See  alfo  Phurnut.  Dc  Nat. 
Deor.  p.  3.  In  an  infcription  on  an  Egyptian  obelifk  the  fun  is  liiled  '"  K'lVnj  tm? 
"  oixs/^t'vui. — The  framer  or  opificer  of  the  world."  Fuller  Mifcel.  Sacra,  lib.  i. 
cap.  14.  And  in  the  Orphic  verfes,  cited  by  Macrobius,  he  is  repreftnted  as  the 
fother  of  fea  and  land.     Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap.  23. 

{/)  Div.  Leg.  vibi  Aipra,  p.  157^ 

3  i  am 
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I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  there  had  been  any  fach  evidence,  it  could 
not  have  efcaped  the  fagacity  and  diligence  of  this  very  acute  and 
learned  writer.  But  fuppofing  it  clearly  proved,  this  could  not 
have  had  any  great  influence  on  the  (late  of  religion  in  the  Pagan 
world.     As  will  appear  from  two  confiderations, 

I .  There  is  great  reafon  to  think  that  the  notion  given  of  the 
Deity  in  the  myfteries  was  not  a  very  right  and  juft  one.  It  will 
be  "afterwards  lliewn  that  the  philofophers  were  for  the  moft  part 
very  wrong  in  their  notions  of  the  Divinity ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  that  the  civil  magiflrates  and  great  men  of  the  ftate 
knew  more  of  tliis  matter  than  the  philofophers.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  Cretans  publiflied  the  fecret  do£lrines  of  the 
myfteries,  and  confequently  the  unity,  if  this  was  one  of  them,  to 
all  that  had  a  defire  to  know  them.  But  if  the  Cretans  acknow- 
ledged any  one  god  fupreme  above  the  reft,  it  was  Jupiter,  whofe 
tomb  they  pretended  to  have  among  them,  and  whom  they  re- 
garded and  celebrated  as  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,  "  the  Ruler 
"  and  Lord  of  all.— .''A^^^wi/  ^  jtu^/os  iroLVTm"  as  Plutarch  in  his 
tradt  De  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  reprefents  their  fenfe  {q).  As  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  whom  other  nations  are  faid  to  have  derived  their 
myfteries,  their  wife  men  were  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  Deity.  Porphyry  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians 
called  the  demiurgus,  or  maker  of  the  world,  kneph,  whom  they 
reprefented  in  an  human  form  (r).     But  the  fame  Porphyry,  in 

his 

(j)  Plut.  Oper.   tom.ii.  p.  381.    D. 

(r)  Kneph  feems,  by  Plutarch's  account,  to  hare  been  the  god  that  was  particu- 
larly adored  by  the  people  of  Thebais.     Forphyry  reprefents  him  as  in  a  human 

form  I 
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his  epiftle  to  Anebo,  an  Egyptian  prieft,  fays,  that  Ch^remon  and 
other  learned  Egyptians  held  the  fun  to  be  the  demiurgus,  to 
whom  they  attributed  the  formation  of  all  things,  and  did  not  ac- 
knowledge any  incorporeal  author  of  the  univerfe.  See  Eufeb. 
Praep.  Evangel,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  p.  1 15.  compared  with  lib.  iii. 
cap.  4.  p.  92.  and  cap.  13.  p.  119.  Plutarch  informs  us  from 
Hecataeus,  that  the  Egyptians  regarded  the  tc  vrai-,  or  the  univerfe, 
to  be  the  Firft  or  Supreme  God.  And  Apuleius,  in  his  account 
of  the  facred  myfteries  of  Ifis,  calls  her  "  rerum  natura  parens;" 
which  our  author  fays,  "  fhews  plainly  what  were  the  aVo'^&jjTa, 
"  or  fecret  doftrines  of  all  the  myfteries."  And  he  elfewhere  ob- 
ferves,  "  that  the  univerfal  nature  was  difguifed  under  divers  names,, 
"  and  called  by  the  Egyptians  the  queen  liis."  Div.  Leg.  ubi 
fupra,  p.  203  and  31J. 

2.  The  fecond  confideration  is  this,  That  fuppofing  them  to 
have  taught  juft  notions  of  God  in  the  myfteries,  it  was  of  no 
great  ufe,  becaufe  they  taught  this  part  of  the  fecret  dodlrine  of 
the  myfteries  to  a  very  few.  This  appears  from  fome  of  the  paf- 
fages  already  produced,  to  which  I  fliall  add  two  more  whicli  arc 
very  exprefs  to  this  purpofe.  The  one  is  in  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p. 
166,  marg.  note,  where  it  is  faid,  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
was  communicated  "  to  a  few  feledt  Gentiles  in  thefe  myfteries, 

form;  but  in  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon,  preferved  by  Eufebius,  it  is  faid  as 
from  the  facred  books  of  Taautus,  that  he  attributed  a  divine  virtue  to  the  fer- 
pent,  which  the  Phoenicians  called  a  good  daemon,  and  the  Egpytians  called  him 
kneph,  whom  they  reprefentcd  as  a  ferpent  with  a  hawk's  head.  Eufeb.  Pra:p. 
Evang.  lib.  i,  cap.  10.  p.  41. 

"  cele- 
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"  celebrated  in  fecret — which  not  being  done  in  order  to  give 

^'  him  glory,  by  promoting  his  public  and  general  worfhip,  was 

"  done  in  vain."     The  other  is  ibid.  p.  196,  ipy,  marg.  note, 

where  what  St.  Paul  fays  of  the  Gentile  fages  is  applied  to  the 

myfterieSj  that  "  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 

*'  as  God  by  preaching  lim  up  to  the  people,  but  carried  away  in 

"  the  vanity  of  their  imagination,  by  a  miflaicen  principle  of  poli- 

"  tics,  that  a  vulgar  knowledge  of  him  would  be  injurious  to 

^■«  fociety,    (liut  up  his  glory  in  their  myfteries,   and  gave  the 

*'  people  in  exchange  for  an  incorruptihle  God,  an  image  made  like 

«  to  corruptible  man  and  birds,"  &c.    It  is  there  alfo  obferved,  that 

what  the  apoftle  faith,  that  they  worfhipped  and  ferved  the  creature 

more  than  the  Creator,  "  was  ftridly  true  with  regard  to  the 

"  myfleries.     The  Creator  was  there  acknowledged  by  a  fmall 

"  and  fele(fl  number  of  the  participants  3  but  the  general  and 

"  folemn  worfliip  in   thefe  celebrations  was   to  their  national 

"  idols." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Sojite  farther  confidcrations  to  JJjew,  that  the  defign  of  the  myfierlei 
•was  not  to  deteSl  the  errors  of  the  Pagan  poly  t  he  if m.     The  legi- 
flators  and  magijlratcs  laho  inflituted  and  conduSled  the  myfieries, 
moere  themf elves  the  chief  promoters  of  the  popular  polytheifn  from 
political  views  J  and  therefore  it  is  improbable  that  they  intended 
fecretly  to  fubvert  it  by  the  myjleries.     Their  fcheme  upon  fiich  a 
fuppofition  abfurd  and  inconjlant.     The  viyftcries  werCy    in  facl, 
of  no  advantage  for  reclaiming  the  Heathens  from  their  idola- 
tries.    The  primitive  Chriflians   not  to  be  blamed  for  the  bad 
opinion  they  had  of  the  Pagan  myfteries. 

THE  obfervations  which  have  been  made  may  perhaps  be 
judged  fufficient  to  fliew,  that  little  ftrefs  can  be  laid  upon 
the  boafted  expedient  fuppofed  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  civil 
magiftrate  for  detecting  the  error  of  polytheifm,  and  inflrudling 
men  in  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  But  it  may  be  of 
ufe  to  add  fome  farther  conliderations  on  this  fubjeft. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  an  argument,  which  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  feems  to  regard  as  a 
plain  proof,  that  the  myfteries  were  defigncd  to  detedl  and  over- 
throw the  error  of  the  vulgar  polytheifm.  He  obferves,  That 
what  the  legiflators  and  civil  magiftrates  had  principally  in  view  in 
inftituting  and  conducing  the  myfteries,  was  the  promoting  the 

Vol.  I.  H  h  practice 
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pi-aaice  of  virtue  among  the  people  for  the  good  of  the  fociety. 
"  But  there  was  one  infuperable  obftacle  to  it,  the  vicious  ex- 

♦'  amples  of  their  gods. It  was  therefore  neccfiary  to  remedy 

"  this  evil,  which  they  did  by  flriking  at  the  root  of  it.  The 
"  myftagogue  taught  the  initiated,  that  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus, 
"  Mars,  and  the  whole  rabble  of  licentious  deities,  were  indeed 
"  only  dead  mortals,  fubjedl  in  life  to  the  fome  paflions  and  vices 

"  with  themfelves. The  fabulous  gods  being  thus  routed,  the 

"  Supreme  Caufe  of  all  things  took  their  place,"  Sec.     Sec  tlie 
pallage  quoted  at  large  above,  p.  2Q2. 

I  readily  agree  with  this  learned  writer,  that  the  ill  efFedt  of  the 
vicious  examples  of  the  gods  could  not  be  effectually  prevented, 
but  by  overturning  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  and  difcarding  the  po- 
pular deities.     But  the  antient  Heathens  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion.    Some  of  them  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring  their  difappro- 
baticn  of  the  vicious  adlions  afcribed  to  their  gods  in  the  poetical 
fables :  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  for  rejeding  the 
deities  themfelves,  to  whom  thofe  adlions  were  afcribed,  or  turn- 
ing the  people  from  the  worfliip  of  them.    As,  by  our  author's  ac- 
knowledgment, they  were  only  the  poetical  flories  about  the  vicious 
adlions  of  the  gods  that,  in  their  opinion,  made  polytheifm  hurt- 
ful to  the  flate,  they  thought  they  might  ftill  maintain  the  ella- 
blifiied  deities  in  the  worfhip  which  was  rendered  to  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  and  yet  prevent  the  ill  influence  of  thofe  fables 
upon  the  people.     To  this  purpofe  it  was  pretended,  that  thofe 
{lories  were  not  to  he  underllood  in  the  grofs  literal  fenfej  and 
that  they  had  a  hidden  meaning  contained  under  them.     Of  this 
7  ^^ 
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we  have  a  fpecimen  in  the  phyfical  explication  given  by  Varro  of 
the  ftory  of  Pioferpine's  having  been  ravifhed  by  Pluto,  wliich 
was  one  of  the  things  reprefented  in  the  Eleufinian  myfterics  {a). 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  fundamental  defed  in  their  fcheme.    For 
whilfl  the  poetical  mythology  kept  its  place  in  the  public  religion 
and  worfliip,  and  the  ftories  and  antient  traditions  concerning-  the 
gods  were  held  facrcd  among  the  people,  no  phyfical  or  allegori- 
cal interpretations,  which  were  for  the  moft  part  flrained,  could 
prevent  the  ill  influence  which  the  literal  and  obvious  meaning 
would  naturally  have  upon  them.     And  for  this  reafon  amon^ 
others  it  could  fcarce  be  expedled,  that  the  myfteries  Hiould  have 
a  good  efFed  in  redifying  the  religion  or  morals  of  the  people. 
They  were  by  no  means  intended  to  abolifli  the  public  fyftem  of 
polytheifm,  and  whilft  tliat  continued  in  force  with  which  thofe 
tables  were  fo  clofely  interwoven,  all  attempts  to  defeat  the  bad 
effedls  of  them  were  ineffedual  and  vain. 

That  the  myfterics  were  not  defigned  to  overthrow  the  vulgar 
polytheifm,  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  argued  from  this  confidera- 
tion,  That  the  legiflators  and  civil  magiftrates  who  firft  inftituted 
the  myfteries,  and  continued  to  have  the  chief  diredion  of  them, 
"  had,"  as  our  learned  author  obferves,  "  the  chief  hand  in  the 
"  rife  of  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  and  contrived  that  polytheifm  for 
"  the  fake  of  the  ftate,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  and  under 
"  a  greater  veneration  for  their  laws(^)."     And  could  it  be  ex- 

{a)  Apud  Auguft.  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  20.  p.  136.    Edit.  Bened. 
{!>)  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  156. 

H  h  2  pefted 
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pedled  from  fuch  legiflators  and  magiftrates,  that  they,  who,  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  regarded  not  truth  but  utility  [c), 
flioLild  in  good  earncft  attempt  to  draw  the  people  off  from  that 
polytheifm  which  they  themfelves  had  encouraged  and  eftabliihed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  flate,  and  to  keep  the  people  under  a  greater 
veneration  for  the  laws  ?  After  having  faid,  that  "  the  fabulous 
gods  were  routed  in  the  myfteries,  and  that  the  initiated  were 
taught  the  dodrine  of  the  unity,  the  Supreme  Caufe  of  all 
things,"  heobferves,  that  "thefewere  the  truths,  which,  VarrO' 
tells  us,  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  people  to  know,  imagining 
the  error  of  the  vulgar  polytheifm  to  be  fo  inveterate,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expelled  without  throwing  the  fociety  into  con- 
vulfions  (^)."  And  any  one  that  duly  confiders  the  maxims  by 
which  the  antient  legiflators  and  great  men  of  the  ftate  governed 
themfelves,  will  not  readily  believe  that  they  were  capable  of 
forming  a  fcheme,  the  tendency  of  which  was,  in  their  opinion,. 
to  throw  the  fociety  into  convulfions.  If  it  be  urged,  that  this 
was  the  very  reafon  of  their  "  difcovering  the  delufion  of  poly- 
"  theifm  in  the  myfleries  only  to  fuch  of  the  initiated  as  were. 

{c)  Speaking  of  the  hidden  doftiines  of  the  fchools  of  philofophy,  and  thofe  of 
the  myfleries  of  religion,  he  fays,  "  They  could  not  be  the  {-ime,  becaufe  their 
"  ends  were  very  diiicrent  :  the  end  of  philofophy  being  only  truth,  the  end  of 
"  religion  only  utility."  P.  151.  And  in  a  marginal  note,  ibid.  It  is  faid  con- 
cerning the  legiflator  and  civil  magiflrate,  that  "  whilft  he  was  too  little  foUicit- 
"  oiis  about  truth,  he  encouraged  a  polytheifm  dellruftive  of  fociety,  to  regulate 
"  which,  he,  fuccefsfully  however,  employed  the  myfleries."  With  what  fuccefs 
rhefe  myfteries  were  employed  to  regulate  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  fufficiently  apr 
pears  from  the  obfcrvations  which  I  have  here  made,  and  fliall  farther  make  upoa. 
this  fubjeft. 


<^i)  Div.  Leg.  ubifupra,  p.  155,  156. 
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"  judged  capable  of  the  fecret^"  and  that  "  this  being  fuppofed 
«  the  (baking  foundations  was  to  be  done  with  all  poflible 
"  circumfpeftion,  and  under  the  moft  tremendous  feal  of  fe- 
"  crefy  {e)  j"  let  us  fee  whether  this  will  account  for  the  condudl 
of  the  leo-iflators  and  magiftrates,  and  render  their  fcheme  con- 
fiftent.  Upon  this  view  of  it  the  expedient  muft  ftand  thus :  The 
legiflators  and  magiftrates,  being  convinced  of  the  error  and  evil 
tendency  of  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  and  yet  being  perfuaded  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  flate  to  let  this  be  generally  known, 
contrived  the  myfteries,  in  which  the  initiated  were  to  be  in- 
ftrud;ed,  that  the  deities  commonly  adored  were  no  gods  but  only 
dead  men,  and  that  there  is  only  one  true  God,  the  Creator  and 
governor  of  the  world  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  were  to  be  laid 
under  the  ftrideft  obligations  to  keep  this  to  themfelves,  and  not 
to  divulge  it.  The  language  of  the  myflagogue  to  the  initiated 
muft  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  to  this  purpofe.  I  am 
now  going  to  reveal  to  you  a  thing  which  is  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  you  to  know,  becaufe  I  look  upon  you  to  be  perfons  fit 
to  be  entrufted  with  the  fecret :  and  that  is,  that  thofe  which  are 
commonly  efteemed  gods,  and  the  worfliip  of  which  makes  up 
the  public  religion  of  the  ftate,  are  not  gods,  nor  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  fuch:  that  they  are  only  dead  men  :  that  this  rabble  of 
licentious  deities,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  and  others  of 
the  like  fort,  ought  to  be  routed  and  difcarded  ;  and  that  you 


(<?)  He  goes  on  to  (hew,  that  they  were  taught,  that  the  gods  would  punifli  the 
revealers  of  the  fecret,  and  not  only  them  but  the  hearers  of  it  too  :  befidcs  which 
the  flate  decreed  capital  piuiiflimeuts  againll:  the  betrayers  of  the  myfleries.  Di^',- 
Leg.,  ubi  fupra,  p.  180. 

Ihould 
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lliould  acknowledge  and  adure  the  one  only  God,  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  univerfe.  But  then  you  are  bound  by  the 
mofl:  facred  oaths  and  engagements  to  keep  what  I  now  rell  you 
an  inviolable  fecret.  To  reveal  it  would  expofe  y^  u  to  the  divine 
vengeance,  and  to  the  capital  punifliments  denounced  by  the  laws 
againfl  the  betrayers  of  the  myfteries  ;  and  it  v/ould  be  of  the 
moft  pernicious  confequence  to  fpread  this  doilrine  among  the 
people.  You  muft  ftill  go  on  to  worfliip  the  popular  gods  as  be- 
fore, and  muil  never  attempt  the  lead  alteration  in  the  eftablifhed 
religion  and  worlliip. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  ilrange  inconfiftent  fcheme.  And 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  the  legiflator  could  propofe  by  fo  odd 
and  unaccountable  a  management.  It  was  not  the  virtue  of  a  few 
individuals  but  of  the  fociety  in  general  that  he  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  in  view  :  and  how  could  this  end  be  anfwered  by 
committing  the  fecret,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fuch  importance 
to  the  morals  of  the  people,  only  to  a  few  of  the  initiated,  who 
were  at  the  fame  time  brought  under  the  mod  folemn  engage- 
ments not  to  difcover  it  ?  And  even  as  to  thofe  few  to  whom 
the  fecret  was  communicated,  to  what  purpofe  would  it  be  to  in- 
ftrudl  them  in  dodrines  they  were  not  to  make  ufe  of?  Or,  what 
opinion  could  they  have  of  the  honefty  of  thofe  that  fhould  in- 
ftrudt  them  to  defpife  thofe  popular  deities,  whom  yet  they  would 
have  them  publicly  adore  ?  And  who  fliould  difcover  to  them  the 
delufion  of  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  and  the  faldiood  of  the  religion 
of  their  country,  and  yet  urge  it  upon  them  as  a  duty  to  conform 
to  it .?    If  the  myfteries  were  founded  upon  fuch  a  plan,  it  is  not 
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to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  had  little  effe(ft  on  the  minds  and 
manners  of  men. 

But  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  believe,  that  the  legillators  ever 
intended,  that  there  lliould  be  any  thing  in  the  myllcries  which 
fhould  expofe  the  eflablilLed  religion  and  worfhip  to  comtempt. 
If  Virgil  has,  according  to  our  author's  mofl:  ingenious  conjcdure, 
made  a  genuine  rcprefentation  of  the  myfteries  in  the  6th  book  of 
his  i^neid,  "  non  tcmnere  divos — not  to  contemn  the  gods,"  was 
a  leilbn  carefully  inculcated  there  (/').  Inllead  of  being  intended 
to  prejudice  perfons  againft  the  religion  of  their  country,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  believe  that  they  were  rather  defigned  to  ftren^then 
their  attachment  to  it;  and  by  fliews  and  ftriking  reprefentations, 
fitted  to  work  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  to  imprefs 
them  with  a  greater  awe  and  veneration  for  their  deities.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  obfervable,  that  thofe  who  were  mofl  zealous  for  the 
myfterics,  were  wont  alfo  to  manifeft  the  greateft  zeal  for  the 
Pagan  religion ;  and  they  who  were  enemies  to  the  Pagan  poly- 
theifiai,  as  the  primitive  Chriftians  univerfally  were,  had  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  the  myderies. 

That  they  were  not  intended  to.fubvert  by  their  fecret  doctrines 
the  vulgar  polytheifm,  may  be  farther  argued  from  this  confidera- 
tion,  that  thefe  rayftcries  were,  according  to  this  learned  writer, 
^*  under  the  prefidency  of  various  gods,  and  were  celebi-ated  in 
"  their  names^  and  to  their  honour."     Pie  names  Ifis  and  Ofiris, 

(/)  It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  Charonda?,  as  Stobseus  informs  ns,  "  Lerthe 
"  contempt  of  the  gods  be  reckoned  among  the  gieateft  ciimes,"    Stob.  feim.4%. 

Mythras^ 
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Mythras,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  Bacchus,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Ceres, 
and  Proferpina,  Calbr  and  Pollux,  Vulcan,  and  many  others  {g). 
And  he  obferves,  that  "  each  of  the  Pagan  gods  had  (befides  the 
"  public  and  open)  a  fecret  worfliip  paid  unto  him :    to  which 
"  none  were  admitted  but  thofe  who  had  been  feledled  by  pre- 
"  paratory  ceremonies,   called  ink'iatmis.     This  fecret   worfliip 
"  was  termed  the  myfteries.     But  though  every  god  had,  befides 
"  his  open  worfliip  xht  fecret  likewife,  yet  this  latter  did  not  every 
<■<■  inhere  attend  the  former,   but  only  there  where  he  was   the 
"  patron  god,  or  in  principal  efl:eem(/j)."     I  think  it  hence  fol- 
lows, that  there  was  only  this  difference  between  the  public  wor- 
fhip  of  thofe  gods,  and  that  rende;-ed  to  them  in  the  myfteries, 
that  the  latter  was  attended  with  fome  peculiar  circumftances,  and 
performed   in  a  more  folemn  manner,  not  by  all  promifcuoully, 
but  by  thofe  who  by  a  particular  initiation  were  prepared  for  it. 
The  myfteries  therefore  were  not  defigned  to  difcard  the  worfliip 
of  thofe  deities,  but  to  add  a  greater  folemnity  to  it.     And  parti- 
cularly they  were  intended  for  the  honour  of  the  patron  deity, 
and  were  celebrated  in  places  where  he  "  was  had  in  principal 
"  efteem."     But  how  could  it  be  faid,  that  in  the  myfteries  the 
fecret  worfl:»ip  of  thofe  deities  was  celebrated,  if  the  defign  of  the 
fecret  dodrine  of  thofe  myfteries  was  to  ftiew  that  they  were  no 
gods,  and  that  no  worfliip  was  due  to  them  at  all  ?    And  indeed 
if  the  people  had  the  leaft  fufpicion  that  this  was  the  defign  of 
the  fecret  dodrine  taught  in  the  myfteries,  far  from  regarding 
them  with  fo  profound  a  veneration,  they  would  have  had  them 

(o-)  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  138. 
(/■)  IblJ.  p.  137. 
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in  abhorrence  (/).     The  Athenians,  who  expelled  Anaxagoras 
and  put  Socrates  to  deatli,  for  fliewhig,  as  they  fuppofed,  a  dif-' 
refpedt  to  the  religion  and  gods  of  their  country,  would  never 
have  endured  myfteries,  in  which  the  initiated  were  taught  the 
error  of  polytheifm,  and  whofe  aVoppira  overthrew  the  worfhip 
of  the  gods  commonly  adored,  and  even  of  thofe  to  whofe  honour; 
the  myfteries  were  celebrated.     It  was  for  feeming  in  a  drunkeft- 
frolick  to  make  a  mock  of  the  holy  myfteries,  and  for  offending' 
the  goddefles  Ceres  and  Proferpina,  to  whom  they  were  confe-! 
crated,  that  Alcibiades  had  the  judgment  of  death  pafled  upc«i 
him,  and  which  would  certainly  have  been  inflicted,  if  he  had- 
not  faved  himfelf  by  flight.     The  rage  the  people  of  Athens  were- 
put  into  by  this,  and  by  the  breaking  the  images  of  Mercury, 
which  happened  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  numbers  that  were 
put  to  death  on  the  account  of  it,  (hew  how  very  zealous  they 
were  for  the  honour  of  their  gods,  and  that  they  thouglit  it  art 
execrable  impiety  and  prophanenefs  to  do  any  thing  which  tended 
to  caft  contempt  on  the  popular  deities,  on  their  images  and  facred 
rites.     A  particular  account  of  this  may  be  feen  in  Pkitarch's  life 
of  Alcibiades. 


(z)  Every  citizen  of  Athens  was  bound  byoath  to  defend  and  conform  to  the.  re» 
ligion  of  his  country.  This  oath  was  in. the  name  of  the  gods,  and  concluded  thus. 
I  fwear  by  thefe  following  deities,  the  Agrauli,  Eiiyalius,  Mars,  Jupiter,  the  earth, 
and  Diana.  Sec  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  14J,  142.  And  to' hard 
t.aught  them,  though  in  the  moft  fecret  way,  that  the  gods  they  had  fworn  by^ 
were  no  goJs,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to'fubvert'thc  corrimon- 
■wealth  at  the  foundations,  and  to  dKTolve  the  fanftion  and  obligatory  force  of 
thofe  oaths,  which  were  tliought  to  be  the  mofl  powerful  bauds  of  the  public 
fafety  and  fecurity.  ■       " 

Vol.  I.  li  To 
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To  all  this  may.  be  added  an  argument  from  fadl  and  experiencci. 
which  feems  to  me  to  be  of  great  force,  and-  that  is,  that  though;, 
the  myfteries  were  generally  celebrated  in  almoft  all  the  Heathen'' 
nations,  and  efpecially  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  no- 
effeft  of  them  appears  in  turning  any  of  the  people  from  their- 
polytheifm  and  idolatry.     He  talks   indeed,    in  a-  paflage  cited- 
above,    of  the  kgiflator's  having  "  fuccefsfully  employed"  the 
myfteries  for  regulating-  the  vulgar  polytheifm.     But  how  is  this 
proved  ?  Can  any  inftances  be  produced  of  perfons  that  were  con- 
verted from  the  public  idolatry  and  polytheifm  by  the  myfteries  ?- 
"Notwithftanding  this  boafted  expedient  it  ftill  kept  its  ground,, 
and  made  a  continual  progrefs  among  the  Gentiles.     The  argu- 
ment will  receive  an  additional  ftrength  and  force,  if  applied  to 
the  cafe  of  the  Athenians.     Athens  was  the  principal  feat  of  the. 
Eleufinian,  which  were  efteemed  the  moft  facred  and  venerable 
of  all  the  myfteries.     There  they  were  thought  to  be  beft  under- 
ftood,  and  to  be  celebrated  in  their  greateft  purity,  and  in  tha 
moft  religious  and  folemn  manner.     All  the  Athenians  in  general- 
were  initiated.     It  might  therefore  have  been  expeded,  that  if. 
the  delign  of  the  myfteries  had  been  fuch  as   is  reprefented,  it 
would  have  infpired  fome  of  them  with  a  fecret  contempt  of  their 
deities,  and  of  the  common  polytheifm  :   and  that  this,  in  time 
and  by  degrees,  would  have  wrought  a  remarkable  change  among 
them.     But  the  contrary  is  manifeft   from  their  whole  hiftory. 
They  feem  rather  to  have  been  more  and  more,  devoted  to  their 
idolatries  and  fuperftitions.     Nor  had  their  polytheifm  ever  beeiv 
•flta  greater  height  than  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearing. 

The 
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The  lad  thing  I  fliall  obiefve  concerning  the  myfleries,  and 
which  I  confefs  has  no  fmall  weight  with  me,  is,  that  if  the  de- 
fign  of  them  had  been  fuch  as  the  right  reverend  and  learned  aun 
thor  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  reprefents  it,  it  is  uncon- 
ceivable that  the  antient  Chriftian  writers  {hould  have  fo  univer- 
fally  exclaimed  againft  them,  as  he  owns  they  did.  It  maybe 
reafonably  fuppofed,  that  confidering  the  great  number  of  perfons 
which  were  converted  from  Heathenifm  to  Chriftianity  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  Chriflian  church,  many  of  whom  were  of  confiderable 
parts  and  learning,  there  were  not  a  few  who  had  been  admitted 
both  to  the  leffer  and  greater  myfteries,  and  were  therefore  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  defign  of  them.  And  though, 
whilft  they  continued  Pagans,  they  might  have  thought  them- 
felves  obliged  not  to  reveal  the  fecret  dodlrines  which  had  been 
taught  in  the  myfteries,  yet  upon  their  embracing  Chriftianity 
they  would  not  have  looked  upon  themfelves  to  be  any  longer 
under  engagements  to  keep  the  fecret.  If  they  knew  that  in  the 
myfteries  men  were  brought  under  the  moft  folemn  obligations  to 
a  holy  and  virtuous  life,  and  not  only  fo,  but  that  the  fecret  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  moft  facred  part  of  the  myfteries  was  defigned 
to  detedt  the  error  of  polytheifm,  to  rout  the  fabulous  deities,  and 
to  turn  men  from  idols  to  the  one  true  Supreme  God,  they  muft 
have  had  a  good  opinion  of  them,  as  fo  far  at  leaft  coinciding 
with  the  defign  of  Chriftianity.  Why  then  did  they  not  infift 
upon  this  in  their  apologies  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  in  their 
difputes  with  the  Heathens  argue  from  their  own  myfteries  againft 
the  popular  idolatry  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  difcourfes  addrefled  to 
the  Heathens  themfelves,  they  frequently  fpeak  of  the  myfteries 
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in  terms  of  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  as  impure  and  abominable  [k),, 
and  as  rather  tending  to  confirm  the  people  in  their  idolatry, 
than  to  draw  them  oiF  from  it.  The  making  fuch  odious  repre- 
fentations  of  the  myfteries,  fuppofing  they  icnew  the  defign  of 
them  to  be  what  this  learned  writer  reprefents  it  (and  if  it  had: 
been  fo  fome  of  them  mufl:  have  known  it)  would  have  been; 
abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  common  honefty  and  ingenuity  :  nor 
can  I  believe  that  fuch  good  and  excellent  perfons,  as  many  of  the: 
primitive  Chriftians  undoubtedly  were,  could  have  been  capable 
of  fuch  a  condudt. 

It  were  eafy  to  produce  many  teftimonies  from  them  in  relationi 
to  the  myfleries :  but  it  may  be  fufficient  to  mention  what  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  fays  upon  this  fubjedl,  who  was  a  man  of 
learnino-  and  probity.  In  his  exhortation  to  the  Gentiles  he  infifts 
pretty  largely  upon  the  myHeries,  and  introduces  it  by  declaring, 

(Ji)  Severe  reHeftlons  have  been  made  by  feveral  authors  on  the  antient  fathers- 
for  what  they  have  faid  agaiaft  the  myfteries.  And  yet  that  thefe  were  in  many 
inflanccs  extremely  corrupted,  fufficiently  appears  from  many  exprefs  teftimonies  of 
the  Pat^an  writers  themfelves,  notwithflauding  the  ftrong  bias  they  had  in  their 
favour,  Apnleius,  in  that  wxDrk  of  his  which  was  deligned  to  recommend  the 
Paf^an  relic'ion  and  myfieries,  reprefents  the  myfleries  of  Cybele  and  the  Syrian 
"oddefs  in  an  abominable  light  ;  and  though  he  highly  extols  thofe  of  Ifis,  other 
Pagan  writers  give  a  bad  account  of  them.     Juvenal  makes  no  fcruple  to  call  them  ■ 

"  Ifiacje  facraria  lensE."     Satyr,  vi.  verf.  488. 

Our  learned  author  hlmfelf  mentions  "  the  horrid  abufes  and  corruptions  of  the 
•'  mylieries,"  and  owns  that  they  "  degeneratsd  into  nn  odious  fmk  of  vice  and 
"  immorality."  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  190  and  p.  196.  marg.  note.  This  was 
the  ftate  they  were  generally  in  when  the  fathers  fpoke  of  them.  And  it  is  noe 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  this  created  a  ftrong  prejudice  in  thtir  minds  againft 
the  original  defign  of  the  myrteries,  and  the  perfons  who  firfl  indituted  them. 

that 
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that  he  will  give  a  true  account  of  them,  and  will  not  be  afliamed 
to  fpeak  plainly  of  thofe  things  which  they  are  not  afliamed  to 
worlliip.     He  fpeaks  all  along  like  one  that  was  well  acquainted 
with  thofe  myfteries,  who  knew  what  the  fymbols  of  them  were, 
and  the  things  whicli  were  there  reprefented  and  exhibited.    And  it 
appears  from  the  accounts  he  gives,  that  the  reprefentations  made 
in  the  myfteries  were  agreeable  to  th^-fables  of  the  poets  and  my- 
thologifts,   concerning  Jupiter,   Ceres,  Proferpina,  Bacchus,  and 
other  deities :    that  in  the  Eleufinian  lacra,  they  celebrated  the 
rape  of  Proferpina,  the  lamentations  of  Ceres,  her  wanderings  in 
quell:  of  her  daughter,  her  congrefs  with  Jupiter,  and  fupplica- 
tions  to  him,  with  fcveral  other  things  which  were  both  ridiculous 
and  obfcenc.     He  calls  thofe  who  brought  thofe  myfteries  from. 
Egypt  into  Greece  "  the  fiithers  of  an  execrable  fuperftition  ; 
"  who  fowed  the  feed  of  wickednefs  and  corruption,  (j'mtmot. 
"  v.oLy.ia.i  ^  (pSropoii,  in  human  life  :  and  fays,  the  myfteries  were 
"  full  of  delufion  and  portentous  reprefentations,  calculated  to  im- 
"  pofe  upon  the  people,  aVarw?  ^  re^ccTsUf  iy.TrMx  (/)."     He 
concludes  his  account  of  them  widi  faying,   "  thefe  are  the  myftc- 
"  ries  of  atheiftical  men-    I  may  rightly  call  thofe  atheifts,  who 
"  are  deftitute  of  the  knowledge  of  him  who  is  truly  God,  and- 
"  moft  impudently  worlliip  a  boy  difcerped,  or  torn  in  pieces  by 
"  the  Titans,  a  woman  lamenting,  and  the  parts  which  modefty 
"  forbids  to  name."     And  he  repeats  it  again,    that   they  are 
ignorant  of  God,  ayyo'^^a-i  rov  S-gor,  and  do  not  acknowledge  that 
God  who  really  is  or  exifts  (;»). 


(/)  Clein.  Alex,  CohoFt.  adGentes,,p.  13,  14.    Edit.- Potter. 
(jn)   Ibid.   p.  19,,  20. 
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This  whole  account  of  the  Heathen  myileries  given  byClemehs 
is  tranfcribed  and  approved  by  Eufebius,  who  was  himfelf  a  very 
fiblc  judge.  And  he  introduces  it  by  obferving,  that  Clemens 
knew  thefe  niyfteries  by  his  own  experience  («).  The  account 
which  Arnobius,  who  had  been  a  learned  Pagan,  gives  of  the 
myileries,  particularly  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  celebrated  at 
Athens,  is  perfetlly  agreeable  to  that  of  Clemens  (o).    • 

Our  learned  and  able  advocate  for  the  myfteries,  to  obviate  the 
prejudice  which  might  arife  againft  them  from  the  teftimony  of  the 
antient  Chriftian  writers,  endeavours  to  account  for  the  ill  opi- 
nion they  had  of  them,  by  obferving,  that  "  they  bore  a  fecret 
*'  grudge  to  the  myfteries  for  their  injurious  treatment  of  Chrifti- 
"  anity  at  its  firft  appearance  in  the  world.  The  Chriftians,  for 
"  their  contempt  of  the  national  deities,  were  deemed  atheifts  by 
*'  the  people,  and  were  fo  branded  by  the  myftagogues,  and  ex- 
■"  pofed  among  the  reft  in  Tartarus  in  their  fclemn  fhews  and  re- 
•"  prefentations.  This  without  doubt  was  what  fharpened  tlie 
*'  fathers  againft  the  myfteries,  and  they  were  not  always  tender 
*<  in  loading  what  they  did  not  approve  (/)."  This  is  by  no 
means  a  proper  apology  for  the  antient  Chriftians,  if  the  charge 
they  brought  againft  the  myfteries  was  falfe  and  calumnious.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  very  reafon  our  learned  author  gives  of  the  fliarp- 
nefs  which  the  antient  Chriftian  writers  exprefled  againft  the 
myfteries,  is  a  proof  that  the  defign  of  them  was  not  really 

(h)  Pisep.  Evangel,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  p.  61,  et  feq, 

:(«) .  Adverf.  Gentes,  lib.  v.  p.  173,  et  feq.    Liigd.  Bat.  1651. 

(/J  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  199.    Edit.  4th. 
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fuch  as  he  reprefents  it  to  have  been.  For  it  appears  from  it, 
that  the  myftagogues  and  managers  of  the  myfteries  did  whaS 
they  could  to  uphold  the  common  polytheifm  and  idolatry  :  and 
this  was  the  true  caufe  of  their  enmity  to  Chriftianity.  They 
reprefented  the  Chriftians  as  atheifts,  becaufe  they  declared  againil 
the  worfliip  of  the  publicly  adored  deities.  Whereas  if  the  de- 
fign  of  the  fecret  doftrine  of  the  greater  myfteries  had  been  to 
dete<fl  the  error  of  the  vulgar  polytheifm,  and  to  teach  the  ini- 
tiated that  the  popular  deities  were  really  no  gods,  the  charge 
miglit  have  been  retorted  upon  themfelves. 

The  lafl  thing  this  celebrated  writer  has  urged,  to  take  ofFthe 
force  of  the  teftimonies  of  the  antient  fluhers  of  the  church  againft 
the  myfteries,  and  which  he  calls  the  ftrange  part  of  the  ftory,  is, 
that  after  all  they  had  faid  againft  them  "  they  ftiould  fo  ftudi- 
"  oufly  and  formally  transfer  the  terms,  phrafes,  rites,  ceremonies, 
"  and  difcipline  of  thefe  odious  myfteries  into  our  holy  religion." 
To  which  purpofe  he  has  a  long  quotation  from  Cafaubon's  idth 
exercitation  againft  the  annals  of  Baronius  {q).  And  he  adds, 
"  Sure  then  it  was  feme  more  than  ordinary  veneration  the  peoplfe 
«  had  for  thefe  myfteries  that  could  incline  the  fathers  of  the 
"  church  to  fo  fatal  a  counfcl."  It  will  be  allowed  that  the 
myfteries  were  had  in  great  veneration  among  the  Pagans,  and 
that  the  fathers  knew  them  to  be  fo.  And  for  that  reafon,  if 
they  had  any  notion  that  the  defign  of  the  myfteries  was  what  he 
reprefents  it  to  have  been,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  veneration  for  drawing  the  people  off  from  the 

(5}  Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupn,  p.  2co. 

wor- 
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wordiip  of  the  popular  divinities,  to  the  adoration  of  the  onctiue 
God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe.  The  veneration 
the  people  had  for  the  myftecies  affords  not  the  leaft  prefumption., 
that  the  defign  of  them  was  to  detedl  and  overthrow  the  popular 
polytheifm,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  Chriflians  certainly  did 
not  confider  them  in  this  light :  and  yet  becaufe  of  the  venera- 
tion whicli  was  fo  generally  paid  them,  they  often  applied  to  their 
own  ufe  the  terms  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  myfteries,  the  better  to 
'"■ain  upon  the  Heathens,  and  to  fliew  that  Chriftianity  effeded 
ihat  in  reality  which  the  Pagan  myfteries  vainly  pretended  to. 

I  fliall  produce  a  remarkable  paffage  of  this  kind  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  latter  end  of  that  very  difcourfe  in  which 
lie  iliews  he  had  the  worft  opinion  imaginable  of  the  myfteries  (r). 
He  there  fpeaks  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  allafion  to  the  myfta- 
Ties  of  Bacchus,  and  invites  the  Heathens  to  quit  the  one  in  order 
to  embrace  the  other.     He  all  along  employs  the  terms  which 
were  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  rites  and  myfteries.     He  talks  of  cele- 
brating "  the  venerable  orgia  of  the  word."     To  the  hymns 
which  were  lung  at  the  myfteries,  he  oppofes  a  hymn  fung  to 
the  great  King  of  the  univerfe.     He  fpeaks  of  a  Chriftian's  being 
initiated,  and  cries  out,  "  O  truly  holy  myfteries !  being  initiated 
"  I  am  made  holy — 'fi  im  ay'i(>iv  us  aA»3-w5  ^lcj-jj^/wv/   ayios  yi- 
■"  ji9«.ai //.v8jM.gf05."     He  lays,  ''  'le^o(pavrit  Si  l  Kv^ioi. — The  Lord 
^'  himfelf  afts  the  part  of  an  hierophant,"  or  interpreter  of  the 
myfteries.     And  he  concludes,  "  Thefe  are  the  Bacchanalia  of 
'<  my  myfteries :  come  then,  and  be  initiated." 

(r)  Clem.  A!ex.  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  p.  92.    Edit.  Potter. 
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Can  any  man  think  that  Clement  makes  this  allufion  to  the 
myfleries,  becaufe  he  looked  upon  them  to  be  really  holy  and  ufe- 
ful  things  ?  The  contrary  plainly  appears  from  this  very  paflage,  as 
well  as  from  what  he  had  laid  before  in  the  fame- difcourfe.  But 
as  they  were  accounted  holy,  and  were  had  in  great  veneration 
among  the  Pagans,  and  as  the  latter  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans 
reprefented  them  as  the  moll  perfedl  means  of  purifying  the  foul, 
he  takes  occafion  to  fhew  that  that  venerable  fandlity  and  purity 
was  really  to  be  found  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  its  facred 
doctrines  and  rites,  which  they  falfly  attributed  to  their  myfteries. 
Yet  I  agree  with  this  learned  writer  in  the  judicious  remark  he 
makes,  that  the  affedting  to  transfer  the  terms,  phrafes,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  myfteries  into  our  holy  religion  had  a  bad  effedl. 
The  fymbolizing  in  this  and  feveral  other  inftances  with  the 
Pagans  in  their  cuftoms  and  ways  of  expreffion,  from  a  defire, 
no  doubt,  of  foftening  their  prejudices  againft  Chriftianity,  con- 
tributed very  early  to  vitiate  and  deprave  that  religion  which,  as 
he  obferves,  a  Pagan  writer  could  not  but  fee  and  acknowledge 
was  "  abfoluta  et  fimplex,"  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of 
its  author  (j). 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have  infifled  too  largely  upon 
the  nature  and  defign  of  the  Pagan  myeftries.  But  it  fcemed  to 
me  to  be  neceflary  for  fetting  the  fubjedl  I  am  upon^  cfpecially 
with  regard  to  the  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans,  in  a  proper  light. 
The  learned  Mr.  Des  Voeux  feveral  years  ago  in  his  life  of  Julian, 

(j)  Ammian.  Marcell.  Hifl.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  16.     Div.  Leg.  ubi  fupra,  p.  200, 
Vql.  I,  K  k  vol, 
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vol.  ii.  p.  287,  et  feq.  offered  fome  judicious  obfervations  to 
iliew  that  the  myfteries  were  not  intended  to  overturn  the  Pagan 
polytheifm.  But  his  defign  did  not  lead  him  to  confider  this 
matter  fo  fully  as  I  have  done.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  in  the  re- 
marks that  are  here  made  I  have  had  a  fpecial  regard  to  the  fourth 
and  lafl:  edition  of  the  Divine  Legation,  in  which  there  are  feveral 
corredions  and  improvements  made  by  the  right  reverend  and 
learned  author,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  former  editions  of 
that  celebrated  v/ork. 
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C    H    A    P.      X. 

The  philofophical  theology  of  the  antient  Vngam  conftdered.  High 
encomiums  bcJlo^jDcd  upon  the  Pagan  philofophy.  Tet  it  was  of  /if  tie 
ufe  for  leading  the  people  info  a  right  knoivledge  of  God  and  reli- 
gion^ andjor  reclaiming  them  from  their  idolatry  and  polytheifm. 
This  Jheiscn  from  federal  confiderations.  And  fir  [I,  if  the  philofc- 
phers  had  been  right  in  their  own  notions  of  religion,  they  could 
bave  but  f mall  influence  on  the  people,  for  want  of  a  proper  au- 
thority to  enforce  their  inflruSlions, 

'AVING  confidered  the  poetical  and  fabulous  theology  of 
the  Pagans  which  was  taught  by  the  mythologifts,  as  alfo 
the  civil  theology  which  was  countenanced  and  eflabiifhed  by  the 
public  authority,  and  fhewn  the  deplorable  flate  of  religion  in  the 
Gentile  world  with  refpeft  to  both  thefe,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to 
what  Varro  calls  the  phyfical  or  natural,  and  .  which,  he  fays, 
was  that  of  the  philofophers.  It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  confider 
this,  becaufe  thofe  -  gentlemen  who  had  denied  the  neceflity  or 
even  the  expediency  of  divine  revelation,  have  fpoken  with  the 
higheft  admiration  of  the  antient  Heathen  philofophers.  That 
they  held  out  a  fufficient  light  to  mankind  to  guide  them:  into  the 
right  knowledge  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  if  they  would  but 
have  attended  to  their  inftrudtions  :  that  in  them  we  have  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  what  human  reafon  can  do,  when  duly  exercifed  - 

K  k  a  and^t 
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and  improved :  and  that  the  world  needed  no  better  direilion 
than  what  thofe  excellent  perfons  gave,  as  appears  from  their 
admirable  writings,  many  of  which  are  come  down  to  us,  and 
are  fitted  to  convey  the  noblefl:  notions  of  religion  and  the  Divi- 
nity. And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  if  we  are  to  take  the 
account  which  the  philofophers  themfelves  give  of  the  excellency 
of  their  philofuphy,  the  greateft  matters  might  be  expelled  from 
it  for  the  inftrudtion  of  mankind.  The  Stoics  and  others  defined 
philofophy  to  be  "  rerum  divinarum  humanarumque  fcientia— 
"  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human."  Plato  calls  it  the 
gift,  Cicero  not  only  fo,  but  the  invention  of  the  gods  (^).  This 
laft-mentioned  excellent  author,  fpeaking  of  philofophy  in  his  firft 
book  of  laws,  faith,  that  "  nothing  more  excellent,  more  beauti- 
"  ful,  more  ufeful,  and  profitable,  was  ever  given  by  the  immortal 
"  sods  for  the  benefit  of  human  life. — Nihil  a  diis  immortalibus 
*'  uberius,  nihil  fiorentius,  nihil  praeftabilius  hominum  vitas  da- 
"  turn  eft  [u]"  Plato  in  his  Timasus  carries  it  farther  :  for  he 
fays  not  only  that  "  no  greater  good  ever  was  given,  but  ever  will 
*'  be  given  by  the  favour  and  bounty  of  the  gods  to  the  human 
"  race."  Cicero  tranflates  that  paffage  of  Plato  thus :  "  Quo 
"  bono  nullum  optabilius,  nullum  prseftantius,  neque  datum  eft 
"  immortalium  deorum  conceflu  atque  munere,  neque  da- 
"  bitur(x)." 

{t)  Tufcul.  Difput.  lib.  i.  cap.  26.  p.  63.    Edit.  Davis,  410. 
(j()  De  Leg.  lib.  i.  cap.  22.  p.  63.    Edit.  Davis,  2d. 
(.-£■)  Fragm.  de  Univerfo.  cap.  14. 

And 
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And  as  they  were  fenfible  of  the  Importance  and  neceflity  of 
knowing  and  worfliipping  the  Deity,  fo  they  reprefented  the  in- 
truding men  in  this  to  be  one  principal  bufinefs  of  philofophy. 
"  It  hath  inftrudled  us/'  faith  Cicero,  "  in  the  firft  place  in  what 
"  relates  to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  and  next  in  juflice  towards 
"  men,  which  confifteth  in  the  offices  of  human  fociety,  and 
"  hath  alfo  formed  us  to  modeffy  and  true  greatnefs  of  mind." 
He  adds,  that  "  it  hath  difpelled  darknefs  from  our  minds,  that 
"  we  might  be  enabled  to  behold  all  things,  things  above  and 
"  things  below,  the  firft,  middle,  and  laft  things. — Ha;c-Jios  pri- 
*'  mum  ad  illorum  [deorum]  cultum,  deinde  ad  jus  hominum, 
"  quod  fitum  eft  in  generis  humani  focietate,  tum  ad  modeftiam, 
"  magnitudinemque  animi  erudivit :  eademque  ab  animo  tan- 
"  quam  ab  oculis  caliginem  difpulit,  ut  omnia  fupera,  infera, 
"  prima,  ultima,  media  videremus  {y)."  It  is  fcarce  poflible  to 
carry  the  encomium  higher.  If  this  be  fo,  philofophy  muft  cer- 
tainly be  fufficient  to  inftrudt  us  in  every  thing  that  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  know.  We  need  no  other  nor  better  guide.  To  the  fame 
purpofe  Seneca  faith,  that  "  it  is  the  proper  work  of  philofophy  to 
"  find  out  the  truth  both  in  divine  and  human  things. — Hujus  opus 
"  unum  eft  in  divinishumanifque  veruminvenire  (2;)."  Epidletus 
reprefents  it  as  eflential  to  true  piety  to  form  right  opinions  con- 
cerning the  gods,  and  intimates  that  this  is  what  philofophy  teacheth 
us  {a).     Plutarch  in  his  tradt   De  liberis  educand.  after  having 

{y)  Tufcul.  Difput.  ubi  fupra,  p.  64. 
(2)  Sen.  Epift.  90, 

(a)  Epiftet.  Enchir.  cap.  32.  Edit.  Upton,  compared  widi  DilTerf.  lib.  ii.  cap. 

14.  feil.  2. 
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obferved,  that  there  is  one  only  art  capable  of  curing  the  difeafes 
of  the  mind,  and  that  this  is  philofophy,  particularly  mentions  it 
as  one  of  its  principal  advantages,  that  by  the  affiflance  of  philo- 
fophy we  know  how  to  demean  ourfelves  towards  the  gods,  our 
parents,  Sec.  that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  to  worfhip  the  gods,  to 
honour  our  parents,  &c. 

Let  us  therefore  particularly  enquire,  whether  and  how  far  the 
philofophers,  with  all  the  aids  of  human  learning  and  ftrength  of 
genius,  were  of  ufe  to  inftrud  mankind  in  the  right  knowledge- 
of  God  and  religion. 

And  I  think,  allowing  all  that  can  be  reafonably  faid  in  their 
favour,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  in  fadl  they  were  of  littie 
fervice  for  recovering  the  nations  from  the  grofs'fuperftitions  and 
idolatries  into  which  they  were  fallen-,  to  the- true  knowledge  and 
worfliip  of  the  Deity.  And  feveral  confiderations  may  be  offered 
to  fliew  that  this  was  a  work  which,  as  things  were  circum- 
ftanced,  they  were  not  fitted  to  accompliili'. 

And  firft,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  we  (hould  fuppofe  the 
philofophers  to  have  been  never  fo  right  in  their  own  notions, 
they  had  little  influence  on  the  people,  for  want  of  a  proper  au- 
thority to  enforce  their  inftrudlions.  The  people  for  the  mofl'part 
thought  themfelves  very  little  concerned  in  what  the  philofophers 
taught  in  their  fchools.  They  looked  upon  their  philofophical 
difquifitions  and  difputations  to  be  the  exercifes  of  wit  and  genius, 
done  rather  for  an  oflentation  of  their  parts  and  learning,,  than  for 

any 
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any  emolument  to  the  public.  But  efpecially  they  paid  little  at- 
tention to  tliem  in  religious  matters  relating  to  the  gods  and  their 
worfiiip.  The  philofophers  were  not  the  authorized  minifters  of 
religion.  The  people  were  governed  by  the  religion  of  the  ftatc, 
which  was  adminiflered  by  the  priefls,  to  which  the  philofophers 
themfelves  conformed,  and  urged  the  people  to  conform.  It  has 
been  already  obferved  from  Varro,  that  as  to  what  related  to  the 
gods,  the  people  were  more  inclined  to  follow  the  poets  than  the 
philofophers.  Nor  were  the  great  men  of  the  ftate,  many  of 
whom  were  alfo  priefts,  willing  that  the  people  fliould  be  under 
the  diredlion  of  the  philofophers  in  matters  of  religion.  That 
eminent  ftatefman  and  pontiff  Scajvola  before-mentioned,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  philofophic  theology,  or  dodrine  of  tlie  gods,  faith, 
"  that  it  was  not  proper  for  cities,  becaufe  it  had  fome  things  in 
"  it  ncedlefs  and  fuperfluous,  and  fome  things  which  it  may  be 
"  hurtful  to  the  people  to  know.— Secundum  genus  [quod  eft 
"  traditum  a  philofophis]  non  congruit  civitatibus,  quod  habent 
"  aliqua  fupcrvacua,  aliqua  etiam  qux  obfit  populo  nofie  {b)." 
And  Varro,  fpeaking  of  what  the  philofophers  difputed  concern- 
ing the  gods,  was  for  confining  their  difputes  and  fpeculations  con- 
cerning the  gods  within  the  walls  of  the  fchools,  and  not  pro- 
ducing them  to  the  public,  as  being  what  the  people  could  not 
bear.  "  Quae  facilius  inter  parietes  in  fchola,  quam  extra  in  foro 
"  ferre  poflunt  aures."  And  indeed  the  difputes  among  the  philo- 
fophers relating  to  the  gods,  which  he  there  mentions,  were  of 
fuch  a  kind,  that  the  publifliing  them  among  the  people  would 

{b)  ApuJ  Augufl.  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  p.  84. 
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rather  have  confounded  than  infl:rud:ed  them  [c).  Befides  there 
was  fuch  a  difagreement  among  them  in  their  opinions,  that  if 
the  people  had  been  for  governing  themfelves  abfolutely  by  their 
authority,  they  would  have  been  at  a  lofs  whom  to  follow:  of 
which  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  account  Cicero  gives  of 
them  in  his  celebrated  books  De  natura  Deorum.  They  left 
them  therefore  for  the  moft  part  to  difpute  about  thefe  things  in 
their  fchools,  without  troubling  themfelves  much  about  their  opi- 
nions or  arguments.  And  as  for  the  politicians  and  civil  magif- 
trates,  Cotta,  no  doubt,  fpokc  their  fenfe,  when  he  declared,  that 
"  in  matters  of  religion  he  chofe  to  follow  Ti.  Coruncanius, 
"  P.  Scipio,  P.  Scavola,  who  were  chief  pontiffs,  not  Zeno,  or 
"  Cleantbes,  or  Chrylippus :  and  that  he  fet  a  higher  value  upon 
"  what  C.  Laelius,  the  augur,  faid  in  his  noble  oration  on  reli- 
"  gion,  than  upon  the  doctrines  of  any  of  the  principal  Stoics. — 
"  Cum  de  religione  agitur  Ti.  Coruncanium,  P.  Scipionem,  et 
"  P.  Scaevolam,  pontifices  maximos,  non  Zenonem,  aut  Clean- 
"  them,  aut  Chryfippum  fequor  :  habeoque  C.  Laelium  augurem, 
♦'  eundemque  fapientem,  quern  potius  audiam,  dicentem  de  re- 
"  ligione  in  ilia  oratione  nobili,  quam  quenquam  principem 
"  Stoicorum  [d)." 

(c)  Apiid  Auguftin.  De  Civ'it.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  cap.  t^.  p.  117.  The  difputes  he 
there  refers  to  are  thus  exprelTed  by  him  :  "  Dii  qui  fint,  ubi,  quod  genus,  quale, 
"  quonam  tempore,  an  ab  aterno  fuerint,  an  ex  igne  fmt,  ut  Heraclltus,  an  ex 
"  numeris,  ut  Pythagoras,  an  ex  atomis,  ut  Epicurus." 

(J)  Concerning  this  oration  of  Lsclius,  and  the  occafion  of  it,  which  was  wholly 
defi^ned  for  defending  the  public  antient  religion  of  the  Romans,  fee  Davis's  note 
on  this  pa(Uge     Ds  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii .   cap.  2.  p.  261. 

o.  And 
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And  as  the  people  gave  little  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the 
philofophers,  (o  the  philofophers  defpifed  the  people,  as  incapable 
of  receiving  and  profiting  by  their  inftruftions.     Plato  obferves, 
that  '•'  thofe  who  philofophize  are  neceffarily  blamed  or  reproach- 
"  ed  by  the  multitude,   as  alfo  by  thofe  who  defire  to  pleafe 
"   them.— Tas  ^(Aoo-o(farTa?  avayxi)  -^-iyiSroci  vir'  oivTwv  \e^."      And 
again,  that  "  the  generality  of  men  were  unfavourably  afFeded 
"  towards  philofophy. — XaAsTrwi  tt^os  p?.o(ro(pia.v  Tin  ^roAAas  Six- 
"  xit^cct  (/)•"     There  is  a  remarkable  paflage  of  Cicero  to  the 
fame  purpofe,   in  which  he  fays,  "  that  philofophy  is  content 
"  with  a  few  judges :  that  it  defignedly  fhuns  the  multitude,  and 
"  is  by  them  fufpefted  and  difliked :    fo  that  if  any  man  fhould 
"  fet  hlmfelf  to  vilify  all  philofophy,  he  might  do  it  with  the  ap- 
"  probation  and  applaule  of  the  people. — Eft  philofophia  paucis 
"  contenta  judicibus,  multitudinem  confulto  fugiens,  elque  ipll 
"  fufpeda  et  invifa :  ut  vel  fiquis  univerfam  velit  vituperare,  fe- 
"  cundo  id  populo  facere  polTit  (g)." 

It  appears  then  that  the  people  had  little  to  do  with  the  philo- 
fophers, or  the  philofophers  with  the  people.  Whilft  they  could 
not  pretend  to  any  divine  authority  to  enforce  their  didlates,  their 
moft  plaufible  fpeculations  had  little  weight.  Whereas  if  they 
had  come  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God  himfelf,  and 
had  been  able  to  produce  proper  credentials  of  their  Divine  mif- 

(1?)  Plato  Repub.  lib.  vi.  oper.  p.  473.  B.    Fitin.    Lugd.  1590. 

(/)  Ibid,  p.475.  F. 

ig)  Tufcul.  Difput.  lib.  I.  cap,  i.  p.  126,   Edit,  Davis,  410.    et  ibid.  lib.  v. 
cap.  ii.  p.  344. 
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fion,  this  would  have  engaged  and  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  people  in  a  quite  dirterent  manner,  than  their  philofophical 
reafonings,  to  whidi  other  arguments  and  reafonings  were  oppofed 
by  philofophers  of  great  name.  What  Ladantius  faith  of  the 
precepts  of  the  philofophers  may  be  equally  applied  to  their  doc- 
trines. After  having  obferved  that  the  philofophers  have  many 
things  like  to  what  we  are  taught  in  Scripture^  and  frequently 
come  near  the  truth,  he  adds,  that  "  thefe  their  precepts  have  no 
"  weight,  becaufe  they  are  human,  and  need  a  greater  authority, 
"  even  a  divine  one.  No  man  therefore  believes  them,  becaufe 
"  he  that  hears  them  looks  upon  him  that  gives  thofe  precepts  to 
"  be  a  man  as  well  as  himfelf — Nihil  ponderis  habent  ifl:a  prae- 
"  cepta  quia  funt  humana,  et  audoritate  major!,  id  eft,  divina 
"  ilia  carent.  Nemo  igitur  credit,  quia  tarn  fe  hominem  putat 
"  eife  qui  audit,  quara  eft  ille  qui  prxcipit  (/j)."  The  philofo- 
phers themfelves  were  fenfible  of  this  :  and  therefore  as  they  re- 
prefent  their  philofophy  to  be  the  gift  and  invention  of  the  gods,, 
fo  fometimes  they  exprefs  themfelves  as  if  they  had  a  mind  to  be 
looked  upon  as  infpired  perfons.  Plato  fpeaking  of  thofe  whofe 
minds  are  pofTeffed  with  an  unfeigned  love  of  philofophy,  repre- 
fents  this  as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  divine  infpiration.  "  '"Ejc 
"  Tivoi  ^aai  eTTiTvoia.'i  (?')."  And  he  declares  concerning  his  own 
difcourfes,  that  they  feemed  to  him  to  be  delivered  "  not  with- 
"  out  a  kind  of  infpiration  from  the  gods. — jjc  aVeu  rivoi  iirnrvoioa- 
"  SrsMy{k).     He  frequently  declares,  that  all  wifdom  comes  from 


(/;)  Laft.  Dlvin.  Iiifllt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  27.  p.  330.    Edit.  vai\  Liigd.  Bat.. 
(/■)  Plato  Repub.  lib.  vj.  oper.  p.  475.   E.    Edit.  Liigd. 
C^)  Ibid.  p.  636.    G. 
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God,  and  has  many  pafiuges  which  tend  to  fliew  the  neceflit}^  of 
a  divine  inftrudion.  Celfus  is  for  fending  men  to  the  poets,  wife 
men,  and  philofophers,  as  infpired  by  a  divine  afflatus  :  and  par- 
'  ticularly  he  mentions  Orpheus  as  a  man  confefTedly  or  without 
doubt  oy.o^^oyyfjiircoc,  infpired  by  a  holy  fpirit  (/) ;  though,  as 
Origen  obferves,  Orpheus  wrote  more  impious  fables  concerning 
the  gods  than  Homer  himfelf.  The  latter  Platonifts  and  Pytha- 
goreans, after  Chriftianity  appeared,  pretended  to  frequent  im- 
pulfes,  revelations,  infpirations,  and  divine  communications,  which 
proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  philofophy,  as  it  llgnifies  true 
wifdom,  or  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  ought  to  proceed 
from  God,  in  order  to  its  having  a  proper  authority  on  the  minds 
of  men  :  but  as  they  were  not  able  to  produce  folid  proofs  of 
their  divine  mifTion,  their  philofophy  and  pretences  fell  together  : 
vvhilfl:  theChriftian  religion,  which  in  reality  had  its  original  from 
heaven,  though  deftitute  of  all  worldly  advantages,  yet  being  at- 
tended with  the  moft  convincing  evidences  of  a  divine  authority, 
effeded  that  which  philofophy  could  never  have  accomplifhed,  in 
fubverting  that  fyftem  of  Pagan  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  which 
had  the  prefcription  of  many  ages  to  plead,  and  which  feemed  fo 
firmly  eftablifhed,  that  no  merely  human  wifdom  or  power  was 
able  to  overturn  it. 

(/)  Origen.  coiit.  Celf.  lib.  vii.  p.  359,  et  ibid.  p.  367. 
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CHAP.      XI. 

The  qffeBed  obfcurity  of  the  Ragan  philofophers  another  caufe  which 
rendered  them  unfit  to  infirucl  the  people  in  religion.  Infiead  of 
clearly  explaining  their  fentiments  on  the  moft  important  fubjeSlSy 
they  careftdly  concealed  them  from  the  vulgar.  To  which  it  may- 
be added,  that  fome  of  them  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts,  to  defiroy  all 
certainty  and  evidence,  and  to  unfettle  men's  minds  as  to  the  belief 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion  :  and  even  the  befi 
and  great efi  of  them  acknowledged  the  darknefs  and  uncertainty  they- 
were  under,  efpe daily  in  divine  matters, 

ANOTHER  obfervation  which  is  proper  to  be  made  con- 
cerning the  antient  philofophers  is,  that  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  amongft  them,  in  difoourfing  of  the  principles  of  their 
pbifofophy,  efpecially  when  they  treated  of  religion  and  divine 
things,  involved  their  fentiments  in  great  obfcurity,  and  were  fo 
far  from  intending  them  for  general  ufe,  that  they  carefully  con- 
cealed them  from  the  people. 

The  Egyptians,  whofe  wifdom  was  io  much  admired  and  cele- 
brated among  the  antients,  were  particularly  remarkable  for  this. 
They  had,  befides  their  popular  theology,  another  which  they  kept 
fccret,  and  only  communicated  to  a  few  feleft  perfons,  whom  they 
thought  fit  to  be  intrufted  with  it.     Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 

him- 
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himfelf  lived  in  Egypt,  obferves,  that  "  the  Egyptians  did  not 
"  expofe  their  religous  myfteries  promifcuoufly  to  all;  nor  did 
"  they  communicate   the   knowledge   of  divine  thin<^s  to  the 
"  people,  but  to  thofe  only  who  were  to  fucceed  to  the  king- 
"  dom,  and  to  thofe  of  the  priefts  whom  they  judged  befl  quali- 
"  fied  for  it  by  their  birth   and  extradion,  by  their  education 
"  and  their  learning  {m)."     Plutarch  fays  the  fame  thing  in  his 
treatife  De  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  {n)  where  he  alfo  obferves,  that  they  were 
wont  to  place  fphynxes  before  their  temples,  to  fignify  that  their 
theology  had  an  enigmatical  meaning  in  it.     And  Origen  in- 
forms us,  that  not  only  the  Egyptians,  but  the  Perfians,  Syrians, 
Indians,  and  other  nations,  had  a  fecret  theology  diftindl  from  the 
common,  and  known  only  to  their  wife  men  3  whilft  the  "  UioI^toh 
"  —the  vulgar  and  unlearned,"  hearing  only  certain  fables  which 
they  knew  not  the  meaning  of,  looked  no  farther  than  the  outward 
fymbols  (0).     As  to  the  Greeks,  Orpheus  and  the  elde/l  poets  and 

[m)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib  v.  p.  670,    Edit.  Potter. 
{n)  Plut.  Oper.   torn.  ii.  p.  254, 

{0)  Orig.  cont.  Celf.  lib.  i.  p.  1 1.  We  arc  told  alfo,  that  the  antient  Chinefe 
ph.iofophcrs,  u  ho  were  the  founders  of  the  feft  of  the  learned,  had  their  fymbols 
and  hieroglyphics  ;  and  that  the  books  which  confain  the  fpecniative  part  of  the 
Chinefe  dodrine  are  full  of  thofe  fymbols,  and  treat  of  the  myfteries,  and  efficient 
caufes  of  numbers.  It  is  alfo  obfervcd  concerning  the  three  principal  feds  of  China 
that  they  have  two  fcvcral  forts  of  doftrines ;  one  private,  which  they  look  upon 
as  true,  and  is  only  underftood  by  the  learned,  and  profeffed  by  them  under  the 
veil  of  fymbols  aixl  figures  ;  the  other  vulgar  and  popular,  which  by  their  learned 
men  is  looked  upon  as  (alfe  in  the  fuperficial  found  of  the  words.  This  they  make 
life  of  for  government,  and  in  their  civil  worflrip,  for  inclining  the  people  to  -ood 
and  deterring  them  from  evil.  See  F.  Longobardi's  treatife  in  Navarette's  Account 
or  the  empire  of  China,  in  Chwrchill's  Colkaion  of  Travels,  &c.  vol.  i,  p.  174. 
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philofophers,  who  derived  much  of  their  learning  and  philofophy 
from  Egypt,  did  alfo,  like  the  Egyptians,  wrap  up  their  doftrines 
of  divine  things  in  fables ;  whereby  they  came  in  time  to  be  Ipft, 
or  greatly  depraved.     Pythagoras  to  fables  fubftituted  numbers 
and  obfcure  fymbols,  which  were  explained  only  to  his  difciples, 
and  not  to  them  till  after  a  tedious  preparation.     Nor  was  the 
meaning  of  them  long  preferved  and  underftood  even  among  thofe 
of  his  own  fe6t.     A  remarkable  inflance  of  which  we  have  in  the 
different  explications  given  by  them  of  the  Tetradlys,  on  which 
they,  after  Pythagoras,  laid  fo  great  a  ftrefs.     Concerning  which 
fee  Burnet's  Archa^olog.  lib.  i.  cap.  1 1 .    where  he  gives  a  long 
catalogue  of  antients  and  moderns,  who  were  divided  about  the 
meaning  of  the  Tetradtys.     And  certain  it  is,  that  a  great  obfcu- 
rity  reigned  all  along  in  the  Pythagoric  fchool.     Socrates  was  the 
firft  among  the  philofophers,  and  almoft  the  only  one,  who  ufed 
a  plain  and  familiar  manner  of  inflrudion.     But  then  he  treated 
chiefly  of  things  of  a  moral  and  civil  nature,  and  meddled  very 
little  with  the  fpeculations  of  the  philofophers  about  the  gods,  and 
the  nature  of  things  ;  but  declined  and  difcouraged  fuch  enquiries. 
Xenophon  in  an  epiftle  to  ^fchines,  cited  by  Eufebius,  blames 
thofe  who,  quitting  the  plain  and  fimple  philofophy  of  Socrates, 
were  in  love  with  Egypt,  and  the  TioaTuS ni  a-ocpicc,  the  portentous 
wZ/^w/z  of  Pythagoras.     This,  as  Eufebius  obferves,  was  intended 
againil  Plato  (/).     And  indeed  the  greateft  admirers  of  that  fa- 
mous philofopher  muft  own  that  he  is  often  obfcure,  and  treats  his 
fubjedt,  efpecially  when  he  is  difcourfmg  on  divine  things,  in  a 
manner  no  way  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  people.     Hence 

{f)  Prxpar.  Evangel,  lib.  xlv.  cap.  12.  p.  74i> 
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the  ridicule  caft  upon  him  by  the  comic  poet  Amphys,  mentioned 
by  Laeitius.  "  The  good  whatever  it  is  that  you  expedt  to  get 
"  from  this,  I  underfland  lefs  than  I  do  Plato's  good  [q)."  And 
the  reafon  is  given  by  Alcinous,  in  his  account  of. Plato's  philofo- 
phy,  chap.  27.  *'  That  which  is  worthy  of  honour,  fuch  as  the 
"  Supreme  Good,  he  [Plato]  conceived  not  eafy  to  be  found, 
"  and  if  found  not  fafe  to  be  declared  (r)."  Or,  as  Plato  himfelf 
exprelTes  it,  "  tov  y.(viv  iroimyw  ^  TrctTt^a,  T«Jg  tS  yravTos  hpsTv  to 
"  ipyov,  ^  luao'i'Jx  hi  xai-ras  cliurccrov  Kiyuv  (j). — It  is  a  difficult 
"  matter  to  find  out  the  Maker  and  Parent  of  the  univerfe,  and 
"  when  you  have  found  him  to  declare  him  to  all  is  impoflible." 
Or,  as  Cicero  gives  the  fenfe,  "  to  declare  him  to  the  vulgar  is 
"  unlawful. — Indicare  in  vulgus  nefas,"  Fieinu-,  in  his  argu- 
ment on  Plato's  feventh  book  of  laws,  taking  notice  of  Plato's 
flying,  that  the  things  he  had  faid  hitherto  feemed  to  him  to  be 
like  poetry,  and  not  without  a  kind  of  infpiration  from  the  gods, 
obfervcs  upon  it,  that  "  by  this  he  fignifies,  that  all  his  writings 
"  to  that  time,  that  is,  to  his  old  age,  were  in  fome  fort  divinely 
"  infpired,  and  difpofed  in  a  poetical  figurative  manner,  and  for 
"  the  moil  part  to  be  explained  allegorically.  And  therefore  in 
"  his  epiflles  he  fays,  that  his  true  meaning  was  comprehended 
"  by  none,  or  by  a  very  few,  and  that  with  difficulty,  by  a  kind 
"  of  prophetic  fagacity.  In  his  fignificat  omnia  ejus  fcripta  in. 
"  earn  ufque  diem,  id  eft  fenium,  efle  quodammodo  divinitus  in- 
"  fpirata,  atque  poetica  figura  difpofita,  ut  fint  allegorice  plurimum 

(.3)  Dlog.  Laeit.  lib.  iii.  fegm.  27. 

(r)  See  Stanley's  Hillory  of  Philofophy,  p.  192. 

(j)  PUt.  Oper.  p.  636.   G.  Edit,  Lugd. 
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"  exponenda.     Ob  id,  in  eplftolis  alt  mentem  quam  vel  a  nullo, 
"  vel  a  quam  pauciflimis,  et  vix  tandem  ex  quadam  vaticinii  fa- 
"  gacitate  poffe  comprehendi  (/)."     Ficinus  probably  had  an  eye 
to  a  paffage  in  Plato's  epiftle  to  Dion's  friends,  in  which  he  fays, 
that  none  of  thofe  who  thought  they  knew  the  things  which  were 
the  fubjefts  of  his  meditations  rightly  underflood  them  :   nor  had 
he  ever  written,  nor  would  write  of  them,  fo  as  to  explain  them 
clearly  to  others  :  and  that  if  it  had  feemed  to  him  proper  to  ex- 
plain them  in  word  or  writing  to  the  vulgar,  he  could  not  have 
done  a  more  excellent  thing  in  life  than  to  produce  to  the  public 
what  was  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  to  bring  nature  into  a  clear  and 
open  light :   but  that  he  thought  the  attempting  to  publifli  thefe 
things  would  not  be  of  ufe  to  men,  a  very  few  excepted,  who  are 
able  of  themfelves  to  find  out  and  improve  the  hints  which  are 
given  them  (ti).     Thefe  things  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  ex- 
plain, related  probably  to  his  fublimer  fpeculations  concerning  the 
Supreme  God,  the  chiefefi:  Good.     And  I  think  from  the  account 
Plato  himfelf  gives  of  his  own  writings,  we  cannot  well  be  fure  at 
this  diftance  that  we  hit  upon  his  true  meaning,  and  therefore 
ought  not  lay  any  great  flrefs  upon  what  we  imagine  to  be  his 
notions.     Origen,  who  had  a  great  efteem  for  Plato,   obferves, 
that  very  few  profited  by  his  beautiful  and  accurate  difcourfes,  and 
that  his  works  were  only  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  (.v).     The 
latter  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans,  Plotinus,  lamblichus,  Proclus, 
and  others,  affed  a  myflical  theology :   and  though  there  are  ex- 

(0  Plato  Oper,  p.  856,  857. 

{ii)  Ibid.  p.  719.   A.  B. 

(jc)  Orig.  cont.  Celfum,  lib.  vi.  in  initio,  p.  275. 
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cellent  things  in  their  writings,  they  are  no  way  accommodated 
to  the  ufe  af  the  people.  Now  whatever  was  the  caufe  of  this 
obfcurity  in  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  Pagan  philolbphers,  whe- 
tlier  it  was  owing  to  their  not  having  had  juft  and  clear  ideas 
themfelves  of  thefe  matters,  or  to  a  fear  of  their  being  accounted 
enemies  to  the  popular  religion,  or  to  their  being  of  opinion  that 
the  people  were  not  fitted  to  receive  thefe  difcoveries,  but  would 
make  a  wrong  ufc  of  them  ;  to  which  foever  of  thefe  caufes  this 
obfcurity  was  owing  (and  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  all  thefe  caufes 
contributed  to  it)  it  (liews  they  were  not  well  qualified  to  lead  the 
people  into  the  right  knowledge  of  religion,  nor  could  their  in- 
ftrudions  be  of  general  ufe.  But  it  is  the  great  advantage  and 
glory  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  that  as  it  vyas  defigned  to  promote 
the  falvation  of  all,  fo  it  was  publiflied  clearly  and  openly  to  the 
people,  that  it  might  be  of  univerfal  benefit,  for  inftruding  men  in 
the  right  knowledge  of  God  and  religion.  Some  learned  and  in- 
genious perfons  have  indeed  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  Plato  and 
the  other  philofophers,  who  kept  theirdodrines  fecret  from  the  peo- 
ple, by  obferving,  that  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion  made  the 
fame  diftindion  among  his  hearers,  and  fpoke  darkly  to  the  people 
io  parables  (^),  what  he  afterwards  explained  fully  to  his  difciples, 
Mark  iv.  34.  But  it  fbould  be  confidered,  that  the  parables  there 
referred  to,  particularly  relate  to  the  different  reception  his  Gofpel 
would  meet  with  among  thofe  to  whom  it  fliould  be  publiflied, 
the  progrefs  it  would  make  in  the  v/orld,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind;  which  it  was  not  as  yet  proper  openly  to  declare.   He  therefore 

{y)  See  Geddes's  ElTay  on  the  Compofition  of  the  Antients,  p.  176,  177. 
Vol.  I.  M  m  explained 
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explained  them  privately  to  his  difciples,  with  an  intention  how- 
ever that  they  fhould  publish  them  in  the  lltteft  feafon.     And  ac- 
cordingly at  that  very  time  he  faid  to  his  difciples,   that  their 
"  candle"  was  not  to  be  "  put  under  a  bufliel,  but  in  a  candle- 
"  ftick/'  that  it  might  give  light  to  all.     "  For  there  is  nothing 
"  hid   which  fhall  not  be  manifefted :    neither  was  any  thing 
"  fecret,  but  that  it  fhould  come  abroad."   Mark  iv.  21,  22.    Or, 
as  he  elfewhere  expreffeth  it,  "  there  is  nothing  covered  that  fhall 
"  not  be  revealed,  and  hid  that  fhall  not  be  known.    What  I  tell 
"  you  in  darknels,  that  fpeak  ye  in  light,  and  what  ye  hear  in 
"  the  ear,  that  fpeak  ye  upon  the  houfe  tops."   Matt.  x.  26,  a/. 
Thofe  very  parables,  with  his  expolitions  of  them,  were  afterwards 
publifhed  to  the  world.     And  he  commiflioned  his  apoflles  to 
"  go  into  all  the  world,"  and  "  preach  the  Gofpel  to  every  crea- 
«•  ture  j"  or,  as  it  is  elfewhere  exprefTed,  "  todifciple  all  nations, 
"  teaching  them  to  obferve  all  things  whatfoevcr  he  had  com- 
«'  manded  them  {z).     What  St.  Paul  faith  of  himfelf  was  true  of 
all  the  apoflles,  when  he  tells  thofe  among  whom  he  preached, 
that  he  "  had  not  fhunned  to  declare  unto  them  all  the  counfel  of 
**  God  [a)."   Accordingly  the  people  were  every  where  openly  in- 
flrufted  in  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  his  glorious  attri- 
butes and  perfeftions,  the  worfhip  due  to  him,  the  vanity  of  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  methods  of 
our  redemption  by  Jefus  Chrifl,  the  gracious  terms  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  its  exceeding  great  and  precious  promifes,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  duty  required  of  us  in  the  divine  law,  the  refurredtion 


(2)  Markxvi,  15.    Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
{a)  Afts  XX.  27. 
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of  the  dead,  a  future  judgment,  and  tlie  rewards  and  punlfli- 
mfents  of  the  world  to  come.  Hence  it  was  that,  as  is  frequently 
obferved  by  the  antient  Chriflian  writers,  many  even  of  the  com- 
mon fort  of  Chriflians,  who  were  ftrangers  to  learning  and  philo- 
fophy,  knew  more  of  thefe  things,  points  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  mankind,  than  the  wife  men  and  philofophers  among 
the  Pagans. 

This  leads  to  a  third  confideration,  which  (hews,  that  the  phi- 
lofophers were  not  well  fitted  to  inftrud  mankind  in  the  right 
knowledge  of  God  and  religion :  and  that  is,  the  darknefs  and 
uncertainty  they  were  under  in  matters  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence :  and  that  it  appears  from  their  own  acknowledgments, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  offer,  efpecially  in  relation  to  divine 
things,  which  could  be  fafely  depended  upon. 

It  is  well  known,  that  fome  of  the  moft  fubtil  of  the  antient 
philofophers  abfolutely  denied  all  certainty  and  evidence.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  they  let  themfelves,  with  all  the  force  of  their 
wit  and  reafon,  to  weaken  and  fhake  the  main  principles  of  all 
religion,  and  even  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of 
God :  though  for  their  own  fafety  they  profefTed  a  great  regard 
for  the  public  religion,  and  the  legal  and  popular  deities.  Such 
were  the  feveral  kinds  of  Sceptics,  of  whom  the  Pyrrhonians  were 
the  mofl  eminent.  And  not  very  different  from  thefe  were  thofe 
of  the  New  Academy,  which  was  formed  by  Arcefilas,  farther 
improved  by  Carneades,  and  fupported  with  great  learning  and 
eloquence  by  Cicero.     Though  the  Academics  held,  that  fome 

M  m  2  things 
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thino-s  were  more  probable  than  others,  in  which  they  differed 
from  the  Pyrrhonians,  who  held  that  all  things  are  alike  doubt- 
ful and  indifferent,  yet  they  denied  that  there  is  any  thing 
which  can  be  certainly  known  or  underftood,  and  that  therefore 
we  ought  not  to  affirm  any  thing,  but  always  to  with-hold  our 
aflent  (^).  Epictetus  juftly  expofes  the  philofophy  and  manner  of 
reafoning  of  the  Sceptics  and  i\.cademics,  as  not  only  ablurd  and 
ridiculous,  but  of  pernicious  confequence  to  religion  and  good 


{b)  A  celebrated  author,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there 
was  a  real  difference  between  the  New  Academy  and  the  Sceptics.     That  the  latter 
maintained  a  perfeft  neutrality  towards  all  opinions  as  equally  uncertain  :    But  the 
Academics  admitted  a' probable  in  things,  though  they  denied  that  a  certainty  was 
to  be  attained  to.     He  cites  a  paffage  from  Cicero  De  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
where  he  fays,  "  There  are  many  things  probable,  which,  though  not  perfectly 
"  comprehended,  yet  on  account  of  their  fpecious  appearance  are  fufEcient  to  go- 
"  vern  the  life  of  a  wife  man.— Multa  zi^e.  probabilia  qus  quanquam  non  perci- 
"  perentur,  tamen  quia  vifum  haberent  quendam  infignem  et  inluflrem,  his  fapien- 
"  tis  vita  reo-eretur."     And  again  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Academic  Queflions, 
cap.  3.  he  faith,   "  We  have  many  probabilities  which  we  readily  embrace,  but 
"  dare  not  afhrm. — Nos  probabilia  multa  habemus,  qua:  fequi  facile,  affirmare  vix 
"  pofTumus*  ".     Yet  in  the  words  immediately  preceding  the  former  of  thefe  paf- 
fages,  Cicero  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Academics,  that  "  all  truths  have  fome 
"  fahhoods.  adjoined  to  them,  fo  very  like,  that  there  is  no  certain  mark  to  deter- 
"  mine  our  judgment  or  afient. — Omnibus  veris  falfa  qusedam  adjunfti  efle,  tanta 
"  fimilitudine,  ut  in  iis  nulla  infit  certa  judicandi  et  adfentiendi  nota  :"    Which 
feems  to  me  to  come  in   effeft   to  the  fceptical  principle.     The  prefent  learned 
BiOiop  of  Gloucefter  has  offered  feveral  reafons  to  flaew,  that  the  Middle  and  New 
Academy  were  in  reality  the  fame,  and  that  they  both  were  as  real  Sceptics,  as  that 
feft-which  was  fo  denominated.     For  though  they  pretended  their  end  was  to  find 
the  probable,  they  were  for  keeping  the  mind  in  an  eternal  fufpence,  and  con- 
tinued going  on,  difputing  againft  every  thing,  without  ever  finding  the  probable 
to  determine  their  judgments.     SeeDiv.  Leg.  of  Mofes,  &c.  vol.  ii.   p.  117.  ^^'^• 
4th  Ed. 

MiH'eton's  Life  of  C'cero,  vol.  ii.  p.  599,   6co.     Dubl.  Edition. 
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manners ;   and  reprefcnts  them  as  the  moft  incorrigible  of  dl 
men,  and  the  mofl  unfit  to  be  reafoned  with  U). 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  on  this  occafion,  that 
befides  the  profeffed    Sceptics  and  the  Academics,    there  were 
many  others  of  the  philofophers  who  made  loud  complaints  of  the 
.  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge.    Seneca  in  his  88th  epiftle  pro- 
duces a  long  catalogue  of  the  antients,  who  faid  that  nothing-  was 
to  be  known.     And  the  learned  Gataker  has  colledled  many  tefti- 
monies  to  this  purpofe  in  his  Annotations  on  Marcus  Antoninus, 
p.  198.  et  feq.      It  was  a  celebrated  faying  of  Socrates,  "  that  he 
"  knew  this  only,  that  he  knew  nothing."     Cicero  obferves  at 
the  latter  end  of  his  firfl:  book  of  Academic  Queftions,  that  the 
obfcurity  of  things  had  brought  Socrates  to  a  confcflion  of  his 
ignorance,    as    alio    Dcmocritus,  Anaxagoras,   Empedocles,  and 
almoft  all  the  antients :    "  omnes  paene  veteres  (</)."     And  in  his 
fecond  book  of  Academic  Queftions  he  faith,  that  "  all  know- 
"  ledge  is  obftrudled  and  encumbered  with   many  difficulties, 
"  and  that  there  is  that  obfcurity  in  the  things  themfelves,  and 
"  that  weaknefs  in  our  own  judgments,  that  it  was  not  without 
"  reafon  that  the  moft  learned  men,  and  thofe  of  the  greateft  an- 
"  tiquity,  defpaired  of  being  able  to  tind  out  that  which  they  de- 
"  fired  to  know. — Omnis  cognitio  multis  eft  obftrudta  difficultati- 
"  bus,  eaque  in  eft,    et  in  ipfis  rebus  obfcuritas,  et  in  judieiis 

(c)  Epift.  DilTert,  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  etlib.  ii.  cap.  20.  feft.  6. 
('/)  Academ.  Qneft.  lib.  i.  c.ip.  12,  ' 

"  noftn's 
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«'  noftris  infirmitas,  ut  non  fine  caufa,  et  dodtiffimi  et  antiquifll- 
"  mi  invenire  fe  polTe  quod  cuperent,  diffifi  fint  {e)." 

Elpecially  there  were  many  of  them  that  acknowledged  their 
ignorance  in  divine  matters.  MelifTus  the  Samian,  a  difciple  of 
Parmenides,  who  was  much  honoured  and  admired  by  his  coun- 
trymen, faid,  as  Laertius  informs  us,  that  "  we  ought  not  to 
"  aflert  any  thing  concerning  the  gods ;  for  we  have  no  know- 
"  ledge  of  diem  (/)•"  Plato  himfelf  has  many  things  concern- 
ing the  imperfedion  and  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge  in 
divine  matters.  In  his  Epinomis,  fpeaking  of  the  things  relating 
to  religion  and  the  worfliip  of  the  gods,  he  faith,  "  that  it  is  not 
"  poflible  for  mortal  nature  to  know  any  thing  certain  concern- 
"  ing  fuch  things  as  thefe. — ua-'srep  bcT'  oV  S'uvo.tov  USivoci  t>)  S'i'mtji 
"  q)V(jii  Twr  roiHTMv  vre^t  {g)''  To  the  fame  purpofe  in  his  fourth 
Republic,  he  faith,  "  thefe  are  things  we  do  not  know:"  and 
therefore  he  advifes  to  have  recourfe  to  the  patron  god,  as  the  pro- 
per inftruftor  and  guide  (^).  In  his  famous  allegory  of  the  phi- 
lofophic  cave,  he  fuppofes  that  at  prefent  men  are  as  it  were 
bound  down  with  fetters  in  a  fubterraneous  cave,  with  their  backs 
to  the  light,  and  unable  to  turn  their  heads  towards  it :  and  that 
till  thefe  fetters  are  loofcd  and  removed,  they  are  hindered  from 
difcerning  the  truth  and  fubftance  of  things,  and  only  fee  the 
phantoms  and  fhadows  of  them,  which  they  conceive  to  be  the 

{e)  Academ.  Qneft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 

(/)  Laert.  lib.  ix.  ftgra.  24. 

{g)  Plato  Oper.  p.  702.   E.    Edit.  Lugd.  1590. 

{h)  Ibid.  p.  448.  B,  C. 
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things  themfelves :  but  cannot  raife  their  contemplations  to  the 
nl  Qv  and  TO  aVaSrcV,  that  which  really  is,  or  that  which  is  good 
itfelf  (/). 

Ariftotlc  difapproved  and  argued  ftrongly  againft  thofe  who 
pretended  that  we  cannot  know  or  be  certain  of  any  thing.  He 
faid,  he  could  not  think,  that  what  they  called  philofophy  ought 
to  have  that  name  given  it,  fince  it  took  away  the  very  principles 
of  philofophizing  {k).  Yet  he  makes  this  remarkable  acknow- 
ledgment, that  "  as  the  eyes  of  batts  are  to  the  brightnefs  of  the 
"  day-light,  fo  alfo  is  the  underflanding  of  our  fouls  towards 
"  thofe  things  which  are  by  nature  the  moft  manifefl  of  all. — 
wa'sre^  ya.^  Xj  Tec  twv  vVH.Te^iS'<>iv  ofAjut-ocTcc  Tooi  to-  (peyyo'i  t^et  to 
x.aSr  >i/^f|ar,  bt<w5  xj  tjis  VfAiTtpai  -^v^y^i  0  yas  ttpos  tx  t>i  (puaii 
"  (pcciiS^UTaTa.  (')*" 

The  Stoics  were  of  all  the  philofophers  thofe  who  made  the 
higheft  pretenfions  to  certainty  and  evidence,  and  were  the  con- 
ftant  oppofers  of  the  Academics.  They  would  not  allow  any 
doubtful nefs  of  opinion  in  their  wife  man,  but  that  he  had  a  clear 
and  certain  comprehenfion  of  things :  yet  they  could  not  help 
fometimes  talking  in  a  different  ftrain.  Marcus  Antoninus,  tho' 
a  ftrid  Stoic,  obferves,  that  "  the  natures  of  things  are  fo  covered 
"  up  from  us,  that  to  many  philofophers,  and  thofe  no  mean 
"  ones,  all  things  feem  uncertain  and  incomprehenfible."     He 

(f)  See  the  7th  book  of  his  Republic,  in  the  beginning. 

(k)  Arift.  de  Philof.  lib.  vili.  ap.  Eufeb.  Prxp.  Evang.  fib.'xiv.  cap.  18.  p.  763. 

(/)  Aiift.  Metaphyf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 

5  adds. 
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adds,  that  "  the  Stoics  themfelves  own  it  to  be  very  difficult  to 
"  comprehend  any  thing  certainly.  All  our  judgments  are  fallible." 
So  it  is  in  the  Glafgow  tranflation  of  Antoninus.     In  the  original 

it  runs  thus,    "   Tracra  r\  r}fj.eTe^<x.  crvytcxTa^eaii  [xSTaTncorn  j      whlch 

Gataker  renders,  "  omnis  aflenfus  nofter  eft  labilis  et  mutabilis. — 
"  Every  affent  of  ours  is  liable  to  miftake  and  change  (w)".  DIo- 
dorus  Siculus  charges  the  Greek  philofophy  in  general  as  leading 
men  into  perpetual  doubts.  He  obferves,  that  they  were  con- 
tinually innovating  in  the  moil  confiderable  dodrines,  and  by  per- 
petually contradidting  one  another  ma^e  their  difciples  dubious ; 
fo  that  their  minds,  as  long  as  they  lived,  were  in  fufpence,  nei- 
ther could  they  firmly  believe  any  thing  (72).  It  may  therefore  be 
affirmed,  that  philofophy,  efpeciaily  as  it  was  managed  among 
the  Greeks,  tended  rather  to  unfettle  men's  notions  in  religion, 
and  to  unhinge  fome  of  the  main  principles  conveyed  by  antient 
tradition,  than  to  fet  the  people  right,  and  redify  their  errors  in 
the  moft  important  points  of  religious  faith  and  pradice.  This 
obfervation  fliews  how  little  the  phllofophers  were  to  be  depended 
upon :  fince  fome  of  the  greatefl:  and  beft  of  them  confeffed  on 
feveral  occafions,  that  they  had  not  any  thing  certain  to  offer  for 
the  inftrudion  of  mankind,  efpeciaily  in  things  relating  to  reli- 
gion and  the  Deity.  But  fmce  at  other  times  they  highly  extolled 
philofophy  as  the  beft  guide  to  lead  men  into  the  knowledge  of 
things  human  and  divine,  it  will  be  proper  diftindly  to  examine 
the  truth  and  juftice  of  their  pretenfions. 


{m)  Marc  Anton,  lib,  v.  f.  10. 

(n)  Stanley's  Hift.  Philof,  p.  1034.    Edit.  2d, 
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CHAP.     XII. 

'The  fourth  general  cojiftderation.  The  philcfopben  iinjit  to  inJlruSl 
the  people  in  religion,  becaufe  they  themjelves  'were  for  the  mofi 
part  very  wrong  in  their  own  riotions  of  the  Divi?2ity.  They 
ivere  the  great  corrupters  of  the  ant  lent  tradition  relating  to  the 
one  true  God  and  the  creation  of  the  world.  Many  of  thofe  wh3 
projeffed  to  fearch  into  the  origin  of  the  world,  arid  the  for/nation 
of  things,  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  without  the  interpofuion 
of  a  Deity,  The  opinions  of  thofe  philofophers  who  were  of  a  nobler 
kind  confidered.  It  is  Jloewn,  that  they  were  chargeable  with  great 
defeats,  and  no  way  proper  to  reclaim  the  nations  from  their  idola- 
try and  polytheifm. 

THE  confiderations  which  have  been  ah-eady  offered  tend 
to  fliew  how  little  was  to  be  expeded  from  the  philofo- 
phers, for  inftrudling  the  people  in  a  right  knowledge  of  God  and 
religion.  But  this  will  flill  more  convincingly  appear,  if  we  con- 
fider  what  wrong  notions  they  themfelves  entertained  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  confufion  and  abfurdity  of  their  opinions,  even  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  moft  important  article  of  all.  Religion.  Juftin  Martyr 
informs  us,  that  when  the  Pagans  were  preffed  with  the  fables  of 
the  poets  concerning  the  gods,  they  were  wont  to  allege  their 
wife  men  and  philofophers,  and  had  recourfe  to  them  as  a  ftrong 
wall  or  bulwark ;  though  he  obferves,  that  their  opinions  of  the 
Vol,  I.  N  n  philo- 
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philofophers  were  more  ridiculous  than  even  the  theology  of  the 
poets.  And  indeed  there  were  many  of  them  to  whom  this 
cenfure  might  juftly  be  applied. 

Cicero,  than  whom  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
tenets  of  the  antient  philofophers,  or  an  abler  judge  of  them, 
and  who  was  himfelf,  as  appears  from  the  paffages  above  pro- 
duced from  him,  a  great  admirer  of  philofophy,  hath  written  a 
celebrated  treatife  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods.     He  begins 
with  obferving  the  great  importance  of  the  queftion,  and  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  the  right  ordering  of  religion,  "  ad  moderandam 
"  relio-ionem  neceflaria;"  and  then  immediately  takes  notice  of 
the  prodigious  diverfity  of  fentiments  among  the  moft  learned  phi- 
lofophers on  this  fubjedl,  which,  he  fays,  v/ere  fo  many  and  vari- 
ous, that  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  them.     And  the 
account  he  gives  of  them  is  fuch,  as  we,  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  clearer  difcoveries  of  the  Deity  by  the  light  of  Divine 
Revelation,  cannot  read  without  concern  and  aftonifhment.     Nor 
V  can  any  thing,  in  my  opinion,  exhibit  a  more  melancholy  proof 
of  the  weaknefs  of  human  reafon,  when  left  to  it  felf,  and  truft- 
ing  to  its  own  force  in  matters  of  religion.     He  gives  a  long  life 
of  the  moft  celebrated  names  in  the  Pagan  world,  efpecially  among 
the  Greek  philofophers,  men  who  were  moft  admired  for  the  depth 
of  their  learning,  or  for  the  finenefs  of  their  genius  (<?).     I  fhall. 

(c)  He  mentions  Thaks,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Alcmsson,  Crgtoniates, 
Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Empedoclcs,  Anaxagoras,  Democrkus,  Di- 
ogenes Apolloniata,  Antiflhenes,  Xenocrates,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Strato,  Plato, 
Xeaophon,  Speufippus,  Aiiftotle,  Theophraftus,  Zeno,  Chryfippiis. 

2  not 
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not  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  fentiments,  for  which  I  refer  to  the 
book  itfelf,  which  is  generally  known.  He  does  not  propofe  to 
fpeak  of  thofe  who  faid  there  were  no  gods,  as  Diagoras  Melius 
and  Theodorus  Cyrenaicus ;  or  who  doubted  whether  there  were 
any,  as  Protagoras.  All  thofe  whom  he  mentions  profefled  to 
acknowledge  a  god  or  gods  of  one  kind  or  another  ;  but  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  deity  or  deities,  there  was  a  ftrange  confufion  and 
diverfity  in  their  notions.  And  almofl:  all  of  them  were  fuch  as 
every  rational  deifl  in  our  days,  who  declares  himfclf  an  admirer 
of  natural  religion,  will  readily  pronounce  to  be  abfurd  and  con- 
trary to  reafon. 

The  anticnt  philofophers  may  be  diftributed  into  two  principal 
ranks  or  clalfes.  The  one  is,  of  thofe  who  excluded  a  Divine 
mind  or  underftanding  from  any  concern  in  the  formation  of  the 
univerfe.  The  other  is,  of  thofe  who  attributed  the  frame  and 
order  of  things  to  a  moll:  wife,  powerful,  and  benign  Caufe  and 
Author. 

Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  moft  of  thofe  who  firft 
applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  in  Greece,  and  to 
fearch  into  the  nature  of  things.  Ariftotle  exprefly  tells  us,  that 
moft:  of  thofe  who  firft  philofophizcd  "  tcj-  ■xpoirm  fi?\.o(ro<prr 
"  crxvruv  01  TrMt'croi — feeing  the  fubllance  of  matter  to  remain 
"  always  the  fame,  and  that  it  was  altered  only  in  its  qualities, 
"  made  matter  to  be  the  only  principle,  or  the  firft  caufe  of  all 
"  things  that  exift  (/>)."'     And  the  fame  opinion  he  charges  upon 

(/)  Arift.  Metapliyf.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  842.  Edit.  Paris  1 629. 
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thofe  who  firft  theologized,  and  whom  he  calls  the  moft  aiitlent 
of  all,  who  made  Ocean  and  Thetis  to  be  the  firft  authors  or 
fathers  of  the  generation  of  things  {q).     The  tradition,  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  God  out  of  a  chaos,  was  of  the  higheft  an- 
tiquity, derived  from  the  firft  ages,  and  was  probably  communi- 
cated by  original  revelation  to  the  firft  parents  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  not  only  preferved  in  the  writings  of  Mofes,  but,  as  was 
hinted  before,  had  fpread  generally  through  the  nations.     The 
Pagan  philofophers  and  theologues  were  among  the  firft  that  cor- 
rupted and  perverted  this  antient  tradition,,  by  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  origination  of  all  things  out  of  a  chaos  without 
any  intelligent  caufe.     Eufebius  cites  fome  paflages  out  of  a  book 
of  Plutarch,  which  he   calls  his  Stromata,  to  fhew  the  various 
opinions  of  the  antient  Greek  philofophers,  called  Phyfici,  or  na- 
tural philofophers,  concerning  the  origin  and  compofition  of  the 
univerfe.     He  takes  notice  particularly  of  Anaximander,  Anaxi- 
menes,    Xenophanes,   Parmenides,   Metrodorus  Chius,  Enipedo- 
cles,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Diogenes  ApoUoniata  5  and  obferves, 
that  they  who  were  accounted  the  moft  eminent  of  thofe  whom 
the  Greeks  called  natural  philofophers,  in  their  difquifitions  con- 
cerning the  conftitution  of  things,  and  the  cofmogonia  or  genera- 
tion and  produdion  of  the  world,  did  not  fuppofe  any  wife  author 
or  architect  of  the  whole ;  nor  did  they  make  the  leaft  mention 
of  God  in  it  (r).     The  moft  antient  philofophers  were  very  fond 
of  enquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  firft  caufes 
and  principles  of  things ;  and  trufting  to  the  force  of  their  own 


{q)  Arift.  Metaphyf.  ubi  fiipra,  p.  843. 

(r)  Eufeb.  Prspar.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  cap.  8.   p.  22,  et  feq. 
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genius,  they  attempted,  as  if  they  had  been  fo  many  makers  of 
worlds,  to  form  fchemes  of  their  own,  concerning  the  formation 
of  things  J  and,  dropping  God  out  af  the  account,  valued  them- 
felves  upon  fliewing  how  the  world  might  be  made  without  him. 
But  as  a  jufl  judgment  upon  them,  and  to  the  difgrace  of  human 
reafon,  they  run  into  hypothefes  fo  abfurd  and  extravagant,  that 
we  are  ready  to  wonder  how  they  could  enter  into  the  head  of 
any  man  of  fenfe.  How  rare  a  thing  it  had  been  among  the  an- 
tient  Greek  philofophers  to  introduce  an  intelligent  mind,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  and  order  of  the  univerfe,  appears  from  the 
great  joy  Socrates  exprefl^d,  when  he  heard  that  Anaxagoras  had 
writ  a  book  in  v/hich  he  declared,  that  an  underftanding  mind  is 
the  caufe  of  all  things,  and  the  author  of  that  beautiful  order  that 
is  to  be  obferved  in  them.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  new  dif- 
covery,  which  he  had  not  met  with  in  the  books  of  other  philo- 
fophers j  though  he  complains  of  his  difappointment,  when  he 
found  that  philofopher  did  not  apply  this  notion,  as  he  expedted 
he  would  have  done,  to  the  accounting,  for  the  particular  pha^no-  • 
mena  of  nature.  . 

Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus  have  been  particularly  ' 
taken  notice  of  for  their  abfurd  fchemes  concerning  the  formation 
of  the  world  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms.  But  the  fchemes 
of  many  others  of  the  antient  philofophers  were  really  no  lefs 
abfurd,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  origin  of  things  with- 
out the  interpofition  and  contrivance  of  an  infinite  underftand- 
ing  mind.     And  yet  they  all  of  them  profelled  to  acknowledge  a 

god-- 
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god  or  gods  (5) ;   for  the  people  would  not  have  endured  thehi 
if  they  had  abfolutely  denied  a  Deity.     Epicurus  himfelf  aflerted, 
that  there  are  gods ;  and  pretended  to  argue  from  the  innate  ideas 
of  the  gods  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men(/).     And  here 
by     ilnvay  we  may  obfervc  the  great  ignorance  of  the  Athenians, 
the  mofl  learned  and  polite    people   of  Greece,  in  matters  of 
religion.     They  (hewed  no  public  marks  of  refentment  againfl: 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  fchemes  which  were  really  atheiftical, 
and  which  by  excluding  God  from  the  creation  or  government  of 
the  world  tended  to  fubvert  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and 
yet  baniflied  Anaxagoras,   and  put  Socrates  to  death,    both  of 
whom  taught  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a  wife  and  under- 
Handing  mind,  becaufe  they  fufpeded  them  to  have  no  great 
regard  for  the  popular  deities.     And  that  the  atheiftical  fchemes 
advanced  by  many  of  the  philofophers  had  a  very  bad  effed;,  and 
made  no  fmall  progrefs  among  the  people,  appears  from  what 
Plato  fays  in  the  beginning  of  his  tenth  book  of  laws,  where  he 
complains,  that  there  were  many,  efpecially  of  the  younger  fort, 
who  maintained,   that   "  the  heavens,  the  animals,  plants,  and 
"  all  things  were  produced,  not  by  underftanding,  nor  by  any  god, 

[s)  Thofe  of  them  who  made  matter  the  only  firft  principle,  made  a  fliew  of 
maintaining  one  firft  caufe,  one  eternal  and  neceflarily  exiftent  principle,  which 
they  called  God.  But  then  they  fubdivided  this  into  particular  deities.  Thus 
Anaximander  and  Anaxlmenes,  who  held  an  infinite  matter  to  be  the  principle 
from  which  all  things  flo-^v,  and  into  which  all  things  return,  held  innumerable 
gods  and  worlds,  fucceffivel'y  rifingand  falling*. 

(/)  See  what  Velleius  the  Epicurean  fays  to  this  purpofe,  ap.  Cic.  De  nat.  Deer. 
Jib.  i.  cap.  17. 

*  Cic.  De  nat.  Dsor.   lib.  i.  cap.  lo.     Plat.  De  Placit.  Phil.  lib.  i,  c.  3.  ) 
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"  nor  by  art  or  flcill,  but  by  nature  and  fortune- — o-jtrzi  -Z  tJ;^-/;," 
i.  e,  by  an  unintelligent  nature  and  chance  :  and  that  "  thefe  fort 
"  of  fpeeches  were  Ipread  in  a  manner  univerfally  among  all 
men.— KaTSC'urapjw.eroJ  0/  roiavTot  Koyoi  iv  ro?i  Trccaii;  W5  eiroi 
"  iiwiiv,  cci'SrpMTTots  {u)."  This  was  before  the  days  of  Epicurus  j 
and  it  is  well  known  that  his  numerous  fed,  which  openly 
avowed  that  dodrine,  made  a  great  progrefs  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  giving  an  account  of  the  fentiments  of  the 
antients,  efpecially  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  concerning  the  origin 
of  things,  takes  no  notice  of  the  Deity  as  having  any  concern  in 
it  (x).  Laertius  tells  us  from  Manetho  and  Hecataeus,  that  the 
Egyptians  held  matter  to  be  the  principle  of  things  {y).  And 
Porphyry  in  his  letter  to  Anebo,  an  Egyptian  prieft,  as  cited  by 
Eufebius,  obferves,  that  Chasremon,  and  others  of  the  learned 
Egyptians,  acknowledged  no  other  gods  than  the  ftars,  and  the 
fun,  whom  they  affirmed  to  be  the  demiurgus  or  architeifl  of  the 
world,  and  that  they  applied  the  ftories  of  Ifis  and  Oliris,  and 
other  facred  fables,  to  the  courfe  of  tlie  fun,  the  motions  and 
afpeds  of  the  flars,  their  rifings  and  fettings,  to  the  river  Nile,  and 
other  natural  and  inanimate  things,  and  made  no  mention  of  any 
living  or  incorporeal  natures  or  elTences ;  and  that  they  made  even 
thofe  things  which  are  in  the  power  of  our  own  wills  to  depend 

{u)  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  x.  Oper.  p.  666.   B.   Edit.  LugJ. 

(x)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  6,  7.  et  Eufcb.  Prapar.  Evangel,  lib,  i.  cap.  7, 

(y)  Laert.  ia  Procem.  fegm.  10-. 
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on  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  binding  all  things  in  the  inevitable 
chains  of  neceflity.     Eufebius  remarks  upon  this  occafion,  that 
,even  in  the  arcane  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  no  other  but  the 
.ftars  of  heaven,  wandering  and  fixed,  were  placed  by  them  in  the 
number  of  their  gods.     And  that  they  did  not  acknowledge  any 
incorporeal  maker  or  architedl  of  the  univerfe,  nor  attribute  the 
forming  or  ordering  of  it  to  any  reafon  or  wifdom  which  effeded 
it,  or  to  any  intelligent  natures  which  do  not  fall  under  the  fenfes, 
but  only  to  the  vifible  fun.     And  that  therefore  they  made  all 
things  depend  upon  the  neceflity  of  fate,  and  the  motions  and  in- 
fluences of  the  fl:ars :    which  opinion,  Eufebius  faith,   prevailed 
among  them  in  his   time  (2).      Dr.  Cudworth  indeed  fliarply 
blames  Eufebius  for  pafling  fo  fevere  a  cenfure  on  the  Egyptian 
theology,  and  for  pufliing  his  charge  againfl:  the  Heathens  in  this 
and  other  infl:ances  with  too  much  rigour.     But  all  that  the  tefti- 
monies  .produced  by  the  learned  Do(?:or  prove,  is  only  that  this 
was  not  the  univerfal  dodrine  of  all  the  Egyptian  wife  men.     But 
that  many  of  their  learned  men  and  philofophers  were  of  thefe 
ientiments  the  paflage  quoted  from  Porphycy  fufliciently  fliews. 
And  Eufebius  feems  to  afl*ei:t,  as  from  his. own  knowledge,  that  it 
continued  to   be  a  prevailing  dodrine  among   them  when  he 
wrote.     Nor  is  lamblicus,  upon  whofe  teftimony  Dr.  Cudworth 
feems  chiefly  to  rely,  much  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  account 
\\e.  gives  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  which,  by  this  learned  writer's 
own  acknowledgment,    he   takes  pains   in  feveral  infl:ances   to 
difguife. 

(2)  Prsepar.  Evangel,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  p.  92,  .93.  .et  ibid.  cap.  13.  p.  119.   A. 
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I  would  obferve  by  the  way,  that  the  account  which  the  learned 
Chinefe  give  of  the  origination  of  things,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  that 
of  thole  antient  Greek  and  Egyptian  philofophers.    They  fay  there 
muft  of  neceffity  be  a  firfl:  caufe  or  principle  of  all  things :  which 
they  call  Li  and  Tai-kie,  the  reafon  and  ground  of  all  nature. 
And  that  this  firll  caufe  is  an  infinite  being,  incorruptible,  pure, 
fubtil,  without  bodily  (hape,  and  without  beginning  or  end.    If  we 
were  to  judge  merely  by  thefe  epithets  of  the  firfl:  caufe,  we  might 
be  apt  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  their  philofophy. 
But  they  alfo  fuppofe  this  firfl  caufe  to  be  void  of  life,  intelligence, 
and  liberty  {a).     They  are  very  particular  in  their  enquiries  how- 
all  things  are  produced  out  of  this  univerfal  fubflance,  and  what 
are  the  feveral  changes  and  converfions  through  which  they  pafs : 
but  they  make  the  produdion  of  the  univerfe  to  be  entirely  na- 
tural and  accidental,  not  the  efi:ed  of  an  underftanding  mind  and 


(a)  Mr.  De  Voltaire  in  his  Hifloire  Univerfelle,  as  I  find  him  quoted  by  the 
Abbe  Gauchet  Lettrcs  Critiques,  torn.  iv.  lettre  36,  praifes  the  Literati  of  China; 
for  that,  "  leaving  the  Aiperltitions  as  a  grofTer  food  to  the  people,  the  inagiflrates 
"  and  men  of  letters  are  nouridied  by  a  purer  fubftancc."   What  the  pure  religion  of 
the  Chinefe  Literati  Is,  who  are  fo  much  cried  up  by  many  of  thofe  that  fet  up  for 
the  patrons  of  natural  religion,  may  be  clearly  fecn  in  the  treatife  of  F.  Longo- 
bardi  here  referred  to.     He  gives  an  account  of  feveral  converfations  he  had  with 
the  mod  learned  Mandarins.    That  they  laughed  at  the  Chriftian  account  of  a  living 
intelligent  Being,  who  created  and  governeth  all  things.     And  particularly  he  men- 
tions one  Li  King,  an  eminent  Doftor  and  Mandarin,  who,  when  the  father  mif- 
fionaries  alfertcd,  that  there  is  one  living,  immortal,  and  omnipotent  God,  who  re- 
wards every  man  according  to  his  aftions,  pofitively  denied  there  was  any  fuch  God, 
or  a  heaven  or  hell,  as  things  never  heard  of  in  his  [the  learned]  feft.     The  fame 
author  declares,  that  he  had  converfed  with  great  numbers  of  their  learned  men 
and  Mandarins  in  feveral  parts  of  China,  during  the  many  years  he  refided  there, 
and  found  that  they  all  iigreed  in  thefe  notions.    See  the  book  above  quoted,  p.  196, 
107,   ipS- 

Vol.  I.  O  o  will. 
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will.  The  reader  may  fee  a  particular  account  of  all  this,  con- 
firmed from  Chinefe  books  of  the  greatefl  authority  among  the 
learned  fedl,  in  F.  Longobardi's  treatife  before  referred  to,  and 
which  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  Navarette's  account  of  the 
empire  of  China ;  and  Navarette  himfelf  affirms  from  his  owri 
knowledge,  that  the  learned  Chinefe  are  fo  ftrongly  attached  to 
thefe  notions,  that  nothing  can  perfuade  them  to  the  contrary. 
See  Navarette's  Account  of  China  in  the  firft  volume  of  Churchill's 
CoUeftion  of  Travels,  &c.  p.  113,  and  p.  137,  et  feq. 

It  will  be  eafily  allowed,  that  the  authors  and  defendeFS  of  the 
fchemes  of  philofophy  which  have  been  mentioned,  were  no  way 
proper  to  inftrudl  the  people  in  the  right  knowledge  of  God  and 
religion.     Bat  it  may  be  faid,  there  were  others  of  a  nobler  cha- 
radter.     Admirable  paflages  have  been  produced  froqi  their  writ- 
ings, dill  extant,  concerning  the  exiftence,  the  perfeftr84:is,  the 
attributes  and  providence  of  the  Deity..    They  argued  from^^c 
illuftrious  charafters  of  wifdom  and  defign,  of  goodnefs  and  be- 
aignity,  which  appear  in  the  frame  and  conftitution  of  the  world  j, 
that  it  did  not  owe  its  original  to  an  undefigning  chance,  or  a 
felind  unintelligent  nature,  but  tliat  there  is  a  mofl  wife  and  be- 
nign and  powerful  Mind,  which  formed  this   univerfal  fyilem,. 
and  is  the  Caufe  of  the  order  and  harmony  whieh  is  vifible  in  it. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  thefe  philofophers  their  juft  praifes. 
They  certainly  deferve  to  be  honourably  diftinguifhed  from  thofe 
who  afcribed  all  to  chance  or  mere  unintelligent  matter.     I  loolc 
upon  fome  of  them  to  have  been  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence, for  putting  a  check  to  the  progrefs  of  atheifm,  and  for 

gre- 
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preferving  fome  remains  of  religion,  when  hy  the  delufions  of  a 
falfe  and  vain  philofophy,  it  was  in  danger  of  being  extinguifhed, 
among  perfons  pretending  to  a  knowledge  and  penetration  above 
the  vulgar.  Yet  upon  the  moil:  impartial  enquiry  it  will  appear, 
that  the  notions  of  thefe  beft  of  the  philofophers,  with  regard  to 
that  great  and  fundamental  article  of  all  religion,  the  knowledge 
and  worfliip  of  ti)e  one  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
univerfe,  were  in  many  inftances  very  defeftive;  and  mixed  with 
fuch  dangerous  errors,  as  rendered  them  not  very  fit  to  be  the 
guides  and  inftrudors  of  mankind,  and  to  recover  the  nations  from 
the  idolatry  and  polytheifm  into  which  they  were  fallen. 

I  fliall  take  notice  of  the  fentiments  of  fome  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated among  them. 

Thales  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  introduced  philofophy 
into  Greece  :    and  concerning  his  fentimens  the  learned  are  not 
agreed.     Ariaotle  feems  to  reckon  him  among  thofe  philofophers 
who  made  matter  the  only  principle  and  caufe  of  all  things  [b). 
But  according  to  Cicero,  Thales  held  that  all  things  had'^their 
origin  from  water,    but  that  God  was  the  mind  which  out  of 
water  faHiioned  all   things.     «  Thales  Milefius,  qui  primus  de 
"  talibus  rebus  qusefivit,  aquam  dixit  efle  initium  rerum  :  deum 
"  autem  eam  mentem  quae  ex  aqua  cunda  fingeret((r)"     In  this 
he  is  followed  by  Minucius  Felix  and  Laftantius.     But  St.  Auftin, 
who  no  doubt  was  well  acquainted  with  that  paffage  of  Cicero, 

{/';  Ariil.  Jletaphyf.  lib.  i.  cap.  3, 
{i)  De  nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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feems  to  have  paid  no  great  regard  to  it :  for  having  obferved  that 
Thales  made  water  to  be  the  principle  of  things,  out  cf  which 
the  world  and  all  things  in  it  had  their  exigence  ;  he  pofitively 
afhrms,  that  this  philoibpher  did  not  fuppofe  a  divine  mind  to 
have  had  any  efficiency  or  fuperintendency  in  the  formation  of  the 
univerfe.    •  "  Nihil  huic  operi  quod  mundo  confiderato  tarn  admi- 
"  rabile  afpicimus,  ex  divina  mente  prapofuit  {d)"     But  if  Ci- 
cero's account  of  Thales's  opinion  be  admitted,  it  fliews  that  he 
preferved  the  primitive  tradition,  that  God  framed  the  earth  out 
of  a  chaos,  or  mafs  of  fluid  matter.     Thales  might  probably  have 
learned  it  in  the  e^ftern  parts  to  which  he  travelled  :  and  he  hin>- 
felf  is  faid  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  extradlion.     Minucius  Felix 
thinks  it  was  too  fublime  to  he  of  his  own  invention,  and  that  it 
came  originally  from,  a  divine  revelation  or  tradition  (e).     Laer- 
tius  mentions  a  faying  of  Thales,  which  if  it  may  be  depended 
upon  feems  to  confirm  what  Cicero  fays  of  him,  viz.  "  That  the 
"  world  is  the  fairefl:  or  moft  beautiful  of  things,  for  it  is  the 
"  w-ork  of  God. — To/Va  ya^  S'ga  (/)•"     ^^^  Plutarch  gives  it  a 
Httle  otherwife,  and  as  fome  think  more  accurately,  thus ;  that 
"  the  world  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  things,  for  whatfoever  is  or- 
"  derly  and  fitly  proportioned  is  a  part  of  it  {g)."     But  whatever 
may  be  faid  of  Thales  himfelf,  none  of  thofe  who  followed  him 
in  the  Ionic  fchool,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  till  the  time  of 

(J)  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  p.  146.   Edit.  Bened. 

(tf)  WQa.  Fel.  cap.  xix.  p.  149,   150.    Edit.  var.  Lugd.  Bat.  i6;2. 

(/)  Laert.  lib.  i.  fegm.  35,. 

i^g)  lacoQvivlo  feptemfapientum.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  I5i-   C. 

•2  Anaxa- 
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Anaxagoras,  attributed  the  formation  of  the  world  to  an  intelli- 
gent mind  [h). 

Pythagoras,  who  was  a  little  pofterior  to  Thales,  was  a  philofo- 
pher  of  great  name,  and  the  foujidcr  of  what  is  called  the  Italic 
fchool.  He  has  been  reckoned  among  the  afferters  of  one  God, 
and  an  incorporeal  mind.  Ladlantius  fays  of  him,  "  Pythao-oras 
"  unum  Deum  confitetur  dicens  incorporalem  effe  meniem." 
But  he  affedled  fo  great  an  obfcurity,  that  if  he  had  been  never  fo 

(/;)  The  learned  Dr.  Cfampbell  feems  not  be  well  fatisfied  with  the  account  given 
of  Thales'3  opinion  in  the  pafTuge  above  quoted  from  Cicero.     He  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  Th.ales  affigned  water  as  the  only  principle  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  world:  and  fays,  he  knows  of  no  phiiofupher,  that  fingle  paffage  of  Cicero  ex- 
cepted, who  explains  his  opinion  otherwife.     He  alfo  obferves,   that  the  padliae  ia 
Cicero  is  lame  and  ImperfecT:,  and  confcqiicntly  very  perplexed  and  obfciire.  °But 
in  this  I  cannot  agree  with  that  learned  ainhor.     The  words  in  which  Thales's 
opinion  is  reprefented  arc  very  clear  and  exprefs.     It  is  true,  that  the  following 
words  in  which  Vellelus  endeavours  to  refute  that  opinion  are  very  perplexed.    And 
it  is  generally  thought  that  the  place  is  corrupted.     Lambinus  has  propped  one 
emendation,  and  Dr.  Davles  another.     This  however  may  be   gathered  from  it 
that  Vellelus  fuppofed  Thale3  to  have  held  that  mind  was  fome'way  joined  with 
the  water  in  order  to  the  produ(5ti.)n  and  formation  of  things.     If  the  meanintr  be, 
that  Thales  held  God  to  be  united  to  the  watry  mafs  as  the  foul  of  the  world,''it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  was  his  opinion.     And  it  is  what  Plutarch  feems  to  intend 
when  he  tells  us,  that  Thales  faid,  "  the  mind  or  intelligence  of  the  world  is  God." 
De  Placit.  Phil.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.     And  this  may  help  us  to  account  for  that  noted 
faying  of  Thales,  that  "  all  things  are  full  of  gods."     For  if  he  held  God  to  be 
the  foul  of  the  world,  he  might  look  upon  particular  fouls  and  intelligent  beings, 
as  Pythagoras  and  the   Stoics  did  afterwards,    to  be  portions   of  the    unlverfal 
foul ;  and  upon  particular  parts  of  the  univerfe,  as  animated  with  this  unlverfal 
foul,  to  be  gods.     And  thus  was  a  foundation  laid  for  polytheifm,  .nnd  a  multi- 
plicity of  deities.     Agreeable  to  this  is  the  account  Stobceus  gives  us  of  Thales's 
fentjments,  that  he  held  that  "  the  intelligence  or  mind  of  the  world  is  God;  and 
"  that  the  world  is  animated,  and  full  of  demons."    Stob.  Eclog.  Phyf.  lib.  i.'  cap. 
a.  Edit.  Plantln.     See  alfo  to  the  fame  purpofe  Laert.  lib.  i.  fegm.  27. 

ri^ht 
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right  in  his  fentlments  concerning  God  and  divine  things,  he 
could  have  been  of  little  ufe  to  the  people.  Nor  indeed  was  he 
to  be  depended  upon  as  a  iafe  guide,  if  he  had  exprefled  himfelf 
clearly  and  intelligibly.  In  a  pafTage  quoted  by  Clemens  Alex. 
he  afferts  God  to  be  .the  foul  of  the  world,  and  the  x^ao-is  -rm 
oAw!/,  the  mixture  or  temperament  of  the  whole  (/).  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed,  that  he  held  God  to  be  a  mind  univerfally  diffuled, 
and  pervading  all  nature.  But  this  mind,  though  he  calls  it  in- 
corporeal, does  not  feem  to  be  a  pure  fpirit,  in  the  flridcft  and 
propereft  fenfe.  For  he  fuppofed  the  divine  fubflance  to  be  a  fine 
and  fubtil  aether,  which  expandeth  itfelf  through  the  univerfe, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  order  that  is  in  it,  and  the  fountain  of 
life  to  all  beings.  He  maintained,  according  to  Laertius,  that  the 
fun,  moon,  and  other  flars  are  full  of  this  a-thereal  fubflance,  or 
heavenly  vital  heat  (ardor  ca^leftis,  as  Cicero  calls  it),  and  are 
therefore  gods  {k) :  That  the  foul  is  "  diroa'UTaa-y.a.  dt^i^oi — a  fmall 
"  part  taken  from  the  csleflial  ajther  :  "  And  thence  he  argued 

•"•'"that  the  foul  is  immortal,  becaufe  that  out  of  which  it  is  difcerped 
is  immortal.  "  'A^ccvxtov  Uvoh  dvTzv  \_\^x^'v\  tTrsif'rnre^  ^  ro  ac(p' 
"  S  a7r.'o-7ra<rai  a.^d.va.Tov  er'  ('';•"  Cicero  rcprefents  it  as  an  ac- 
knowledged thing,  that  "  Pythagoras  and  the  Pythagoreans  never 
"  made  any  doubt,  that  our  fouls  are  taken  out  of  the  univerfal 

'-""  divine  mind  or  foul. — Pythagoram  Pythagoreofque  nunquaai 
"  dubitaile  quin  ex  univerfa  mente  divlna  delibatos  animos  habe- 


(i)  Clem.  Alex-  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  p.  64.    Edit.  Potter., 
{k)  Laert.  lib.'viii.  fegm,  27. 

*     (/)  Ibid.  fegm.  28, 

"  remus 
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«'  remus  (»?)."     And  he  elfcwhere  introduce^  Vellexus.  arguing, 
that  at  that  rate  "  God  himl'eif  is  diiceiped  and.  toyi^  when  hu- 
"  man  fouls  are  plucked  off  froia  his  fubftanGe:  gnd  when  ^ivy 
"  of  them  is  miferable   (which  frequently  ha^ipeus.} 'a  "part  of 
"  God  is  roiferablej  which  cannoL  be."     And  he  afi-S  "  IIow 
"  lliould  the  human  mind  be  ignorant  cf  any  thin'j,   if  it  weie 
"  God?"    "Pythagoras,  qui  cenfuit  animum  eift  per  naturam 
"  rerum  omnem  intentum  et  commeantcm,  ex  quo  anjmi  noflri 
*'  carperentur,  non  vidit  diftradione  humanorum  animoruin  dif- 
"  cerpi  et  dilacerari  Deum,  et  cum  miferi  animi  tlfcnt  (qucd 
"  plerifque  contingerit)    turn  Dei  partem  effe  mlleram  j  qucd 
"  fieri  non  potefl.     Cur  autem  quicquam  ignoraret  animus  hc- 
•'  minis,  fi  effet  Deus  ?  {«)  "     Pythagoras's  fcheme  plainly  led  to 
polytheifm,  or  a  plurality  of  gods :  and  he  himfelf  was  a  promoter 
of  it.     lamblicus  fays,  Pythagoras  was  inftrudled  concerning  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods,  partly  from  the  Egyptians,  partly  from  the 
Eleufinian  and  other  myftcries  (0) ;  which  (by  the  way;  fuppofes, 
that  the  worfhip  of  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  and  the  ceremonies 
-relating  to  them,  were  taught  in  tiae  myfteries  (/). 

The  next  I  fhall  mention  is  Anaxagoras,  concerning  whora 
Cicero  obferves,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  afferted,  that  "  the  re- 

(«)  Cato  Major  five  De  Senec^.  cap.  ar, 

(«)  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 

(c)  Iambi.  Vit.  Pythag.  fed.  151,  152. 

(>)  The  learned  Dr.  Campbell  has  infifled  largely  on  Pythagoras,  and  his  fend- 
ments.  and  ^v,ll  by  no  means  allow,  that  he  had  a  juft  notiou  of  God  the  Creator 
ot  the  univerfe,     Neceff.  of  Revel,  from  p.  236  t©  p.  264>. 

"  gulac 
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«'  gular  order  and  motion  of  all  things  was  planned  out  and  ac- 
"  compliflied  by  the  force  and  reafon  of  an  infinite  mind. — 
"  Anaxagoras  primus  omnium  rerum  defcriptionem  et  motum 
"  mentis  infinitae  vi  ac  ratione  defignari  ac  confici  voluit  (^)." 
This  feems  to  contradidl  what  Cicero  had  faid  of  Thales  a  little 
before.  For  if  it  had  been  the  doftrine  of  Thales,  as  he  reprefents 
it,  that  a  divine  mind  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  all 
things,  how  could  it  be  faid,  that  Anaxagoras,  who  lived  manjr 
years  after  Thales,  was  the  firft  that  taught  this  ?  It  muft  there- 
fore be  allowed,  to  make  Cicero  confiftent  with  himfelf,  that  he 
fuppofed  fome  difference  between  the  opinion  of  Thales,  and  that 
of  Anaxagoras,  concerning  this  matter.  The  way  that  Dr.  Da- 
vies  takes  to  account  for  it  in  his  note  on  this  paflage  is,  tliat 
Thales  fuppofed  God  to  be  the  foul  of  the  world  mixed  and  united 
with  matter  (and  this  I  have  fhewn  was  probably  his  opinion) ; 
whereas  Anaxagoras  held  him  to  be  a  pure  mind,  not  united  to 
matter,  but  free  from  all  corporeal  mixture.  And  indeed  it  ap- 
pears from  what  Cicero  makes  Velleius  fay,  when  he  endeavours 
to  confute  him,  that  he  fuppofed  Anaxagoras  to  hold  that  God 
was  a  fimple  mind,  feparate  from  matter,  or  any  corporeal  concre- 
tion, and  without  any  thing  joined  to  it  or  mixed  with  it.  This 
Velleius  reprefents  as .  abfolutely  unintelligible  ;  it  being  a  thing 
which  the  Epicureans,  fuch  as  Velleius  was,  had  no  notion  of. 
"  Aperta  fimplexque  mens,  nulla  re  adjundta,  qua  fentire  poflit, 
"  fugere  intelligentiiE  noflrae  vim  et  notionem  videtur."  And 
Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  Anaxagoras  fuppofed  this  mind  to  be  '■'  the 

{q)  De  nat.  Deor.  1.  cip.  1 1 . 

(r)  De  Anima,  lib.  i,  cap.  2. 

"  only 
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"  only  being  that  is  fimple,  and  unmixed,  and  pure. — Ulivov  tcuV 
"  ovlav  ocTT^bv  ^  dfjiiyri  ^  jcaS-aooi'  (r)."  Laertius  informs  us,  that 
Anaxagoras  afierted  "  vsv  fjt.h  cc^^riu  v-ivwiw — that  mind  is  the 
"  beginning  or  principle  of  motion."  And  Plutarch  pives  his 
opinion  thus,  that  he  faid,  that  "  bodies  did  exift  from  the  be- 
"  ginning,  but  the  mind  or  intelled:  of  God  reduced  them  into 
"  a  comely  order,  and  effected  the  origination  of  all  things,  or 

«  of  the   univerfe rm  <jAoov  {s)."      This  was   accounted   fo 

wonderful  a  difcovery,  that  he  had  the  name  of  Nas,  Mind  or 
Intelkdl,   given   him   on   the   account   of   it.     And  yet   it  does 
not  appear  that  in  this  noblefl  part  of  his  philofophy  he  had 
any  among  the  philofophers  to  follow  him  except  Socrates  and 
his  difciples.     Nor  did  he  himfelf  make  a  right  ufe  and  applica- 
tion of  this  excellent  principle,  or  diredl  others  to  do  fo,  in  order 
to  the  explaining  the  particular  phenomena  of  nature,  but  af- 
cribed  them   merely  to    mechanical   and  material    caufes  -,    fof 
which  he  is  juftly  cenfured  by  Socrates.     Ariftotle  has  tlie  fame 
obfervation  {t).     He  took  no  notice  of  a  Divine  Agency  in  the 
formation  of  animals ;  but  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner not  unlike  that  of  Epicurus.     He  fuppofed  animals  to  have 
fprung  up  out  of  a  humid,  warm,  and  earthy  matter,  and  after- 
wards to  have  generated  one  another  («). 

Socrates 

(;-)  See  preceding  page,  where  the  note  is  placed  by  miftaks. 

{s)  De  Placit.  Philof.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  Opera,  torn.  ij.  p.  881.  A.    Edit;  Francof". 

(f)  Arifl.  Metaphyf.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

{u)  Laert.  lib.  ii.  fegm.  9.  The  learned  Dr.  Campbell  looks  upon  this  to  be  a 
proof  that  Anaxagoras  did  not  arrive  at  the  notion  of  an  Infinite  Mind  merely  by 
an  effort  of  his  own  reafon,  in  enquiring  into  the  caufe  and  connexion  of  things., 

Vo'L.  I.  P  p  And 
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Socrates  comes  next  to  be  confidered,  who  was,  in  feveral  re- 
fpefts,  the  beft  and  moft  excellent  of  all  the  philofophers  that  lived 
before  the  corning  of  our  Saviour.  Xenophon  obfcrves  concerning'- 
him,  that  he  did  not  difcourfe  about  the  heavens,  and  how  the 
world  had  its  origin  ;  and  that  he  greatly  blamed  the  folly  and 
arrogance  of  thofe,  who  were  wont  to  fpeculate  upon  thefe  mat- 
ters, which  he  looked  upon  to  be  above  the  comprehenfion  of 
human  reafon  ;  and  thought  that  fuch  difquifitions  were  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods.  And  indeed  the  philofophers  before  him, 
who  had  profelTed  to  fearch  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  things, 
had  ftllen  for  the  moft  part  into  fuch  wild  and  extravagant  hypo- 
thefes,  and  which  only  tended  to  lead  men  into  atheifm,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Socrates  declined  and  difcouraged 


And  It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  gives  one  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  ability 
in  ai-guing  from  the  ;vorks  of  nature  to  the  exiftence  and  pcrfeiStions  of  the  Dcity> 
Nor  can  any  man  prove  that  he  had  not  the  firil  hint  of  it  from  antient  tradition. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  it  was  not  polTible  for  him  to  have 
attained  to  it  in  the  exercife  of  his  own  reafon.  Human  reafon  will  often  difcover 
part  of  a  truth  and  not  the  whole,  and  will  argue  juflly  and  confeqiieniially  in  one 
inftance,  and  very  extravagantly  in  another,  relating  to  the  fame  fubjeft.  Allow- 
in"  that  Anaxagoras  ^vas  convinced  in  general,  and  that  his  reafon  led  hinr  to  coa- 
clude,  that  a  pure  and  intelligent  mind,  and  not  flupid  matter,  was  the  firft  caufc 
and  principle  of  motion,  and  of  the  orderly  difpofition  of  things  in  the  univerfe,  yet 
it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that,  like  the  other  philofophers  of  thofe  times,  he  valued 
himfelf  upon  accounting  for  the  feveral  particular  phenomena  of  nature  by  hypo- 
thefes  of  his  own  ;  and  accordingly  endeavoured  to  fhew  his  Tagacity  by  pointing 
out  to  what  he  judged  might  be  the  probable  natural  caufes  of  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals.. But  his  attempts  tbit  way  only  furniihed  new  proofs  of  the  weaknefs  of  hu- 
man reafon,  when  trufting  merely  to  its  own  force  in  enquiries  of  this  nature.  He 
feems  to  have  had  no  notion  of  the  wifdom  of  Gcd  fo  confpicuous  in  the  huiuaa 
frame,  and  which  the  Royal  Pfilmift  celebrates  in  that  noble  and  devout  flrain  : 
"  I  will  praife  thee,  for  I  amfeaifuUy  and  woaderfully  made;  marvellous  are  thy 
"-  works,  &c." 

fuch. 
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fuch  enquiries  {x).  Yet,  as  was  before  obferved,  he  approved  the 
main  principle  of  Anaxagoras  concerning  an  Infinite  Mind  as  the 
caufe  of  the  regular  order  of  things  in  the  univerfe  :  though  he 
found  fault  with  him  for  net  making  a  right  application  of  this 
excellent  principle. 

Let  us  therefore  enquire  what  ufe  Socrates  himfelf  made  of  it. 
And  to  this  purpofe  I  fliall  produc-e  fome  paffagcs  out  of  Xeno- 
phon's  memorable  things  of  Socrates.  For  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  his  account  of  Socrates's  fentiments  is  written  with  greater 
clearnefs  and  fimplicity,  and  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  that 
given  us  by  Plato,  who  febms  frequently  to  put  his  own  fenti- 
ments upon  us  under  his  mailer's  name. 

The  converfation  of  Socrates  with  Ariftodemus  is  one  of  the 
mofl  valuable  things  which  Pagan  antiquity  hath  left  us.  Ariflo- 
demus  is  reprefented  as  a  man  who  had  little  regard  to  religion, 
and  was  even  apt  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  The  defign  of  Socrates 
was  to  bring  him  to  a  right  fenfe  of  God  and  of  a  Providence,  and 
of  the  worfliip  and  honour  juftly  due  to  the  Divinity.  With  this 
view  he  makes  fome  excellent  refledions  on  the  admirable  fabric 
of  the  human  body,  the  fine  difpofition  of  its  parts,  and  the  ufe- 
ful  purpofes  to  which  they  are  manifeflly  defigned  j  as  alfo  on  the 
noble  faculties  and  pov/ers  of  the  human  foul,  in  order  to  fliew 
that  thefe  things  were  not  made  or  conftituted  by  chance,  but 
with  wonderful  wifdom  as  well  as  goodnefs.     He  mentions  the 

(x)  Xcn.  Meraor.ib.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  fegm.  ii,  12,  13.  et  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 
fegm.  5,  6. 

P  p  2  under- 
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underftiinding  or  prudence  that  is  in  the  unlverfe,  "  t/i>'  si-  vrarn 
"  (^oU'vcivr  s-nd  which  ordereth  all  things  in  the  manner  that  is 
mofl  agreeable  to  it  [x).     He  rcprefents  the  eye  of  God  as. feeing 
all  things  at  once,  and  feems  to  point  to  one  author  of  the  human 
frame,  who  made  man  from  the  beginning,  "  q  f|  a^x^i  ttoiwj' 
"  av^poiirov  {y)-'    And  yet  it  cannot  but  be  obferved  with  concern, 
that  through  the  whole  of  that  dialogue  he  generally  fpeaks  of 
the  gods  in  the  plural  number.     He  rcprefents  the  gods  as  the 
authors  of  the  human  frame,  as  exercifing  a  conftant  care  over 
mankind,  and  ordering  all  things  for  our  ufe  and  benefit,  and  as 
feeing  and  knowing  all  things  [z).    The  conclufion  of  the  dialogue 
deferves  fpecial  notice.     "  If  thou  makeft  trial,"  fays  he,  "of  the 
"  Tods,  by  worfliipping  them,  whether  they  will  give  thee  counfel 
"  concerning  things  which  are  obfcure  to  men,  thou  llialt  know 
"  the  Divinity,  that  it  is  fo  great  and  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they" 
[i.  e.  the  gods]  "  both  fee  and  hear  all  things,  and  are  every 
"  where  prefent,  and  take  care  of  all  things  at  once  (a)."    Here 
he  feems  to  fpeak  in  high  terms  of  the  Divinity,  to  ^iiov.     And 
if  the  words  were  taken  feparately,  we  might  be  apt  to  interpret  it 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only  ;  but  it  appears  from  what 
goes  immediately  before  and  follows  after,  that  he  applies  this 
not  to  one  God  only,  but  to  the  gods,  and  feems  to  reprefent  the 

(.v)  Xen.  Memoirab.  SoGiat.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  fegin.  17. 

{y)  Ibid.  fegm.  5. 

(z)  Ibid.  fegm.  11,  12,  13,  14. 

{a)    Ibid.  f.  18.      Tvoia-i\  to   Se/ov,    oti    icvowtov   xai  tckktov   ?r/v,    un'b'  afxct  TravTcei 

Stif,  of  whom  he  had  fyoken  ^uft  befoic 

divinity 
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divinity  he  fpeaks  of,  not  as  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  one,  but 
that  there  is  a  plurality  of  gods  who  are  fliarers  of  it,  and  to  whom 
the  glorious  divine  charaders  he  mentions  belong.  And  accord- 
ingly Xenophon  concludes  the  account  he  gives  of  the  converfation 
of  Socrates  with  Ariftodemus  with  this  refledion  :  That  "  Socrates 
"  by  faying  fuch  things  endeavoured  to  engage  thofe  he  con- 
"  verfed  with,  not  only  to  abftain  from  things  impure,  unjull, 
"  and  bafe,  when  they  were  ktn  of  men,  but  even  when  they 
"  were  in  foJitude,  as  being  perfuaded  that  none  of  their  adlions 
"  can  be  concealed  from  the  gods  {h)." 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  on  Socrates's  converfition 
with  Euthydemus,  of  which  alfo  XenopLon  gives  an  account  (f). 
There  is  one  pallage  in  this  dialogue  which  deferves  to  be  parti- 
cularly confidered.  He  advifcs  Euthydemus  not  to  wait  to  fee 
the  forms  of  the  gods,  but  to  think  it  futHcient  to  behold  their 
works,  in  order  to  the  worfliipping  and  honouring  them,  fincc  it 
is  thus  that  the  gods  manifell:  themfelves  to  us.  «'  For,"  fays  he, 
"  both  the  other  gods,  when  they  beftow  good  things  upon  us, 
"  do  it  in  fach  a  manner  as  not  themfelves  to  come  into  open 
"  view  :  and  He  that  framedi  and  containcth  the  wliole  world, 
*'  in  which  are  all  good  and  beautiful  things,  and  who  prelerveth  it 
"  always  in  a  found  and  undecaying  flate  for  the  benefit  of  thofe 

"  that  ufe  it is  feen  to  perform  the  greatefl:  things ;  yet  whilfl 

"  he  orders  and  governs  all  this,  is  himfelf  invilible  to  us  (d)." 

{b)  Xen.  Memorab.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  fcgra.  19. 
(t)  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
(./)  Ibid.  f.  13. 

He 
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He  fcems  here  plairiiy  to  point  to  a  fingular  being,  as  diftinguidied 
from  "  o;  aAAoi — the  other  gods,"  and  defcribes  him  by  the  fub- 
lime  charaiSter  oi  "  J  rev  oAov  xcauou  awTxTlcai/  r)  ^  aws^uvf  Iv  w 
"  -KavroL  -/.ccXa  -l  uyx'b-ci  sT"'- — ^^^  ^^^^  framcth  or  putteh  in  order, 
"  and  containeth  the  whole  world,  in  which  are  all  great  and 
"  beautiful  things."  Yet  he  elfewhere  in  his  converfation  with 
Ariflodemus  ufes  nearly  the  fame  expreflions  concerning  the  gods; 
that  "  they  have  framed  or  put  in  order  the  greateil;  and  moft 
"  beautiful  things. — ^euv  to.  ix-syiq-x  ^  jtaAAi^-a  <TvvTcc^a.vruv  [e)." 
And  he  there  particularly  afcribes  to  them  the  contriving  and 
forming  the  human  conftitution  ( /).  And  the  profefled  defign 
of  the  whole  difcourfe  with  Euthydemus,  of  which  the  noble 
paffage  I  have  been  now  confidering  is  a  part,  is  to  fhew  that  the 
gods  take  care  of  and  continually  do  good  to  men,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  worfliipped.  Accordingly  he  all  along  fets  himfelf  to 
demonflrate  the  great  care  and  goodnefs  of  the  gods  in  providing 
both  for  our  neceffity  and  convenience,  and  for  our  pleafure  ;  and 
alfo  in  giving  us  fenfe,  reafon,  fpeech,  and  caufing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  earth,  the  feafons,  and  the  various  kinds  of  animals, 
to  minifter  to  our  ufe  and  benefit.  All  thele  things  he  afcribes 
to  the  providence  of  the  gods,  and  mentions  them  as  inftances 
and  proofs  of  their  benevolence  towards  mankind.  And  he  con- 
cludes this  excellent  difcourfe  with  obferving,  that  "  we  ought  to 
"  honour  the  gods  according  to  our  ability,  and  confidently  to  hope 
"  for  the  greatefl  bleflings  from  them.     For  no  man  in  his  I'ight 

{e)  Xen.  Memorab.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  f.  13. 
(/)  Ibid.  f.  II,  li. 

"  fenfes 
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"  fenfes  can  expedt  to  receive  greater  things  from  others  than 
'■'  from  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  us  good  in  the 
"  greatefl:  inflances.  Nor  can  any  man  hope  for  this  in  any  other 
"  way  but  by  pleafing  them.  And  how  can  he  pleafe  them  bet- 
"  ter  than  by  obeying  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  ?(^)." 
Thus  it  appears,  that  if  this  great  man  had  a  notion,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable he  had,  of  one  Divine  Being,  fuperior  to  the  other  dei- 
ties, yet  he  takes  little  notice  of  him  as  diftinguiilied  from  the 
reft.  He  ftill  feems  to  have  a  plurality  of  gods  in  view,  whom 
he  recommends  upon  all  occalions  to  the  efteem,  the  adoration, 
and  obedience  of  mankind  :  from  whom  flow  all  good  things,  on 
whofe  favour  we  continually  depend,  and  whom  we  are  under 
indifpenfable  obligations  to  pleafe,  to  worfliip,  and  obey.  And 
what  has  been  obferved  concerning  Socrates,  may  be  alfo  applied, 
to  Xenophon,  who  was  a  clofe  follower  of  that  great  philofopher. 

The  celebrated  Plato,  who  was  another  of  Socrates's  difciples,. 
has  feveral  paiTages  which  feem  to  contain  an  exprefs  acknow- 
ledgment of  one  Supreme  God.  He  calls  him  in  his  Tima?us, 
"  0  TToimk  %  0  TccTTP  This  Ta  TravToi — the  Maker  and  Father  of 
"  this  univerfe ;"  and  defcribes  him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works 
by  a  variety  of  moft  magnificent  epithets  :  "  J  cVl  ir^a-i  ^ets — the 
"  God  who  is  over  all  :  tw  (pvasm  xri'<rvi — the  Builder  or 
"  Framer  of  nature:  -Trccvrcoy  uinoi — the  Caufe  of  all  things:" 
and  reprefents  him  as  the  "  to  oy — the  Being,"  by  way  of  emi- 
nency,  or  "  that  which  exifts ;"  "  tq  dya^ov — the  [chief]  good." 

{g)  Xen.  Memoiab.  Secrat.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  3,  f.  17. 

Bute 
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But  thefe  fublime  fpeculations  he  thought  it  neither  proper  nor 
fafe  to  communicate  to  the  people.  Nor  does  he  propofe  him  to 
tliem  as  the  objedt  of  their  worfhip.  He  every  where  on  all  oc- 
cafions  mentions  the  gods  When  he  undertakes  to  prove  the 
exiftence  of  a  Deity  againft  the  atheifts,  what  he  fets  himfelf  to 
prove  is  that  there  are  gods  :  when  he  argues  for  a  providence,  it 
is  the  providence  of  the  gods.  And  the  gods  he  principally  re- 
commends to  the  people  as  the  objeds  of  their  worfliip,  their 
truft  and  dependence,  are  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
fun,  moon  and  liars,  and  the  gods  publicly  adored,  and  efla- 
bliflied  by  the  laws.  This  I  only  mention  here,  as  I  (hall  give  full 
proof  of  it  in  another  place  (A). 

The  fentiments  of  the  famous  Ariftotle  concerning  the  Deity 
are  not  very  clear  or  confident.  He  blames  thofe  who  afcribed 
the  original  of  motion  to  chance  or  fortune,  or  mere  matter,  and 
afferts  one  eternal  firfl:  mover,  whom  he  calls  the  Supreme  God. 
He  defcribes  him  by  noble  epithets,  as  eternal,  indivifible,  im- 
mutable, without  all  parts  and  magnitude,  without  all  body,  and 
not  united  to  matter.  But  when  we  examine  more  narrowly 
into  his  fentiments,  this  Supreme  God  is  only  the  intelligence, 
which  either  as  a  foul  animates,  or  as  a  feparate  form  fuperintends. 


{h)  There  Teems  to  be  a  juft  foundation  for  the  charge  which  Velldus  in  Cicero 
brings  againft  Plato.  Having  obferv^d  that  Plato  %s,  that  the  Father  of  the  world 
cannot  be  fo  much  as  named,  and  that  God  is  without  body,  he  adds,  "  Idem  et 
"  in  Timceo  dicit,  et  in  legibus,  et  mundum  Deum  elTe,  et  ccelum,  et  aflra,  et  ter- 
"  ram,  et  animos,  et  eos  quos  majorum  inftitutis  accepimus  :  qus  et  per  fe  funt 
"  falfa  perfpicue,  et  inter  fefe  vchementer  repugnantia."  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  i. 
cap.  12.  p.  32. 
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the  uppermoftfphere  of  heaven,  which  revolveth  from  all  eter- 
nity in  one  uniform  orbicular  motion,  of  all  others  the  moft  per- 
fect :  and  from  thence  communicates  motion  to  all  other  parts  cf 
the  univerfe.     But  then  he  holds,  that  there  are  feveral  other 
fpheres,  everlaftingly  revolving,  which  have  their  diflindl  intelli- 
gences animating  or  fuperintending  them,    each  of  whom  are 
eternal  and  immortal  beings,  and  like  the  Firfl  Mover  unchange- 
able, indivifible,  without  bodily  parts  or  magnitude.     And  there- 
fore they  are  truly  and  properly  gods,  as  well  as  he  that  inhabits 
or  fuperintends  the  higheft  fphere.     And  accordingly  he  declares, 
that  thefe  are  the  gods  which  antient  tradition  teaches ;  and  he 
recommends  this  as  the  true  original  theology  :  and  that  the  other 
gods,  by  which  he  means  the  hero  deities,  were  invented  after- 
wards for  the  purpofes  of  civil  government,  and  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  obedience  to  the  laws  (/). 

If  we  go  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  who  derived  their 
philofophy  from  the  Greeks,  the  moft  eminent  of  them  was  that 
great  man  Cicero.  And  the  proper  place  to  look  for  his  fenti- 
ments  on  this  fubjed:,  feems  to  be  in  his  celebrated  books  De 
natura  Deorum,  where  he  treats  profefledly  concerning  this  matter. 
It  is  true,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the  New  Academy  he 
there  difputes  on  all  fides  without  coming  to  a  pofitive  determina- 
tion.    But  the  declaration  he  makes  in  the   conclufion  of  the 

(/■)  Arlft.  Metaphyf.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  8.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  1003.  Edit.  Paris  1629. 
See  a  fuller  account  of  Ariflotle's  fentiments,  confirmed  by  exprefs  refei-ences  to 
feveral  parts  of  that  philofopher's  works,  in  Dr.  Campbell's  Neceility  of  Revelation, 
p.  276,  et  feq. 

Vot.  I.  Q^q  whole 
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whole  diredls  us  to  what  he  thought  the  moft  probable  opinion. 
And  by  that  declaration  it  appears,  that  the  ftoical  doftrine  con- 
cerning God,  and  which  was  maintained  by  Balbus  throughout 
the  fecond  book,  was  what  he  moft  approved.  He  there  makes 
Balbus  argue  with  great  ftrength  and  eloquence  from  the  beauty 
and  order  and  wife  contrivance  of  the  works  of  nature,  that  they 
did  not  owe  their  original  to  chance,  or  to  a  fortuitous  concourfe 
of  atoms.  But  then  the  refult  of  his  argument  is  to  prove,  that 
the  world,  as  animated  by  an  univerfal  foul,  is  God  :  and  that  this 
foul  is  an  intelle<Slual  fire  or  sether,  pervading  the  whole  univerfe, 
and  producing  things  according  to  their  feveral  natures  {k).  And 
he  argues  alfo  for  the  divinity  of  the  ftars,  as  animated  by  the 
fame  univerfal  foul.  And  this  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  true 
meaning  of  feveral  other  pafTages,  which  have  been  often  quoted 
from  this  juftly  admired  author  relating  to  the  Deity.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  he  generally  fpeaks  of  a  plurality  of 
gods,  and  this  even  when  he  is  arguing  for  the  exiflence  of  a 
Deity  and  a  Providence  againft  the  Atheifts  and  Epicureans ;  and 
that  he  was  for  encouraging  and  promoting  the  worOiip  of  the 
popular  divinities  eftabliflied  by  the  laws.  But  of  this  I  fhall  have 
occafion.to  treat  more  diftiniSly  afterwards. 

From  the  account  which  hath  been  given  of  the  mod  excellent 
of  the  Pagan  philofophers  who  flourilhed  before  our  Saviour's 
coming  it  appears,  that  their  fchemes  of  philofophy  or  theology 
were  not  calculated  to  recover  the  nations  from  tliat  idolatry  and 
polytheifm  in  which  they  were  fo  deeply  and  generally  involved. 

(Z)  The  doftrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  God  will  be  more  particularly  con- 

fidcred  ill  the  following  chapter. 

The 
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The  good  things  they  taught  were  mixed  with  great  errors ;  or  if 
we  fhould  fuppofe  them  to  have,  been  never  fo  right  in  their  own 
notions,  they  wanted  a  proper  authority  to  enforce  their  inftruc- 
tions  upon  mankind.  Nor  can  their  attainments  be  juftly  brought 
as  a  proof  of  the  powers  of  human  nature  in  matters  of  religion, 
when  left  merely  to  itfelf  and  its  own  unaffilled  force,  except  it 
can  be  fliewn  that  the  notions  they  taught  were  merely  the  pro- 
duft  of  their  own  enquiries,  independently  of  all  foreign  inftruc- 
tion  and  affiftance.  But  wliatever  may  be  fuppofed  of  the  pofli- 
bility  of  this,  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  accounts  anti- 
quity has  left  us,  this  was  not  in  fadl  the  cafe.  I  am  very 
feniible  that  many  are  unwilling  to  own,  that  the  Heathens,  efpe- 
cially  their  wife  men  and  philofophers,  derived  the  knowledge 
they  had  of  God  and  of  the  main  principles  of  natural  religion 
from  any  other  fource  than  merely  the  light  of  their  own  natural 
reafon  without  any  help  from  revelation  or  tradition.  This  is 
what  the  learned  Dr.  Sykes  has  fet  himlelf  to  fhew  in  his  "  Prin- 
"  ciples  and  Connexion  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  and 
particularly  in  the  14th  and  15th  chapters  of  that  book,  which 
take  up  near  a  third  part  of  the  whole.  He  thinks,  that  as  thofe 
principles  are  very  reafonable  in  themfelves,  men  of  fuch  great 
abilities,  as  they  certainly  were,  might  eafily  difcover  them  by 
their  own  reafonings.  But  this  feems  to  me  not  to  be  a  very  jufl 
way  of  arguing  to  prove  that  they  adlually  did  fo.  Many  things 
there  are  which  appear  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  reafon  when 
once  difcovered,  which  yet  men  left  to  themfelves  would  not  have 
adlually  found  out  by  the  mere  force  of  their  own  reafon,  with- 

Q^q  2  out 
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out  inftrudion  and  affiflance  (/).      If  we  allow  the   Heathens 
themfelves  to  be  proper  witneffes  in  this  matter,  it  appears  from 
their  teftimony,  that  they  had  a  principal  part  of  their  know- 
ledge from  tradition  and  foreign  helps.     The  learned   Dodlor 
himfelf  is  obliged  to  make  acknowledgments  which  are  not  very 
confifleat  with  his  fcheme.    He  owns  that  Plato,  who  excelled  all 
the  philofophers  before  Chrift's  coming  in  fublime  fpeculations 
concerning  the  divinity,  "  learned  from  foreigners  the  grand  prin- 
"  ciples  of  his  philofophy,  and  that  he  himfelf  con feffes  it  (»;)." 
He  fays,  that  "  Clement  in  his  Stromata  does  certainly  prove  that 
"  the  Greek  philofophy  was  principally  derived  from  what  they 
"  called  the  Barbarian  («)."      And  that  "  Eufebius  has  truly 
"  proved,  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  from   fo- 
"  reigners."    And  that  this  is  "  proved  beyond  all  poflible  contra- 
"  diction  by  authorities  unqueftionable  (o)."    Yea,  he  goes  fo  far  as 
to  declare,  that  "  it  is  very  plain  that  the  beft  and  wifeft  men 
"  among  the  Greeks  travelled  from  Greece  into  Egypt,  to  get  at 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  unity,  and  the  like  important  truths  (/))." 

(/)  See  concerning  this  the  Introduftory  Difcourfe,  p.  4,  5,  and  the  teflimonles 
there  produced.  I  flwll  here  add  another  great  authority  from  a  celebrated  antient, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  RIofes. 
It  is  taken  from  Cicero's  3d  book  De  Oratore,  cap.  31.  "  Nam  neque  tam  efl 
"  acris  acies  in  natuiis  liominum  atque  ingeniis,  ut  res  tantas  quifquam  nifi  mon- 
"  Uratas  poffit  videre:  neque  tanta  tamen  in  rebus  obfcuritas,  ut  eas  non  penitus 
"  acri  vir  ingenio  cernat,  ii  modo  adfpexerit." 

(/«)  Sykes's  Principles  and  Connexion  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  p.  430. 
(h)  Ibid.  p.  479- 
(0)  Ibid.  p.  494. 
.      (/)  Ibid.  p.  3S3.  . 
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This  appears  to  me  to  be  in  effed:  a  giving  up  the  main  point  he 
propofed  to  prove,  which  was,  that  the  Heathens  obtained  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  perfedlions,  and  of  the  great  articles 
of  natural  religion,  merely  by  the  exercife  of  their  own  powers, 
and  the  right  ufe  they  made  of  their  reafon,  without  the  help  of 
revelation  or  tradition.  For  if  any  of  the  antient  Heathens  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  attained  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  main  principles  of  natural  religion,  folely  by  their  own  ra- 
tional enquiries,  the  Greeks  certainly  bid  the  faireft:  for  it,  who 
were  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  and  penetration  of  their  genius ; 
and  yet,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  they  did  not  attain  to  it 
by  the  force  of  their  own  reafoning,  but  had  it  by  tradition  and 
inftrudion  from  others :  though  they  might  eafily  find  out  argu- 
ments to  fupport  what  they  had  thus  received.  Our  author  feems 
to  be  fenfible  that  this  is  unfavourable  to  his  hypothefis :  and 
therefore  he  infinuates,  that  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  the 
Greeks  derived  their  knowledge,  "  had  learned  their  notions  not 
"  from  any  tradition  at  all,  but  had  by  fearch  found  out  thofe 
"  things  of  themfelves  (5')."  But  what  likelihood  is  there  that  the 
Egyptians  found  them  out  of  themfelves,  when  he  owns  that  the 
beft  and  greateft  philofophers  of  Greece,  who  were  much  more 
remarkable  for  cultivating  the  arts  of  reafoning,  did  not  fo  ?  Nor 
indeed  was  this  the  Egyptian  method  of  philofophizing  ;  they  did 
not  reafon  out  the  principles  of  their  theology,  but  profeffed  to 
have  derived  it  from  antient  tradition,  which  they  kept  as  a  fecret 
to  themfelves,  and  carefully  concealed  from  the  people  ;  though 

(j)  Sykes's  Principles  and  Connexion  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  p.  496. 

they 
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they  were  far  from  keeping  it  pure  and  uncorrupted.  And  the 
higher  we  mount  towards  the  firft  ages,  the  lefs  probability  there 
is  that  men  found  out  thofe  principles  by  their  own  unafiifted  reafon. 
Afterwards,  in  the  ages  of  learning  and  philofophy,  it  might  have 
been  juftly  expefted  that  they  would  have  carried  thefe  principles 
to  a  high  degree  of  improvement ;  but  notwithftanding  the  helps 
the  philofophers  were  furniihed  v/ith,  both  from  antient  tradition 
and  their  own  rational  difquifitions,  they  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  proper  guides  to  mankind  in  religion,  as  has  been  already 
{hewn,  and  will  farther  appear  from  what  I  proceed  to  offer  on 
this  fubjed:. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XIII. 

Further  proofs  of  the  lorong  fentiments  of  the  antient  philofophers 
in  relation  to  the  Divitnty.  PlutarcUs  opinion  j  and  which  he 
reprefents  as  having  been  very  general  among  the  antients,  con- 
cerning two  eternal  principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  Thofe 
philofophers  who  taught  that  the  world  was  formed  and  brought 
into  its  prefent  order  by  God,  yet  held  the  eternity  of  matter-, 
and  few  if  any  of  them  believed  God  to  be  the  Creator  of  the  world 
in  the  proper  fenfe.  Many  of  them,  efpecially  after  the  time  of 
Ariflotle,  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world  in  its  prefent  form. 
It  was  an  efablified  notion  among  the  mofl  celebrated  philofo- 
phers, and  which  fpread  generally  among  the  learned  Pagans, 
that  God  is  the  Joul  of  the  world,  and  that  the  whole  animated 
fyftem  of  the  world  is  God.  The  pernicious  confequence  of  this 
notion  fhewn,  and  the  vfe  that  was  jnade  of  it  for  encouraging 
and  promoting  idolatry  and  polytheifm. 


THE  celebrated  Plutarch  fiourlfhed  after  Chriftianity  had 
made  fome  progrefs  in  the  world.  But  no  man  was  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  antient  Pagan  philofophers 
that  lived  before  him.  He  acknowledged  one  perfedtly  wife  and 
good  God,  the  author  of  all  good,  and  of  the  order  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  univerfe.  But  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world  under  the  adminiftration  of  a  good  God,  he 

afferted 
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afferted  alfo  a  co-eternal  evil,  or  diforderly  principle  :    though  he 
fuppofed  the  former,  the  good  principle,  to  be  the  moft  prevalent. 
This  was   an  opinion  be  zealoufly  maintained,  as  appears  from 
feveral  paffages  in  his  writings  ;  particularly  in  his  Timsean  Pfycho- 
gonie,  his  Platonic  Queftions,  and  his  treatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris. 
And  he  afferts  it  to  have  been  the  general  fentiment  of  the  moft 
antient  and  famous  nations,  and  of  the  wifeft  and  greatefi  perfons 
among  them  :    fome  of  them  direftly  afferting  two  gods,  others 
calling  only  the  good  principle  God,    as  Plutarch  himfelf  does, 
and  the  evil  one  a  Daemon  [a).     That  philofopher  affirms,  that 
this  notion  obtained  among  the  Perfians,  and  may  be  traced  in 
the  aftrology  of  the  Chaldaeans,  in  the  myfteries  and  facred  rites 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  among  the  Greeks  themfelves.     And  he 
endeavours  to  iliew  that  the  moft  eminent  philofophers  were  in 
the  fame  fentiments,  particularly  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Hera- 
clitus,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  others.      In  this  how- 
ever his  prejudices  in  favour  of  his  own  opinion  feem  to  have  car- 
ried him  too  far.      Dr.  Cudworth  has  taken  pains  to  clear  thefe 
philofophers  from  the  charge ;  and  fays,  that  for  ought  we  can  yet 
learn,  Plutarch  himfelf,  Numenius,   and  Atticus,  wcxt  the  only 
Greek  philofophers  who    in  their  public  writings  openly  main- 
tained that  opinion.     But  it  is  not  probable,  that  if  this  had  been 
the  cafe  Plutarch,  who  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
and  tenets  of  the  philofophers,  and  fo  able  a  judge  of  them, 
would  have  afferted  it  to  be  fo  general  as  he  has  done.     Dr. 
Cudworth  himfelf  afterwards  mentions  Apuleius  as  in  the  fame 

(<i)  Pint.  De  Ifid.  et  Oflr.  Oper.  torn.  li,  p.  369,  570.  Edit.  Francof. 
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way  of  thinking.     And  it  feems  to  have  obtained  among  many 
of  the  oriental  philofophers. 

But  not  to  infifh  upon  this,  it  dcferves  our  notice,  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  antient  Pagan  philofophers,  acknowledged  God  to  be  in  the 
molt  proper  fenfe  the  Creator  of  the  world.  By  calling  him  "  Aw- 
"  fjjBcyoi — the  Maker  of  the  world,"  they  did  not  mean,  that  he 
brought  it  out  of  non-exiftence  into  being,  but  only  that  he  built 
it  out  of  prEe-exiftent  materials,  and  difpofed  ifinto  a  regular  form 
and  order.  Even  thole  philofophers,  who  held  God  to  be  an  in- 
corporeal eflence,  yet  fuppofcd  two  firft  principles  of  things,  really 
diftindl  from  one  another,  both  exifting  from  eternity,  an  incor- 
poreal mind,  and  paflive  matter.  Of  this  opinion  was  Anaxa- 
goras  J  fo  alfo  was  Pythagoras,  as  Numenius  aflirms,  Archelaus, 
Archytas,  and  other  Pythagoreans.  Parmenides  and  Empedocles 
afferted,  that  God  could  not  make  any  thing,  but  out  of  prae- 
exiftent  materials.  Laertius  exprefly  aflerts,  that  Plato  held  two 
principles,  God  and  matter  ;  and  that  matter  is  without  form  and 
infinite,  but  God  put  it  in  order  {b).  Plutarch  alfo  afcribes  this 
opinion  to  Plato,  and  to  Socrates  too,  only  he  adds  a  third  prin- 
ciple, viz.  ideas.     De  Placit.  Philof.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Oper.  tom.  2. 

{b)  Laert.  lib.  iii.  fegm.  69.  where  fee  M.  Cafaiibon's  note  upon  it ;  as  alfo 
Menage's  obfcrvations.  Dr.  Ciulwoith  endeavours  to  fhew  that  Plato  held,  that 
Cod  created  mailer  :  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  anfwer  his  arguments.  Plato 
indeed  fuppofes  mind  to  be  prior  to  body ;  but  by  body  he  does  not  under/land 
the  firfl  matter,  but  that  which  is  formed  out  of  it.  The  learned  Moflieim,  in  his 
Latin  tranilation  of  the  IiUc!leO;l:ual  Sydem,  has,  as  I  am  informed,  for,I  have  not 
his  book  by  me,  a  long  difTertation  to  prove  that  Dr.  Cudworth  is  miftalcen,  and 
that  Plato  did  really  hold,  that  matter  was  eternal  :  and  indeed  there  are  many 
authorities  to  prove  it. 

Vol.  I.  R  r  p.  878. 
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p.  878.  He  himlelf  plainly  afferts  the  eternity  of  matter ;  and  ar- 
cues,  that  God  cculd  not  have  formed  the  world  if  he  had  not 
had  matter  to  work  upon(<:).  Laertius  obferves  concerning  the 
Stoics,  that  they  held  there  were  two  principles  of  the  univerfe, 
•'  T3  TToiar  ^  TO  iTa(Jx<^v — ^^^^  ad^ive  and  the  pailive."  "  The  paf- 
"  five  is  rude  unformed  matter ;  the  adive  is  the  reafon  which 
"  adeth  in  it,  that  is  God  [d)!'  This  opinion  of  the  Stoics  is  very 
clearly  explained  by  Seneca,  in  the  beginning  of  his  65th  epiftle. 
And  Zeno  in  a  paffage  cited  by  Stobasus  fays,  that  "  the  firft 
"  effence  of  all  things  that  exift  is  matter,  and  this  is  all  of  it 
"  eternal,  and  not  capable  of  being  either  incrcafed  or  dimi- 
"  nilhed. —  ■airla.v  tw  tuv  ovloov  a7ra.VTCt.ivt  7rpu)Ti]v  uA>;r,  tclvtw  Ss 
"  TTccaxp  a/cT/ar  are  -rAg/w  yiyi'ojui.Bv»v  st£  eAcLrlca  (c)."  Cicero,  as 
quoted  by  Ladantius,  fays,  that  "  it  is  not  probable  that  the  mat- 
"  ter  of  things,  out  of  which  all  things  were  made,  was  formed  by 
"  Divine  Providence  ;  but  that  it  hath,  and  always  had,  a  force 
"  and  nature  of  its  own."  And  he  goes  on  to  argue,  that  "  if 
"  matter  was  not  made  by  God,  neither  was  earth,  air,  water, 
" 'and  fire  made  by  him  {/}"  The  famous  Galen,  after  having 
acknowledged  that  the  opinion  of  Mofes,  who  afcribed  the  pro- 
dudion  of  all  things  to  God,  is  far  more  agreeable  to  reafon  than 

(c)  Pint.  Pfychogon.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  1014.  B,  C. 

(u)  Laert.  lib.  vii.  fegm.  134.  See  alfo  to  the  fame  purpofe  Plutarch  De  Placit. 
Phil.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

(e)  Stob.  Eclog.  Phyf.  lib.  5.  cap.  14.  p.  29.  Edit.  Plantin. 

(  /)  Laftant.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Davies  thinks  this  was  taken  by  La(flantlus  from 
Cicero's  third  book  De  nat.  Deoriim,  feme  parts  of  which  are  now  lofl.  See  the 
fr-agments  at  the  end  of  the  3d  book  De  nat,  Deor.  Edit.  Dayies.  2d.  p.  342,  343. 

that 
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that  of  Epicurus,  who  attributed  the  whole  frame 'of  things  to  a 
fortuitous  concurfion  of  atoms,  yet  aflerts  the  prcE-exiftence  of 
matter  :  and  that  the  power  of  God  could  not  extend  itfelf  beyond 
the  capacity  of  matter  which  it  wrought  upon  :  and  that  this  was 
that  in  which  Plato,  and  thofe  of  the  Greeks  who  writ  rightly 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  differed  from  Mofes.  I  would  obferve 
by  the  way,  that  here  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  learned  Heathens 
were  fenfible,  that  Mofcs  held  that  God  not  only  formed  the 
world  out  of  matter,  but  created  the  matter  itfelf  out  of  which 
the  world  was  made,  which  the  Greek  philofophers  denied.  See 
Galen  DeUfuPart.  lib.  ii.  ap.  Stilling.  Orig.  Sacra:,  book  iii.  chap. 
2.  p.  441.  Edit.  3d.  The  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  antients,  fays,  that  the 
Ionic,  Pythagoric,  Platonic,  and  Stoic  fchools  all  agreed  in  afTert- 
ing  the  eternity  of  matter  :  and  that  the  dodtrine,  that  matter  was 
created  out  of  nothing,  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  phi- 
lofophers, and  which  they  had  no  notion  of  (^). 

It  would  be  carrying  it  too  far  to  fay,  that  they  who  did  not 
acknowledge  God  to  have  created  the  world  from  nothing,  were 
not  really  Theills,  or  that  they  left  no  place  for  religion.  For 
fuppofing  that  there  is  a  fupreme  eternal  Mind,  of  perfedt  wifdom 
and  goodnefs,  which  formed  this  world  out  of  crude  paffive  mat- 
ter, and  difpofed  it  into  that  regular  and  beautiful  order  in  which 
we  behold  it,  though  he  did  not  originally  give  exiftence  to  that 
matter  itfelf,  yet  even  on  this  fuppofition,  it  would  be  reafonable 

{g)  Archa:ol.  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

R  r  2  for 
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for  men  to  pay  their  religious  adoration  and  obedience  to  the  great 
Orderer  and  Framer  of  this  vaft  fyftem,  and  who  flill  continueth 
to  p-overn  it.    But  though  fuch  pcrfons  could  not  be  juflily  charged 
with  atheiftical  principles,  yet  I  think  Dr.  Cudworth  very  proper- 
ly calls  them  "  imperfeil  Theifts;"  and  obferves,  that  they  had 
not  "  a  ri<^ht  genuine  idea  of  God."     They  abfurdly  afcribed  ne- 
ceffarv  exiftence,  the  nobleft  of  the  divine  prerogatives,  and  which 
really  comprehendeth  all  others  under  it,  to  fuch  a  mean,  inert, 
imperfedl  thing,    as  they  themfelves   reprefented  matter  to  be. 
They  limited  the  divine  omnipotence,  and  could  not  maintain  it 
in  its  juft  extent :   lince  upon  their  fcheme  God  could  neither 
create  nor  annihilate  matter,  but  could  only  change  or  vary  its 
forms.     Nor  can  I  fee  how  they  could  confidently  fuppofe,  that 
he  had  a  power  even  of  doing  this.     For  if  matter  exifted  from 
everlafting  by  a  neceffity  of  nature,  it  muft  be  uncaufed  and  in- 
dependent.    And  on  this  fuppofition  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how 
he  fliould  have  fuch  power  over  it,  as  not  only  to  put  it  in  mo-  * 
tion  out  of  its  natural  ftate  of  reft,  but  to  change,  fafliion,  and 
'model  it  according  to  his  own  will,  as  he  muft  do  in  forming 
the  univerfe  {IS).     Many  of  thofe  who  maintained  that  hypothefis, 

fuppofed, 

(/;)  Thofe  that  hold  matter  to  be  uncreated,  eternal,  and  necefTaiil}'  exiftent,  did 
in  effecf^  afcribe  to  it  the  inoft  efleiitial  and  fundamejital  attiibute  of  the  Deity. 
Plato  calls  God  .the  to  ov,  as  being  that  which  properly  is  or  exifls.  For,  as 
Cicero  obferves,  Plato  would  not  alloAV  any  thing  which  hath  a  beginning  and  end- 
ing, to  have  a  real  being  and  exillence  ;  and  aflerts  that  that  only  is  or  exilb 
which  is  always  fuch.  "  Nihil  Plato  putat  efTe  quod  oriatur  et  intereat ;  idque 
"  folum  efTe  quod  Temper  tale  fit."  Tufcul.  Difp.  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  Phitarch  has 
•fome  noble  fpeculaiions  on  this  fubject  in  his  tra<5l  on  the  word  EI  infcribed  on  the 
scmpk  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.    He  (hews  that  it  caunot  be  fo  properly  iM.  of  God, 
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fuppofed,  that  matter  might  in  feveral  refpedts  not  be  duly  obfe- 
quious  to  his  operations  •.  and  that  through  the  ineptitude  of  the 
-materials,  he  might  not  be  able  to  order  things  as  he  would,  but 
only  did  the  bed  the  matter  he  worked  upon  would  allow  him 
to  do.  This  is  hinted  in  thofe  queries  propofcd  by  Seneca. 
"  Quantum  Deus  pollit?  Materiam  ipfe  libi  formet,  an  data 
"  utatur?  Utrum  Deus  quicquid  vult,  officiat,  an  in  multis  rebus 
"  ilium  tradanda  dcflituant,  et  a  magno  artifice  prave  formentur 
*'  multa,  non  quia  ceflat  ars,  fed  quia  id  in  quo  exercetur  faepe 
"  inobfequens  arti  eft  ?  (/)." — i.  c.  "  How  far  the  power  of  God 
"  extends  ?  Whether  he  formed  the  matter  for  himfclf,  or 
<<  maketh  ufe  of  it  when  provided  for  him  ?  Whether  God  can 
"  effed  whatfoever  he  willeth  ;  or  in  many  things  the  materials 
• «'  he  is  to  work  with  difappoint  him  ?  Whereby  it  comes  to  pafs, 
"  that  many  things  are  ill  framed  by  the  Great  Artificer ;  not  that 
"  his  art  is  deficient,  but  becaufe  that  which  it  is  exercifed  upon 
"  often  proves  flubborn  and  untradable  to  his  art?"  Accord- 
ingly many  of  the  philofophers,  and  particularly  the  Stoics,  re- 
folved  the  origin  and  caufc  of  evil  into  the  contumaciouf- 
nefs  and  perverfity  of  matter  j  though,  us  Plutarch  argues  againft 

thnt  he  was  or  will  be,  as  that  he  is  ;  that  this  fignifies  that  he  is  the  fame  eternal, 
independent,  immutable  being,  the  only  being  that  has  a  trne  and  liable  exigence. 
How  he  and  other  philofophers  could,  in  confiftcncy  with  this,  hold  matter  to  be 
eternal  and  uncreated,  and  yet  mutable,  the  fubjeft  of  ib  many  changes,  is  hard  to 
fee.  Thofe  philofophers,  though  othcrwife  very  abfnrd,  were  more  confiflent 
with  themfelves,  who  holding  matter  to  be  eternal,  maintained  that  it  was  immovable 
and  invariable,  and  that  all  the  mutations  we  fee  in  it  are  nothing  ia  reality,  but 
are  appearances  only. 

(/)  Seneca  Qusft.  Nat,  lib.  i.  in  procemio, 

them. 
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ihem,  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  matter,  which  they  fuppofed  to 
be  void  of  all  quality,  could  be  the  caufe  of  evil  (k). 

Indeed  the  later  Platonifts  and  Pythagorean?,  who  lived  after 
Christianity  had  been  for  fome  time  publiflied  to  the  world,  Plo- 
tinus,  lamblicus,  Proclns,  and  others,  held,  that  matter  was  not 
abfplutely  felf-exiftent,  but  owed  its  exillence  to  God  as  the 
original  caufe  :  but  even  they  did  not  admit  a  proper  creation  of 
matter.  They  would  not  allow  that  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
but  fuppofed  it  to  have  proceeded  eternally  from  God  by  way  of 
emanation  or  eradiation,  as  light  from  the  fun. 

And  this  leads  to  another  inftance  in  which  the  philofophers 
perverted  the  antient  tradition,  and  inftead  of  improving  in  divine 
knowledge,  fell  from  the  original  truth   derived  from  the  firft 
ages.     The  Pagans  had,  as  was  obferved  before,  a  traditionary 
account  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  that  it  was  created 
by  God.     This  doftrine,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  world's  having 
had  a  beginning,  obtained  among  the  antient  Egyptians,  as  Laer- 
tius  informs  us  from  Hetat^us  and  Ariftagoras.     In  this  they 
were  followed  by  the  moft  antient  of  the  Greek  theologues  and 
philofophers.     But  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  acknow- 
ledged the  temporary  beginning  of  the  world,  as  Epicurus  did 
afterwards,  they  dropped  that  part  of  the  antient  tradition  which 
was  of  principal  importance,  viz.  that  the  world  was  made  by 
God.     Anaxagoras  agreed  with  them,  that  the  world  had  a  be- 

(*)  Plut.  Pfychogon.  Oper.  torn,  ii.  p.  1014,  1015. 

ginning: 
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ginning:  but  then  he  afcribed  the  formation  of  it  to  an  Intelligent 
mind  :  yet  this,  according  to  him,  was  only  a  putting  that  rude 
and  diforderly  mafs  of  matter,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  eternal, 
into  order,  and  difpofing  it  into  the  prefent  fyftem.  The  famous 
Ariflotle  was  not  fati^ficd  with  this,  but  entirely  rejefted  the  an- 
tient  traditionary  accounts  of  the  temporary  origin  of  the  world, 
and  maintaied  it  to  be  eternal  both  as  to  matter  and  form.  He 
fays,  all  the  philofophers  before  him  allerted  that  the  world  had 
a  beginning  (/).  So  they  did  for  the  mofl:  part,  but  it  is  not  true 
of  them  all.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  the  Pythagorean,  who  lived  be- 
fore Ariflotle,  argued  for  the  eternity  of  the  world,  as  appears 
from  his  book  of  the  nature  of  the  univerfe,  ftill  extant.  Xeno- 
phanes  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  of  the  fame  opinion  (w).  And 
Stobxus  imputes  this  opinion  to  fome  others  of  the  Greek  philo- 
fophers before  the  time  of  Arillotle.  The  antient  Chalda-ans,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  held  that  the  world  is  eternal,  and 
was  neither  generated,  nor  is  liable  to  corruption  :  though  this 
cannot  be  true  of  all  the  Chaldicans,  if  what  Birofus,  their  own 
hillorian,  faith  of  them  be  true,  that  they  fuppofed  Bel  to  be  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  which  probably  was  at  firfl  the  name 
of  the  true  God,  but  afterwards  became  the  name  of  an  idol ; 
being  confounded  with  the  fun,  and  with  the  hero  Belus,  one 
of  their  firfl:  kings.  Maimonides  tells  us  concerning  the  antient 
Zabians,  that  they  held  the  eternity  of  the  world.  And  among 
the  Greek  philofophers,  from  the  time  of  Ariflotle,  it  became  the 

(/)  Aiift.  De  Coelo,  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

(w)  De  Placit.  Philof.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Open,  torn.  ii.  p.  88(5. 

(«)  Eclog.  Pliyf.  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  p.  44.    Edit.  Phntin. 

favourite 
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favourite  opinion.  It  was  maintained  not  only  by  the  Peripatetics, 
but  by  all  the  later  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans,  Plotinus,  Apu- 
leiuSj  lamblicus,  Alcinous,  Proclus,  who  affirmed,  as  was  hinted 
before,  that  the  world  came  from  God,  as  light  from  the  fun. 
They  held  indeed,  that  both  the  fubftance  and  form  of  matter 
depended  upon  the  Deity ;  diat  therefore  it  was  not  felf-exiflent, 
and  could  no  more  fubfift  witliout  God,  nor  feparately  from  him, 
than  lieht  without  the  fun  :  but  then  it  followed  alfo,  that  God 
could  not  be  without  the  world,  any  more  than  the  fun  can  be 
without  its  light :  that  it  is  a  neceflary  emanation  or  efflux  from 
him,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  free  determinations  of  his 
own  will. 

It  is  true  that  they  argued,  as  Ariflotle  had  done  before  them, 
from  the  eflential  adivity  and  benignity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which 
mull  have  been  from  eternity  in  adion  :  and  upon  this  principle 
they  maintained,  that  both  the  corporeal  world,  with  all  things 
in  it,  exifted  from  all  eternity,  and  that  the  fouls  of  men  and  all 
other  animals  were  eternal  too,  without  beginning:  and  that  they 
were  co-seval  with  God,  who  was  indeed  before  them  in  order  of 
nature,  but  not  of  time.     But  if  God  be  a  wife  and  free  agent, 
the  particular  communications  and  effedls  of  his  power  and  good- 
nefs,  muft  depend  upon  what  feemeth  moft  fit  to  his  infinite 
wifdom,  and  upon  the  counfels  and  free  purpofes  of  his  own 
mind  and  will :  and  on  that  fuppofition  the  eternity  of  the  world 
could  not  be  rightly  argued  from  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  power 
and  goodnefs.     Indeed  it  cannot  be  confidently  maintained,  but 
upon  this  principle,  that  God  is  a  neceffary  agent,  and  that  all 

thinra 
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things  proceed  from  him  by  a  neceflity  of  nature.     For  then  the 

world  muft  be  eternal,  and    not  only  fo,  but  muft  neceflariiy 

exifl  as  well  as  he.    And  indeed  the  doiflrine  of  thefe  philofophcrs 

naturally  led  to  the  Spinofan  fchenie,  and  terminated  in  it ;  tlie 

fundainental  principle  of  which  is,  that  all  things  proceed  from 

•  God  by  way  of  neccffary  emanation,  not  of  creation  ;  or  are  the 

nec.efiary  modifications  of  his  infinite  effence  :   a  fcheme  which 

confounds  God  and  the  creature,  and,  purfued  to  its  genuine  con- 

fequences,  is  fubveriive  of  all  religion  and  morality. 

The  next  thing  I  fliall  mention  as  a  farther  proof  of  the  wrong 
notions  of  the  Deity  which  obtained  among  the  Heathen  philofo- 
phcrs, and  which  hath  a  near  affinity  with  what  hath  been  now 
obferved,  is,  that  many  of  the  moft  celebrated  philolbphers  held 
the  whole  animated  fyftem  of  tlie  world,  and  efpecially  the  foul  of 
it,  to  be  God.     This,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  dcdlrine  of 
the  antient  Egyptians,  who  tells  us  from  Hecataius,  that  tlicy 
accounted  the  firfl:  God  to  be  the  fame  with  the  "  to  Trav — or  the 
"    univerle.        "   Tor  ir^u>iov  S-gcr  tm  ira.xri  Tof  auToi'  j/o/x/i^Bo-i  (o)." 
To  this  probably  refers  the  famous  infcription  on  the  temple  of 
Ifis,  "  I  am  all  that  hath  been,  is,  or  fliall  be."     It  was  a  noted 
maxim,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  hath  fliewn,  both  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Orphic  fchocls,  and  maintained  by   the  moft  eminent  philofo- 
phers,  that  God  is  one  and  all  things.     I  will  not  deny  what  the 
learned  Doftor  afferts,  that  this  might  at  firfl  be  intended  in  a 
favourable  fenfc,  and  might  fignify  no  more  than  that  the  divine 

(o)  Piut.  De  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  354.    D. 
Vol.  I.  S  f  effence 
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effence  is  diffufcd  through  all  things,  and  that  God  is  the  caufe  of 
all  things,  and  virtually  containeth  all  things  in  himfelf.  It  is 
thus  that  he  explains  that  paflage  of  Ariftotle  in  his  Metaphyfics, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  fome  "  who  pronounced  concerning  the 
•'  whole  univerfe  as  being  but  one  nature."  "  That  is,"  faith  the 
Dodor,  "  as  virtually  containing  all  things."  But  this  feems  to 
be  only  his  own  glofs  upon  it.  The  words  in  Ariftotle  are  more 
naturally  expreflive  of  an  opinion  like  that  of  Spinofa,  that  there 
is  but  one  fubftance  in  the  univerfe.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  the  original  intention  of  that  maxim,  that  God  is  one  and 
all  things,  it  was,  by  the  learned  Doctor's  own  acknowledgment, 
gready  perverted  and  abufed,  and  gave  occafion  to  their  confound- 
ing God  and  the  creature  in  their  worlliip.  He  obferves,  that  it 
was  the  miftake  and  abufe  of  this  one  maxim,  which  was  the 
chief  ground  both  of  the  feeming  and  real  polytheifm,  not  only  of 
the  Greeks  and  Europeans,  but  alfo  of  the  Egyptians  and  other 
Pagans  j  they  concluding,  that  becaufe  God  was  all  things,  and 
confequently  all  things  God,  that  therefore  he  ought  to  be  wor- 
fhipped  in  all  things,  in  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and 

things  of  nature  ip). 

^^^  This 

(/)  Agreeable,  to  this  is  what  we  are  told  concerning  the  Chiiiefe,  that  it  is  a 
principle  univerfally  received  among  them,  and  maintained  by  the  three  principal 
fe<5ls  of  China,  efpecially  by  thofe  of  tlie  learned  feft,  antient  and  modern.  That  all 
things  are  the  fame,  one  univerfal  fubftance,  only  dlflinguifhed  by  accidental  forms 
and  qualities.  Upon  this  principle  they  facrifice  to  particular  beings,  as  parts  of 
the  univerfal  fubftance,  to  heaven,  earth,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  F.  Longobardi 
gives  an  inftance  in  one  of  their  learned  do£lors  T.  V.  Puen  Su,  who  faid,  he  mght 
well  adore  the  difli  of  cha  or  tea  he  then  held  in  his  haftd,  as  knowing  that  tai  kie, 
[1.  e.  the  univerfal  fubftance]  was  in  it,  after  the  fame  manner  that  it  is  in  heaven,  and 
in  all  ether  parts  of  the  world.    And  F.  Navarette  in  his  notes  oa  Longobardl's  trea- 

tife 
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This  learned  writer  indeed  will  not  allow,  that  the  Egyptians 
held  the  material  world,  that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  the  world  con- 
fidered  as  inanimate,  to  be  the  firft:  and  chief  God  :  but  it  follows 
from  his  own  account  of  them,  that  they  held  the  whole  animated 
fyftem  of  the  world  to  be  God :  or,  as  he  exprefleth  it,  "  they 
"  took  the  whole  fyftem  of  things,  God  and  the  world  together, 
"  as  one  Deity."     He  obfcrves,  that  "  the  to  irax — or  univerfe, 
"  was  frequently  taken  by  the  Pagan  theologers  in  a  comprehen- 
"  five  fenfe  for  the  Deity  with  all  the  extent  of  its  fecundity,  or 
"  God  as  difplaying  himfelf  in  the  world,  or  for  God  and  the 
*<  world  both  together,  the  latter  being  looked  upon  as  nothing 
"  but  an  efflux  or  emanation  from  the  former."     He  adds,  "  that 
"  the  god  Pan  among  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  was  underftood 
"  in  this  fenfe :  and  that  Zea;  and  Pan,  according  to  Diodorus 
*'  Siculus,  were  only  two  different  names  of  the  fame  deity."    And 
fpcaking  of  thofe  Pagans  who  acknowledged  no  higher  numen 
than  the  foul  of  the  world,  he  faith,  "  that  as  they  fuppofed  the 
"  whole  corporeal  world  animated  to  be  alio  the  Supreme  Deity  ; 
"  from  thence  it  plainly  followed,   that  the  feveral  parts   and 
"  members  of  the  world  mufl  be  parts  and  members  of  God  iq). 

This  notion  feems  to  have  been  very  generally  received  among 
the  more  learned  Pagans.     That  eminent  antiquary  Varro,  fpeak- 

tife  fays,  that  tliis  Chlnefe  maxim,  that  all  things  are  one  and  the  fame,  is  fo  plain 
in  their  books,  and  fo  often  repeated,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  See  Longo- 
bardi's  treatife  uith  the  notes  upon  it  in  the  fifth  book  of  Navarette's  .account  of  the 
empire  of  China,  in  the  firfl  voUime  of  Churchill's  Collcifiion,  &c.  p.  i8x.  1S4. 
185.  191. 

(j)  Cudworth's  Intel.  Syflem,  p.  343,  344.  533.  •'■' 
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ing  of  what  he  efteemed  the  natural  and  true  theology,  gives  it 
as  hi?  own  opinion,  that  "  God  is  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  that 
*'  this  world  is  itfelf  God — Deum  fe  arbitrari  effe  animam  mundi, 
"  et  hunc  ipfum  mundum  elle  Deum  (r)."  And  to  this  fenfe  he 
interprets  the  celebrated  verfes  of  Valerius  Soranus  : 

"  Jupiter  Omnipotens,  regum,  rerumque,  deumque 

"  Progenitor,  Genitrixque  deum,  Deus  unus  et  omnis  [s). 

In  thefe  verfes  Jupiter  the  Omnipotent  is  reprefented  as  the  Father 
of  kings,  of  things,  and  of  gods,  the  Mother  of  the  gods,  one 
God  and  all  gods.  This  Varro  underftands  of  the  world,  or  the 
univerfe.  Agreeable  to  which  is  that  of  larchas  the  bramin  to 
ApoUonius  :  that  "  the  world  is  an  animal ;  for  it  generateth  all 
"  things,  and  is  both  of  a  male  and  female  nature,  performing 
"  the  part  both  of  father  and  mother."  The  fame  notion  runs 
through  many  of  the  verfes  afcribed  to  Orpheus.  The  reader  may 
fee  many  other  tefllmonies  of  the  antients  concerning  the  world's 
being  God,  coUeded  by  the  learned  Gataker,  in  his  Annotations 
on  Marcus  Antoninus,  p.  14.5,  146.  So  much  were  the  Heathens 
poffeffed  with  this  notion,  that  becaufe  the  Jews  worshipped  no 
images,  and  performed  their  adorations  to  the  Deity  with  hands 
and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  they  concluded,  that  they  took 
heaven  and  the  world  to  be  God.  Thus  Strabo,  who  is  generally 
an  exad  and  judicious  writer,  praifing  Moles  for  his  religious  fen- 
tlments  of  God,  faith,  he  affirmed  "  this  one  thing  only  to  be 

(/-)  Apud  Auguftin.  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  p.  131. 

(j)  So  it  is  ia  the  Benedidline  edition  ;  in  other  editions  the  latter  claufe  of  the 
firft  line  runs,  "  Regum  rex  ipfe  Deumque." 

"  God, 
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"  God,  which  containeth  us  all,  and  the  earth  and  fea,  which 
"  we  call  heaven,  and  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  whole. — 

"  iv  ruTo  fxoi'QV  S-goe,  to  Trssii^ov  vfJi-xs  a.irxt'lcx.i,  ^  yviv,  3^  S'aAccrla.v, 
"  0  xccAufAev  a^avov,  >^  xoa-jULoVf  ^  Try  iwv  oKwv  (pva-ti'  {t)."  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  as  cited  by  Photius,  expreiTeth  himlclf  to  the  fame 
purpofe  (u). 

But  none  were  more  ftrenuous  aficrters  of  this  notion  than  the 
Stoics.  Arius  Didymus,  quoted  by  Eufebius,  faith  concerning  the 
Stoics,  that  "  they  call  the  whole  world  with  all  its  parts  God, 

and  that  this  is  one  only.— tAoj'  rev  xoa-fjiov  avv  roli  edvla  fxioiai 
"  T^oa-xyooivijai  Sreov,  twtov  S'e  tree  fJioyov  hmt  (x)."  Laertius  in  his 
life  of  Zeno  explains  the  doftrine  of  the  Stoics  thus,  that  they 
maintained,  that  "  the  world  is  governed  by  mind  and  provi- 
"  dence  :  and  that  this  mind  pafleth  through  every  part  of  it,  as 
"  the  foul  doth  in  us  :    which  yet  doth  not  adl  in  all  parts  alike, 

"  but  in  fome  more,  in  fome  lefs. And  that  the  whole  world 

"  being  a  living  and  rational  animal  hath,  like  our  fouls,  its  he- 
"  gemonical  or  principal  part  (_)-)."  Though  they  held  the  whole 
animated  world  to  be  God,  yet  they  fuppofed  that  the  foul  of  the 
world  adted  principally  in  one  eminent  part  of  it,  which  fome- 
times  they  called  God,  by  way  of  eminency  ;  tho'  what  this  was 
they  were  not  agreed.     Zeno,  as  Velleius  in  Cicero  informs  us,  laid 

(/)  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  10 14.  Edit.  Amflel.  1797. 
(it)  Ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  cod.  244. 
(x)  Praepar.  Evangel,  lib.  xv.  cap.  15.  p.  817. 
(y)  Laert.  in  Zen.  lib.  vii.  fegtn,  138,  139. 

that 
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that  the  aether  was  God  {z).     Chryfippus,  according  to  Laertius, 

varied,  ibmetinies  making  it  the  aether,  fometimes  the  heaven. 

But  Cleanthes,  according  to  the  fame  author,  held  it  to  be  the 

fun(^).     This  is  alfo  what  Cicero  obferves  in  his  Academics, 

where  he  concludes,  that  "  by  this  difagreement  among  the  wife 

"  we  are  compelled  to  be  ignorant  who  is  the  Lord  over  us,  lince 

"  we  know  not  whether  we  ferve  the  fun  or  the  aether."    "  Zenoni 

M  et  reliquis  fere  Stoicis  aether  videtur  fummus  deus,  mente  prae- 

"  ditus  qua  omnia  regantur.     Cleanthes — Solem  dominari  et  re- 

"  rum  potiri  putat,     Ita  cogimur  diflenfione  fapientum  domi- 

"  num  noftrum  ignorare,  quippe  qui  nefciamus,  foli  an  aetheri  fer- 

"  viamus  {b)."     Plutarch   reprefents   the  opinion   of  the  Stoics 

thus,  that  "  they  define  the  effence  of  God  to  be  a  fiery  fpirit 

*.f  endued  with  intelligence,  or,  as  he  elfewhere  calls  it,  a  tech- 

"  nical  fire — irvo  n^nxov,   having   no   fliape   or  form,    but   is 

"  changed  into  whatever  it  pleafes,  and  afiimilates  itfelf  to  all 

"  things That  it  pervadeth  the  whole  world,  and   receiveth 

'*  various  denominations  from  the  various  changes  of  the  mat- 

*'  ter  through  which   it  paffeth  ;    and  that  the  world  is  God, 

"  and  fo  are  the  flars,  and  the  earth,  but  efpecially  the  Intelled 

*'  which  is  in  the  higheft  aether  (c)." 

"  It 

(2)  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

(a)  Laert.  ubi  fupra. 

(b)  Academ.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41. 

(c)  Plut.  De  Placlt.  Philof.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  in  the  beginaing,  compared  with 
cap.  7.  at  the  latter  end.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  879.  882.  Origen  therefore  does  not 
carry  it  too  far,  when  he  charges  the  Stoics  with  holding,  that  God  is  corporeal, 
and  that  they  do  not  fcruple  to  fay  that  he  is  mutable,  and  capable  of  all  manner  of 

variations. 
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It  cannot  but  give  one  concern,  to  obferve  Balbus  in  Cicero, 
amidft  excellent  reafonings  to  prove  the  exiftence  and  providence 
of  the  Deity  from  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  works  of  nature, 
gravely  arguing,  that  the  world  is  an  animal,  and  iiath  intelli- 
gence, that  it  is  happy,  reafonable,  and  wife,  and  that  there- 
fore the  world  is  God.  This  he  frequently  repeats  and  infifts 
upon  {d).  And  he  argues  alio  from  the  divinity  of  the  world  to 
that  of  the  ftars :  and  that  they  are  animals,  and  have  fenfe  and 
intelligence.  From  whence  he  concludes,  that  they  are  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  gods  [e).  And  he  proves  from  the 
admirable  order  and  conftancy  of  their  courfes  and  motions,  that 
they  themfelves  have  reafon  and  underftanding,  and  that  they  are 
moved  by  their  own  fenfe  and  divinity  (/').  Thus  they  afferted 
the  divinity  of  the  world  in  their  difputes  againft  atheifm,  and  in 
proving  the  exiftence  of  God,  they  argued  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  his  being  the  foul  of  the  world.  So  that  their  way  of  reafon- 
ing  againft  the  Atheifts  and  Epicureans  was  fo  managed  as  to 
eftablifli  their  own  wrong  fyftem,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  deify- 
ing and  worfliipping  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

variations.  Cont.  Celf.  lib.  i.  p.  17.  And  again,  he  fays,  they  were  unable  to 
unclerftand  the  true  nature  of  God,  as  abfolutely  incorruptible,  limple,  uncom- 
pounded,  and  indivifible.     Ibid.  lib.  iv.  p.  169. 

{d)  "  Sapientem  efle  raundum,  Similiter  beatum,  fimiliter  setemum — nee  mundo 
"  quicquam  melius,  ex  quo  efficitur  efle  munduna  Deum."  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  8.  etcap,  13,  et  feq. 

{e)  "  Hac  mundi  divlnitate  perfpe(ftri,  tribuenda  eft  fideribus  eadem  divinitas,  ut 

"  ea  quoque  redliffime  et  animantia  efTe,  et  fentire  atque  intelligere  dicantur 

"  ex  quo  efficitur  in  Deorum  numero  aftra  effe  duccnda."     Ibid.  cap.  15. 

(/)  "  Sequitur  ergo  ut  ipfa  fua  fponte,  fuo  fenfu,  .ac  divinitate  moveantur." 
Ibid.  cap.  1 6,  etcap. 21. 

i  In 
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In  confequence  of  this  their  theology,  they  held  that  particular 
fouls  were  parts  of  the  divine  univerfal  foul,  and  vifible  and  cor- 
poreal things  parts  of  his  body.  "  Why  fhould  yotl  not  think," 
fays  Seneca,  "  that  he  has  fome  divine  thing  exifting  in  him,  who 
"  is  a  part  of  God  ?  This  whole  in  which,  we  are  contained  is 
"  both  one  thing,  and  is  God  :  we  are  both  his  fellows  or  com- 
*'  panions,  and  his  members.-^Quid  eft  autem,  cur  non  exiftimes 
"  in  eo  divini  aliquid  exiftere,  qui  Dei  pars  eft  ?  Totum  hoc  quo 
«'  continemur,  et  unum  eft  et  Deus:  et  focii  ejus  fumus  et  mem- 
"  bra  (^)."     Marcus  Antoninus  often  defcribes  God  under  the 

character 


ig)  This  majf  perhaps  be  thought  an  extnivagant  flight  oF  Seneca.  But  the 
fame  thing  in  effect  is  faid  by  that  excellent  philofopher  Epi(netiis.  In  anfwer  to 
that  queftion,  "  How  any  one  may  be  convinced,  that  each  of  his  anions  are  under 
the  infpeftion  of  God  ?  He  infills  principally  upon  this,  that  "  our  fouls  are  con- 
"  nefted  and  intimately  joined  to  ^od,  being  ;ao^ict  ;iai  a-Kt^amskatiMTa  SsS — members 
"  and  diftinft  portions  of  hisefTence."  So  Mifs  Carter  in  her  tranflation  well  re- 
prefents  the  fenfe.  "  And  mufl  he  not,"  adds  EpiifVetus,  "  be  fenfible  of  every 
"  movement  of  them,  as  belonging  and  being  connatural  to  himfelf  ?  "  And  he  there 
afterwards  reprefents  God  as  "  having  made  the  fun  a  fmall  part  of  himfelf,  if  com- 
"  pared  with  the  whole."  Epift.  DifTert.  lib.  i.  chap.  14.  So  alfo  in  his  2d  book, 
ch:ip.  8.  f.  2.  he  repeats  it,  that  "  man  is  a  dlAinft  portion  of  the  Divine  EfTence; 
"  and  reprefents  him  as  containing  a  part  of  God  in  himfelf.  And  advifes  perfonsto 
"  confider  when  they  are  feeding  and  exercifing,  that  it  is  a  God  they  feed,  and  a 
"  God  they  exercife,  and  that  they  continually  carry  a  God  about  with  them."  In 
like  manner  Marcus  Antoninus,  fpeaking  of  the  daemon  or  genius,  which  Jupiter 
hath  given  to  every  man  to  be  his  leader  and  condufter,  by  which  he  means  every 
man's  rational  foul,  calls  it  a.-7toa7sa-tJ.a,\a.C\A,  which  Gataker  tranllates  "  parliculam 
"  a  fe  avulfam — a  fmall  part  plucked  from  himfelf."  Anton  lib.  v.  f.  27.  The 
note  upon  this  padiige  in  die  Glafgow  tranflation  of  Antoninus's  Meditations  is  this, 
that  "  the  Stoics  conceived  the  Divine  Subflance  to  be  an  infinitely  diffufed  and  all- 
"  pervading' EEther,  the  feat  of  all  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  ;  and  that  our 
"  fouls  were  fmall  particles  of  this  sther ;  and  that  even  thofe  of  brutes  were  par- 
"  tides  of  the  fame,  more  immerfed  and  intangled  in  the  groffer  elements."  An- 
toninus elfewhere  reprefents  the  foul  as  Snto^ooia,  an  efflux  or  emanation  from  the 

Governor 
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charadler  of  "  the  nature  of  the  whole."     See  to  this  purpofe 
lib.  V.  f.  10.  lib.  ix.  f.  i.  and  other  places.     And  he  addrefles  liis 
prayer  to  the  world,  lib.  iv.  f.  23.    "  Whatfoever  is  agreeable  to 
"  thee,  O  comely  world,  is  agreeable  to  me. — -rroiv  fJio\  awx^ixo^^n 
"  t  (tq\,  sucL^ic^ov  eq-i  u  Koa-fjis-"     And  he  adds,  "  Every  thing  is 
"  acceptable  fruit  to  me,   which   thy  feafons,  O  nature,    bear. 
"  From  thee  are  all  things,  in  thee  all  things  fubfift,  to  thee  all 
"  things  return."     By  the  world  here,  and   in  other  places,  he 
efpecially  underftands  the   foul  of  the  world,   which  the  Stoics 
made  the  principal  governing  part.     St.  Auflin  having  mentioned 
Varro's  opinion,  that  the  world  is  God,  adds  by  way  of  explica- 
tion as  fromVarro  himfelf,  that  "  as  a  wife  man,  though  confin- 
ing of  body  and  foul,  is  denominated   wife   from  his  foul,  fo 
"  though  the  world  confifteth  of  body  as  well  as  foul,  yet  it  is 
"  from  tlie  foul  that  it  is  called  God. — Sicuthominem  fapientem, 
*'  cum  fit  ex  corpore  et  animo,  tamen  ab  animo  dici  fapientem 
"  ita    mundum  dici   Deum  ab   animo,    cum  fit   ex    animo  et 


Governor  of  the  world.  Lib.  ii.  f.  4.  And  he  calls  every  man's  mind  or  rational 
foul  the  Divinity  within  him,  and  the  God  within  him.  Lib.  ii.  f.  13.  lib.  iii.  f.  5. 
et  16.  lib.  V.  f.  10.  Seneca  frequently  ufes  the  fame  manner  of  expreflion.  But 
this  was  far  from  being  a  doftrine  peculiar  to  the  Stoics.  It  was  (hewn  before  that 
it  was  the  avowed  dodhine  of  Pythagoras  and  all  the  Pythagoreans.  See  above  p. 
287.  An'd  Cicero  feems  to  reprefent  it  as  the  general  opinion  of  the  wifeft  and 
moll  learned  men,  "  A  qua  [Natura  Dcorum]  ut  doftiffimis  fapientiflimifque 
"  placuit,  hauflos  animos  et  libatos  habemus."  Dc  Divinat.  lib.  i.  cap.  49.  To 
this  Horace  refers,  when  he  calls  the  foul  "  divinae  particulam  auras."  And  Virgil 
in  thofe  noted  verfes  of  his  Georgic,  lib.  iv.  verf.  220,  et  feq.  and  /Uneid,  lib.  vi. 
verf  724,  et  fcq.  Plato  has  feveral  palTages  that  feem  to  look  this  way,  as  the 
learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  has  fliewn  ;  but  it  muft  be  alfo 
acknowledged  that  there  are  other  paflliges  in  his  works  which  have  a  contrary 
appearance. 

Vol.  I.  T  t  '•  cor- 
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"  corpore  (/j)."  Laftantius's  cenfure  upon  thefe  philofophers  is 
certainly  very  juft.  That  "  under  the  name  of  nature  they  com- 
"  prehend  things  which  are  entirely  different  from  one  another, 
"  God  and  the  world,  the  artificer  and  his  workmanfliip ;  and 
"  fay  that  the  one  can  do  nothing  without  the  other :  as  if  nature 
"  were  God  and  the  world  mixed  together ;  for  fometimes  they 
"  fo  confound  them,  as  to  make  God  to  be  the  foul  of  the 
"  world,  and  the  world  to  be  the  body  of  God.— Naturae  nomine 
"  res  diverliflimas  comprehendunt,  Deum  et  mundum  ;  artificem 
"  et  opus :  dicuntque  alterum  fine  altero  nihil  poffe :  tanquam 
"  natura  fit  Deus  mundo  permixtus :  nam  interdum  fie  con- 
"  fundunt,  ut  fit  Deus  ipfa  mens  mundi,  et  mundus  fit  corpus 
"  Dei:" 

It  were  well  if  the  abfurdity  of  this  way  of  philofophizing  were 
the  worft  of  it.  But  befides  that  it  gave  occafion  to  fome  of  thofe 
extravagant  flights  of  the  Stoics,  fo  unbecoming  dependent  crea- 
tures, as  if  they  had  a  divinity  and  fufiiciency  in  themfeves,  which 
placed  them  in  feveral  refpefts  on  an  equality  with  God  ;  this 
notion  was  made  ufe  of  for  fupporting  the  Pagan  idolatry,  and 
v/as  therefore  of  the  mofl:  pernicious  confequence  to  the  interefts 
of  religion.  For  upon  this  principle,  as  was  hinted  before,  they 
deified  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  and 
worfhipped  them  as  gods  or  parts  of  God.  Cicero  in  his  Acade- 
mics gives  this  reprefentation  of  the  fentiments  of  the  Stoics : 
that  they  held,  that  "  this  world  is  wife,  and  hath  a  mind  or 

{h)  Ap.  Auguft.  Je  Civic.  Dei,  lib.vii.  cap.  6.  p.  129,  et  ibiJ.  cap.  9.  p.  131. 

"  foul, 
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"  foul,  whereby  it   formed  or  fabricated  both  it  and  itfelf  (/), 
"  and  ordereth,  moveth,  and  governeth  all  things :  and  that  the 
"  fun,  moon,  all  the  ftars,  the  earth  and  fea  are  gods ;  becaufe  a 
"  certain  animal  intelligence  pervadcth  and  pafleth  through  all 
*'  things. — Hunc  mundum  effe  fapientem,  habere  mentem,  qua 
"  eft  fe  et  ipfum  fabricata  fit,  et  omnia  moderetur,  moveat,  regat, 
"  erit  perfuafum  etiam  folcm,  lunam,  ftellas  omnes,  terrani,  mare, 
*'  Deos  efle  :    quod  quxdam  aninialis  intelligentia  per  omnia  per- 
"  meat  et  tranfeat  {k)."     In  like  manner  the  great  and  learned 
Varroexprefly  fays,  that  "  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  its  parts,  are 
♦*  the  true  Gods :"  and  rcprefents  this  as  the  fentimentof  thofe  who 
had  the  jufteft  notions,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  learn- 
ing.    "  Dicit  Varro  antiques  fimulacra  Deorum,  et  infigni^,  orna- 
"  tufque  finxiffe  ;  qu?c,  cumoculis  animadvertiflenthi  qui  adelTent 
"  dodrinae  myfteria,  pofient  animam  mundi  ac  partes  ejus,  id  efl, 
"  veros  Deos,  animo  videre  (/)."     Thus  it  appears,  that  the  one 
God  of  thefc  philofophers  was  really  an  aggregate  of  deities.    The 
unity  of  God  they  pleaded  for  was  the  unity  of  the  world,  which 
confifteth  of  innumerable  parts  :  and  accordingly  the  great  ftoical 
argument  to  prove  that  there  is  one  God  was,  that  there  is  but 
one  world  ;  but  this  one  Divinity  was  multiplied  into  as  many 
gods  as  there  were  parts  of  the  world,  all  animated  by  the  fame 
univerfal  foul,  and  all  of  them  parts  of  the  one  God.     This  theo- 

(/)  This  way  of  talking,  as  if  Cod  made  himfcif,  though  very  improper  and 
abfurd,  was  ufed  not  only  by  the  Stoics,  but  hy  Plato  aud  others  of  the  philo- 
fophers. 

{I)  Cic.  Academ.  lib.  ii.  cap.  37. 

(/)  Ap.  Aiigi'ft.  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  5.  p.  i  z8. 

T  t  a  logy 
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logy  or  philofophy  therefore  furniflied  a  pretext  for  worfliipping 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  powers  and  virtues  dif- 
fufed  through  the  parts  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  popular 
divinities  (w).  And  thus,  inftead  of  curing  the  popular  fuper- 
flition  and  polytheifm,  they  confirmed  and  eftablilhed  it,  and^ 
as  Plutarch  charges  the  Stoics,  filled  the  air,  heaven,  earth,  and 
fea  with  gods  («). 

Even  after  Chriflianity  had  fpread  abroad  its  falutary  light, 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  Pagan  philofophers  made  ufe  of  this 
very  notion  to  juftify  the  Heathen  polytheifin.  The  celebrated 
Plotinus,  fpeaking  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  faith,  that  "  by  this," 
[i.e.  by  its  foul]  "  the  world  is  a  God:  and  the  fun  is  alio  a 
"  God,  becaufe  animated,  and  fo  are  the  other  flars. — S'nx,  Tccurrw 

"  0  KoafJioi  OS'S  S'fw,  t'T'  <^'^  %  riA(05  ^Soi,  on  if/.^i'X'^i)  ^  t"«  aAAa 
"  aVga(o)."  Proclus  has  a  long  difpute  to  prove,  that  not  only 
the  ftars  are  animated,  but  alfo  all  the  other  fublunary  bodies 
or  elements.  "  If  the  world,"  fays  he,  "  be  a  happy  God,  then 
"  none  of  the  parts  of  it  are  godlefs,  or  devoid  of  providence." 
And  he  goes  on  to  Ihew,  that  they  partake  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
whole  (/>). 

(»j)  Thus  St.  Auftin  fpeaking  of  what  were  called  the  Dii  majorum  Gentium, 
lupiter,  Juno,  Saturn,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  VefVa,  and  others,  obferves,  "  that  Varro 
"  endeavoured  to  apply  them  to  the  elements  and  parts  of  the  world. — Quos  Varro 
"  conatur  ad  mundi  partes  five  elementa  transferre."   De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 

(«)  De  Commun.  Notlt.  adverf.  Stoicos,  torn.  ii.  p.  1275. 

(0)  Emiead.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  p.  483.  E. 

{J>)  Proclus  in  Tim.  Plat.  lib.  iv.  apud  Cudw.  Intel.  Syfl.  p.  237. 

It 
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It  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cndworth  concerning 
the  latter  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans,  that  "  in  their  philofophy 
"  they  defignedly  laid  a  foundation  for   their   polytheifm   and 
"  creature-worfhip,  that  is,  for  their  cofmolatry,  aftrolatry,  and 
"  dsemonolatry."  [Their  idolatrous  worfliip  of  the  world,  of  the 
ftars,  and  of  demons.]    Intel.  Syfl.  p.  593.     And  having  (hewn, 
that  "  the  world  was  to  fome  of  them  the  body,  to  other  the 
"  temple  of  God  ;  and  in  either  fenfe  to  be  worfhipped,"  he 
adds,  "  Thus  we  fee  that  the  Pagans  were  univerfally  cofmolatrie, 
"  or  world-worfliippers,  in  one  fenfe  or  other  ;    not  that  they 
«'  worrtiipped  the  v/orld  as  a  dead  inanimate  thing,  but  either  as 
"  the  body  of  God,  or  as  the  temple  or  image  of  God."     But  he 
obferves,  that  "  neither  of  them  terminated  their  worfhip  in  that 
"  which  was  fenfible  or  vifible  only,  but  in  that  great  mind  or 
"  foul,  which  framed  and  governeth  the  whole  world  under- 
*'  ftandingly."    Ibid.  p.  538,  53^.     And  he  had  faid  before  con- 
cerning thofe  who  held  God  to  be  the  foul  of  the  world,  that 
"  they  worfhipped  the  feveral  parts  and  members  of  the  world, 
♦'  not  as  being  themfelves  fo  many  gods,   but  as  parts  of  one 
"  God,  or  as  his  powers  and  virtues,  as  making  up  one  God  in 
"  the  whole,    which  yet    might   be  worHiipped   in  its   feveral 
"  parts(5')."  Ibid.  p.  536,  357.    To  the  fame  purpofe  he  elfevvhere 
tells  us,  that  "  thefe  perfonated  and  deified  things  of  nature,  were 
*'  not  themfelves  properly  and  diredly  worfliipped  by  the  intelli- 

[q)  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  they  fo  explained  this  matter,  that  thefe 
fcveral  parts  of  God  weie  each  of  them  to  be  regarded  and  worfliipped  as  fo  many 
particular  deities,  or  diAlmSt  gods  and  goddeffes,  as  the  learned  Doftorhimfelf  fome- 
times  acknowledges. 

"  grent 
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"  gent  Pagans  (who  acknowledged   no  inanimate  thing  for  a 
"  God)  fo  as  to  terminate  their  worfhip  ultimately  in  them  j  but 
"  either  relatively  only  to  the  Supreme  God,  or  elfe  at  mofl  in  a 
<'  way  of  complication  with  him,  whofe  eifedts  and  images  they 
"  are ;  that  they  were  not  fo  much  themfelves  worfhipped,  as 
"  God  was  worfliipped  in  them."     Ibid.  p.  515.      This  is  the 
moil  plaufible  thing  that  can  poflibly  be  faid  for  them,  and  is  the 
pretence  which  has  been  made  ufe  of  by  the  ableft  and  mofl:  re- 
fined apologifl:s  for  idolatry  in  all  ages :  and  yet  it  is  an  apology 
which,  if  it  had  any  force,  might  be  extended  to  vindicate  the 
paying  religious  worfhip  to  every  thing  in  nature,  under  pretence 
of  worfliipping  God  in  it.     And  whereas  it  is  here  faid,  that  at 
mofl:  they  only  worfliipped  the  things  of  nature  "  in  a  way  of 
"  complication  with  God,  whofe  etfeds  and  images  they  are," 
what  is  this  but  to  fay,  that  in  their  worfhip  they  mixed  and  con- 
founded the  creature  with  the  Creator  ?    And  accordingly  they  ar- 
rived to  that  pitch  of  extravagance,  as  the  Dodor  owns,  "  as  to 
"  call  every  thing  by  the  name  of  God,  and  God  by  the  name  of 
"  every  thing."     This  excellent  writer  himfelf,  though  he  fome- 
times  feems  willing  to  apologize  for  the  Pagan  idolatry,  yet  has 
pafTed  this  juft  cenfure  upon  it.     That  "  the  Pagans  did  not  wor- 
*'  fhip  God  according  to  his  fingular  and  incommunicable,  his 
"  peerlefs  and  incomprehenfible  nature,  but  mingled  creature- 
"  worfhip  with  the  worfliip  of  the  Creator.     And  that  the  wor- 
"  fliipping  God   in  his  various  gifts  and  effe6ts  under  perfonal 
"  names,  is  a  thing  in  itfelf  abfurd,  and  may  alfo  prove  a  great 
"  inlet  to  atheifm,  when  the  things  themfelves  come  to  be  called 
"  by  thofe  names ;  as  if  the  good  things  of  nature  were  the  only 
c  "  deities. 
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"  deities.     To  worfhip  the  corporeal  world  as  the  one  Supreme 

"  God,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  it  as  members  of  God,  is  plainly 

"  to  confound  God  and  the  creature,  and  not  to  worftiip  him  as 

\J'  the  Creator,  and  according  to  his  feparate  nature  (r)." 

\  It  appears  from  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made,  how 
flrangely  the  philofophers,  even  thofe  of  them  that  were  mofl 
celebrated  and  admired,  were  loft  and  bewildered  in  their  own 
reafonings,  in  things  of  the  higheft  importance  :  and  confcquent- 
ly  how  unfit  they  were  to  guide  the  people  in  religion,  and  to  re- 
cover them  from  their  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  This  furniflies  a 
manifeft  and  convincing  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  human  reafon 
when  left  to  itfelf  in  thefe  matters,  and  of  the  delufions  o{  fcience 
faljly [0  called.  It  was  therefore  upon  the  jufteft  grounds,  that  the 
apoftlc  gave  that  caution,  "  Beware  left  any  man  fpoil  you  through 
•'  philofophy  and  vain  deceit." 

(r)  See  the  contents  prefixed  by  him  to  his  ivth  chapter,  fcft.  h'ii.  This  \v;is 
what  this  Icirned  writer  propofed  particularly  to  fliew,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did 
not  accomplifti  this  part  of  his  great  work. 


C  f  I  A  P. 
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The  greatejl  and  beft  of  the  antient  Pagan  philosophers  generally  ex- 
preff'ed  tlxmfehes  in  the  polytheijiic  Jirain ;  and,  wjlead  of  leading 
the  people  to  the  one  true  God,  they  fpoke  of  a  plurality  of  gods, 
even  in  their  mojl  ferious  difcourfcs.  They  afcribed  thofe  works 
to  the  gods,  and  direSied  thofe  duties  to  be  rendered  to  them,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  Supreme. 

ANOTHER  thing  to  be  obferved  concerning  the  antient 
Pagan  philofophers,  and  which  fliews  how  improper  they 
were  to  bring  the  people  to  a  right  knowledge  of  God  and  reli- 
gion, and  to  turn  them  from  their  fuperftitlon  and  idolatry,  is,  that 
they  generally  fell  into  the  common  language  of  polytheifm,  and 
talked  as  much  of  the  gods  as  any  of  the  people,  and  this  even 
in  their  moft  ferious  difcourfes.  Inftead  of  urging  the  worfhip 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  endeavouring  to  preferve  on  the  minds 
of  men  a  fenfe  of  the  infinite  diftance  between  him  and  all  other 
beings  whatfoever,  they  recommended  to  the  veneration  of  the 
people  a  plurality  of  deities,  to  whom  they  gave  thofe  peculiar 
attributes  and  honours  which  were  due  to  him  alone.  Zaleucus 
the  Locrian,  who  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  wife  philofo- 
pher  as  well  as  lawgiver,  in  his  celebrated  prooemium  or  preface 
to  his  laws,  where  he  argues  from  the  evidences  of  the  divine 
powers,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  in  the  orderly  difpofition  of  things 

in 
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in  the  univerfe,  does  not  lead  the  people  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  one  true  Supreme  God,  but  of  a  plurality  of  gods.    See  the 
paffage  quoted  above,  chap.  2d,  p.  84.    to  which  I  now  add, 
that  he  afterwards  goes  on  to  urge  it  upon  them  as  their  duty 
"  to  remember  the  gods,  both  that  they  really  exift,  and  that 
"  they  inflid  judgments  upon  unrighteous  perfons  [a]."     To  the 
fame  purpofe  Archytas,  a  celebrated   Pythagorean,  in  the  frag- 
ments of  his  work  De  Lege,  preferved  by  Stobasus,  delivers  him- 
felf  in  this  manner,  that  "  the  firfl:  law  of  the  conftitution  fliould 
"  be  for  the  fupport  of  what  relates  to  the  gods,  the  daemons,  and 
"  onr  parents."     The  learned  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  who  takes 
notice  of  this,  obferves,  that  "  in  like  manner,  if  we  may  believe 
"  antiquity,  all  their  civil  inflitutes  were  prefaced  j  its  conftant 
"  phrafe  being,  when  fpeaking  of  a  legiflator,  SuKoajj-inw  ttoAi- 
"  reiccv  ccTTo  ^ewv  d^^ofjLSi'oi  {b). — He  fet  in  order  the  polity,  be- 
"  ginning  from  the  gods." 

It  has  been  already  obferved  concerning  that  beft  of  the  antient 
philofophers  Socrates,  that  in  thofe  excellent  difcourfes  of  his  with 
Ariftodemus  and  Euthydemus,  in  which  he  treats  particularly  of 
religion  and  the  Deity,  he  all  along  fpeaks  of  God  and  the  gods 
promifcuoufly,  as  the  authors  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  all  the 
good  things  we  enjoy.  And  to  this  probably  Velleius  in  Cicero 
refers,  when  he  blames  Xenophon  for  introducing  Socrates  as 
mentioning  now  one,  then  many  gods.    "  Modo  unum,  turn  au- 

(a)  Apud  Stob.  ferm.  42. 

(*)  Div.  Leg.  of  Mofes,  voL  i.  p.  112.  Edit.  4th, 

Vol.  I.  U  u  "  tcm 
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"  tern  plures  deos  (f)."     The  fame  Socrates  fpeaking  of  the  un-"; 

written  laws,  as  he  calls  them,  which  are  obferved  after  the  fame 

manner  in  all  places,  and  which  he   fupp^fes  not  to  have  been 

made  by  men,  fince  all  men  are  not  of  one  language,   nor  could 

meet  together  to  confult  about  them  and  enadl  them,  but  to  have 

been  given  by  the  gods  themfelves  to  mankind,  mentions  it  in 

the  firft  place  as  an  univerfal  law  received  among  all  men,  "  tbs 

"  ^iBi  creSeiv — to  worfliip  the  gods."     As  if  it  were  the  law  of 

nature  obligatory  on  all  mankind  to  worfhip  not  one  God  only, 

but  a  plurality  of  deities.     Xenophon  mentions  it  to  the  praife 

of  Socrates,  that  whereas  "  the  oi  xoAAol — the  generality  of  men, 

"  fuppoled  that  there  are  fome  things  which  the  gods  know,  and 

"  other  things  which  they  do  not  know,  Socrates  was  of  opinion 

"  that  the  gods  know  all  things,  both  the  things  which  are  faid, 

"  and  the  things  which  are  done,  and  even  the  things  which  are 

"  deliberated  upon  in  fecret :  and  that  they  are  every  where  pre- 

"  fent,  and  give  figiiifications  to  men  concerning  all  human  af- 

'-  fairs  {d)."     A  noble  fentence  this,  if  applied  to  the  one  true 

God  :  but  when  applied  to  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  tended  to  mif- 

lead  the  people,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  polytheifm,  as  if 

there  was  a  number  of  omnifcient,  omniprefent  deities.     The 

fame  obfervation  may  be  made  concerning  a  remarkable  faying 

of  Thales,  mentioned  by  Laertius :  being  afked,  Whether  a  man 

in  his  uniuil:  adions  can  efcape  the  notice  of  the  gods  ?    He  an- 

fwered.  No,  not  in  his  thoughts  (e). 

{c)  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

{d)  Xen.  Memorab.  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  f.  19.  p.  327.  Edit.  Sympfon. 

(e)  Laert.  lib.  i.  fegm.  36.    , 

Plato 
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Plato  in  his  arguings  for  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity  againA  the 
atheifls,  which  he  profefTedly  undertakes  in  his   tenth  book  of 
laws,  fpeaks  all  along  of  gods  in  the  plural.     The  point  he  fets 
himfelf  to  prove  in  oppofition  to  atheifm,  which  he  reprefents  as 
at  that  time  much  prevailing,  is  not  that  there  is  one  God,  but 
that  there  are  gods.     And  in  the  beginning  of  that  book  he  in- 
troduces one  of  his  dialogifts  as  faying,  "  that  it  is  eafy  to  prove 
"  the  exiftence  of  the  gods  :   the  earth,  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and 
*'  the  unjverfe,  and  the  well-ordered  variety  of  feafons,  flievv  it : 
'=  as  alfo  the  confent  both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  who  all 
"  agree  that  there  are  gods  (/)."     In  like  manner,  when  in  the 
fame  tenth  book  of  laws  he  argues  for  a  Providence,  what  he 
undertakes  to  prove  is,  That  the  gods  take  care  of  mankind  and 
their  affairs,  and  do  not  negled  even  fmall  matters  {g).     And  in 
his  Epinomis,  or  fequel  to  his  books  of  laws,  he  lays  it  down  as 
a  principle,  ws  'aai  S'go)  sTr/figAa^gj/oi  ttciptwi'  ajJiiK^av  ^  fji.iya.'Awv  {h)." 
That  "  the  gods  exift,  and  take  care  of  all  things,  both  fmall  and 
"  great."     And  in  his  whole  difputation  on  that  fubjedl  it  is  the 
Providence  of  the  gods  that  he  afferts,  and  even  of  the  gods  which 
are  appointed  by  the  laws. 

Cicero  has  many  noble  pafiages  relating  to  the  exiftence  of  x 
Deity  and  a  Providence.  But  they  tend  to  lead  the  people  not  fo 
much  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  one  Supreme  God,  as  of  a 
multiplicity  of  gods.     Some  notice  was  taken  of  this  before  in  the 

(/)  Plato  Oper.  p.  664.    E.    Edit.  Fie.  Lugd.  1590. 

ig)  Ibid.  p.  670,  671. 

(A)  Ibid.  p.  700.   E. 

U  u  2  .    fecond 
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fecond  chapter  of  this  work.     To  which  I  now  add,  that  when 
he  is  fpeaking  of  the  confent  of  nations,  he  feems  to  make  it  re- 
late, as  Plato  had  done  before  him,  not  to  the  belief  of  one  Su- 
preme Caufe  and  Author  of  all  things,  but  to  a  plurality  of  gods 
or  divine  powers.     He  obferves,  that  "  it  is  a  ftrong  argument  to 
«'  eno-acre  us  to  believe  that  there  are  gods,  that  there  is  no  nation 
"  fo  wild  and  favage,  no  man  fo  rude  and  uncultivated,  whofe 
"  mind  is  not  embued  with  the  opinion  that  there  are  gods. 
"  Many  have  wrong  fentiments  concerning  the  gods,  but  all  think 
"  there  is  a  divine  power  and  nature  (z)."     He  adds,  that  "  in 
"  every  thing  the  confent  of  all  nations  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
"  the  law  of  nature. — Ut  porro  firmiflimum  hoc  adferri  videtur  cur 
"  deos  effe  credamus,  quod  nulla  gens  tarn  fera,  nemo  omnium 
"  tam  fit  immanis,  cujus  mentem  non  imbuerit  deorum  opinio. 
"  Multi  de  diis  prava  fentiunt,  omnes  autem  effe  vim  et  naturam 

"  divinam  arbitrantur Omni  autem  in  re  confenfio  omnium 

"  gentium  lex  naturae  putanda  eft(Z')."  And  again  he  fays,  that 
"  it  is  as  it  were  engraven  on  the  minds  of  all  men  that  there  are 
"  gods.  What  they  are  is  not  agreed,  but  that  they  are  is  denied 
"  by  none. — Omnibus  innatum  eft,  et  animo  quafi  infculptum, 
"  effe  deos ;  quales  fint  varium  eft;  effe  nemo  negat  (/)."  And 
Cotta  reprefents  it  as  a  thing  in  which  all  men  agree,  except  thofe 
that  are  very  impious,  and  which  could  never  be  erafed  out  of 

(i)  But  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  all  are  here  fuppofed  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  divine  nature  and  power,  yet  many  iaiagio«4  that  this  divine  nature 
and  power  refided  in  a  multitude  of  deities. 

{k)  Tufcul.  Difput.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

{/)  De  nat.  Deer.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

3  ,  ¥^^ 
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his  mind,  that  there  are  gods.  "  Qiiod  inter  omnes,  nlli  ad- 
"  modum  impios,  convenit,  mihi  quidem  ex  animo  exuri  noa 
"  poteft,  efle  deos  {m)."  Many  other  pailages  might  be  pro- 
duced, in  which  the  confcnt  of  nations  is  urged  to  fhew  that 
there  are  gods(??).  The  fame  conclufion  is  drawn  from  the 
pulchritude  and  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  other  arguments  ufu- 
ally  brought  in  proof  of  a  Deity.  Balbus  the  Stoic,  in  Cicero's 
fecond  book  De  natura  Deorum,  having  mentioned  fomeof  thofe 
arguments,  fws,  that  "  he  that  confiders  them  will  be  forced  to 
"  confefs,  that  there  arc  gods. — Hacc  et  innumerabilia  ex  eodeni 
"  genere  qui  videat,  nonne  cogitur  profiteri  deos  efle.?"  He 
exprefles  himlelf  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  feveral  other  parts  of  that 
book.  Thus,  as  was  before  obferved,  their  very  difputes  againft 
atheifm  were  fo  managed,  as  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  public 
polytheifm,  and  were  not  fo  much  diredled  to  prove  that  there  is 
one  Supreme  God,  as  that  there  are  many  gods ;  all  of  whom  are 
to  be  honoured  and  adored.  When  Balbus  fets  himfelf  to  fhew 
that  the  world  is  governed  by  Divine  Providence,  which  he  does 
admirably  well,  what  he  propofes  to  prove  is,  that  it  is  by  the 
providence  of  the'  gods  that  the  world  is  adminiftered  and  go- 
verned. "  Deorum  providentia  mundum  adminiftrari  (0)."  And 
again,  that  the  world  and  all  its  parts  were  conllituted  in  the  be- 

{m)  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  lii.  cap.  3., 

(«)  There  is  a  remarkable  pafTage  of  Seneca  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  beginninq' 
of  his  1 17th  cpiftle.    "  Apud  nos  verltatisargumcntum  eft  aliquid  omnibus  videii : 
"  tanquam  deos  efTe  inter  alia  fic  coUigimus,  quod  omnibus  de  Diis  opinio  infita 
•'  eft,  nee  uila  gens  ufquam  ell  adco  extra  leges  morefque  projeda,  ut  non  aliquos; 


deos  credat.' 

(o)  Denat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  29.  p.  175.    Edit.  Davis,  ada. 


ginning; 
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ginning,  and  are  at  all  times  adminlftered  and  governed  by  the 
providence  of  the  gods.    "  Dico  igitur  providentia  deorum,  mun- 
"  dum  et  omnes  mundi  partes,  et  initio  conftitutas  elTe,  et  omni 
"  tempore  adminiflrari  (/>)."   To  the  Hime  purpofe  Cicero  obferves, 
in  his  firfl  book  of  laws,  that   "  all  nature  is  governed  by  the 
"  power,    reafon,    authority,    mind,    divinity  of  the   immortal 
"  aods. — Deorum  immortalium,  vi,   ratione,  poteftate,    mente, 
"  numine  naturam  omnem  regi  {q)."     And  in  his  fecond  book 
of  laws  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  the  citizens  fhould 
"  in  the  firft  place  be  perfuaded,  that  the  gods  are  the  lords  and 
"  orderers  of  all  things,  and  that  whatfoever  things  are  done  in  the 
"  world  are  done  and  direded  by  their  divine  power  and  authority : 
"  that   they  deferve  highly  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  dili- 
"  crently  infpedt  what  every  man  is,  what  he  does,  v*'hat  fecret 
"  faults  he  is  guilty  of,  with  what  difpofitions  of  mind  and  what 
"  deo-ree  of  piety  he  exercifeth  himfelf  in  the  offices  of  religion  } 
*'  and  that  they  take  an  account  both  of  good  and  bad  men. 
"  For,"  fays  he,  "  the  minds  that  have  imbibed  thefe  fentiments 
"  will  not  deviate  far  from  that  way  of  thinking  which  is  both 
"  profitable  and  true. — Sit  hoc  jam  in  principio  perfuafum  civi- 
"  bus,  dominos  effe   omnium  rerum  et  moderatores  deos :  ea- 
"  que  quas  geruntur  eorum  geri  ditione  et  numine  ;  eofdemque 
"  optime  de  genere  hominum  mereri,  et  quales  quifque  lit,  quid 
"  agat,  quid  in  fe  admittat,    qua  mente,  qua  pietate  colat  reli- 
■"  giones,    intueri ;    piorumque   et   impiorum    habere   rationem. 
*■«'  His  enim  rebus  imbutje  mentes  haud  fane  abhorrebunt  ab  utili 

(/>)  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  29.  p.  177. 

iq)  De  Leg.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  p.  zc.    Edit.  Davis,  4ta. 

"  ac 
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"  ac  vera  fententia  (r)."     To  thefe  may  be  added  a  fine  pafTage 
of  Balbus  in  Cicero's  fecond  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  which 
would  have  been  admirable,  if  he  had  applied  it  to  the  worfliip 
of  the  one  true  God.     "  The  beft  worfhip  of  the  gods,"  faith  he,. 
"  and  which  is  at  the  fanae  time  the  mofl  chafte,  holy,  and  full  of 
"  piety,  is  that  with  a  pure,  upright,  incorrupt  mind   and  voice 
"  we  (hould  render  them  the  veneration  which  is  due. — Cultus 
"  deorum  eft  optimus,  idemque  caftiffimus  atque  fandlillimus, 
"  pleniirimufque    pietatis,    ut    eos    pura,    Integra,    incorrupta  et 
"  mente  et  voce  venerernur  fj)."     Such  was  the  language  of  the 
wifeft  and  beft  of  the  antient  Pagan  philofophcrs.     They  generally 
fpoke  not  of  one  God  only,  but  of  the  gods ;  and  if  they  fome- 
times  mentioned  God  in  the  lingular,  as  Cicero  talks  of  "  aliquis 
"  effedor  aut  moderator  tanti  operis,"  they  afcribe  no  more  to 
him  than  they  do  at  other  times  to  the  gods  in  the  plural ;  as  if 
there  were  many  that  fliarcd  with  him  in  the  Divinity,  and  were, 
along  with  him,  "  domini  omnium  rerum  et  moderatores — the 
"  lords  and  governors  of  all  things : "  And  accordingly  it  is  ufual 
with  them  to  fpeak  of  God  and  the  gods  promifcuoufly  j  which 
tended  to  encourage  and  confirm  the  people  in  their  idolatry  and 
polytheifm.     It  is  true,   that   after  Chriftianity  had   diffufed  its 
glorious  light,  the  notion  of  the  one  Supreme  God  became  more 
familiar  to  the  Heathens,  and  many  even  of  the  vulgar  were  more 
fenfible  of  the  vanity  of  polytheifm.   The  philofophcrs  alfo  afferted 
the  one  Supreme  Deity  more  clearly  and  fully  than  they  had  done 
before.     And  yet  they  ftill  continued  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  a 

(r)  De  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  p.  94,  gj. 
(i)  De  nat.  Deor.  lib,  ii.   cap.  28.  p.  174. 

manner 
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manner  which  had  a  tendency  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  com- 
mon eftablilhed  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  derived  to  them  from 
their  anceftors.  I  fhall  on  this  occafion  take  particular  notice  of 
two  very  eminent  philofophers,  both  of  whom  flouriflied  after 
Chriftianity  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  world,  Epidetus  and 
Marcus  Antoninus. 

I  fhall  begin  with  Epidletus.  He  often  ufes  the  word  God  in 
the  fingular  number,  and  yet  frequently  falls  into  the  polytheifti- 
cal  manner  of  expreffion.  "  Be  allured,"  fays  he  in  his  Enchi- 
ridion (/),  "  that  the  eflential  property  of  piety  towards  the  gods 
•"  is  to  form  right  opinions  concerning  them,  as  exifting  and  go- 
"  verning  the  univerfe  with  goodnefs  and  juftice.  And  fix  your- 
"  felf  in  this  refolution  to  obey  them,  and  willingly  to  follow 
"  them  in  all  events,  as  produced  by  the  mofl  perfeft  under- 
"  flanding  :  for  thus  you  will  never  find  fault  with  the  gods,  nor 
"  accufe  them  as  neglecting  you  («)."  Here  he  makes  true  piety 
to  confift  in  entertaining  right  notions  of  the  gods,  and  in  obeying 
and  following  them  :  and  he  reprefents  the  gods  as  governing  the 
world  with  the  moft  perfe6l  underftanding,  juftice,  and  goodnefs. 
With  this  may  be  compared  an  admired  paffage  in  his  Difierta- 
tions.  "  The  philofophers  fay,  that  we  are  firft  to  learn  that 
*'  there  is  a  god,  and  that  his  Providence  direds  the  whole  j  and 
-"  that  it  is  impoflible  to  conceal  from  him  not  only  our  adlions, 
"  but  even  our  thoughts  and  emotions.     We  are  next  to  learn 

{t)  Epiift.  Enchir.  cap.  31.  Ed.  Upton.     In  the  common  editions  it  is  cap.  38. 

[u)  It  is  with  pleafure  I  make  ufe  of  Mifs  Carter's  excellent  ti-anflation  of  this  and 
other  paffiges  of  Epiftetus. 

"  what 
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*'  what  the  gods  are,  for  fuch  as  they  are  found  to  be,  fuch  mufl 
"  he  that  would  pleafe  and  obey  them,  to  the  utmoft  of  his 

*'  power,  endeavour  to  be. And  in  all  his  words  and  adions 

"  behave  as  an  imitator  of  God  {x)."  Here  the  words  God  and 
gods  are  ufed  promifcuoufly.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  lelibn  of  great 
importance  firft  to  know  that  God  is,  and  next  what  he  is.  But 
Epidletus  exprefles  it  thus,  that  we  are  firft  to  learn  that  God  is, 
or  that  there  is  a  God,  and  next  what  the  gods  are.  He  urges  it 
as  a  duty,  that  a  man  (hould  in  all  his  words  and  adlions  behave 
as  an  imitator  of  God.  The  fame  thing  he  fays  with  refpeft  to 
the  gods.  "  Such  as  the  gods  arc,  fuch  mufl  he  that  would 
"  pleafe  and  obey  them,  to  the  utmofl:  of  his  power,  endeavour 
"  to  be."  He  fpeaks  of  God's  diredling  the  whole  by  his  Provi- 
dence :  and  he  had  laid  the  fame  thing  of  the  gods  in  flill  ftronger 
terms,  in  the  paflage  above  quoted  from  his  Enchiridion.  He 
here  likewife  obferves,  that  nothing  can  be  concealed  from  God  : 
and  he  elfewhere  makes  the  fame  fuppofition  concerning  the  gods. 
"  Are  not  the  gods,"  fays  he,  "  every  where  at  the  fame 
"  diflance  ?  Do  not  they  every  where  equally  fee  what  is  do- 
"  ing  ^  {)')"  Speaking  of  the  defires  and  averfions,  he  faith, 
*'  yield  them  up  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods :  give  thy  felf  up 
"  to  thefe:  let  thefe  govern."  The  title  and  defign  of  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  his  DiiTertations  is  to  fliew,  how  every 
thing  may  be  performed  acceptably  to  the  gods  :  and  he  there 
talks  of  the  laws  of  the  gods  as  what  men  are  obliged  to  obey. 

(x)  DifTcit.  Book  i.  chap.  14.  f.  2. 
.    (_j)  Bookiv.  chap,  4.  zt  the  end  of  that  chapter. 

Vol.  I.  X  X  When 
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When  he  mentions  the  celebrated  faying  of  Socrates,  in  one  place 
he  has  it  thus,  "  if  it  pleafes  God,  io  let  it  bej"  in  another,  "  if 
"  it  pleafes  the  gods,  fo  let  it  be  [z)."  He  fuppofes  reafon  to  te 
given  to  men. by  the  gods  {a).  And  fpeaking  of  a  man's  having 
fubdued  his  ill  nature,  his  reviling  and  effeminacy,  and  having 
acquired  good  habits,  he  adds,  "  thefe  tfeings  you  have  from  your- 
felf  and  from  the  gods."     Book  iv,  chap.  4.  f.  6. 

I  fhall  next  produce  fome  paffages  from  that  excellent  emperor 
and  philofopher  Marcus  Antoninus.  "  If  there  are  no  gods,"  faith 
he,  "  or  if  they  have  no  regard  to  human  affairs,  why  fhould  I 
"  defire  to  live  in  a  world  without  gods,  and  without  Provi- 
"  dence  ?  But  gods  undoubtedly  there  are,  and  they  regard  hu- 
"  man  affairs."  What  he  here  afferts  as  certain  and  undoubted 
is,  that  there  are  gods,  and  the  providence  he  fpeaks  of  is  the 
providence  of  the  gods  {b).  He  gives  it  as  an  important  advice, 
"  In  all  things  invoke  the  gods.- — lo  airxai  Srebs  Wi'x.a.Ka  (f)-" 
Upon  which  Gataker  obferves,  that  this  is  a  pious  advice,  if  the 
Heathen  polytheifm  were  feparated  from  it.  "  Pium  monitum, 
"  fi  ethnicifmi  tj-oAuS-j/cc  refecetur."  And  the  fame  obfervation 
may  be  made  on  many  other  paffages  in  Antoninus's  Meditations. 

(e)  Book  i.  chap.  29.  f.  3.  compared  with  the  laft  chapter  of  the  Enchiridion, 

[a)  Book  iii'.  chap.  24.  f.  i.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  ftoical  maxim,  "  Pru- 
"  dentiam  et  raentem  a  diis  ad  homines  pervenifTe."  Cic.  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii, 
tap.  31. 

(i)  Antoninus's  Meditations,  book  ii.  f.  11. 

(f)  Book  vi.  f.  23.     So  Epiftetus  fays  li/xs  toj  §£()??.     Diflert.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

f.  2. 

At 
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At  the  end  of  his  iirft  book,  he  exprelleth  liis  tliankfulnefs  to  the 
gods,  foi  thebeneiit  of  education,  for  good  friends,  tutors,  parents', 
virtuous,  difpoiitions,  for  having  been  preferved  from  temptation?, 
and  placed  in  advantageous  circumflances  for  improvement. 
Thefe  things  he  afcribes  to  the  goodnefs  or  beneficence  of  the 
gods,  S^gwr  euroia..  And  in  the  40th  fedlion  of  his  nintli  book  he 
dire£ts  men  to  pray  to  the  gods,  as  having  power  to  enable  us  to 
do  our  duty.  And  he  there  fpeaks  of  the  gods  as  giving  us  their 
alTiflance,  even  in  things  which  they  have  put  in  our  own  power. 
The  whole  of  what  he  there  fays  is  admirable,  if  applied  to  the 
one  true  God.  And  this,  with  other  pafiages  of  the  like  kind, 
clpecially  his  giving  thanks  in  the  paflage  jufl:  now  mentioned  for 
the  advantages  he  had  been  favoured  with,  have  been  produced 
as  a  proof,  that  "  this  emperor  plainly  depended  on  God  for 
"  fandifying  influences;  and  with  the  dcepcft  humility  and  fim- 
"  plicity  of  heart  acknowledges,  that  he  owes  to  God's  preventing 
"  grace  in  his  Providence  about  him,  all  thofe  virtuous  difpofi- 
*'  tions  in  which  he  had  any  delight  or  complacency  (^/)."  Thus 
it  is  that  Chriftian  writers  are  apt  to  apply  their  own  ideas  of 
things^  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the 
writings  of  the  Heathen  philofophers.  But  Antoninus  in  the  paf- 
fages  here  referred  to  makes  no  mention  of  the  one  Supreme  God, 
The  prayers  for  afliflancc,  the  praifes  and  thankfgivings  for 
benefits  received,  are  rendered  not  to  God,  but  to  the  gods. 
The  gods  are  made  the  objeds  of  truft  and  dependence,  and 
the  people  are  led  to  place  that  confidence  in  them  which  is 

(d )  See  the  condufion  of  the  life  of  M.  Antoninus  prefixed  to  the  GJafgow  tranf- 
lation  .of  his  Meditations,  p.  71,  72. 

X  X   2  due 
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due  to  God  alone.  And  this  makes  a  very  remarkable  difference 
between  the  precepts  and  duties  of  religion  as  delivered  by  him, 
and  thofe  which  are  prefcribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  (^). 

The 

(e)  It  is  not  improper  to  obferve  on  this  occafion,  that  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for 
Chriftian  writers  in  their  quotations  from  Heathen  authors  to  produce  pafHiges  re- 
lating to  the  gods,  as  a  proof  that  the  Heathens  acknowledged  the  government  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity  in  the  Chriftian  fenfe.     An  eminent  Divine,  wliom  I   have 
had  occafion  to  mention  before,  has  undertaken  to  fiiew,  that  by  the  mere  light  of 
their  own  unaffifted  reafon,  without  any  help  from  Revelation  and  Tradition,  the 
Heathens  "  had  a  knowledge  and  firm  pcrfuafion,  that  there  exifled  one  undcrived, 
"   eternal,   fupreme,    intelligent  Being,  Creator  and    Governor   of   the    univer'fe, 
"  good,  placable,  a  puniflier  of  vice,  and  rewarder  of  virtue,  whom  they  thought 
"  it  their  duty  to  worfliip,  to  pray  to  liim,.to  praife  him  ;  and  this  Being  they  called 
"  God  =*."     He  endeavours  to  prove  the  feveral  parts  of  this  propofition  diffinflly 
by  exprefs  teltimonies  from  the  Heathen  writers.    Moft  of  them  are  the  fame  that  are 
produced  by  the  learned  Dr. Cudwonh,  the  moll  remarkable  ofwhich  are  confidered  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work.   If  it  be  allowed  that  feme  of  them  fpeak  of  the  one  true  God 
(the  knowledge  of  whom  was,  as  I  have  fliewn,  communicated  from  the  beginning, 
though  afterwards  amazingly  cori-upted  and  depraved),  yet  11:111  it  remains-  to  be 
proved,  that  they  derived  this  merely  from  the  refearches  of  their  own  reafon,  with- 
out any  affiftance  from  revelation  or  tradition.    And  this  our  learned  author  flrong- 
ly  aflerts,  but  has  not  proved.     But,  to  pafs  this  by  at  prefent,  what  I  would  now 
obferve  is,  that  in  proving  the  feveral  parts  of  the  above-mentioned  propofition,  he 
promifcuoufly  produces  pafTiiges  which  fpeak  of  God  and  of  the  gods.     Thus  to 
prove  that  they  held  that  God  is  omuifcient,  he  produces  paHages  from  Socrates 
and  Plato,  in  which  it  is  faid,  that  the  gods  fee  and  know  all  things :  as  alfo  that 
they  have  power  to  do  whatever  can  be  done.     To  fliew   that  they  believed  that 
God  ooverns  the  world  by  his  Providence,  he  produces  pafTages  which  afcribe  the 
government  of  the  world  to  the  gods.     He  obferves,   that  "  Cicero  well  argues, 
"  that  if  we  grant  that  God  is  an  intelligent  being,  we  muff  grant,  that  he  direfts 
"  and  governs  all  things."    And  yet  Cicero  in  that  palTage,  as  he  himfelf  quotes  it, 
fpeaks  not  of  God  in  the  fingular  number,  but  of  tlie  gods.     "  Si  concedimus  in- 
"  telligentes  effe  deos,  concedimus  etiam  providentes,  et  rerum  quidem  maxima- 
"  rum."    De  nat,  Deor.  lib.  ii.     When  he  comes  to  prove  that  part  of  his  propo- 
fition, that  they  believed  the  one  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  to 
be  "ood,  placable,  the  puniflier  of  vice,  and  the  rewarder  of  virtue,  he  produces 

*  Or.  Sykes's  Piiaciples  and  Connexion  of  Natural  and  Reveahd  Religion,  chap,  xlv,  p.  362,  et  feq. 

paf-- 
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The  paflages  to  be  farther  produced  will  let  this  in  a  ftill  clearer 
light.     Antoninus  obferves,   that  "  our  natural  conftitution  and 

«  furniture  is  intended to  engage  us  in  kindnefs  to  all  men, 

"  and  in  obedience  to  the  gods  (/)."  And  in  another  paffage  to 
the  fame  purpofe  he  reprefents  it  as  our  duty,  while  life  con- 
tinues, "  to  worfliip  and  praife  or  celebrate  the  gods,  S-gyj  o-/^£<v 
"  ^  iv(p;i[j.in;  and  to  do  good  to  men  (g)."  And  again,  «  love 
"  mankind,"  fays  he,  "  and  be  obedient  to  the  gods  (/))."  To 
obey  God,  and  do  good  to  men,  is  certainly  a  noble  fummary  of 
our  duty.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  fuch  fine  precepts  and  fentiments 
fhould  be  weakened  and  debafed  by  applying  them  to  a  multipli- 

paflliges  to  fhew,  that  "  the  Heathens  believed  that  the  gods  are  placable ;  btit 
•'  that  however  placable  the  goJs  were  deemed,  yet  they  were  looked  upon  as  die 
"  avengers  of  evil,  and  the  rewarders  of  good  aftions."  In  like  manner  when  he 
is  to  (hew,  that  the  Heathens  maintained  that  God  is  to  be  worniipped,  he  exprefTcs 
it  thus,  that  "  the  fentiments  they  maintained  concerning  the  gods  muft  ncceffarily 
"  lead  men  to  pay  them  a  proper  worQiip,  to  prayer,  praife,  thankfulnefs,  and  fub- 
"  miflion  to  their  will ;  and  that  effeft  was  produced ;  and  thefe  duties  were  ac- 
"  knowkdged  to  be  due."  And  accordingly  moft  of  the  paffiges  he  mentions  re- 
late to  the  worfhipping  of  the  gods.  And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
when  he  propofes  to  prove  that  the  Heathens  had  a  knowledge  and  perfuafion  of 
the  attributes  of  the  one  true  God,  moll  of  the  tcOimonies  he  brings  relate  not  to 
the  one  Supreme  God,  but  to  the  gods ;  which  Ihews,  that  though  °the  idea  of  one 
God  was  not  utterly  extinguinied  among  the  Pagans,  yet  it  was  generally  con- 
founded with  a  multiplicity  of  idol  deities,  to  whom  they  applied  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes and  worfliip  due  to  the  one  Supreme  God  :  and  that  Jupiter,  whom  they 
vulgarly  regarded  as  the  fuprcme,  and  to  whom  fome  of  the  pafTIiges  cited  by  tlie 
Doftor  immediately  refer,  was  really  no  more  than  the  chief  of  their  idol  dtitltf. 
And  even  among  the  phUofophers  themfelves,  God  and  the  world  was  fre^usntly 
confounded  together,  as  making  up  one  divinity. 

(/)  Anton.  Med.  book  iii.  f.  9. 

(g)  Ibid,  book  v.  f.  33. 

{h)  Ibid,  book  vli.  f.  31,. 

cit^. 
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city  of  gods !  For  who  are  thefe  gods  whom  we  are  bound  to 
obey  ?  Or,  how  far  are  we  to  obey  them  ?  This  is  to  call:  the 
mind  into  perplexing  uncertaindes,  and  to  encourage  polytheifm. 

Antonine  urges  to  meeknefs  from  the  example  of  the  gods. 
"  The  gods,"  faith  he,  "  exercife  meeknefs  and  patience  towards 
"  men,  and  even  aid  them  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  things,  as  of 
"  health,  wealth,  glory.  So  gracious  are  they !  You  may  be  fo 
"  too  (/)."  And  he  elfe where  fuppofes  "  the  gods  to  bear  with 
"  a  wicked  world  through  a  long  eternity  [k)." 

He  frequently  reprefents  the  gods  as  the  caufes  and  orderers  of 
all  things.  "  Does  any  thing  befal  me  ? "  fays  he.  "  I  accept  it, 
"  as  referring  it  to  the  gods,  the  fountain  of  all  things,  from 
"  whom  all  things  are  ordered  in  a  fixed  feries  (/)."  Gataker, 
in  his  note  upon  this  paffage,  produces  feveral  texts  of  Scripture  to 
fhew,  that  pious  men  afcribe  all  things,  whatfoever  events  befal 
them,  to  God.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  dodrine  of 
the  Scriptures  on  that  head  and  that  of  Antonine,  that  what  they 
teach  us  to  refer  to  God  as  the  Supreme  Difpofer,  he  referreth  to 
the  gods.  In  the  beginning  of  his  tenth  book,  feft  i ,  he  gives 
.excellent  advices  about  our  being  fatisfied  with  the  fl:ate  we  are  in, 
whatfoever  it  is,  and  being  pleafed  in  every  circumftance :  but 

(:')  Anton.  Med.  book  ix.  f.  n.  et  f.  27, 
iji)  Ibid,  book  vii.  f.  70. 

(/)  Ibid,  book  viii.  f.  23.  In  this  and  other  pafT;iges  here  cited  I  make  ufe  of 
the  Glafgow  tranflation  of  Antoainus's  Meditations,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
faithful  and  elegant  one. 

2  here 
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here  alfo  he  fpeaks  in  the  polytheiftic  ftrain.  "  Perluade  thy  felf," 
faith  he,  "  that  thou  haft  all  things  :  ail  is  right  and  well  with 
"  thee,  and  comes  to  thee  from  the  gods.  And  all  fliall  be 
"  right  and  well  for  thee  which  they  pleafe  to  give,  and  which 
"  they  are  about  to  give  for  the  fafety  of  the  perfed:  animal." 
Here  he  fpeaks  of  ail  things  as  coming  to  us  from  the  gods ;  that 
all  is  right  which  they  pleafe  to  give  or  appoint :  and  reprefents 
them  as  ordering  all  things  for  the  fafety  of  the  univerfe,  which 
he  there  calls  the  mofl:  perfedl  animal  (;«),  and  dcfcribes  by  cha-- 
radlers  proper  to  the  Divinity,  "  the  good,  the  juft,  the  fair,  the 
"  parent  of  all  things,  the  fiipporter,  the  container,  the  fur- 
"  rounder  of  all  things." 

He  has  feveral  other  paflages  to  the  flime  purpofc.     "  As  to 
"  what  happens,"  fays  he,  "  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature, 
"  the  gods  are  not  to  be  blamed  :  they  never  do  wrong  willingly 
"  nor  unwillingly  («)."     And  he  gives  it  as  the  charader  of  ajuft 
man,  that  "  he  followeth  the  gods  with  fimplicity  (0).    To  thofe 
who  aflc,  "  Where  have  you  feen  the  gods  ?   Or,  whence  are  you^ 
"  affured  they  exift,  that  you  thus  worfhip  them  ?"    He  anfwers,. 
"  iirll  they  are  vifible,  even  to  the  eye."     This  probably  relates 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,   which  were   regarded   as  gods  by  the 
Stoics.     He  adds,  "  My  own  foul  I  cannot  fee,  and  yet  I  reve- 
"  rence  it  :    and  thus  as  I  experience  continually  the  power  of 

(w)  In  like  manner  he  calls  the  uaiverfe  or  the  world  an  animal,  book  iv.  f,  23  : 
ct  40. 

{n)  Book  xii.  f.  12, 

<<?)  Ibid.  f.  27. . 

"the^ 
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''  the  gods,    I  know  both  furely  that  they  are,   and   worfhip 
'=  them  (/>)."     This  is  well  argued,  if  applied  to  the  one  true 
God,  whofe  power,  though  he  be  invifible  to  the  bodily  eyt,  ex- 
tends through  every  part  of  the  univerfe,  and  who  is  continually 
prefent  to  all  his  creatures.     But  the  applying  it  to  the  gods,  as  if 
we  were  equally  fure  of  the  exiftence  of  a  plurality  of  deities,  and 
of  their  being  every  where  prefent,  fpoils  the  force  of  the  reafon- 
ing,  and  the  beauty  of  a  noble  fentiment  (g). 

That 


(/)  Anton.  INIed.  bookxii.  f.  28. 

(a)  A  late  ingenious  author  who  lias  carried  his  apologies  for  the  Heathens  and 
•their  religion  very  fai-,  taking  notice  that  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  frequently 
fpeaks  of  gods  in  the  plural,  cautions  his  reader  not  to  be  furprized  at  it ;  for  that 
"  this  phrafe  was  common  with  the  Pagans  and  the  Hebrews*."     Where  he  inti- 
mates that  it  was  as  common  among  the  Hebrews  as  among  the  Pagans  to  talk  of 
gods  in  the  plural.    A  ftrange  inflaDce  this  of  the  power  of  prejudice,  when  engaged 
in  the  fupport  of  a  favourite  hypothefis.     The  contrary  muff,  I  think,  be  evident 
to  any  one  that  ever  compared  the  Jewifa  and  Pagan  writings.     As  to  the  Pagans, 
a  multiplicity  of  deities  every  where  appears  in  their  hiflory,  poetry,  philofophical 
and  moral  writings,  and  runs  through  the  whole  of  their  religion  and  laws.     But 
the  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  JewiQi  religion,  exprefly  prefcribed  by 
their  laws,  aud  which  appears  in  all  their  writings,  hiftorical,  poetical,  moral,  and 
devotional,  is,  that  there  is  one  only  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  uni- 
veife,  who  alone  is  to  be  worfhipped  and  adored.     And  the  many  gods  of  the 
Heathens  are  fpoken  of  with  contempt  and  abhorrence.     It  is  true,  that  one  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  God,  Elohim,  feems  to  be  of  a  plural  form,  -nnd  is  fometimes 
attributed  to  the  creatures :    but  befides  that   the  mofl:  peculiar   name  of  God, 
Jehovah,  is  always  fingular,  the  word  Elohim,  when  applied  to  the  one  true  God, 
is  almofl  conflantly  joined  with  a  verb  fingular ;  and  accordingly  is  in  the  New 
Teft ament  always  rendered  by  the  word  Seo;,  God  :    whereas,  according  to  this 
gentleman's  way  of  reprefenting  it,  we  might  expeft  to  meet  with  the  word  Bio], 
gods,  as  often  in  the  New  Tefiament  as  in  the  Pagan  writings.    The  gods  indeed  are 
Ibmetimes  mentioned  there,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Pagan  polytheifm,  but  it  is  with  a 
view  to  condemn  it.    Thus,  St  Paul  faith,  "  We  know  there  is  none  other  God  but 

*  ChevaU  Ramfaj's  Frincifles  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Rel.  vol.  ii.   p.  440. 
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That  celebrated  philofopher  Plutarch,  who  alfo  flourlflied  after 
the  Gofpel  was  publifl:ied  to  the  world,  frequently  falls  into  the 
fame  manner  of  expreffion.  I  ihall  only  mention  one  paffage. 
It  is  in  his  Confolation  to  Appollonius.  "  We  do  not  come  into 
"  life,"  fays  he,  "  as  if  we  could  prefcribe  and  make  what  laws 
"  concerning  it  we  pleafe,  but  mufl:  obey  the  things  which  are 
"  appointed  by  the  gods  which  govern  the  univerfe,  and  mull;  fub- 
"  jnit  to  the  decrees  of  fate  and  providence. — -n-uaiiKivoi  to?s  Six- 
^'   Tira.y{J.tvoti   viro   ruy   ra  oAoc  Tr^urxi'SVovTW  ^ecov,  ^  roTs  h/macp- 

Whofoever  impartially  confiders  the  paflages  wliich  have  been 
produced  from  fome  of  the  mofl  eminent  Heathen  philofophers, 
mufl:,  I  think,  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  their  way  of  re- 
prefenting  things  in  their  mofl  ferious  difcourfes,  tended  naturally 
to  take  ofiftlic  attention  of  the  people  from  the  one  Supreme  God, 
and  to  lead  them  to  a  plurality  of  deities.  Many  have  fpoke  with 
admiration  of  tlie  piety  which  breathes  in  the  ftoical  precepts. 
And  any  one  -that  reads  the  account  given  of  them  by  the  learned 
Gataker  in  his  praeloquium  or  preliminary  difcourfe  to  his  excel- 
lent Latin  tranflation  and  commentary  on  the  Meditations  of  An- 
toninus, will  be  apt  at  firft  view  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fummary  of 
the  principal  duties  towards  God  prefcribedin  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

"  one.  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth 
"  (as  there  be  gods  many  and  lords  many)  "  where  he  Teems  evidently  to  refer  to 
the  Pagan  polytheifm ;  "  but  to  us  there  is  but  one  God  the  Father,  of  whom  are 
"  all  things,  and  we  iu  him  ;  and  one  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  by  whom  arc  all  things, 
"  and  we  by  him."    i  Cor.  viii.  4,  5,  6. 

(/■)  Piut.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 1  r.    Edit.  Francof.  1620- 
Vol.  1.  y  y  But 
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But  there  is  tliiS  "eflentiatl  &\^it6^ci  1^et\VeW  them ;  that  the  duties 
which  the  Scriptures  require  us  to  exercife  towards  the  one  true 
God,  they  diredl  to  be  paid  to  the  gods,  and  thereby  impair  and 
corrupt  the  nobleft  fentiments,  and"  fpread  confufion  through  that 
which  they  themfelves  acknowledge  to  be^  the  moft  important 
part  of  our  duty.  And  indeed  they  feem  to  have  had  no  fmall 
confufion  in  their  ideas  on  this  fubjedl.  Some  might  be  apt  to. 
think,  that  by  the  gods  they  underftood  the  one  God  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  manifeftations :  which  was  a  notion  fometimes. 
made  ufe  of  to  put  a  plaufible  colour  on  the  Pagan  polytheifm.. 
But  any  one  that  carefully  confiders  the  paffages  which  have  been 
mentioned  will  find  that  in  mofl  of  them  this  pretence  cannot  be 
admitted,  and  that  the  gods  are  plainly  fpoken  of  as  difl:in6l  really 
exiftent  divine  beings.  In  a  note  of  the  Glafgow  tranflation  on 
that  pafiTage  of  Antoninus,  where  he  fays,.  "  the  fun  is  formed 
**  for  a  certain  ofiice,  and  fo  are  the  other  gods  is),"  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  "  the  better  feds  of  the  Heathen  philofophers,  be- 
"  fides  the  one  Supreme  original  Deity,  conceived  great  numbers 
"  of  fuperior  natures,  invelled  with  great  powers  of  government, 

**  in  certain  parts  of  the  univerfe and  that  the  Heathens  called 

"  thofe  fuperior  beings  gods,  and  the  Chriftians  called  them  an- 
"  gels(/)."  But  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  the  philofophers 
afcribe  things  to  the  gods,  which  no  way  agree  to  the  idea  the 
Scripture  teaches  us  to  form  of  angels,  and  which  properly  belong 
to  the  one  true  God.     In  feverai  of  the  paflages  above-mentionedj 


(j)  Anton.  Medit.  bookviii.  f.  19. 

{t)  Glafgow  tranflation  of  Antoainus,  p.  299. 
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the  gods  are  reprefented  as  the  caufes  and  govi^rnors  of  the  unn 
verfe,  ordering  and  direcSting  all  things,  extending  their;  pawej:; 
and  providence  to  every  thing,  the  fmalleft:  as  ,well^^  the  greateft^ 
as  every  where  prefent  and  knowing  aJl  things,  not  only  all  men's 
a<5lions,  but  even  their  moft  fecret  thoughts,  as  the  fountain  of  ali 
good  things,  and  the  difpofers  of  all  events,  tpiw^ai  we  owe 
the  moft  abfolute  fubjedaon,  refignation,  and  obedience,  in  whofe 
appointments  we  muft  always  acquiefce,  being  fatisfied  that  they 
never  can  do  wrong,  and  that  they  adminifter  all  things  with  the 
moft  perfedt  underftanding,  righteoufnefs,  and  goodnefs :  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  worftaip  and  adore  them  ;  that  to  them  we  muft  offer 
up  our  prayers,  and  moft  devoutly  and  thankfully  afcribe  Uie  praife 
of  every  good  tiling  which  befalleth  us  j  that  we  muft  refer  ai| 
things  to  them  and  to  their  will,  and  in  them  muft  place  our  con- 
fidence and  truft.  1 

The  cenfures  therefore  which  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  pafleth 
upon  the  poets,  may  be  juftly  applied  to  the  moft  celebrated 
philofophers.    "  That  they  made  the  theology  of  the  Pagans  look 

;  *'  ariftocratically by  their  fpeaking  fo  much  of  the  gods  in  ge- 

*'  neral,  and  without  diftindtion,  and  attributing  the  government 
"  of  the  whole  to  them  in  common,  as  if  it  were  managed  and 
"  carried  on  by  a  common   council   and   republic  of  gods  (?^), 

{u)  Balbus,  in  Cicero's  fecond  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  aflerts,  that 
"  the  world  is  governed  by  the  council  of  the  gods. — Deoruin  confilio  mundum 
"  adminiftrari."  Cap.  29.  p.  177.  Edit.  Davis,  ada.  To  the  fame  purpofe  he  le- 
prefeats  the  gods  as  joined  together  by  a  kind  of  civil  confociation,  and  governing 
the  world  as  a  common  city  or  republic.  "  Inter  fe  quafi  civili  conciliatiorie  « 
"  foeietate  conjunftos,  unum  mundum  ut  coir.munem  rempublicam  atqne  uibem 
"  aliquam  regentes."    Ibid.  cap.  31.  p.  179. 

V  y  2  ''  \\here- 
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"  wKe'reiri' 'afl  thiiigswere  determmed  by  a  majority  of  vaices, 
**  and  as  if  their  Jupiter  or  Supreme  God  were  no  more  among' 
«*  them  than  a  fpeaker  of  l:he  houfe  of  lords  or  feommons,  or  the 
"  chairman  of  a  committee  (x)."  The  fame  learned  author  ac- 
knowledges concerning  the  Stoics,  that  "  they  often  derogate  from 
"  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  by  attributing  fuch  things  to 
•'  the  gods  in  common  as  the  donors  of  them,  which  plainly  be- 
"  long  to  the  Supreme  God  (y)." 

Thus  the  philofophers,  by  talking  of  God  and  the  gods  promif- 
cuoufly,  contributed  to  confound  the  notions  of  the  people,  and 
countenanced  and  confirmed  them  in  their  polytheifm,  and  ia 
their  veneration  for  the  popular  deities. 

(x)  Cudworth's  Intel.  Syftem,  p.  357. 
{y)  Ibid.  p.  427- 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Some  farther  confiderations  to  fiew  how  little  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  philofophers  for  recovering  the  Pagam  from  their  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry.  They  referred  the  people  for  inftru^ion  in 
divine  matters  to  the  oracles,  which  were  managed  by  the  priejls: 
This  fl:ewn  particularly  concerning  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics-. 
It  was  an  univerfal  maxim  amcng  thetn.  That  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  wife  and  good  man  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  his  country. 
And  not  only  did  they  worjhip  the  gods  of  their  refpeSiive  coun- 
tries, according  to  the  ejlablijlied  rites,  and  exhort  others  to  do 
fo,  but  when  they  themfelves  took  upon  them  the  charaBer  oflegifcc- 
tors,  and  drew  up  plans  of  laws  and  of  the  bejl  forms  of  govern- 
ment, not  the  worfjip  of  the  one  true  God,  but  polytheifn,  was- 
the  religion  they  propofed  to  eflablifh. 

IT  is  a  farther  inffanee  of  the  philofophers  countenancing  the 
popular  idolatries  and  fuperftitions,  that,  except  the  Epicu- 
reans and  others  who  denied  a  providence,  they  generally  en- 
couraged divination  and  the  oracles.  Socrates  himfelf  was  very 
remarkable  this  way.  Xenophon  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  his 
piety,  that  he  openly  ufed  divination  ;  and  fpeaking  of  thofe  who 
thought  that  the  gods  lignified  things  to  men  by  birds,  omens, 
prefages,  and  facrifices,  he  fays,  that  Socrates  thought  fo  too(rt). 

(a)  Xcn.  Memorab.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  f.  2,  7. 
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He  frequently  advlfed  men  to  follow  the  diredtion  of  the  oracles,  . 
efpecially  in  matters  of  religion  [b).  And  above  all  he  {hewed  a 
great  veneration  for  the  Delphian  oracle.  Xenophon  obferves, 
that  when  any  perfons  enquired  of  the  Pythian  oracle  what  they 
ihould  do  with  refped  to  facrifices,  and  the  religion  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  or  any  thing  of  that  nature,  the  oracle  was  wont  to  an- 
fwer  them,  that  they  would  aft  pioufly,  if  they  performed  thefe 
things  according  to  the  laws  of  their  refpeftive  cities ;  and  he  in- 
forms us,  that  Socrates,  in  matters  relating  to  the  gods,  xa  Trooi 
THs  ^ik,  both  fpoke  and  afted  conformably  to  that  direction  of 
,tlie  oracle  :  that  he  both  did  this  himfelf,  and  exhorted  others  to 
do  fo  :  and  looked  upon  thofe  who  adted  otherwife  as  vain  and 
fiiperftitious  perfons,  Trepiepym,  perfons  impertinently  bufy,  or  that 
meddled  with  things  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  A  remark- 
able inftance  of  this  we  have  in  his  excellent  converfation  with 
Euthydemus  before  referred  to.  When  this  young  man  exprefied 
his  concern,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  make  worthy  returns  to 
the  gods  for  the  many  benefits  received  from  them,  Socrates  bids 
him  not  be  difcouraged  at  this :  "  For,"  fays  he,  "  thou  feed 
"  the  god  at  Delphi,  when  any  one  alks  him,  how  he  may  do 
*'  that  which  is  acceptable  to  the  gods,  anfwers.  By  worfhipping 


[b)  Socrates  advifed  him  that  would  know  things  above  the  reach  of  human  wif- 
dora  to  apply  hixnrelf  to  divination.  For  that  that  man  would  never  be  deftitute  of 
the  counfel  and  direftion  of  the  gods,  who  fliould  know  and  obferve  by  what  way 
they  fignified  things  to  men.  Xen.  Memorab.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  7.  f.  10.  This  fhews 
the  fenfe  he  had  of  the  great  need  men  flood  in  of  a  direftion  from  above  in  divine 
matters,  which  alfo  appears  from  feveral  other  pafTages.  But  it  is  a  mortifying 
thing  10  think,  that  a  perfon  of  his  great  underftanding  (liould  fend  men  for  know- 
ing the  Divine  Will,  to  what  was  then  called  divination,  and  to  the  oracles  of  the 


gods. 


them 
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•'  them  according  to  the  law  of  the  city — vif^u  ttoMou  {c)." 
Agreeable  to  this  is  the  defcription  he  gives  of  piety,  and  of  a 
pious  man.  After  having  obferved,  that  piety  is  a  moft  excellent 
and  beautiful  thing,  he  defcribes  the  pious  man  to  be  one  that 
that  honoureth  the  gods :  but  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to 
worfliip  the  gods  as  he  himfelf  thinks  fit.  There  are  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  to  be  done :  and  he  who  obferves  thofe  laws 
may  know  how  the  gods  ought  to  be  honoured.  He  concludes 
therefore,  that  he  who  honoureth  the  gods  according  to  the  laws, 
honoureth  them  as  he  ought :  and  he  who  honoureth  the  gods  as 
he  ought,  is  a  truly  pious  man.  This  is  the  fubftance  of  Socrates's 
difcourfe  on  this  head  as  recorded  by  Xenophon  (d)^  Thus  we 
fee,  it  was  in  Socrates's  opinion  eflential  to  true  piety  to  worfliip  the 
gods,  and  to  worfliip  them  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the 
rites  eftabliflied  by  the  laws.  And  among  the  Attic  laws  this 
was  one  :  "  Let  it  be  a  law  among  the  Athenians  for  ever  facred 
"  and  inviolable,  always  to  render  due  homage  in  public  towards 
**  the  gods,  and  native  heroes,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  of 
"  the  country,  and  with  all  poflible  fincerity  to  offer  in  private 
**  firfl  fruits  with  anniverfary  cakes  {e)."  And  it  was  before 
fliewn,  that  every  citizen  of  Athens  was  obliged  to  take  a  folemn 
oath  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  his  country. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  to  fuppofe,  as  fome  have  done,  that  Socra- 
tes endeavoured  to  draw  men  off  from  the  public  religion,  or  from 

(c)  Xen.  Memorab.  lib;  iv.  cap.  3.  f.  16. 

{d)  Ibid.  cap.  6.  f.  2,  3,  4. 

{e)  Potter's  Greek  Antiq.  vol.i.  p.  136. 
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the  worflii'p  of  the  popular  deities.    Dacier,  in  his  introdudlion  to 
Socrates's  apology,  fays,  that  *'  Socrates  attacked  the  fuperftition  of 
''  the  Athenians,  and  the   plurality  of  their  gods,    by  expofing 
"  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  the  fables  with  which  their  theology  was 
"  filled,  and  by  that  means  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  the 
"  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God."     And  it  is  true,  that  Socrates 
diiapproved  the  literal  fcnfe  of  fome  of  the  poetical  fables,  which 
raifed  a  prejudice  againfl  him  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians ;  yet 
he  fuppofed   thofe  fables   to  contain  a  hidden  and   myfterious 
meaning  (/),  and  that  the  poets,  as  well  as  the  diviners  and  deli- 
verers of  oracles,  were  infpired  by  a  divine  afflatus.     This  appears 
from  the  paflages  produced  above,  chap.  vi.  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader.     He  never  difluaded  the  people  from  worshipping  the 
gods  appointed  by  the  laws.     The  accufation  brought  againfl  him 
by  Anytus  and  Melitus  was,  that  he  did  not  believe  thofe  to  be 
gods  which  the  city  believed,  and  that  he  introduced  other  new 
gods.    But  againfl  this  charge  Xenophon  zealoufly  vindicates  him, 
by  obferving,  that  he  openly  facrificed  to  the  gods,  frequently  at 
home,  and  often  at  the  public  altars  of  the  city  {g).     And  Socra- 
tes himfelf,  in  his  apology  to  his  judges,  declares,  that  he  wonders 
how  Melitus  came  to  know  that   he  did  not  efleem  them  to  be 
gods  whom  the  city  regarded  as  fuch,  fince  many  had  feen  him 
liiciificing  on  the  common  feflivals,  and  at  the  public  altars  j  and 
Melitus  himfelf  might  have  feen  him  if  he  had  pleafed  {IS).     He 

(/)  See  the  learned  Mr.  Des  Veaux's  life  of  Julian,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
{g)  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  f.  i.  3. 
(/;)  Ibid.  p.  369.   Edit.    Sympfon,  2da. 
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appeals  to  Apollo's  oracle  in  his  own  defence,  of  whom  he  fpeaks 
with  great  veneration.  And  in  his  prifon  he  compofed  a  hymn 
to  Apollo,  which  he  himfelf  mentions  in  his  lafl:  difcourfe  to  his 
friends  on  the  day  of  his  death  (/). 

What  hath  been  obfcrved  concerning  Socrates,  holds  equally 
with  refpeft  to  Plato.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his  Republic  he  refers 
to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  as  having  made  the  moll  excellent  con- 
flitutions  in  religious  matters :  and  inftances  in  thofe  relating  to 
temples,  facrifices,  and  the  other  rites  obferved  in  the  worfliip  of 

the  gods,  daemons,  and  heroes, and  whatfoever  things  are  ne- 

celfary  to  propitiate  them.  And  then  adds,  "  thefe  things  we  do 
"  not  know,  and  in  ordering  or  adminillering  the  city,  we  will, 
"  if  we  be  wife,  obey  no  other,  nor  ufe  any  other  guide  or  in- 
"  flrufflor  than  the  patron  god,  or  the  god  of  our  country."  By 
whicli  he  means  the  Delphian  Apollo,  whom  he  had  mentioned 
jult  i:)€fore.  '  a^ev)  «AAw  TreKrajweGa  tcivvav  e^ofxev  aS-e  pf^onero/jLi^x 
"  f^nymrl  a'AAw  «  t^  Trar^/w  [S-e^]  (^)."  And  in  his  fixth  book 
of  Laws  he  faith,  that  "  the  laws  concerning  divine  things  were 
*'  to  be  fought  for  from  Delphi,  and  that  of  thefe  the  prieflis  were 
"  to  be  the  interpreters  (/)."  In  his  tenth  book  of  Laws  he 
blames  thofe  men  as  putting  impious  notions  into  the  heads  of 
young  perfons,  who  taught  them  that  they  ought  not  to  look 
upon  thofe  to  be  gods,  whom  the  law  required  them  to  regard  as 
fuch.     "   ws  ajc  ovTuy  ^ewy  oias  o  vofios  '!rpo<^a.r%i"      And  he   repre- 

(;■)  Plato's  PhaJo  Open  p.  376.  H.  Edit.  Fie.  Liigd.  IJ90. 
{k)  PhtoOper.  p.  448.    B,  C. 
(/)  Ibid.  p.  616.  G. 
Vol.  I.  Z  2  fents 
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fents  it  as  the  duty  attd  office  of  a  legiflator  to  punifh  thofe  who 

do  not  believe  the  gods  to  be  fuch  as  the  law  declares  them  to 

be(/;^).     He  there  all  along  treats  thofe  perfons  as  atheifts,  who 

did  not  acknowledge  the  gods  appointed  by  law,  and  takes  upon 

himfelf  the  defence  of  them.    In  his  Epinoniis,  he  fuppofes  many 

of  the  guds  and  daemons  to  have  been  made  known  by  dreams, 

prophecy,    divination,  voices  heard   by  perfons  in  health  or  in 

ficknefs,  or  even  at  the  hour  of  their  departure ;  and  that  thefe 

thino-s  have  given  rife  to  the   inftitution  of  many  religious  rites 

obferved  both  privately  and  publicly  ;  and  he  would  not  have  any 

of  the  rites  founded  upon  them  to  be  negledled  or  altered.     He 

adds,  that  a  legiflator  who  hath  the  leafl:  fhare  of  underftanding 

will  not  make  the  moft  minute  alteration  in  any  of  thefe  things, 

or  endeavour  to  turn  his  city  to  a  lefs  certain  way  of  worfhipj 

and  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  innovate  in  any  thing  relating  to 

the  facrifices  prefcribed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  («).     This 

may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  Dacier's  aflertion  in  his  dif- 

courfe  on  Plato,   and  which  he  repeats  in  his  life,  that  "  Plato 

«'  endeavours  to  re-eftablifli  natural  religion,  by  oppofing  Pagan- 

"  ifm  which  was  the  corruption  of  itj  and  that  in  order  to  cure 

"  men  of  fuperftition  and  idolatry,  which  then  reigned  fo  much 

"  in  the  world,  Plato  forgets  nothing  which  might  induce  them 

**  to  render  God  a  rational  worfliip  (o)." 

All 

(m)  Plato  Oper.  p.  666. 
(«)  Ibid.  p.  702.  E. 

(0)  Ficinus,  who  was  both  a  great  admirer  of  that  philofopher  and  through- 
ly verfed  in  his  writings,  fays,  tliat  "  Plato,  in  imitation  of  the  more  an- 
•'  tient  theologers  and  all  the  Platonills,  received  the  hiftory  of  oracles  as  true, 

"  and. 
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All  the  other  phiiofophers  without  exception  concurred  in  the 
fame  fentiments,  that  every  nation  fliould  worfhip  the  gods  ac- 
cording to  the  eftablifhed  laws  and  cuftoms,  to  which  alio  every 
private  perfon  ought  in  his  own  pradtice  to  conform.  The  firfl 
precept  in  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras,  which  though  not 
compofed  by  himfelf,  are  allowed  to  contain  a  fummary  of  tl^e 
Pythagoric  dodlrine,  is  this :  "  That  men  fhould  in  the  firft  place 
"  worfhip  the  immortal  gods,  as  they  are  appointed  by  the 
«  law. — 

Where  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention 
mn:de  of  worfliipping  the  one  Supreme  God.  Cicero  exprefleth 
the  fenfe  of  all  the  Pagan  phiiofophers  as  well  as  legiflators,  when 
he  faith,  "  Majorum  inflituta  tueri  facris  cseremoniifque  retinendis 


"  and  endeavoured  to  fiipport  it  by  arguments  :  that  both  in  his  Phsedrus  and 
"  Tim£cus  he  flicws  great  faith  in  tliem.  In  Iiis  Phccdrus  he  counts  all  human 
"  wifdom  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparifon  of  that  which  is  obtained  from  oracles 
"  and  divine  madnefs.  And  in  his  Timseus  he  fays,  that  with  relation  to  divine 
"  matters  a  philofopher  ought  not  to  affirm  any  thing  but  in  as  hr  as  it  is  agree- 
"  able  to  and  confirmed  by  the  divine  oracles."  Ficinus  adds,  that  there  are  many 
things  in  Plato  of  this  kind.  "  Profedto  et  ipfe  Plato  antiquiores  theologcsimita- 
"  tus,  et  Platonici  omnes,  oraculorum  hiftoriam  ubique  tanquam  veram  accipiunt, 
*'  rationibufque  ccnSrmant.  Mitto  quantam  his  in  Ph^dro  adhibcat  fidem  :  quan- 
"  tarn  et  in  Timaeo  :  in  Phredro  quidem  humanam  ftpientiam  prse  ilia  quae  ab  ora- 
"  culis  furoribufque  divinis  habetur  nihili  pendens  :  in  Timteo  autem  diccns  eateniiB 
"  a  philofopho  de  rebus  divinis  affirmandum  efle  qnateniis  divinis  oraculis  confirme- 
"  tur.  Mitto  quam  plurima  apud  Platonem  fimilia."  Ficin.  Argument,  in  apolo- 
glam  Socratis.     Plat.  Oper,  p.  797.    E,  F.   Edit.  Lugd.  1590. 


Z  z  2  "  fapientis 
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«  fapiennl'eftf)^)'."     That  it  is  the  part  or  duty  of  a  wife  man  to 
maintain  the  inftitutions  of  our  anceflors,  and  to  retain  the  facred 
rites  and  ceremonies.     Cotta  in  Cicero's  third  book  De  natura 
Deorum,  though  he  takes  great  liberties  in  expofing  fome  of  the 
fables  concerning  the  gods,  yet  fpeaking  of  the  opinions  which 
they  had  received  from  their  anceftors,  relating  to  the  immortal 
gods  and  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  declares  that  he 
always  had  defended  them,    and  always  would  ;    and  that  no 
man's  difcourfe,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  fliould  ever  move 
him  to  forfake  the  opinion  derived  from  their  anceflors  concern- 
ing the  worfhip  of  the  gods.     "  Ego  vero  eas  femper  defendam, 
"  femperque  defendi :  nee  me  ex  ea  opinione  quam  a  majoribus 
"  accepi,  de  cultu  deorum  immortalium,  ullius  unquam  oratio, 
"  aut  do£ti  aut  indodli,  movebit  (5-)."     The  excellent  Epidetus 
reprefents  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  one  to  offer  up  liba- 
tions and  Yacrifices  and  farft  fruits  according  to  the  cufloms  or 
rites  of  his  country,  xara  to:  Trar^ia  {r),     Plutarch  has  feveral 
paflages  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  he  himfelf  was  initiated  in  the 
facred  rites  at  Delphi,  and  was  a  priefl  of  Apollo.     And  to  add 
no  more,  that  great  and  good  emperor  and  philofopher  Marcus 
Antoninus  was  remarkably  ftridl  in  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  and 
'  in  tlie  obfervation  of  the  facred  ceremonies.     In  a  time  of  public 
calamity  when  the  plague  raged  in  Italy,  and  the  war  broke  out 
"with  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  he  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the 
gods  by  a  great  variety  of  facrifices  ;  and  was  no  lefs  liberal  in  his 

.;  i>»-(/)  De  Divinat,  lib.  ik  cap.  72.  p.  295.    Edit.  DaTies. 
(5)  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  p.  266. 
(r)  Epi<^.  Enchir.  cap,  31.    Edit.  Upton. 

thankf- 
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thankfgivings  to  them,  when  he  met  with  vidory  and  fuccefs. 
This  occalioned  that  jeft  upon  him,  which  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  informs  us  was  handed  d  own  to  his  time.  "  The  white 
"  oxen  to  Marcus  Caefar,  if  thou  conquereftwe  perifh  (j)." 

Not  only  did  the  philofophers  urge  the  people  to  conform  to 
the  religion  already  eftabliflied  by  the  laws  of  their  refpedive 
countries,  but  when  they  took  upon  them  the  charadler  of  legif. 
lators,  and  gave  plans  of  fuch  lawsand  conftitutions,  as  appeared  to 
them  moft  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  to  be  moft  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  with  regard  to  religion  as  well  as  civil  matters,  they 
did  not  prefcribe  to  the  people  the  worlhip  of  the  one  true  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  univerfe,  or  lay  this  as  the  bafis  of  their  relisi- 
ous  conftitutions,  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews  did  3  but  the 
whole  fcheme  of  the  laws  and  religion  they  propofed  turned  upon, 
a  multiplicity  of  deities.  The  moft  celebrated  of  the  philofophical 
fpeculative  legiflators  was  Plato.  But  whatever  notions  he  him-- 
felf  had  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  firft  principle  and  caufe  of  all- 
things,  he  did  not  propofe  him  to  the  people  as  the  objedl  of  their 
public  worfliip,  and  of  the  popular  adoration  and  devotions,  be- 
i>  caufe  what  he  is,  and  how  he  is  to  be  worfliipped,  is  not  to  be 
defcribed  or  declared.  He  begins  his  eighth  book  of  Laws  with, 
obferving,  that  as  to  what  relates  to  religion,  and  to  the  folemn 
feftivals,  what  facrifices  it  would  be  beft  and  propereft  for  the 
city  to  offer,  and  to  what  gods  they  fliould  be  offered,  this  ought 
to  be  regulated  with  the  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  He  him-r 
felf  there  propofes  twelve  facred  feftivals  to  be  folemnized,  one  ia 

(j)  Ammlan.  Marcell.  lib.  25.  p.  427,    Paris  168 1. 

each*. 
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each  month,  to  the  twclvedekies  firbm  whom  the  feveral  tribes  fliould 
be  denominated.    He  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  folemnities  of  the  celeftial 
and  terreftrial  gods.    He  frequently  aflerts  the  divinity  of  the  ftars. 
At  the  latter  end  of  his  feventh  book  of  Laws,  he  calls  the  fun 
and  moon  the  great  gods ;  and  in  his  Epinomis  he  fays,  "  one  of 
"  thefe  two  things  muft  be  allowed  :  either  we  mufl  fay,  and 
"  that  moft  rightly,  that  the  flars  are  gods,  or  elfe  that  they  are 
-<'  the  images,  or  as  it  were  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  formed  and 
"  faihioned  by  the  gods  themfelves  {t)."     And  foon  after  he  calls 
them  "  the  firft  and  greateft  vifible  gods,  who  are  moft  to  be 
"  honoured,  and  who  with  a  moft  acute  fight  behold  all  things." 
And  he  pronounces,  that  "  thofe  ought  to  be  accounted  very  bad 
"  men,  who  do  not  openly  declare  to  the  people  thofe  gods 
«'  which  are  manifeft  to  our  eyes"  [by  which  he  underftands  the 
ftars,  whom  a  little  before  he  had  called  the  greateft  vilible  gods] 
"  or  who  fufFer  them  to  be  negleded,  and  left  without  lacrihces, 
-"  and  the  honours  which  are  due  to  them."     And  therefore  he 
diredls  that  facrifices   fliould  be  offered,  and  folemn  days  cele- 
:,brated  to  their  honour  [u). 

Steuchus  Eugubinus,  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Plato's 
:philofophy,   and  had  a  high  efteem  for  it,  obferves,  that  Plato 


{t)  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  he  ftoes  not  call  them,  the  images  of  Cod,  as  fome 
have  reprefented  his  fenfe,  but  the  images  of  the  gods,  i.  e.  of  the  gods  that  inhabit 
or  animate  them,  and  -who  fabricated  them  for  themfelves.  And  I  think  Ficinus's 
obfervation  a  juft  one,  that  Plato  calls  the  fouls  of  the  ftars  gods,  aad  their  bodies 
•the  images  of  the  gods.  "  Appellat  animas  ftellarum  deos,  eorum  vero  corpora 
"  deorum  fimulacra."  Argum.  in  Epin.  See  Plat.  Oper.  Ficia.  p.  701.  H.  et 
p.  845.    Lugd.  1590. 

(«)  Ibid.   p.  702.    F.  ,1 

5  hath 
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hath  faki  nothing  about  tlie  Supreme  Deity  in  his  book  of  Laws,. 
as  being  not  to  be  known  or  defcribed  either  as  to  name  or  nature, 
nor  hath  he  fct  down  any  thing  about  his  worlhip  :  that  he 
thought  it  not  lawful  to  publilh  to  tlie  vulgar  the  Parent  of  the 

univerfe. For  not  underftanding  the  things  that  are  fiiid  of  him, 

they  would  be  apt  to  deride  them,  as  being  things  remote  from 
popular  cuftom,  and  from  their  grofs  conceptions:  that  therefore 
treating  of  laws  which  ought  to  be  publiflied  to  the  people,  he  fpeaks 
nothing  of  this  great  unfearchable  Divinity,  and  propofeth  only  the 
worfliip  of  heaven  to  the  people,  to  whom  he  muft  fpeak  only  of 
that  which  they  efteemed  certain  religion  (.v).  It  is  probable  that 
when  Eugubinus  mentions  Plato  as  propofing  the  worfliip  of  hea- 
ven to  the  people,  he  not  only  refers  to  his  frequently  recom- 
mending the  worfliip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  has  .in  view  that 
pafl'age  in  his  Epinomis,  where  he  mentions  heaven  as  the  Su- 
preme God,  the  Author  of  all  good  things,  whom  men  as  well 
as  all  the  other  gods  fliould  worfliip  and  adore.  A  man  may 
call  it,  fays  he,  either  the  world,  or  Olympus,  or  heaven,  pro- 
vided he  confiders  its  various  operations,  that  it  makes  the  ftars 
revolve  in  their  feveral  courfcs,  and  caufes  the  differences  of  times 
and  feafons,  and  provides  proper  aliment  for  all  animals  [y).  Fi- 
cinus,  than  whom  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Plato,  and  who  carried  his  admiration  of  him  to  a  degree  of 
enthufiafm,  puts  the  queftion.  Why  Plato  openly  afferts  only  the 
celeflial  gods,  viz.  the  heavenly  bodies  ?   To  which  he  anfwerSj 

(jf)  Steuch.  Eugub.  de  perenni  Philofopliia,  lib.  V.  cap.  3. 
(;')  Plat.  Oper.  ubi  fupra,  p.  6^^, 

That 
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That  it  was  "  becaufe  the  contemplation  of  the  higher  deities  is 

"  altogether  foreign  to  the  matter  of  laws  j  and  by  mentioning 

"  the   celeftial  gods,  which  are  moved  and  employed  in  their 

«'  feveral  proper  offices,  he  fufficiently  intimates,  that  a  higher 

"  god  is  to  be  fought  after,  who  being  himfelf  unmoved  moves 

"  them  all,  and  as  their  common  leader  afligns  each  of  them 

"  their  refpedlive  fundlions. — Quoniam  fuperiorum  contemplatio 

"  eft  a  legum  materia  admodum  aliena,  et  per  cceleftes  deos  qui 

"  moventur,  et  propriis  mancipantur  officiis,  fatis  admonet  fupe- 

"  riorem  efie  quaerendum,  qui  et  immotus  ipfe  moveat  omnia  et 

"  communis  dux  propria  fingulis  affignat  offi.cia  {z)."     But  fince 

Plato  meddles  with  religion  in  his  laws,  and  fets  himfelf  to  prove 

the  exiftence  and  providence  of  the  gods  againft  the  atheifts ;  and 

fince  he  thought  fit  to  give  directions  to  the  people  as  to  the 

gods  they  were  to  worfhip  j  he  ought  certainly  to  have  clearly 

diredled  them  to  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one 

Supreme  God,  and  to  have  infifted  principally  upon  this  as  of  the 

hiMieft  importance.     And  his  taking  fo  little  notice  of  this,  and 

yet  fo  ftongly  recommending  the  worfliip  of  other  deities,  efpe- 

cially  of  the  heavenly   bodies,  and  oX  the  fame  time  declaring 

againft  any  alteration  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  relating  to  religion, 

and  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  fliews  that  little  was  to  be  hoped 

for  from  him  for  reforming  the  popular  fuperftition  and  idolatry. 

He  rather  eftablifhed  and  confirmed  it  (<?). 

In 

(z)   Sse  Ficlnus's  arguments  on   Plato's   tenth  book  of  Laws.     Plat.  Oper. 
.p.  841.   F. 

{a)  Origen  feems  lo  have  had  Plato  particalarly  in -view  when  he  finds  fault  with 
•thofe  who,  notwithflauding  their  fublime  fpeculations  concerning  the  Ineffable  firll 

good, 
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In  like  manner  Cicero  in  his  excellent  treatife  of  laws,  which 
contains,  according  to  Dr.  Middleton  {b),  a  juft  account  of  his 
fentiments,  and  where  he  appears  in  the  character  both  of  a  phi- 
lofopher  and  lawgiver,  gives  no  law  relating  to  the  worfliip  of  the 
one  Supreme  God,  but  exprefly  prefcribes  the  worship  of  a  plu- 
rality of  deities ;  both  of  thofe  who  were  always  accounted  cele- 
ftial ;  by  which  he  refers  to  the  gods  who  were  called  Dii  con- 
fentes  et  feledli,  and  Dii  majorum  gentium ;  and  of  thofe  whofc 
merits  had  placed  them  in  heaven  j  fuch  as  Hercules,  Liber, 
^fculapius,  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  Quirinus :  as  alfo  of  the 
houfhold  gods :  and  binds  it  as  a  duty  upon  the  people  in  thefe 
things  to  follow  the  religion  of  their  anceltors  (r). 

It  fufficiently  appeareth  from  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
made,  how  little  was  to  be  expedled  from  the  greateft  and  beft 
philofophers  for  leading  the  people  into  the  right  knowledge  and 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  Supreme  God,  and  recovering  them  from 
the  idolatry  and  polytheifm  in  which  they  were  involved. 

good,  joined  in  the  common  idolatry and  he  applies  to  them  that  of  St.  Paul, 

Rom.  i,  1 8.  that  "  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  but  be- 
came vain  in  their  imaginations  or  reafonings."  Cont.  Celf.  lib.  6.  p.  276,  277. 
Edit.  Spenfer.  And  clfewhere  he  obferves  concerning  thofe  who  were  pufTed  up 
with  the  knowledge  they  had  learned  from  philofophy,  that  they  frequented  the 
temples  and  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  the  myfteries,  no  lefs  than  the  moft  iliiteraty 
of  the  vulgar,  and  led  others  to  do  fo :  and  that  they  were  not  afliamed  to  addrefs 
themfelves  to  inanimate  things,  as  gods  or  the  images  of  the  gods,-  in  which  the 
mofl  fimple  Chriflian  afted  better  than  they.     Ibid.  lib.  vii.  p.  362, 

{J})  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  p.  623.  Edit.  Dublin. 

(c)  Cic.  DeLeg.  lib.  ii.  cip.  8.  p.  100.    Edit.  Davis,  2da. 
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What  has  been  pblerved  relates  principally:  to  the  philofophers 
of  Greece  and  Ronie.  '  Bat  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add 
fomething  concerning  the  famous  Chinefe  philofopher  Confucius. 
It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  us  of  his  life  and  writings  by 
the  learned  authors  of  Confucius  Sinarura  Philoibphus,  five  Scien- 
tia  Sinenfis  latine  expefita,,  and  who  feem  to  be  very  much  preju- 
diced in  his  favour,  that  he  was  a  great  upholder  of  the  antient 
fuperftitions,  and  would  not  fuffer  the  leaft  deviation  from  them. 
He  blames  thofe  who  did  not  worfhip  according  to  the  accufbomed 
rites,  but  were  ambitious,  to  facrifice  to  a  higher  kind  of  fpirits 
than  their  condition  allowe^.  For,  according  to  the  Chinefe 
laws,  none  but  the  emperor  was  to  offer  facrifices  with  folemn 
rites  to  heaven,  and  to  the  earth.  The  tributary  kings  and  princes, 
who  were  next  in  dignity  to  the  emperor,  were  allowed  to  facri- 
fice to  the  mountain^  and  rivers,  or  to  their  fpirits :  the;  inferior 
governors,  to  inferior,  things  j  and.  fo  on  :  every  one  was  to,  offer 
facrifices  according  to  the  rank  of  the  offerer,  and  of  tlie  fpirits  to 
which  he  facrificed.  Confucius  was  for  having  this  order  ffridly 
obferved  [d)  :  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  he  feems  to  have 
confidered  religion  chiefly  in  a. political  view.  By  heaven  the, 
followers  of  Confucius  of  the  learned  fe<3;  generally  underftand 
the  vifible  material  heaven,  and  by  the  ipirit  of  heaven  its  phyfical 
virtue  and  efHcacy  void  of  intelligence.  ThusConfucius's  nephew 
Cu  Su  feems  to  have  underflood  it,  as  appears  .'from  a  paffage  in 
the  book  Chiim  Yum  (<?).     But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  Confucius 


[d)  Sclent.  Sin.  lib.  iii.  part  I.  p.  21.  et  part  2.  p.  3,  4. 

{e)  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  p.  87.  -SsJiU-.^i.: 


him- 


himfelf  by  heaven  and  the  fpirit  of  heaven  underftood  the  one 
Supreme  God,  the  facrificlng  to  him  feems  not  to  be  a  religion  he 
defigned  for  the  people,"  bm  to  be  referved  for  the  emperor  him- 
felf, and  forbidden  to  inferior  perfons ;   who  were  only  allowed 
towor/hipthofe  things  of  nature?i  and  the  fpirits  of  them,  which 
were  fuppofed  to  be  of  inferJor  dignity..    And  by  the  fpirits  of  the 
things,  according  to  the  Chinefe  philofophy,  are  to  be  underflood 
their  operative  virtues,  which   are  only  the  fineft  parts  of  the 
things  themfelves.\    This  is  plainly  proved  by  F.  Longobardi, 
whom  .1.  have  befcwe  cited;     And  the' •learned  Jefuits  who  pub- 
lifl^ed  the  Scientia.  Sinenfis  t>wn;    that  Gbnfueius  fuppofes  the 
fpirits  to  be  intimately  united  to  the  things  of  nature,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  feparated  from  them  (/). 


r: 
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CHAP.    XVX. 

farther  p'oofs  of  the  philofophers  countenancing  and  encouraging  the 
popular  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  They  employed  their  learning 
and  abilities  to  defe?id  andjujlify  it.  The  ivorfJjip  of  inferior  det" 
ties  was  rccommejided  by  them  under  pretence  that  it  tended  to  the 

■  honour  of  the  fupreme.     Some  of  the  moji  eminent  of  them  endear 

■  voured  to  colour  over  the  abfurdeji  part  of  the  Fagan  poetic  theology 
by  allegorizing  the  moJi  indecent  fables.  They. even  apologized  for 
the  Egyptian  animal  worjhip,  which  the  generality  of  the  vulgar 
Pagans  in  other  nations  ridiculed. .  Their  plea  for  idolatry  and 
image-worflnp  as  necejfary  to  keep  the  people  from  falling  into  ir^ 
religion  and  atheifm.  .  ^ome  of  the  moJi  refihed  philofophers  were 
againji  any  external  worjhip  of  the  fupreme  God, 

SO  far  were  the  philofophers  from  taking  proper  methods  to 
recover  the  people  from  the  common  idolatry  and  poly- 
theifm, that  they  employed  their  learning  and  abilities  to  uphold 
the  popular  idolatry,  and  to  find  out  the  moft  plaufible  colours  for 
jullifying  and  recommending  it. 

It  is  an  obfervation  which  has  been  often  made,  that  after  Chri- 
ilianity  appeared  to  blefs  the  world  with  its  falutary  light,  the 
philofophers  were  the  principal  fupporters  of  declining  Paganifm. 
They  put  on  an  appearance  of  extraordinary  piety,  and  profeffed 
to  look  upon  the  things  of  nat&re  Wit'H  religious  eyes,  fo  as  to  be- 
hold 
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hold  God  in  them.  They  alledged  that  the  whole  world  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  facred  thing,  as  being  nothing  but  God  himfelf  dif- 
played  in  his  worics :  that  mens  devotions  therefore  were  not  to  be 
huddled  up  in  one  general  acknowledgment  of  a  fupreme  invi- 
iible  Being,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  this  vafl  univerfe,  but 
that  all  the  feveral  powers,  and  virtues,  and  manifeftations  of  the 
Deity  in  the  world,  confidered  fingly  and  apart  by  themfelves, 
fliould  be  called  by  feveral  diftindl  names,  and  made  fo  many  di- 
ftindt  objedts  of  their  veneration  :  and  therefore  they  fpoke  of  the 
things  of  nature,  and  parts  of  the  world,  as  fo  many  diftindt  gods 
and  goddeffes.  Thus  it  is  that  the  very  learned  Dr.  Cudworth, 
who  was  far  from  being  prejudiced  againft  them,  reprefents  their 
fentiments  {g).  By  fuch  pretences  as  thefe  they  endeavoured  to 
put  a  fair  glofs  upon  the  moft  ftupid  idolatry,  even  when,  through 
the  prevailing  light  of  theGofpel,  many  of  the  vulgar  came  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  abfurdity  of  it  {h). 

None  ofth'e  Pagan  philofophers  were  thought  to  have  fublimer 
nOtfonsof  the  Divinity,  than  the  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans,  thofe 
of  them  efpecially  who  lived  after  the  Chriftian  revelation  was 
published  to  the  world,  yet  none  were  more  ftrenuous  aflerters  of 
the  worftilp  of  inferior  deities.  And  indeed  the  whole  fcheme 
and  fyflem  of  that  philofophy  tended  to  fupport  and  encourage  it. 
They  held  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  fo  far  above  us,  as  not  to  be 

{g)  Intel:  Syft.  p.  228, 

{/})  Julian  Orat.  iv.  cited  by .  Cudworth..  Intel.  Syft.  p;  514.  See  alfo  the 
cpiftle  of  Maximus  Madaurenfis,  a  noted  Pagan  philofopher,  to  St.  Aiiftin.  Apud 
Aiignflin.  Opera,  torn.  II.  epid.  16. 

.i  3  approached 


apprQaclK:4^,ev^n  iil^tli^u^lil :  and  that,.tlif  higl^eft.cl^i^.oC  g,o^ 
iT^xt  to  the  Suptci;ie  atfe^iQ  far  remov,ed  frQ^a  «s, ..th^^t  thete  is  no. 
immediate  communicatiDn  between  tl^qm  and. mankind:  but  that 
there  arq  vafl  nujnbers  of  intermediate  powers  dwelling  in  the  airy 
regions  bctvyeen  the  highefi;  aether  and.  Qur.  earth,  by  whom  our 
defires  and.pi'ayer^  are  carried  up  to  the  gods,  and  to  whom  the 
management  of  things  he^e  below  is  committed ;  and  that  to  them 
religious  worlliip  is  to  be  paid.  It  is  evident  that  thefe  principles  of 
Plato's  fchool  were  favourable  to  t}ie  Pagan. poly theifm  (z).  They 
even  reprefented  the  worfliipping  inferior  deities  as  an  honoqr 
done  to  the  Supreme  ;  and  found  f;^ult  with  thofe  who  were  for 
paying  their  adorations  to  the  on€  Supreme  God,  and  to  him  only, 
"  The  great  king  of  the  univerfe,"  fays  that  eminent  philofopher 
Plotinus,  "  fhews  his  greatnefs  chiefly  by  the  multitude  of  gods. 
"  For  this  is  not  the  part  of  thole  who  know  the,  power  of  God 
"  to  contra<3;  the  Divinity  into  one,  to  o-i^r^'^cti  g/j  h,  but  to  ex- 
"  pand  or  difplay  it  as  he  himfelf  hath  expanded  itj  who  re- 
*'  maining,  what  he  is,  one,  maketh  many,  all  of  whom  depend 
"  upon  him,  and  are  by  him,  and  from  him  (/;)."  And  Onatus 
the  Pythagorean,  in  a  paffage  preferved  by  Stobasus,  afferts,  that 
"  there  is  not  one  only  God,  but  one  the  greatefl  and  higheft 
*'  God :  and  that  there  are  many  other  gods,  differing  in  power, 
"  but  he  reigneth  over  them  all,  as  furpafllng  them  all  in  power, 
"  reafon,    and  virtue."     He  adds,    that  "  thofe  who  maintain 

(/)  The  Indlaa  Bramins  In  Malabar  have  the  fame  notions,  which  they  make 
ufe  of  to  juftify  the  vvorfhip  paid  by  them  to  a  vafl:  number  of  inferior  deities.  See 
Narrative  of  the  Danifli  Mlffionaries,  part.  zd.  p.  7.  et  feq. 

{k)  Ennead.  II.  lib.  ix.  cap.  9. 

«  that 
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«  that  there  is  only  one  God,  are  much  miflaken :  for  they  do  not 
*'  confider  that  the  greateft  dignity  of  the  divine  fuper-eminence 
*•  colrfiiis  in  ruling  and  governing  thofe  who'  are  like  him,  and 
"  in  his  "being  more  excellent  than  others,  and  fuperior  to 
*<  them  (/)."  Thus  ingenious  have  men  been  to  devife  plaulible 
pretences  for  paying  divine  honours  to  the  creatures.  But  how 
much  nobler  is  the  fcripture  dodlrine !  which  teacheth  us,  that 
there  are  numberlefs  myriads  of  holy  and  mighty  angels,  fubjecfl 
to  the  Supreme,  but  that  we  are  not  to  adore  them,  but  to  join 
with  them  in  adoring  their  and  our  fupreme  univerfal  Lord. 
Maximus  Tyrlus^  in  the  conclufion  of  his  firil  DifTertation,  ex- 
preiTeth  himfelf  thus,  "  if  you  are  too  weak  to  contemplate  the 
"  Father  and  maker  of  all  things,  it  is  fufficient  for  you  at  pre-  1 
**  fent  to  behold  the  works,  and  to  worfhip  his  progeny  \ra.  Iji- 
"  yma.-,  the  things  which  proceed  from  him]  which  are  many 
"  and  of  various  kinds ;  not  merely  as  many  as  the  Boeotian 
"  poet  mention?  ;  for  there  are  not  only  thirty  thoufand  gods, 
"  the  fons  and  friends  of  God,  but  their  number  is  not  to  be 
"  comprehended  :  and  fuch  in  the  heaven  are  the  ftars,  in  the 
"  nether  daemons  (w)."  Thus  were  the  objcds  of  worlTiip  mul- 
tiplied by  the  philofophers  themfelves  to  an  amazing  degree  (;?)  r 

which 

(/)  x-^pud  Stob.  Eclog.  Phyfic.  lib,  i.  cap.  3.  p.  4.  edit.  Plant.  Onatus  feems  to  Iq- 
tiimte  that  there  weie  fome  in. his  time  who  held  that  there  is  only  one  God  :  where 
he  either  refers  to'the  Jews,  or  to  Tome  among  the  Gentiles  who  joined  with  tiiein 
in  thi^.  But  whoever  they  were,  he  plainly  charges  it  as  an  error;  and  in  this  he 
fpeaks  the  fenfe  of  the  moff  eminent  philofophers. 

(;h)  Max.  Tyr.  DifTcrt.  i.  p.  i3.     Edit.  Oxon.  1677. 

-1    .  ■,  • 
(;;)   The  philofophers  not  only  joined  with  the  popular  Pagans  in  deifying-  and' 

worfhipping  fenfible  objeds,  the  things  of  this  vifible  world,  but  the  moft  refined  of 

them, 
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which,  at  the  fame  time,  under  pretence  of  the  mofl  exalted  no- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  declined  fpeaking  of  him  or  of 
the  vvorfhip  due  to  him  to  the  people.  They  alleged  that  the 
vulgar  were  unable  to  form  any  conception  of  an  invifible  Deity, 
and  looked  upon  that  to  be  nothing  which  they  could  not  fee  or 
perceive  by  their  fenfes ;  that  therefore  the  worlhipping  the  things 
of  nature  and  tlie  inferior  deities,  was  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
people  from  running  into  atheifm.  On  the  fame  foundation  they 
pleaded  for  and  recommended  the  worfliip  of  images.  Thus  Maxi- 
raus  Tyrius,  in  a  differtation  on  this  very  fubjed,  fays,  that  "  the 
"  divine  nature  flands  not  in  need  of  images  or  llatues;  but  that 
"  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  being  very  weak,  and  as 
«'  far  diftant  from  the  Divinity  as  heaven  is  from  the  earth, 
«  framed  thefe  figns  for  itfelf,  and  attributed  to  them  the  names 
"  and  titles  of  the  gods ;"  and  he  thinks  the  Icgiflators  aded  wifely 
in  contriving  images  for  the  people  (0).  He  efpecially  approves 
the  making  images  of  the  gods  in  human  forms ;  but  he  alfo  jufli- 
fies  the  worfliipping  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  parts  of  nature, 
as  the  figns  and  reprefentations  of  the  Divinity. 

them,  the  Platonifb,  added  a  vafl:  number  of  deities  of  their  own  imagining,  and 
which  belonged  to  the  world  of  ideas,  the  intelligible  and  archetypal  world,  of 
which  this  fenfible  world  is  only  the  fliadow  and  image,  as  Plotinus  calls  it  *.  It 
was  their  humour  to  deify  the  abflraft  notions  of  their  own  minds,  and  to  make 
them  divine  powers,  intelligences,  and  fubflantlal  elTences.  The  latter  Platonills 
efpecially,  who  afFefted  an  extraordinary  fublimity  and  refinement,  carried  this  to  a 
ftrange  degree  of  extravagance.  Any  man  will  be  convinced  of  this  that  confiders 
the  account  which  Proclus  gives  of  thefe  myftic  and  metaphyfical  deities,  in  the 
third  and  following  books  of  his  Theologia  Platonica. 

(t)  Max.  Tyr.  dilTert.  38.  p.  452.     Edit.  Oxon.  1677. 
*  £nnead,  iii.  lib.  viii.  csp.  lo. 

I  would 
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I  would  obferve  by  the  way,  that  Mofes  and  the  prophets  under 
the  Old  Teftament,  as  well  as  our  Saviour  and  his  apoflles  under 
the  New,  adled  upon  far  nobler  principles.     They  did  not  pre- 
tend a  necefllty  for  leading  the  people  into  wrong  notions  of  reli- 
gion, and  into  a  worfliip  unfuitable  to  the  Divine  Majefly.     Ani- 
mated by  a  holy  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  alTured  of  his  di- 
vine affiftance,   they  taught  the  people  to  worfhip  an  invifible 
Deity  in  a  pure  and  fpiritual  manner,  without  corporeal  images 
and  reprefentations,  and  were  not  for  dividing  their  religious  ho- 
mage between  the  great  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  and  his  creatures 
and  fubjeds,  or  parcelling  out  that  worfliip  to  a  multitude  of  pre- 
tended Deities,  which  was  due  to  him  alone. 

Another  method  which  the  philofophers  took  to  uphold  and 
juftify  the  Pagan  theology  was  by  allegorizing  the  fables  of  the 
poets  and  mythologifts,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  many  of 
their  facred  rites.     I  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of  this  before, 
and  obferved,  that  the  Stoics  were  particularly  remarkable  for  their 
allegorical  and  phyfiological  explications  of  thofe  fables :  though 
many  of  the  Pagans  themfelves  ridiculed  the  explications  they 
gave  as  forced  and   unnatural.     This   however    was    the   way 
that  was  almofl  univerfally  taken  by  the  philofophers,  after  the 
Chriftians  fet  themfelves  to  expofe  the  abfurdities  of  the  Pagan 
mythology,  and   the  religion  founded  upon  it.     Iiillead  ofabfo- 
lutely  rejeding  thofe  fables,  many  of  which  were  of  a;;  immoral 
tendency,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  the  philofophers 
reprefented  them  as  full  of  hidden  vvifdom,  and  thereby  confirm- 
ed the  people  in  the  opinion  they  had  of  the  divine  original  and 

Vol.  L  Ji  b  b  authority 
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authority  of  thofe  fables ;  which  was  of  the  moft  pernicious  con- 
fequence.  Plotinus  himfelf  endeavoureth  to  accommodate  the 
poetical  fables  and  theogony  to  his  own  fcheme  of  philofophy  (/>). 
And  all  the  latter  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans  interpreted  thofe 
fables  in  a  phylical  fenfe,  and  applied  them  to  the  phjEnomena  of 
nature.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  which  we  have  in  Porphyry's 
interpretation  of  Saturn's  emafculating  his  father  Coelus  {q),  tho' 
this  is  one  of  the  fables  which  Plato  reprefents  as  not  fit  to  be  to- 
krated  in  the  commonwealth,  whatever  allegorical  fenfe  might  be 
put  upon  it. 

Even  the  Egyptian  idolatry  in  worfliipping  feveral  kinds  of 
animals,  which  was  ridiculed  for  its  abfurdity  by  many  of  the 
common  Pagans  in  other  countries,  found  advocates  among  the 
philofophers.  Celfus  obferves,  that  the  Egyptians  looked  upon 
the  brute  animals  they  worfhipped  to  be  a  kind  of  fymbols  of 
God,  rlva.  ocuToi  S-fS  aufJiSoXcc,  and  that  in  the  veneration  they  paid 
to  thofe  animals  they  defigned  to  honour  the  eternal  ideas  ;  and 
therefore  blames  the  Chriftians  for  deriding  them  (r).     And  others 

of 

(/)  Plotin.  Ennead.  v.  lib.  vUi.  cap.  13.  p.  554. 

(y)  Porphyr.  de  Mufarum  Antro,  p.  260,  261.  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
Porphyr.  de  Abflin. 

(r)  Origen  contra  Celf.  lib.  iii,  p.  121.  For  clearing  this,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Platonifts  fpeak  of  eternal  ideas  in  God  as  diftinft  Beings,  fubfift- 
ing  in  and  with  the  Supreme  God.  And  Plato  himfelf  in  his  Timaus  reprefents 
them  as  vonra  (ua,  intelligible  animals,  the  patterns  and  prototypes  of  thofe  that 
are  fenfible  :  and  that  they  are  immortal  gods.  He  alfo  teaches  that  thofe  ideas 
aie  the  only  things  derived  from  the  Snprems  God,  which  have  a  real  exiftence  : 

and 
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of  the  philofophers  who  pretended  to  an  extraordinary  refinement, 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  the  Egyptian  idolatry 
had  a  great  deal  of  occult  wifdom  contained  in  it.  That  great 
philofopher  Plotinus  exprefles  a  high  efteem  of  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptian  priefts  in  reprefenting  divine  myfteries  under  the  figures 
of  animals  {s).  Porphyry,  after  having  given  a  great  encomium 
of  the  piety,  the  abftinence,  the  purity,  the  continence,  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and  their  unwearied  diligence  in 
their  ftudies  (/),  obferves,  that  the  divinity  dwelleth  not  only  ia 
men,  but  in  all  animals  :  and  that  therefore  they  made  the  images 
of  the  gods  in  the  figure  of  all  animals,  and  fometimes  joined  the 
bodies  of  wild  beafts  and  birds  to  the  bodies  of  men  {11) :  that  in 
fome  parts  of  Egypt  the  lion  is  worfliipped,  in  others  the  wolf: 
and  in  every  province  they  worfliipped  the  virtues  and  powers  of 
the  God  who  is  over  all,  in  thofe  animals  which  were  moft  pro- 
per to  that  province  ;  fo  that  each  province  had  its  feveral  gods  : 
that  they  worlliippcd  all  aninisls,  and  men  too,  in  the  village  of 
Anubis :    and  that  in  their  excellent  wifdom  and  intimate  com- 

and  that  all  things  in  the  world  are  only  the  images  and  reprefentations  of  thofe 
ideas  *.  Thus  it  appears,  that  their  philolbphy  led  to  idolatry,  and  tended  to 
furnifli  excufes  even  for  the  groffefl  kinds  of  it:  fiace  they  might  worflilp  every 
thing  in  nature  under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  eternal  ideas,  and  divine 
originals,  of  which  all  things  in  this  world  are  the  reprefentations. 

{s)  Ennead.  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  p.  547. 

(t)  De  AbAin.  lib.  iv.  feft.  6.  p.  149.  edit.  Cantab.  1655. 

(ji)  Ibid.  feft.  9.  p.  154. 

*  5ee  C.impbell's  NecefT.  Revel,  p.  304,  305.  Marg.  note, 

B  b  b  2  munion 
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munion  with  the  divinity,  they  came  to  know  to  wliich  of  the- 
deities  certain  animals  were  dearer  than  men  (x).     And  again  he 
affirms,  that  it  was  through  their  wifdom  and  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  divine  things  that  they  came  to  the  worfhip 
of  animals :  though  he  acknowledges  that  it  might  appear  ftrange 
to  the  unlearned,  that  wife  men  who  were  not  carried  away  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  who  had  got  above  their  igno- 
rance, made  thofe  things  the  objedls  of  their  worfliip,  v/hich  feemed 
not  to  be  worthy  of  honour.     Thus  it  is  that  Porphyry  endea- 
vours to  juftify  the  Egyptian  worfliip  of  animals.     But  if  we  may 
depend  upon   the   account  given  by  Philoflratus,  the  Egyptians 
were  not  able  to  affign  any  reafons  to  Apollonius  Tyan2;us  of  this 
their  Worfliip.     The  prieflis  and  wife  men  of  Egypt  (as  hath  been 
already  obferved)    were  very  careful  to  conceal  their  theology 
from  the  people  under  hieroglyphics  or  fymbolical  characters,  and 
allegorical  fables.     And  at  length  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  true 
original  fymbolical  fenfe,  being  a  fecret  tranfmitted  but  to  few, 
was  in"  a  great  meafure  lofl:  and  forgotten  among  thofe  pretended 
wife  men  themfelves.     This  fufficiently  appears  from  Plutarch's 
book  of  Ills  and  Ofiris,  which  plainly  fliews,  that  notwithfliand- 
ing  the  high  opinion  that  philofopher  had  entertained  of  the  wif- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  darknefs  and 
eonfufion  in  their  theology,  which  was  full  of  monfl:rous  fables, 
taken  by  the  vulgar  in  the  literal  fenfe,  and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  their  learned  men  and  priefts  were  very  much 
divided. 


(y)  De  Abflia,  lib.  iv.  fefl.  9.  p.  155.  edit.  Cantab. 

The- 
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The  laft  thing  I  would  here  obferve  with  regard  to  the  philo- 
fophers  is,  that  fome  of  them  who  were  thought  to  have  the 
fublimeft  notions  of  the  Divinity  feemed  to  be  againft;  all  external 
worfliip  of  the  Supreme  God.  It  was  before  Hiewn,  that  Plato 
did  not  propofe  him  to  the  people  as  the  object  of  public  worfliip, 
as  being  incomprehenfible,  and  not  to  be  named  or  expreffed  in 
words  {y).  Apollonius  Tyana=us,  as  appears  by  a  paflage  cited 
by  Eufebius,  from  a  book  of  his  upon  Sacrifices,  was  of  opinion, 
that  "  no  fenfible  thing  was  fit  to  be  offered  or  dedicated  to  the  God 


"  whom 


{y)  The  account  Plato  and  the  Platonifts  give  of  the  firft  Principle,  who  in  their 
theology  is  the  firft  and  higheft  God,  is  perfe(5Hy  unintelligible.  They  fuppofe 
him  to  be  a  fimple  unity,  or  unity  itfelf,  fo  fimple,  that,  as  Plotinus  fpeaks,  "  no- 
"  thing  can  be  predicated  of  it,  not  being,  nor  e/Tence,  nor  life,  becaiifc  it  is  above 
"  all  thefe  things  *."  He  fcts  himfelf  to  Ihevv  that  the  firfl:  principle,  which  he 
after  Plato  calls  ro  ayxih,  is  not  intelleft,  becaufe  intelleft  implies  multiplicity  f . 
"  When  therefore,"  %s  he,  "  you  fpeak  of  the  i.yaih,  or  good  itfelf,  you  mult 
"  add  nothing  to  it  even  in  thought. — You  ought  not  to  add  to  it  intelleft  or  in- 
"  telligence,  left  you  Ihould  add  fomething  alien  from  it,  and  fo  of  one  you  will 
"  makeywo,  intellect  and  good. — woDjcrfif  Ji/o  vlv  ttuv  aya&v  %:'  Thus  the  firft 
principle  was  not  to  have  any  thing  predicated  of  it,  nor  confequently  any  attri- 
butes afcribed  to  it  for  fear  of  deftroying  its  unity.  Nor  would  they  allow  that  the 
firft  tranfcendental  unity,  the  to''E»  ox  aya^ov,  which  is  fimply  and  abfolutely  one,  had 
any  thing  properly  to  do  either  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  the  government  of 
it.  Numenius  a  celebrated  Platonic  philofopher,  in  a,palTiige  quoted  from  him  by 
Eufebius,  gives  it  as  Plato's  doiTtrine,  that  "  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  firft  Piin- 
"  ciple  fliould  [Jij^aisfyfE]  aft  as  a  Demiurgus  or  maker  of  the  world."  And  he 
afterwards  mentions  it  as  a  thing  certain,  and  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  "  the 
"  firft  God  is  idle  or  vacant  from  all  works:  but  that  the  demiurgical  God  go- 
♦•  \'erns  all  things,  going  through  heaven — Tli  ^/Xv  nsqaiov^Cw  a^ylv  won  Ipyav  ^u/ji.- 

TravTdiv  Kdi  Pac■l^£a,  rov  iyj/un^yDiov  Se  5cov  hyi/J.o\£tii  Ji'  sfavS  lovra  ||."  The  fame 
philofopher  reprefents  Plato  as  upbraiding  men  for  being  ignorant  of  the  firft  God  : 
for  that  he  whom  they  regarded  as  the  firft,  viz.  the  Demiurgus,  is  not  really  the 
firft,  but  theie  is  another  more  antient  and  more  divine  §.     It  is  upon  this  foim-- 

•  Ploiin.  Ennead.  iii.  lib. -viii.  cap.  9.  f  Ibid.  cap.  7,  S.  J  I  i  1.   tap.   10,  ||  Eufcb, 

Bi.Tf,  Evangel,  lib.  xi,  cap,  18.  p.  537.  E,  C.  edit.  Fajisi6iS,  §  Ibid,  p.  539.  C. 

dation,. 
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<^  whoni'we  call  the  Firft,"  and  whom  he  afterwards  defcribes  to 
be  the.  God  over  all :  "  there  being  no  fenfible  thing  which  is  not  a 
"  kind  of  pollution  compared  with  him  :  but  that  he  ought  to  be 
"  worlliipped  by  the  word  or  reafon  which  is  inward,  not  that 
'^  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth :  and  that  we  muft  afk 
"  good  things  from  the  Befl  of  Beings,  by  that  which  is  befl  and 
"  moft  excellent  in  us  j  and  this  is  intelled;;  which  does  not 
"  need  any  organ  or  inflrument  of  fpeech  {z)."  To  the  fame 
purpofe  Porphyiy,  who  feems  to  have  had  this  very  palTage  of 
Apollonius  in  view,  declares,  that  "  as  a  certain  wife  man  hath 
"  obferved,  we  ought  not  to  offer  up  or  dedicate  any  fenfible 
"  thins:  to  that  God  who  is  over  all :  for  there  is  no  material 
■■*'  thing  which  is  not  impure  to  him  who  is  abflrafted  from  all 
"  matter:  neither  is  any  outward  word  proper  to  be  offered  to 
'"  him  which  is  uttered  by  the  voice,  nor  even  that  which  is  in- 
"  ternal,  if  it  be  polluted  with  any  paffion  :  but  we  mufl  worfliip 
^'  him  in  filence  and  pure  thought  {a)."     Thus  under  pretence  of 

dation,  that  the  emperor  Julian  pretends  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  know  the  firft 
God,  becaufe  they  fuppofed  the  Maker  of  the  world  to  be  the  firfl  God,  whereas 
there  is  a  God  before  him,  and  higher  than  he  *.  This  firll:  Platonick  principle 
therefore  feems  to  be  an  abftraft  metaphyfical  Deity,  very  different  from  the  true 
fupreme  God  as  defcribed  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  whofe  underftanding  is 
infinite,  who  is  the  almighty  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  governeth  all 
things  by  his  wife  and  good  providence.  For  none  of  thefe  things  could  be  pro- 
perly predicated  of  the  Platonic  firft  God,  whom  they  reprefent  as  eternally  un- 
aftive,  idle  as  an  Epicurean  Deity,  having  no  concern  with  our  world  :  nor  is 
he  therefore  the  proper  objefl:  of  our  prayers  and  invocationSj  our  thankfgivings 
and  praifes. 

(z)  Eufeb.  Pr£Ep.  Evangel,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  p.  150. 

{a)  Ibid,  cap.  1 1,  p.  149. 

-»  Apud  Cjiil.  contra  Julbn,  lib.  iv. 

2  inwai'd 
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inward  religion  and  pure  devotion,  the  outward  expreflions  of  it 
were  to  be  negleded  :  and  the  only  true  God,  who  alone  deferves 
to  be  worfhipped,  is  not  to  have  any  outward  homage  rendered 
to  him  at  all.  This  is  certainly  a  falle  refinement,  and  which 
tendeth  in  a  great  meafure  to  banifh  all  appearance  of  religion,  as 
it  fignifieth  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  fupreme  God,  out  of  the 
world.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  though  fome  of  the 
more  refined  Patonifts  and  Pythagoreans  declared  againfl:  offering 
up  any  external  material  oblation  or  facrifice  to  him  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  firft  and  higheft  God,  yet  they  recommended  the 
obfervation  of  the  public  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods  appointed  by  the  laws,  of  which  facrifices  and 
oblations  made  a  principal  part :  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Pagan 
public  worfiiip  was  not,  according  to  their  notion  of  it,  the  wor- 
fhip of  the  one  Supreme  God,  but  was  wholly  offered  up  to  in- 
ferior deities,  or  to  daemons.. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

The  Jlate  of  the  Heathen  world  -with  refpeSf  to  their  ?totions  of  Di'vi7ie 
Providence.     The  belief  of  a  Providence  fuperinteiiding  human 
affairs  obtained  generally  among  the  vulgar  Pagans  :  but  the  Pro- 
vidence they  acknowledged  was  parcelled  out  among  a  ?nidtiplicity 
of  gods  and  goddejfes.     Their  notions  of  Providence  were  alfo  in 
other  refpeBs  very  imperfeSi  and  conjufed.     The  doBrine  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  concerning  Providence  confidered.     Ma?iy  ofthejn^  and  of 
the  learned  and  polite  Pagans  de/iied  a  P?-ovide?ice.     Ofthofe  who 
profejjed  to  acknoivledge  it,  fotne  confined  it  to  heaven  and  heavenly 
things.     Others  fiippofed  it  to  extend  to  the  earth  and  to  mankind, 
yet  Jo  as  only  to  exercife  a  general  care  and  fuperintendeticy,  but 
not  to  extend  to  individuals.     Others  juppofed  all  things,  the  leaji 
as  well  as  the  greatefi,  to  be  under  the  care  of  Providence  :   but 
they  afcribed  this  not  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  they  thought  was  above 
concerning  himfelf  with  fuch  things  as  thefe,  and  committed  the  care 
of  them  wholly  to  inferior  deities.     The  great  advantage  of  Reve- 
lation Jhewn  for  inftruSling  men  in  the  doSlrine  of  Providence : 
and  the  tioble  idea  given  of  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

NEXT  to  the  exiftence  of  God,  that  which  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  be  known  by  us  is,  that  he  governs  the 
world  by  his  Providence ;  and  p.irticularly  that  he  takes  care  of 
men  and  their  affairs.  Without  a  belief  of  Providence  there  can 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  religion.     This  the  wifeil  of  the  Heathens 

were 
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were  fenfible  of.  Cicero  In  the  beginning  of  his  celebrated  books 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  fpeaking  of  thofe  philofophers  who 
maintained  that  the  gods  take  no  care  at  all  of  mankind  or  their 
concernments,  obferves,  that  "  if  their  opinion  were  true,  there 

"  would  be  no  piety,  no  fandlity,  no  religion that  if  the  gods 

"  do  not  mind  what  men  do,  or  what  events  befal  them,  there 
"  is  no  rcalbn  to  pray  to  them,  or  worfliip  them  :  and  that  if  reli- 
"  gion  and  piety  be  taken  away  from  amongft  men,  the  greateft 
"  confufion  and  diforder  would  enfue  in  human  life  :  and  togc- 
"  ther  with  piety,  mutual  fidelity,  and  the  focial  ties  which  bind 
\\  mankind  together,  and  that  moft  excellent  virtue  juftice,  would 
"  be  baniflied  out  of  the  world. — Sunt  enim  philofophi  et  fuerunt, 
"  qui  omnino  nullam  habere  cenferent  rerum  humanarum  pro- 
"  curationem  deos.  Quorum  fi  vera  fententia  eft,  quJE  poteft 
*'  elle  pietas  ?  quas  fandlitas  ?  qua:  religio  ?-^quibus  fublatis,  per- 
"  turbatio  vitse  fequitur,  et  magna  confufio.  Atque  baud  fcio, 
" ,  an  pietate  adverlus  deos  fublata,  fides  etiam  et  focietas  generis 
"  humani,  et  una  excellentillima  virtus  juftitia  tollatur(rt)." 

If  we  look  back  to  the  moft  antient  times,  the  dodrine  of  a 
Providence  feems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  part  of  the  univerfal 
tradition  derived  from  the  firft  ages.  Plutarch  fpeaking  of  the 
Deity  and  a  Providence,  "  « -r^droix  x-  to  S-g/or,"  calls  it  "  the  pious' 
"  faith  derived  from  their  fathers  or,  anceftois,  from  which 
"  they  ought  not  to  depart. — tw  gJo-gCjT  ^  ttxtpw  fjiii  irgok^an 


(d)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
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tc  ^/-j,,  (^)."  Some  notion  of  this  was  ftill  preferved  amidft  all 
the  corrupnons  of  the  Pagan  world.  And  to  this  was  principally 
owino-  whatever  there  was  of  order,  fobriety,  and  good  govern- 
ment maintained  among  men.  The  ableft  politicans  were  fenfible 
of  this,  and  therefore  encouraged  the  belief  of  it  among  the 
people  ;  and  all  the  antient  legiflators  proceeded  upon  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, as  is  clearly  (hewn  by  the  learned  BiiLop  of  Gloucefter  in 
his  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  demonftrated.  They  who  believed 
that  there  were  fuperior  invifible  powers,  generally  believed  alfo  that 
they  had  a  great  influence  on  human  affairs,  and  on  the  profper- 
ous  and  adverfe  events  which  befal  mankind.  This  is  every 
where  fuppofed  in  the  writings  of  the  poets,  who  ufually  repre- 
fentcd  things  according  to  the  popular  notions,  and  were  them- 
felves  the  inftruftors  of  the  people.  Cicero  in  his  Oratio  de  Ha- 
rufpic.  Refponf.  n.  9.  mentions  it  to  the  praife  of  the  antient  Ro- 
mans, that  they  excelled  all  nations  in  piety,  and  efpecially  in 
this  eminent  point  of  wifdom,  that  they  clearly  perceived  that  all 
things  are  governed  by  the  providence  of  the  immortal  gods  [c). 
And  in  his  fecond  book  of  Laws,  cap.  7.  he  reprefents  this  doc- 

{b)  Plut.  Oper.  torn.  II.  p.  402.  E.  Fr.incof. 

(f )  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Lord  Boliogbroke,  that  the  belief  of  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence was  a  principal  caufe  of  the  piofperity  of  the  Roman  commonwealth:  and 
that  though  the  Roman  religion  eftabliflied  by  Numa  was  very  abfurd,  yet  by  keep- 
ing up  an  awe  of  fuperior  power,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence  that  ordered  the 
courfe  of  events,  it  produced  all  the  marvellous  etfefts  which  Machiavel,  after  Poly- 
bius,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  afcribes  to  it.  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  IV.  p.  421. 
edit.  4to.  And  when  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  they  began  to 
throw  off  all  fenfe  of  religion,  and  regard  to  Divine  Providence,  their  ftate  de- 
diaed,  aad  they  fell  from  their  antient  viitue  and  glory. 

trine 
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trine  as  both  true  in  itfelf,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  public, ' 
and  that  therefore  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  citizens  fliould 
in  the  firfl:  place  have  a  firm  perfuafion  of  it  fixed  in  their  minds. 
I  had  occafion  to  quote  both  thefe  pafiages  before,  and  need  not 
repeat  them  here. 

But  though  the  belief  of  a  Divine  Providence,  as  extending  to 
mankind  and  their  affairs.,  was  generally  propagated  among  the 
Pagans,  and  was  no  doubt  of  great  advantage,  yet  as  they  fell 
from  the  right  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  became  more 
.,and  more  immerfed  in  idolatry  and  polytheifm  ;  fo  their  notions 
of  Providence  became  wrong  and  confufed  too,  and  were  debafed 
with  many  corrupt  mixtures.  The  providence  diey  acknowledged 
was  the  providence  of  the  divinities  they  adored.  It  was  parcelled 
out  among  a  multiplicity  of  gods  and  goddeffes,  among  whom  they 
fuppofed  the  adminiftration  of  things  to  be  diftributed,  as  being 
"  cvvoLo^ovrii  rZ  S'sw — co-rulers  with  God,"  and  "  xonojiot  t«j 
"  ao^vi-^iharers  with  him  in  his  empire,"  as  Maximus  Tyriui 
cxprelTeth  it  (d).  They  were  regarded  as  having  different  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  them  j  and  many  of  the  people,  as  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  obferves,  looked  upon  them  to  be  fovereign  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  feveral  provinces.  To  them  therefore  both 
jointly  and  feverally  they  offered  up  prayers  and  facrifices,  for  ob- 
taining the  good  things  they  ftood  in  need  of,  and  for  averting  the 
evils  and  calamities  they  feared  :  whilfl:  the  one  true  God,  the  ori- 

{d)  Max.  Tyr.  Difleit.  i.  p.  5.  et  19,  Oxon.  167J, 
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ginal  author  of  all  good,  and  the  fupreme  Difpofer  of  all  events, 
was  overlooked  and  negledled. 


Plato  in  his  Timceus  declares  concerning  the  Pagans  in  Ris 
time,  that  "  all  thofe  who  had  never  fo  fmall  a  fliare' of  fobriety 
"  or  prudence,  were  wont  in  the  undertaking  of  any  affair,  whe- 
"  ther  fmall  or  great,  always  to  invoke  God. — Uavrn  oJory.ix.Toi 
"  f^px^v  aoi(^poawni  fj.STi^sai  stti  luaa-ri  op/J.v  -^  crflfX-oa  ^  ysyccKs 
"  TT^ciyuctrci  ^eov  ail  ■«tS  iiri'x.a.XZai  (f)."  A  man  that  comes  to 
read  this,  prepofTcffed  with  the  notions  he  has  received  from  Scrip- 
ture, will  be  apt  to  underftand  it  as  fignifying  that  the  fober  Hea- 
thens were  generally  wont  in  every  affair  to  invoke  the  one  true 
God,  and  addrefs  themfelves  to  him  for  his  affiftaiice  and  bleffing. 
And  it  has  been  adlually  quoted  by  fome  learned  men  fbf  this 
purpofe.  And  indeed  feparately  taken  it  has  that  app'ea'rance. 
But  if  we  carefully  examine  it,  we  fhall  find  that  this  is  not,  the 
j-ntention  of  that  paffage.  It  only  fignifies  that  they  were  wont  on 
fuch  occafions  to  invoke  a  God,  as  it  might  properly  be  rendered, 
i.  e.  fome  God  or  other,  and  probably  the  patron  Deity,  Tudrpioi. 
^soi,  as  Plato  fometimes  expreffes  it,  or  fome  of  the  gods  appoint- 
ed by  law  (/").     This  ajSpears  from  what  goes  before  and  follows 

that 

,(,-•)  Plat.  Oper.  p.  526.  E.  Liigd.  1590. 

.(/)  (Though  the  Pagans  generally  fpeak  of  the  gods  ia  the  plaral,  yet  k  '.va& 
not  unufual  wlrh  them  to  mention  God  in  the  fmgular  number.  Some  of  the  an- 
lie'nt  fathers  and  apologifts  for  Chriftianity,  particularly  Tertullian,  Minucius  Fe- 
lix, and  Laftantius,  take  notice  of  this,  and  of  fome  .forms  of  fpeecli  which  ob- 
tained among  the  Heathens  of  that  time :  fuch  as  "  Deus  videt,  Deus  redder, 
"  Deus  inter  nos  judicabit,  fi  Deos  Yoluent.'*     "  God  feeth,  God  will  recom- 

"  penfcj. 
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that  paffa^e.  In  the  words  immediately  preceding  Socrates  tells- 
Tim^eus,  that  he  ought  in  the  beginning  of  his  dilcourfe  to  invoke 
the  gods  according  to  law.  To  which  Timsus  anfwers  by  ob- 
ferving  in  the  pafTage  now  cited,  that  it  was  ufual  for  all  prudent 
perfons  in  the  beginning  of  every  work  to  invoke  God,  or  a  God; 
"  how  much  more,"  fliys  he,  "  is  it  neceffary  for  us,  when  we  are 
"  about  to  difcourfe  of  the  univerfe,  whether  it  was  made,  or  was 
"  without  beginning,  to  invoke  the  gods  and  goddefles,  that  we 
"  may  fpeak  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  them,  and  confiftent  witla 
"  curfelves  {g)^  To  the  fame  purpofc  Plato  obferves  in  the  be- 
beglnning  of  his  eighth  epillle ;  that  "  it  is  neceffary  in  all  things 
*?  we  think  or  fay  to  begin  from  the  gods. — aVo  ^im  ^c?i  Wixa 
"  d^^ofjisyov  ceil  Kiyeiv  t£  ^  vosh'"  And  it  is  a  precept  of  Socrates 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  Qeconomics,  that  y  we  ihould 
"  endeavour  to  begin  every  work  with  the  gods. — ■wtuxa^ai  avv 
*'  ro7i  ^ioTs  u^^e^ai  tnccvroi  epyB."  V^arro,  as  appears  from  a  paf- 
flige  I  mentioned  before,  thought  he  had  done  a  confiderable  fer- 


''''■penfe,"  God  will  judge  between  us,  if  God  will ,"  and  the  like.  This  they  le- 
.gard  'as  akind  of  natural  teftimoay  to  the  unity  and  perfeftions  of  God  ; .  cir  in  Ter- 
tullian's  language,,  "  teflimonium  anims-  naturaliter  ChriAianje."  But  there  is  no 
great  flrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this.  Dr.  Cudworth  himfclf  owns,  that  the  Heathens 
.fometimes  ufed  the  word  God  indefinitely,  and  in  a  general  way,  when  they  had 
.not  the  Supreme  God  particulaily  in  view.  ,  TJiey  alfo  fometimes  fpoke  of  God  ia 
the  fmgular,  when  they  only  intended  to  frgnify  fome  one  of  the  many  deities 
they  adored.  The  not  attending  to  this,  has  fometimes  led  learned  men  aflray  in 
tlieir  quotations,  who  have  judged  of  the  rneaniag  of  pafr:iges  in  Pagan  writers  by 
their  own  ChiiAian  ideas.  It  may  be  added,  that  after  the  Gofpel  had  made  fome 
■progrefs  in  the  world,  and  the  Chriflians  came  to  have  frequent  intercourfe  with 
.the  Pagans,  fuch  a  manner,  of  expreffion  as  hath  been  mentioned  might  be  moie 
frequently  ufed,  even'among  the  vulgar  Pagans,  than  it  was  before. 

{g)  Plat,  Oper.  p.  526.  E.   Lugd.  1590.,    ,  ■■  • 
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vice  to  his  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens,  in  diredingj^iem  what 
god  or  goddels  they  were  to  apply  to  in  each  particular  cafe  and 
circumflance. 

That  the  vulgar  Pagans,  though  they  believed  a  Providence,  had 
wrong  and  defedive  notions  of  it,  appears  from  a  remarkable  paf- 
fage  of  Xenophon,  in  which  he  obferves,  that  Socrates  thought 
"  that  the  gods  take  care  of  men,  not  in  the  manner  which  ol 
'ojohhoi  the  many  fuppofe,"  (where  he  feems  to  fpeak  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Athenians  themfelves)  "  they  think,  faith  he,  that 
"  there  are  fome  things  which  the  gods  know,  and  fome  things 
"  which  they  do  not  know.  But  Socrates  was  of  opinion  that  the 
"  gods  know  all  things,  and  are  every  where  prefent  (-6)."  See 
the  pallage  quoted  above,  p.  331. 

The  Pagans  were  alfo  led  into  a  wrong  judgment  of  Providence 
by  the  notions  they  generally  entertained  of  fortune,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  blind,  capricious,  inconftant  deity,  and  as  having  a 
principal  fway  in  the  events  of  things  in  this  lower  world.  This 
tended  to  take  them  off  from  that  religious  dependence  upon  God, 
and  ingenuous  truft  in  him,  and  that  refignation  to  his  difpofing 
will,  which  is  an  eminent  part  of  true  religion  and  godJinefs. 
There  is  a  remarkable  paflage  of  the  Elder  Pliny,  which  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  mention  here.  "  Through  the  whole  world," 
faith  he  "  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  Fortune  is  univerfally  in- 
*'  voked  by  all  perfons.  This  alone  has  the  praife  or  blame  of 
"  every  thing,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  worfhipped  and  reproach- 

{h)  Meraorab- Socrat.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  fegm.  19. 

«  edi 
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"  ed  ;  efleemed  by  the  moft  of  mankind  to  be  blind,  uncertain, 
'<  various,  and  inconftant,  a  favourer  offuchas  are  unworthy: 
"  to  this  all  events  are  attributed  both  profperous  and  adverfe  j 
<'  and  in  the  whole  management  of  human  affairs  this  fills  up 
"  both  fides  of  the  account." — "  Toto  quippe  mundo,  in  locis 
*'  omnibus,  omnibufque  horis,  omnium  vocibus,  Fortuna  fola  in- 
"  vocatur,  fola  laudatur,  fola  arguitur,  et  cum  convicils  colitur  : 
"  volubilis  a  plerifque  vero  et  creca  etiam  exiftimata,  vaga,  incon- 
*'  ftans,  incerta,  varia,  indignorum  fautrix  :  huic  omnia  expenfa, 
"  huic  omnia  feruntur  accepta,  et  in  tota  ratione  mortalium  utram- 
*«  que  paginam  facit  (/j."  To  the  fame  purpofe  Sallufi:  obferves, 
that  "  Fortune  rules  in  every  thing." — "  Fortuna  in  omni  re  do- 
"  minatur."  And  Menander  fays,  that  "  Fortune  is  the  king  or 
"  tyrant  of  all  the  gods. — -mavim'  ru^awos  ri  ^\jyj\  e'T'y  ruv  S-ewj'  (^)." 
Lord  Herbert  owns,  that  Fortune  was  had  in  great  veneration 
among  the  Pagans,  and  looked  upon  by  fome  of  them  as  a  deity. 
Both  good  and  bad  fortune,  "  bona  et  mala  fortuna,"  were  wor- 
fliipped,  and  had  images  and  altars.  Various  temples  were  ereft- 
ed  to  Fortune  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  and  parti- 
cularly there  was  a  famous  temple  of  fortune  at  Prsnefle  (/). 

Another  thing  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  vulgar  notions 
of  Providence  among  the  Heathens  is,  that  they  commonly  con- 
fidered  it  as  extending  only  to  the  outward  commodities  of  life  j 

(/)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  11.  cap.  7. 

{k)  Apud  Stob.  Edog.  Phyfic.  cap.  10.  p.  15.    Edit.  Plantln. 

(/)  Herb,  de  Relig.  Gentil.  cap.  9.  p.  80.  et  fcq.  8vo.  Araft.  1700. 

and 
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and  therefore  they  applied  to  the  gods  for  riches,  ^health,  profpe- 
rity  and  fuccefs  in  their  affairs,  but  not  for  wifdom,  or  virtue,  or 
moral  endowments.  There  is  a  famous  paflage  to  this  purpofe  in 
Cicero's  tliird  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  which  has  been 
often  taken  notice  of.  Cotta  is  there  introduced  as  faying,  that 
'<  all  men  attributed  the  external  commodities  they  enjoyed, 
'•  their  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  every  conve- 
"  nience  and  profperous  event  of  life,  to  the  gods :  but  no  man 
"  ever  acknowledged  his  having  received  his  virtue  from  God. 
"  For  who,"  fays  he,  ^'  ever  gives  thanks  to  the  gods  for  his 
"  being  a  good  man  ?  But  for  his  being  poffelTed  of  riches  and 
"  honours,  and  preferved  from  dangers,  he  does.  It  is  on  the 
"  account  of  thefe  things  that  they  give  Jupiter  the  appellation 
•'  of  Optimus  et  Maximus,  the  Greateft  and  the  Beft :  not  that 
"  he  makes  us  juft,  temperate,  wife,  but  that  he  gives  us  health, 
"  fafety,  and  affluence."  And  he  adds,  that  "  this  is  the  judg- 
"  ment  of  all  mankind,  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  to  beafked 
"  of  God,  but  that  a  man  is  to  expedl  wifdom  only  from  him- 

"  felf " Hsc  quidem   omnes   mortales  fie  habent ;    externas 

"  commoditates,  vineta,  fegetes,  oliveta,  ubertatem  frugum  et 
"  fruduum,  omnem  denique  commoditatcm  profperitatemque 
"  vitse  a  diis  fe  habere :  virtutem  autcm  nemo  unquam  acceptam 
"  deo  retulit. — Nurn  quis  quod  bonus  vir  effet  gratias  diis  agit 
"  unquam?  At  quod  dives,  quod  honoratus,  quod  incolumisj 
"  Jovemque  Optimum  et  IVIaximum  ob  eas  res  appellant :  non 
"  quod  nos  juflos,  temperatos,  fapientes  efficiat,  fed  quod  falvos, 
"  incolumes,  opulentos,  copiofos.  Judicium  hoc  omnium  mor- 
"  talium  .eft,  fortunam  a  deo  petendam,  a  feipfo  fumcndam  efle 
7  -  <c  fapientiam 
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"  fapientiam  (/)."  This  appears  to  me  to  be  too  unlverfally  ex- 
prefled.  There  were,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  Heathen  world  perfons 
that  had  a  better  way  of  thinking,  as  might  be  fliewn  particularly 
with  regard  to  Socrates,  Plato,  Epidetus,  Antoninus,  and  even 
fome  of  the  poets.  But  if  this  had  not  been  the  notion  generally 
entertained,  both  among  thofe  of  the  higher  and  lower  rank,  a 
man  of  fuch  learning  and  eminence  as  Cotta,  and  who  knew  the 
world  fo  well,  would  not  have  been  introduced  by  Cicero  as 
aflerting  it  fo  pofitively  and  in  fuch  extenfive  terms.  And  it  is 
agreeable  to  what  our  Saviour  faith,  when  fpeaking  of  the  com- 
modities of  this  prefent  life  he  declares,  that  "  after  all  thefe 
"  things  do  the  Gentiles  feek  :  "  i.  c.  they  feek  them  in  the  firfl 
and  chiefeft  place  :  in  oppofition  to  which  he  exhorteth  his  difci.- 
plcs,  to  "  feek  firfl:  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteoufnefs." 
Matt.  vi.  32,  ^T^. 

It  may  be  farther  obferved  in  relation  to  the  notions  of  provi- 
dence which  obtained  among  the  Pagans,  that  not  only  did  they 
invoke  a  great  variety  of  thofe  whom  they  looked  upon  as  bene- 
volent deities  for  affiftance  and  direction,  and  for  obtaining  the 
good  things  they  flood  in  need  of;  but  they  were  alfo  wont,  on 
feveral  occafions,  to  offer  up  prayers  and  facrifices,  and  to  render 
religious  worfl^ip,  to  evil  and  malignant  da?mons,  regarded  by 
themfelves  as  fuch,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  they  had  a  great 
fliarc  in  the  adminiflration  of  things,  and  in  order  to  appeafe  and 

{/)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cnp.  36.  p.  335,  336.  edit.  Davis  2da.  The  Reader 
v/ill  obferve  here  that  he  fpeaks  of  God  in  the  fingular  number,  and  of  gods  in  the 
plural,  and  makes  ufe  of  one  or  other  of  tliefe  terms  indifferently. 

Vol.  I.  .  D  d  d  humour 
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humour  them,  and  keep  them  from  doing  mifchlef :  for  the 
proof  of  this  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  faid  above,  p.  148, 
et  feq.  And  this  certainly  argueth  very  wrong  notions  of  Divine 
Providence,  as  if  God  were  not  able  or  inclined  to  proteft  his 
faithful  fervants  and  true  worfhippers  againft  the  power  and  malice 
of  evil  beings. 

Having  considered  the  popular  belief  of  Providence  among  the 
Heathens,  let  us  next  confider  that  of  the  philofophers.  Many  of 
them,  inftead  of  redtifying  the  vulgar  notions  on  this  head,  would 
not  allow  that  there  is  any  Providence  at  all.  And  in  this  as  well  as 
&veral  other  inftances  they  erred  more  than  the  common  people. 
The  doftrine  of  the  Epicureans  is  well  known,  who,  though  they 
pretended  to  acknowlege  that  there  are  gods,  abfolutely  denied 
that  they  concerned  themfelves  about  men,  or  any  of  their  aiftions 
or  the  events  relating  to  them.  But  this  was  far  from  being 
peculiar  to  that  itGt.  Plato,  who  lived  before  Epicurus,  takes 
notice  in  his  tenth  book  of  Laws,  of  many  in  his  time,  who  prc- 
feffed  to  believe  the  gods,  and  yet  did  not  believe  that  they  minded 
human  affairs.. 

Cicero  in  the  introdudlion  to  his  firft  book  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods,  reprefents  this  as  one  of  the  principal  things  which  were 
controverted  with  great  eagernefs  among  the  philofophers,  and 
about  which  they  differed  mightily  in  their  opinions,  Whether 
the  gods  are  wholly  idle  and  unadtive,  and  take  no  care  at  all 
of  the  adminiftration  of  things;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  all 
tilings  were  by  them  both  made  andconftituted  from  the  beginning, 

and. 
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and  are  ftill  moved  and  governed  by  them,  and  fliall  hz  fo  to  in- 
finite ages.     "  Quod   ver-6  maxume   rem  caufamque   continetj 
"  iitrum  nihil  agant  dii,  nihil  moliantur,  et  ab  omni  curatione 
"  et  adminiftratione  rerum  vacent :   an  contra  ab  his  et  a  principio 
*'  omnia  fada  et  conftituta  fint,  et  ad  infinitum  Temper  regantur, 
"  atque  moveantur,  in  primis  magna  diffenfio  eft."     And  accord- 
ingly not  only  is  Velleius  the  Epicurean  there  introduced  as  ridi- 
culing: the  doftrine  of  Divine  Providence  ;  but  Cotta  the  Acade- 
mic  employs  all  the  force  of  his  wit  and  eloquence  againft  it,  and 
fets  himfelf  to  (hew  that  the  gods  take  no  care  of  men,  and  the 
adllons  and  events  relating  to  them.     This  opinion  fcems  to  have 
made  no  fmall  prdgrefs  in  the  polite  world  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans.    That  antient  poet  Ennius  declares  his  belief,  that  there 
are  gods,  but  that  they  take  no  notice  of  human  adions,  nor  give 
•themfelves  any  concern  about  them :   and  what  led  him  to  this 
was  the  obferving  the  calamities  which  beflxl  good  men,  and  the 
profperity  of  the  wicked. 

"  Ego  deum  genus  efle  femper  dixi,  et  dicamcjelitum  : 

"  Sed  cos  non  curare  opinor,  quid  agat  humanum  genus ; 

"  Nam  li  curent,  bene  bonis  fit  male  malis ;  quod  nunc  abeft  {ff^)" 

That  great  man  Tacitus  having  reprefented  it  "  as  uncertain 
*'  in  his  judgment,  whetlier  human  affairs  were  governed  by 
"  fate  and  immutable  neceflity,  or  by  chance,"  obferves,  that  in 
this  matter  "  the  wifeft  of  the  antients  and  their  followers  were 
"  of  different  fentiments :  and  that  many  had  this  opinion  fixed 

;»;)  Apud  Cicero  dc  Divlnat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  50.  et  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  32. 

D  d  d  2  *'  in 
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«'  in  their  minds,  that  neither  our  beginning  nor  our  end,  nor^ 
"  men  at  all,  are  minded  by  the  gods. — Mihi  hsec  ac  talia  au- 
•'  dienti,  in  incerto  judicium  eft,  fato  ne  res  humanae,  ac  necef- 
«  fitate  immutabiii,  an  forte  volvantur :  quippe  fapientiffimos, 
"  quique  eorum  fedlam  aemulantur  diverfos  reperies,  et  multis 
"  infitam  opinionem  non  initia  noflra,  non  finem,  non  denique 
"  homines,  diis  curse  (;;).  And  that  he  himfelf  was  much  in- 
clined to  that  opinion  appears  from  another  paffage,  where  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  portents  and  prefages  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  fays, 
that  thefe  things  happened  fo  apparently  without  any  interpofition 
or  diredion  from  the  gods,  that  Nero  continued  feveral  years, 
after  both  in  his  imperial  rule,  and  in  the  perpetration  of  the  moft 
flagitious  crimes. 

Pliny,  the  great  naturalift,  lived  about  the  fame  time  with 
Tacitus,  and  he  reprefents  it  as  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that  the 
God  who  is  fupreme  takes  any  care  of  human  affairs  :  and  adds. 
That  without  doubt  the  Divinity  would  be  polluted  with  fuch  a 
fad  and  troublefome  miniftry  or  employiiient.  "  Irridendum  vero 
"  a-^^ere  curam  rerum  humanarum  illud  quicquid  eft  fummum. 
"  Anne  tam  trifti  ct  multiplici  minifterio  non  pollui  credamus 
«'  dubitemufve  ? "    Hift.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

CiEcilius,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Roman  lawyer,  probably  ex- 
preffes  the  fenfe  of  many  gentlemen  among  the  Pagans  of  that 
time,  when  he  urges  it  as  an  objeaioa  againft  the  profeffors  of 


(«)  TacU,  Annul,  viil, . 
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Chriftianity,  that  they  aflcrted  a  Providence  as  extending  to  the 
affairs  and  adlions  of  men,  and  even  to  their  moil:  fecrct  thoughts. 
He  reprefents  it  as  an  abfurd  thing  in  the  Chriftians  to  believe, 
that  "  their  God,  whom  they  can  neither  fee  nor  fhevv,  infpcfts 
"  diligently  into  the  manners  of  all  men,  into  their  adions,  and 
"  even  their  words  and  hidden  thoughts  :  and  that  he  is  every 
"  where  prefent,  troublefome,  and  impertinently  bufy  and  curious ; 
"  fince  he  interefteth  himfelf  in  all  things  that  are  done,  and 
"  thrufleth  himfelf  into  all  places  :  whereas  lie  can  neither  attend 
«  to  every  particular  whilfl  he  is  employed  about  the  whole,  nor 
"  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  whole,  being  bufied  about  particu- 
"  lars. — Chriftiani  quas  monftra,  quas  portenta  confingunt  ?  Deum 
"  ilium  fuum,  quern  nee  oftendere  poifunt  nee  videre,  in  omni- 
*'  um  mores,  omnium  adus,  verba  etlam,  ct  occultas  cogita- 
"  tiones  diligenter  inquirere,  diicurrentem  fcilicet,  atquc  ubique 
"  prasfentem,  moleflum  ilium  volunt,  inquietum,  impudenter 
"  curiofum  :  fiquidem  inftet  fadlis  omnibus,  locis  omnibus  inter- 
**  ceptus,  cum  nee  fingulis  infervire  poffit  per  univerfa  diftriftus, 
"  nee  univerfis  fufficit,  in  iingulis  occupatus  (0)."  This  was  the 
Epicurean  way  of  talking  againft  Providence,  as  appears  from 
what  Velleius  in  Cicero  fays  on  that  fubjeft  (/;)' :  and  which  owes 
all  its  force  to  their  meafuring  the  Divinity  by  themfeives,  and 
fuppofing  the  gods  to  be  limited,  imperfedl,  and  indolent  beings. 

As  to  thofe  of  the  philofophers  who  afferted  a  Providence, 
Epifletus  repiefents  them  as  of  different  fentiments  concerning 


{0)  Min  Fel.  p.  95.    Edit.  var.  1672. 
(/')  De  nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cnp.  20. 
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ihe  nature  and  extent  of  it.  Some  of  them,  he  f-iys,  admitted  a 
Providence  in  great  and  heavenly  things,  but  in  nothing  upon 
earth  [q).  Others  fuppofed  it  to  take  care  of  things  both  in 
■heaven  and  earth ;  but  only  in  general,  not  with  refpe<S  to  indi- 
viduals. Others,  like  Ulylles  in  Homer,  and  Socrates,  held  that 
Providence  extendeth  to  individuals,  and  that  not  the  leaft  motion 
or  adion  can  be  concealed  from  God(r).  In  this  Socrates  was 
followed  by  Plato,  who,  in  his  tenth  book  of  Laws,  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  mankind,  and  the  things  relating  to  them,  not  only 
great  matters,  but  even  the  fmallell:,  are  under  the  care  of  Divine 
Providence  i  and  argues  very  well  upon  it.     The  fame  thing  he 


{q)  This  is  faid  to  have  been  Ariftotle's  opinion.  It  is  true,  that  in  his  Nico- 
machian  Etiiics  he  feems  to  admit  the  fuppofition,  that  Providence  concerns  itfelf 
about  men  and  their  afF.iirs;  though  he  fpeaks  of  it  doubtfully.  If,"  fa3-s  he,  "  the 
<'  gods  exercife  any  care  at  all  about  men,  as  it  feems  — ei  t/$  la-i/^sAEia  tuv  avS^aTrav 
im  Semi/  ylvsTcci,  wj  ^okh."  Arift.  Oper.  torn.  II.  p.  140.  Paris  1629.  But  many 
of  the  antients  charge  him  with  holding  that  Providence  does  not  extend  to  the 
things  which  are  below  the  moon.  -Chalcidius  pofitively  afferts  it  in  his  commentary 
on  Plato's  Timseus,  p.  369.  at  the  end  of  Fabricius's  edition  of  Hippolitus,  Ham- 
burg. 1 71 6.  A  very  learned  writer  afferts  that  this  is  a  calumny  that  Chalcidius 
raifed  of  him.  But  Plutarch,  who  lived  before  Chalcidius,  plainly  fignifies  the 
fame  thing.  De  Placit.  Philofoph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  So  alfo  does  Clemens  Alexand. 
Strom.  V.  p.  700.  edit.  Potter:  and  Potter  in  his  notes  quotes  other  tellimonies  to 
the  fame  purpofe.  Stobaus  reprefents  Ariftotle  as  maintaining  that  heavenly  things 
are  governed  by  Providence,  but  not  things  on  earth.  Eclog.  Phyfic.  cap.  25.  p. 
48.  edit.  Plant,  Atticus  the  Platonift,  as  quoted  by  Eufebius,  palTes  a  fevere  cen- 
fure  upon  him  on  this  account  for  fubftrafting  men  and  their  affliirs  from  the  care 
of  Divine  Providence.  Apud  Eufeb.  Prseparat.  Evangel,  lib.  15.  cap.  5.  p.  798.  et 
feq.  and  Proclus  fpeaking  of  thofe  phyfiologers,  who,  though  they  acknowledged 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  partake  of  mind  and  Divinity,  yet  left  the  fublunary  world  to 
tioiu  up  and  down  without  Providence,  add,  that  thefe  afterwards  Arijftotle  fol- 
lowed.    See  Cudworth's  Intel.  Syft.  p.  237.  2d  edit, 

(/■)  Epift.  DllTert,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  init. 
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aflerts  in  his  Epincmis;  concerning  which  fee  above,  p- 22^*' 
But,  as  was  there  obferved,  in  bis  v/hole  difputation  on  that  fub- 
ject  he  fpeaks  of  the  Providence  of  the  gcds  in  the  plural,  and 
even  of  the  gods  which  the  laws  directed  them  to  wor/hip.  And 
particularly  he  fuppcfes,  that  the  dominion  and  fuperin tendency 
of  things  in  this  lower  world  was  vefted  in  the  ftars :  whom  there- 
fore, both  in  his  tenth  book  of  Laws  and  in  his  Epincmis,  he 
ftrongiy  recoramendeth  to  the  wcrfiiip  of  the  people.  And  he 
treats  the  doctrine  of  thofc  who  taught,  that  the  fun,  n;oon,  and 
flars  are  not  animated,  and  could  not  take  cognizance  of  human 
affairs,,  as  an  inlet  to  Atheiiin,  and  a  denial  of  Providence. 

It  was  not  merely  la  a  way  of  accommodation  to  die  pcpular 
zDanser  of  expre^n,  that  Plato  and  others  fpcke  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  g:  f  For  the  fyilem  of  the  Piatoniib,  and  others 
of  the  phik^hec*,  whs  letrr.ed  to  entertain  the  moft  exalted 
thocg!it3  of  the  Divkiitv,  wai  this  i  that  lie  whom  they  regarded 
as  die  firil  and  hi^ed  God  did  not  cor^cem  hLT;ielf  with  aia.n- 
kind  or  their  artairs,  bat  ccmmioed  the  adminiftradcn  and  ma- 
nageoieDC  of  tfaem  wholly  to  Ixiferxir  ddties  ^}.     It  k  do:  th^e- 

fy^  Tr was  obferei  ieSice  a  :fe  iecood  cisr -=----'':  »-•--  -  --  ~— -  --,'*, 
Aaz  dis  Bodoa  t&at  tbe  Haiieft  God  cf  2!!  ■'■> 

siL- 
im. 
Sol  i  oE  ±t 

CO.        .  — .  .  -    ..      . 

God,  wto.  ujrr  rjcacsrz 

To  car-' 

Sa-Tteaic    .,.  _.,..._....._   ^_ ..  ... ^,.- 
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fore  without  reafon  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  obferves,  that  "  the 
"  Pao-ans  reduced  the  Monad  or  firfl  Unity  in  foine  fort  to  an  ab- 
"  ftradt  or  notional  being,  and  baniflied  him  almofl  entirely  out 
"  of  the  fyflem  of  his  works  (/)."     Lord  Herbert  fays  concerning 
the  Pagans  in  general,  that  they  exempted  the  higheft  God,  as 
being  moft  happy,   from  cares.      "  Deum  fummum,  tanquam 
"  beatiffimum,  curis  eximebant  olim  Gentiles  [u)."    And  he  elfe- 
where  obferves,  that  among  thofe  who  believed  one  Supreme  God, 
many  thought  that  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  things  of  this 
lower  world  j  but  that  he  hath  withdrawn  himfelf  with  the  fuper- 
celeftial  gods  his  companions  from  the  view  of  mortals,  as  being 
of  fo  fublime  a  nature,  that  no  fliarpnefs  of  fight  or  underftanding 
could  reach  to  them :  inftead  of  which  he  hath  brought  forth  into 
view  thofe  celeftial  deities  which  we  call  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Heaven.     Plutarch  in  his  tradl  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  argues  pretty 
largely,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  majefty  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  inconfiftent  with  his  happinefs,  to  bufy  himfelf  about  the  af- 
fairs of  men  {x).     There  is  a  long  and  remarkable  paiTage  of  Apu- 
leius  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  on  this  occa- 
fion  :  the  purport  of  it  is  this,  that  the  Supreme  God  is  fo  far 
above  us,  that  he  is  fcarce  to  be  approached  by  the  moft  purified 
human  intellect :  and  that  there  is  no  immediate  intercourfe  be- 
tween us  and  the  firft  clafs  of  fubordinate  deities  vifible  or  invi- 
fible  :  but  the  intercourfe  is  carried  on  by  intermediate  powers 

(/)  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  468.  edit.  410. 

{u)  Relig.  Gentil.  cap.  xi.  p.  138. 

(x)  De  Placit.  Philof.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  torn.  II.  p.  881, 
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called  daemons,  who  are  appointed  to  take  care  of  every  tiling  here 
belovy,  which  it  is  not  becoming  the  majelly  of  the  celeflial  gods 
to  meddle  with. — "  Neque  enim  pro  majeftate  deum  cceleftium 
«'  fuerit  hsc  curare  (;-)."  Porphyry  alfo  fuppofes  that  the  higheft. 
God  of  all  doth  not  concern  himfelf  with  terreftriai  and  corporeal 
things :  and  that  it  belongeth  to  the  inferior  deities  to  grant  us  the 
good  things  neceffary  to  this  life,  of  which  the  firfl:  fruits  are  to 
be  offered  to  them  {z).  Yea,  as  was  before  obferved,  he  fup- 
pofes that  evil  daemons  had  a  power  of  bellowing  riches,  and  other 
things  relating  to  the  body,  which  were  ufually  accounted  good  ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  neceffary  for  thofe  who  would  obtain  thefe 
things,  to  conciliate  their  favour  by  prayers  and  lacrifices. 

None  of  the  philofophers  were  accounted  more  zealous  afTerters 
of  Divine  Providence  as  extending  its  care  to  mankind,  than  the 
Stoics.  A  remarkable  fpecimen  of  this  we  have  in  what  is  largely 
urged  to  this  purpofc  by  Balbus  the  reprefentative  of  the  Stoic 
fed,  in  Cicero's  fecond  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.  Yet  he, 
as  Plato  had  done  before  him,  generally  fpeaks  of  the  gods  in  the 
plural,  and  the  point  he  undertakes  to  prove  is,  that  the  world  is 
adminiflered  by  the  Providence  of  the  gods ;  and  in  the  courfe  of 
his  argument  he  lays  a  particular  flrefs  upon  this,  that  the  flars  are 
animated,  that  they  are  living  rational  beings,  and  that  they  are 
gods.  See  fome  pafTages  quoted  to  this  purpofe  above,  p.  319. 
which  I  need  not  here  repeat.     In  like  manner  Plutarch  in  his 

{y)  Apul.  de  Dsemone  Socrails. 

(z)  Porph3T.  de  Abftin.  lib.  ii.  fed.  34.  et  37.  p.  78.  et  80.   Cantab.  1655. 
Vol.  I.  Eee  trad 
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tradl  againft  Colotes  the  Epicurean,  recfedhs  it  'among  the  things 
Avhich  are  generally  believed,  and  which  he  thinks  are  evident^ 
and  cannot  reafonably  be  controverted,  that  "-  there  is  a  Provi- 
^'  dence  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  animated; 
"  whom  ail  men  worfliip,  and  to  whom  they  offer  up  prayers 
"  and  facrifices  [a)."  Thus  this  great  philofopher  feems  to  put 
the  dodtrinc  of  a  Providence,  and  that  of  the  ftars  being  animated: 
and  ta  be  worfhipped  as  gods,  upon  the  fame  foundation,  as  if 
they  were  equally  neceflary  to  be  believed,  and  there  was  the  fame 
evidence  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  And  this  muft  certainly 
have  had  a  bad  effed :  (ince  thofe  who  could  not  think  it  reafon- 
able  to  believe  that  the  ftars  are  living  and  intelligent  beings,  and 
exercife  a  care  over  men  and  their  affairs,  were  in  danger  of  being 
kd  to  deny  a  Providence  ;  the  proof  of  which,  according  to  the 
reafoning  of  thefe  philofophers,  and  even  of  Plato  himfelf,  dependi^ 
sd  upon  the  fame  principles. 

Balbus  the  Stoic,  whom  I  have  juft  now  mentioned,  after  having- 
faid  many  excellent  things  to  fhew  the  care  which  Divine  Provi* 
dence  exercifeth  towards  the  human  race  in  general,  proceeds  to 
prove,  that  the  welfare  of  individuals  or  particular  perfons  is  con* 
fulted  and  provided  for  by  the  immortal  gods.  "  Nee  vero  uni- 
<•  verfo  generi  hominum  folum,  fed  etiam  fingulis  a  diis  immorta- 
*'  libus  confuli  et  provider!  folet  {b)."  But  it  appears  from  what 
he  faith  afterwards,  that  he  does  not  intend  by  this  to  fignifyi 

{a)  Pint,  adverf.  Colot.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  1123, 
{b)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  65.  p.  254. 

that 
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that  the  care  and  interpofition  of  Divine  Providence  extendeth  to 
all  individuals,  but  only  to  the  more  vi'orthy  and  eminent,  nor  to 
all^their  concernments,  but  only  to  thofe  of  greater  importance. 
Having  inftanced  in  feveral  of  the  mofl  eminently  great  and  virtu- 
ous men  among  the  ancient  Romans,  he  adds,  that  both  Greece  and 
Rome  had  produced  many  extraordinary  perfons  ;  none  of  whom 
became  fuch  but  by  the  affiftance  of  God,  or  of  a  God  j  as  that 
phrafe  "  juvanteDeo"  might  there  be  rendered.  For  he  had  Ipoken 
of  the  immortal  gods  juft  before  :  and  he  obferves  immediately 
after,  that  fur  this  realbn  the  poets,  and  efpecially  Homer,  affigned 
to  their  principal  heroes  certain  gods  to  be  their  companions  {c). 
He  adds  fome  farther  proofs  both  that  the  gods  take  care  of  cities, 
and  of  particular  perfons,  i.  e.  of  fuch  extraordinary  perfons  as 
thofe  whom  he  had  mentioned.  And  accordingly  he  declares, 
that  no  man  ever  became  great  without  a  divine  afflatus  or  influ- 
ence. "  Nemo  igitur  vir  magnus  fine  aliquo  afflatu  divino  un- 
"  quam  fuit  {d)"  But  yet  he  thinks,  that  if  a  man's  corn  fields 
or  vineyards  iliould  be  hurt  by  a  tempeft,  we  ought  not  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  Providence  concerneth  itfelf  in  fuch  things  as  thefe. 
"  For  the  gods,"  faith  he,  "  take  care  of  great  matters,  and  neg- 
"  ledl  fmall  ones. — Magna  dii  curant,  parva  negligunt."     Cotta 

(c)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  66.  p.  255. 

{d)  Ibid.  p.  256.  Dr.  Cudworth  produces  this  pafHige,  "  jiwanie  Deo,"  as  a 
proof  that  Cicero  ufes  the  word  God  in  the  fmgular  emphatically  and  by  way  of 
cminency,  to  fignify  the  one  fupreme  God,  the  Lord  of  the  nnivcrfe,  Intel.  Syfh 
p.  236.  But  this  pafTage,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  context,  does  not  prove  it, 
but  is  an  inftance  of  what  was  obferved  before,  that  the  Pagans  fometinies  uied  the 
word  God  in  the  fmgular,  where  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  the  one  Supreme 
God  particularly  ia  view.     See  above  p.  380,  parg.  note.  •) 
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in  His  anfwei-  to  Balbus,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods,  takes  notice  of  this  dodlrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  gods 
neo-ledled  fmall  matters  3..  and  which  they  illuftrated  by  this  Qon- 
fideration,  that  kings  do  not  mind  little  occurrences  in  their  king- 
doms. He  anfwers,  that  if  they  knowingly  pafs  them  by  and 
negledl  them,  it  is  a  fault.  But  that  the  excufe  of  ignorance  can- 
not be  made  for  a  God,  nor  of  want  of  power  neither.  He 
charges  them  with  inconfiftency,  in  pretending  that  the  gods  do 
not  attend  to  all  things,  nor  take  care  of  the  individuals  of  man- 
kind, and  yet  that  men  ought  to  make  prayers  and  vows  to  the 
o-ods,  which  fuppofes  that  the  divine  mind  attends  to  particular 
perfons  and  their  affairs ;  fince  it  is  by  particular  perfons  that 
prayers  and  vows  are  made.  "  Vota  fufcipi  dicitis  oportere  :  nempe 
"  finguli  vovent.  Audit  igitur  mens  divina  etiam  de  lingulis  (?)." 
This  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  as  reprefented  by  Balbus,  is  agreeable 
to  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  cited  and  approved  by  that  great 
philofopher  Plutarch,  that  "  God  only  concerns  himfelf  with  the 
"  greateft  things,  and  leaves  the  fmaller  to  fortune  (/)."  It  does 
not  appear  however,  that  the  opinion  exprefled  by  Balbus  was 
that  of  all  the  Stoics.  For  the  famous  Stoic  Chryfippus  is  faid  to 
have  maintained,  that  Providence  extendeth  its  care  to  all  things, 
the  leaft  and  moft  inconfiderable  not  excepted  :  for  which  he  is 
cenfured  by  Plutarch.  And  Epidetus  and  Antoninus  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  fame  fentiments,  but  Seneca  feems  not  to 
be  fatisfied  about  it.  There  is  a  remarkable  pafTagc  in  his  5)5th 
epiftle,  in  which  he  reprefents  it  as  neceflary  to  know,  "  that  the 


{e)  DeNat.  Deor.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  36,  et  39. 

(/)  Plut.  de  gerenda  Repub.  Oper.  torn.  II.  p.  811 J 
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"  gods  prefide  over  the  world  :  that  they  order  things  relating  to 
"  the  whole,  as  what  properly  belong  to  them  :  and  that  they 
«  exercife  a  guardianflaip  over  the  human  race,  and  are  fome- 
"  times  curious  about  individuals. — Scire  illos  effe  qui  praifident 
"  mundo  :  qui  univerfa,  ut  fua,  temperant :  qui  humani  generis 
"  tutelam  gerunt :  interdum  curiofi  fingulorum."  He  feems  here 
to  think,  that  Providence  feldom  concerneth  itfelf  about  indivi- 
duals, or  particular  perfons  and  things  :  efpecially  thofe  of  fmaller 
oonfequence.  And  if  this  were  the  cafe,  the  far  greater  part  of 
mankind  could  not  be  fure,  that  they  and  their  concernments  are 
under  the  care  and  infpe6lion  of  Divine  Providence :  which  would 
leave  little  room  for  a.  religious  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  exercife 
of  a  due  fubmiffion,  refignation,  and  afiiance. 

The  notions  which  many  of  the  philofophers  entertained  of 
Fate,  did  alfo  contribute  to  encumber  and  perplex  their  dodtrinc 
of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Thales's  fayings, 
that  neceffity  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  things  ;  for  all  things  are  fub- 
jc€l  to  it.  Parmenides  and  Democritus  held,  as  Plutarch  informs 
us,  that  all  things  came  by  necefiity  :  and  Democritus  underllood 
this  of  an  abfolute  material  neceffity.  Heraclitus  was  of  opinion 
that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  and  that  fate  is  the  fame  with 
neceffity  (^).  The  Stoics  efpecially  talked  much  of  fate.  Zeno 
taught  that  all  things  are  fubjedl  to  fate,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Laertius.  But  the  accounts  given  of  fate  by  Zeno,  Chryfip- 
pus,  and  the  mofl  eminent  of  the  antient  Stoics,  are  very  obfcure 

(p-)  Plutarch.  dePIacit.  Phil.  lib.  L  cap.  25,  z6,  ij,  Oper.  torn.  II.  p.  884. 

and 
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and  confufed.     They  held  that  in  the  conftitution  of  the  world 
Jupiter  himfelf  was  hampered  by  natural  neceflity,  and  the  in- 
obrcquioulhefs  of  matter:  i^o  that  he  could  not  always  do  the 
.tilings  that  he  would.    To  this  they  afcribed  it  that  fome  men  are 
..Unavoidably  of  bad  and  perverfe  difpofitions,  and  that  good  men 
are  neceilarily  eJcpofed  to  eternal  evils  and  calamities.     Plutarch 
.fays,  that  neceflity  was,  according  to  the  Stoics,  a  violent  and  in- 
vincible or  immovable  caufej  and  fate  an  orderly  eflablifhed  com- 
plexion or  concatenation  of  caufes  (b).    And  yet  they  endeavoured 
ib  to  explain  it,  as  to  leave  fome  room  for  human  liberty.     But 
it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  later  philofophers,  after  Chri- 
flianlty  had  made  ibme  progrefs  in  the  world,  particularly  Hiero- 
cles  and  Simplicius,  expreffed  themfelves  much  more  clearly  and 
confidently  on  this  fubjecft 

The  confufion  and  uncertainty  which  the  philofophers  were 
under  farther  appears,  in  that  they  feemed  to  divide  the  ordering 
of  events  between  God  or  Providence,  Fate  and  Fortune.  Plato  him- 
felf, according  to  Plutarch,  referred  fome  things  to  Providence,  fome 
things  to  neceflity  (z).  And  in  his  fourth  book  of  Laws,  he  faith, 
that  "  God,  and  with  God,  Fortune  and  Opportunity,  govern  all 
"  the  affairs  of  men  (^)."  Maximus  Tyrius  fuppofes  that  all  things 
which  happen  to  men  are  either  infpedted  and  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, or  neceflitated  by  Fate,  or  varied  by  Fortune,  or  managed 

(h)  Plutarch,  de  Plactt.  Phil.  lib.  i.  cap.  27.  p.  885. 
(i)  Ibid.  cap.  26.  p.  884. 

■(k)  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  iv.  p.  5918.  Oper.  Lugd.  1590. 
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by  human  art  and  flcill.  He  compares  Fate  to  a  rigid  tyrant, 
which  neither  acknowledgeth  a  fuperior,  nor  can  be  changed  : 
that  it  draws  us  by  force,  and  we  mufl  obey  :  that  it  is  inexorable, 
and  prayers  to  it  are  in  vain :  and  that  even  Jupiter  himfelf  has 
no  way  of  averting  it.  And  accordingly  he  produces  the  paflage 
of  Homer,  where  Jupiter  is  introduced  as  complaining,  that  the 
Fates  had  determined  that  his  dear  fon  Sarpcdon  (hould  be  flain 
by  Patroclus,  and.  that  therefore  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  fava 
him.  As  to  Fortune  that  philofopher  reprefents  it  as  a  potentate 
that  has  no  underftanding,  avovTos  cf  um<rw5,  not  guided  by  counlel, 
judgment,  or  Providence,  but  by  fury,  paflion,  and  impetuous 
arbitrary  will :.  that  it  is  without  reafon,  without  forefight,  deaf 
and  inconftant,  driven  hither  and  thither,  and  not  to  be  managed 
by  any  art  or  fkill  of  a  governor  (/j.  And  he  had  obferved  before, 
in  the  fame  differtation,  that  riches,  and  what  are  ufu ally  called 
the  goods  of  Fortune,  are  not  given  by  the  gods,  but  are  the  mad 
gifts  of  mad  Fortune  -,  and  he  compares  them  to  the  gifts  vi-e  re- 
ceive from  perfons  that  are  drunk  (;«). 

It  is  manifefl  from  the  account  which  hath  been  given,  thai 
there  was  great  confufion  and  uncertainty  in  the  notions  of  the 
antient  Pagans,  both  the  vulgar  and  the  philofophers,.wiih:  regard 
to  Divine  Providence  :  it  mull  therefore  be  the  higheft  fatisfadion 
and  advantage  to  have  an  exprcfs  revelation  from  God  to  guide 
and  inftrudl  us  in  a  matter  of  fuch  vaft  importance.     And  this  is 

(/)  Max.  Tyr.  dtireit.  30.  p.  360.  362.  et,  feq.     Edlt»Oxon.  1677. 
(."?»)  ibid.  p.  3  S7-. 
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our  iiieftimable  privilege,  who  have  the  benefit  of  the  Revelation 
contaiited  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  are  there  afifured  in  the 
name  of  God  himfelf,  that  though  he  is  infinitely  above  all  hu- 
man coinprehenlion,  and  though  it  be  a  wonderful  condefcenfioa 
in  him  to  regard  the  fervices  of  the  moft  excellent  of  created  be- 
ings, yet  his  providential  care  extendeth  to  all  the  creatures  he 
hath  made,  and  particularly  to  mankind :  and  not  only  to  na- 
tions and  large  communities,  but  to  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  the  meaneft  not  excepted  :  that  nothing  befalleth  us  by  a 
blind  unguided  chance,  or  an  equally  blind  fatal  neceffity :  that  even 
tliofe  events  which  feem  to  us  to  be  fortuitous  are  under  the  fuper- 
intendency  of  God's  moft  wife  Providence,  and  nothing,  whether 
good  or  evil,  happeneth  to  us  without  his  direcflion  or  permiflion  j 
but  that  this  is  fo  ordered  as  to  leave  room  for  the  exercife  of  hu- 
man liberty  and  moral  agency,  and  for  the  operation  of  fecond 
caufes  and  inftruments :  that  there  are  orders  of  glorious  beings 
fuperior  to  man,  whom  God  is  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  in  the  ad- 
miniftrauons  of  his  Providence  towards  the  human  race,  but  that 
things  are  not  left  abfolutely  to  their  diredion  and  difpofal :  they 
are  fellow-fervants  with  us  of  the  fame  fupreme  univerfal  Lord  j 
nor  is  any  part  of  that  religious  homage  or  adoration  to  be  ren* 
dered  to  them  which  is  due  to  him  alone :  that  there  are  evil 
fpirits,  of  great  power  as  well  as  malice  ;  but  that  they  can  do  no 
more  than  God  permits,  and  are  under  the  fovereign  controul  of 
his  Providence ;  fo  that  good  men  need  not  be  afraid  of  them, 
whilft  they  put  their  truft  in  God,  and  go  on  in  the  way  of  their 
duty :  that  God  is  juft  and  good  in  all  his  difpenfations,  and  al- 
ways proceeds  upon  the  wileft  reafons,  though  we  may  not  be 

able 
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able  at  prefent  to  apprehend  thofe  reafons :  that  to  his  goodnefs 
we  owe  all  the  advantages  and  accommodations  of  this  prefent 
life  ;  and  that  all  the  afflidlions  which  befal  us  are  permitted  and 
ordered  by  him  for  wife  and  righteous  endsj  and  that  he  will 
caufe  them  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  and  ferve 
him  in  lincerity.  We  are  there  farther  allured,  that  God  is  ever 
ready  to  grant  to  good  men  the  influences  and  aids  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  aiTift  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  to  fup- 
port  and  comfort  them  in  all  their  tribulation  :  and  finally,  that 
he  exercifeth  a  conftant  infpedlion  over  all  men,  and  knoweth  all 
their  words  and  adions,  and  even  the  moft  fecret  thoughts  and 
difpofitions  of  their  hearts,  and  that  to  him  they  muft  be  account- 
able for  them,  and  fhall  by  him  be  rewarded  or  puniflied  accord- 
ingly. This  is  the  general  idea  which  the  Scripture  giveth  us  of 
God's  providential  adminiftration,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  noble,  or  more  ufeful,  where  it  is  fledfaftly  believed.  And 
it  is  of  the  higheft  advantage  to  have  all  this  not  merely  propofed 
to  us  as  the  opinions  of  wife  men  and  philofophers,  contradicfted 
by  others  of  great  name,  but  afcertained  by  an  exprefs  Revelation 
from  God  himfelf  This  certainly  layeth  a  folid  foundation  for  a 
religious  awe  and  veneration  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  for  yielding  a 
dutiful  obedience  to  his  laws,  for  an  intire  fubmillion  and  refigna- 
tion  to  his  will,  and  a  calm  acquiefcence  in  the  orders  of  his  Pro- 
vidence, for  a  thankful  fenfe  of  his  goodnefs  in  the  bleflings  we 
enjoy,  and  a  fteady  patience  and  fortitude  of  mind  under  all  the 
afflictions  and  adverfities  we  may  meet  with  in  this  prefent  ftate, 
and  for  our  adling  continually  as  in  his  fight,  and  maintaining  an 
habitual  regard  to  him  in  our  whole  courfe. 

Vol,  I,  F  f  f  On 
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On  this  occafion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  fomething  about 
the  duty  of  prayer,  the  right  exercife  of  which  hath  a  manifefl 
dependence  on   the   dodlrine  and  belief  of  Divine  Providence. 
This  hath  very  generally  obtained,  wherever  there  has  been  an 
appearance  of  religion  ;  and  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have 
made  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion  derived  from  the  firft  parents 
and  anceftors  of  the  human  race.     Whilft  this  religion  continued 
in  a  confiderable  degree  uncorrupted,  prayers,  as  well  as  the  other 
afts  of  divine  worfliip,  were  directed  to  the  one  true  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.     But  as  idolatry  made  a  pro- 
grefs,  their  religious  worfliip,  and  particularly  this  part  of  it,  was 
addrefled  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities.     To  thefe  they  offered  up 
their  prayers  and  fupplications,  looking  upon  them  as  the  dif- 
penfers  of  worldly  bleffings,  or  the  inflicSers  of  evils  and  calami- 
ties :   whilft  the  fupreme  univerfal  Lord  was  in  a  great  meafure 
neo^leded,  even  by  thofe  who  had  fome  notion  of  the  one  Su- 
preme Deity,  becaufe  they  fuppofed  him  too  far  above  them,  to 
concern  himfelf  with  their  affairs.     Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
though  prayer  was  almoft  univerfally  in  ufe  among  the  Pagan  na- 
tions, they  were  wrong  in  the  objedl  of  their  prayers,  and  general- 
ly in  the  matter  of  them  too.     They  feem  for  the  moft  part  to 
have  had  no  notion  of  praying  to  the  gods  for  any  thing  but  goods 
of  a  worldly  nature,  riches,  honours,  long  life,  health,  profperity 
and  fuccefs  in  their  undertakings,  and  other  things  of  a  like  kind. 
Some  of  their  wifeft  men  faw  the  impropriety  of  this,  and  at  the 
fame  time  they  were  fo  fenfible  of  their  own  inability  to  judge 
what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought,  that  they  thought  it  beft  only  to 
pray  for  good  things  in  general,  and  not  to  prefume  to  defcend  to 

particular 
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particular  requefts.     This  is  the  defign  of  Socrates  in  the  fecond 

Alcibiad  j  in  which  he  reprefents  to  that  young  nobleman,  that  it 

was  not  fafe  for  him  to  pray  for  any  thing  in  particular,  left  the 

thing  he  prayed  for  fliould  prove  a  curfe  inftead  of  a  blefling ; 

and  therefore  advifes  him  to  wait  till  fome  god  fliould  enlighten 

him  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     Pythagoras,  as  Laer- 

tius  informs  us  («),  permited  not  that  any  man  fliould  pray  for 

himfelf,  becaufe  no  man  knoweth  what  is  good  for  him.     Max. 

Tyrius  has  a  whole  Diflcrtation  to  prove,  that  we  ought  not  to 

pray  at  all.     And  others  of  the  philofophers  were  probably  of  tlie 

fame  opinion  (0).     Some  of  them  indeed,  and  particularly  Epid:e- 

tus  and  Antoninus,  had  jufter  notions,  both  of  the  obligations  of 

the  duty  of  prayer,  and  of  what  fliould  be  the  propereft  matter  for 

our  prayers  :  but  as  to  the  objedts  of  prayer,  they  took  no  care  to 

redtify  the  popular  polytheiftical  notions,  but  rather  countenanced 

them.     But  if  the  philofophers  had  been  never  fo  right,  or  fo 

unanimous  in  their  opinions  and  diredions   as  to  the  duty  of 

prayer,  it  muft  have  had  but  fmall  influence  on  the  generality  of 

(11)  Laert.  lib.  viii.  fegm.  9. 

((3)  Our  modern  deifls,  who  profcfs  to  govern  themfelves  by  the  law  of  nature, 
are  divided  in  their  fentiments  about  prayer.  Some  think  it  to  be  a  duty  of  natural 
religion,  others  will  not  allow  it  to  be  fo.  Mr.  Chubb  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
an  impropriety  in  praying  to  God,  and  intimates  his  fufpicion  that  it  is  difpleafing 
to  the  Deity.  See  his  Poflhumous  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  283.  et  feq.  Blount  in 
his  notes  on  Phllodratus's  Life  of  Apollonlus  Tyanaus,  p.  38.  having  obferved 
that  fome  of  the  Heathens  ufed  no  prayers  at  all,  infinuaies  in  their  names  feverai 
objeftions  againll  that  duty.  Lord  Bolingbroke  feems  fometimcs  to  make  it  a  duty 
of  the  law  of  nature,  but  is  for  confining  it  to  the  heart,  and  not  for  making  ufe  of 
outward  expreflions  in  prayer.  The  reader  may  fee  the  arguments  of  Maximus 
Tyrius  and  others  againft  the  duty  of  prayer  well  anfwered  in  Dr.  Benfon's  traft  on 
the  End  and  Defiga  of  Prayer. 

F  f  f  a  man- 
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mankind,  in  comparifon  of  that  which  arifeth  from  the  authority 
of  an  exprefs  and  well-attefted  Revelation  from  God,  injoining  it 
as  our  duty  to  pray  to  God,  and  encouraging  us  to  it  by  gracious 
declarations  and  promifes.     Such  a  Revelation  v\^e  have  commu- 
nicated to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.     We  have  the  fatisfailion  of 
being  there  allured,  that  though  God  be  highly  exalted  above  all 
blefling  and  praife,  yet  he  alloweth  and  requireth  us  to  offer  up  our 
praifes  and  thankfgivings  to  his  Divine  Majefty  for  the  benefits  we 
receive  from  him,  and  our  prayers  and  fupplications  for  obtaining 
the  good  things  we  ftand  in  need  of,  and  for  averting  the  evils  we 
have  reafon  to  fear ;  not  as  if  he  did  not  know  our  wants  without 
our  expreffing  them,  but  becaufe  it  is  his  will  that  we  fliould 
maintain  a  conftant  fenfe  of  our  abfolute  dependence  upon  God, 
and  exercife  a  dutiful  refignation  and  affiance,  and  all  thofe  pious 
affedions  which  become  reafonable  creatures  towards  the  Supreme 
Bein"-.    We  are  allowed  to  come  to  him  as  on  a  throne  of  Grace, 
in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  great  and  only  Mediator  of  his 
own  appointment,  with  a  filial  freedom  as  children  to  a  Father 
both  able  and  ready  to  help  us ;  to  apply  to  him  even  for  the  good 
things  relating  to  the  body  and  this  prefent  world ;  provided  we 
afk  them,  not  abfolutely,  but  in  an  entire  refignation  to  his  will, 
and  fo  far  only  as  he  feeth  them  to  be  really  fit  and  needful  for 
us :  But  efpecially  to  apply  to  him  for  bleffings  of  a  fpiritual  na- 
ture, and  for  his  gracious  affiftances  to  fupport  and  animate  us  in 
the  performance  of  our  duty.     In  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  have 
the  mod  excellent  patterns  of  prayer,  and  the  bed  direftions  for 
the  right  performance  of  it,  and  arc  taught  both  by  precept  and 
example  wh.u  to  pray  for,  and  how  to  pray.     But  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  great  care  is  taken  to  inforrii  us,  that  our  prayers  will  be  of 
no  avail  to  our  acceptance  with  God,  if  feparated  from  a  holy 
and  virtuous  pradlicej  that  the  prayer  of  the' wicked  man  per- 
fifting  in  his  wickednefs  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord,  but  the 
prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 

General  rcfeSiions  on  the  foregoing  account  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
tient  Pagans,  'Thefirji  refe£iion  is  this :  that  the  reprefentations 
made  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the  deplorable  [late  of  religion  among  the 
Gentiles  are  literally  true,  and  agreeable  to  fa£i,  and  are  con- 
firmed  by  the  undoubted  mornmients  ofPaganifm.  The  attempts  of 
Come  learned  7nen  to  explain  away  thofe  reprefentations  confideredy 
andjliewn  to  be  vain  and  infuficient. 

I  SHALL  conclude  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
ftate  of  religion  in  the  Gentile  world  with  fome  general  re- 
flections and  obfervations. 

It  plainly  appears,  that  even  the  mod  learned  and  civilized  Hea- 
then nations  were  funk  into  a  deplorable  ftate  of  darknefs  and 
corruption.  They  were  fallen  from  the  knowledge  and  worlliip 
of  the  one  true  God  into  the  mofl:  amazing  idolatry  and  poly- 
theifm.  The  names,  the  charaflers,  and  attributes  of  God  were 
mifapplied  to  a  multiplicity  of  idol  deities.  Inftead  of  being  led 
by  the  works  of  God  to  acknowledge  and  adore  him  the  glorious 
author,  they  for  the  moft  part  worfhipped  the  works  themfelves, 
and  paid  that  adoration  to  them  which  was  due  tohim  alone. 
Temples  were  every  where  built,  altars  ereded,  prayers  and  facrl- 
fices  offered  to  falfe  and  fictitious  deities,  to  many  of  whom  the 
popular  theology  attributed  fome  of  the  worft  vices  and  paffions  of 

frail 
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frail  mortals.    They  even  worfliipped  evil  demons,  acknowledged 
by  themfelves  to  be  fuch  ;  and  many  of  their  religious  rites,  infti- 
tuted  by  the  command  of  their  oracles,  were  fo  cruel,  fo  obfcene 
and  impure,  as  were  only  fuited  to  evil  and  vicious  beings.    Many 
of  their  philofophers  themlelves  either  maintained  tenets  which 
tended  to  atheifm,  and  to  fubvert  the  foundations  of  all  religion  j 
or,  they  endeavoured  to  deftroy  all  certainty  and  evidence,  and  to 
introduce  an  univerfal  dOubt  and  fcepticifm,    whereby  they  left 
men  no  principles  to  depend  upon,  even  with  regard  to  the  belief 
of  a  God  and  a  Providence.     And  as  to  thofe  of  the  philofophers 
who  entertained  jufter  and  nobler  fentimcnts  of  religion,  and  the 
Deity,  their  fublime  fpeculations,  which  we  are  fo  apt  to  admire, 
were  mixed  with  very  dangerous  errors,  and  at  beft  were  of  fmall 
advantage  to  the  people,  and  confined  in  a  great  meafure  to  their 
fchools.     To  which  it  muft  be  added,  that  in  their  own  pradtice 
they  univerfally  fell  in  with  the  common  idolatry  and  polytheifm, 
and  inftead  of  reclaiming  the  people  from  it,  countenanced  it  by 
their  maxims,  and  devifed  plauilble  colours  to  defend  it. 

The  truth  of  this  account  has  been  fhewn  at  large  from  the 
Heathen  writers  themlelves,  and  is  confirmed  by  all  the  remain- 
ing monuments  of  Paganifm.  And  this  fully  juftiiies  the  repre- 
fentation  that  is  made  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  ftate  of 
religion  in  the  Heathen  world,  efpecially  at  the  time  when  the 
Chritl:ian  revelation  was  firft  publiflied.  St.  Paul  in  the  firft  chap- 
ter of  his  epiflle  to  the  Romans  defcribcs  the  Heathens  in  general, 
thofe  efpecially  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  then  the  mofl; 
learned  and  civilized  part  of  the  world,  as  having  arrived  to  the 
^  mofl 
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niofl;  monfti'ous  degree  of  idolatry  and  corruption  of  manners : 
that  notwithftanding  the  difcoveries  made  of  the  divine  nature  and 
perfedions  in  the  works  of  creation,  which  left  them  "  without 
"  excufe,"  they  "  did  not  glorify  God  as  God,  but  became  vain 
"  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  fooHQi  heart  was  darkened. 
"  Profeffing  themfelves  to  be  wife  they  became  fools:  and  changed 
"  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
"  corruptible  man,    and  to  birds,    and  four-footed  beafts,    and 
"  creeping  things."     And  that  "  they  changed  the  truth  of  God 
"  into  a  lie,  and  worfliipped  and  ferved  the  creature  more  than 
"  the  Creator,  who  is  bleffed  for  ever  :"  that  as  "  they  did  not 
"  like  to   retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  fo  he  gave  "  them 
*'  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  fo  that  they  abandoned  themfelves  to 
the  moft  unnatural  impurities,  and  to  all  kinds  of  abominable  vice 
and  wickednefs.    See  Roan.  i.  17.  to  the  end  of  that  chapter.    St. 
Paul  in  his  other  epiftles  fpeaks  in  the  fame  ftrain.     Thus  in  his 
firft  to  the  Theflalonians  he  faith  of  the  Gentiles,  that  "  they 
"  knew  not  God,"   i  Theff.  iv,  f.     And  he  defcribes  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity  thus,    that  they  "  turned  from  idols  to 
"  ferve  the  living  and  true  God  ;"  where  he  fuppofes  that  whilft 
they  continued  in  their  Gentile  ftate,  they  ferved  idoLs,  and  did 
not  ferve  the   living  and  true  God,   i  Theff.  i.  9.     To  the  Gala- 
tians  who  had  been  Gentiles,  he  faith,  "  then  when  ye  knew  not 
"  God,  ye  did  fervice  unto  them  which  by  nature  are  no  gods." 
Gal.  iv.  3  1.     And  in  like  manner  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Ephefians 
he  bids  them  remember  that  they  "  were  in  time  pad  Gentiles 
«'  in  the  flefh :"  and  that  at  that  time  they  "  had  no  hope,  and 
5'  were  without  God  in  the  world,"  Eph.  ii.  11,  12.  aGeol  Iv  t^ 

■ilQ(Tfl.Cf}  ) 
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5cc(7^iw  J  not  as  if  they  had  no  notion  at  all  of  a  Deity,  and  did  not 
believe  the  exiflence  of  God,  but  it  is  a  ftrong  manner  of  ex- 
preflion  to  fignify  that  they  were  without  the  right  knowledge  and 
worfhip  of  the  only  true  God,  and  paid  their  religious  fervice  not 
to  the  true  God,  but  to  idol  deities.  And  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  that  epiftle,  verfe  17.  18.  he  gives  it  as  the  charadter  of  the 
Gentiles  in  general,  that  they  had  the  "  underflanding  darkened," 
being  alienated  "  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance 
"  that  was  in  them,  becaufe  of  the  blindnefs  of  their  hearts." 
The  fame  apoftle  tells  the  Corinthians  that  "  the  things  which 
"  the  Gentiles  facrificed,  they  facrificed  to  devils,  and  not  to  God ;" 
and,  fays  he,  "  I  would  not  that  ye  fliould  have  fellowfliip  with 
"  devils."  I  Cor.  x.  20.  If  the  word  j'aif/.oyt'oti  be  rendered  not 
devils,  as  it  is  by  our  tranilators,  but  damons,  as  fome  chufe  to  ren- 
der it,  it  makes  no  great  difference.  It  is  certain  that  the  word 
Saifjioviov  is  generally  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe  in  Scripture  (/>) ;  and 
which  way  foever  we  render  the  word,  it  is  plain  that  the  apoftle 
here  oppoleth  the  worfliip  of  thefe  daemons  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God,  and  fuppofeth  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  it,  and 
that  the  one  of  thefe  could  not  be  fafely  joined  with  the  other.  In 
the  feveral  paffages  which  have  been  produced,  it  is  evident  that 
the  apoftle  fpeaks  of  the  Heathens  in  general.  What  particular 
perfons  there  might  be  among  them,  who  kept  themfelves  free 
from  the  prevailing  corruption  and  idolatry,  it  is  to  little  purpofe  to 

(/)  The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  obferves,  that  in  the  New  Tedamenf,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  Origen,  Euiebius,  and  others  of  the  antient  fathers,  both  thefe 
words  fa/^ovE;  and  Ja:i,</o'ii«,  are  alike  taken  always  in  a  worfe  fcnfe  for  evil  and 
impure  fpirlts  only.  Intel.  Syfl,  p.  264. 
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enquire.  But  It  has  been  fliewn  that  their  greatefl:  and  wifeft 
men  fell  in  with  it.  When  the  apoftle  puts  the  fuppofition  con- 
cerning "  the  uncircumcifion"  or  uncircumcifed  Gentiles  "  keep- 
"  ing  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  law,  or  fulfilling  the  law,"  Rom. 
ii.  26,  17.  this  feems  plainly  to  be  underflood  of  fuch  Gentiles  as 
Cornelius  was,  who,  though  uncircumcifed,  and  not  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Ifrael,  was  a  devout  adorer  of  the  only  true  God, 
and  of  him  only.  And  indeed  no  man  that  was  not  fo  could  be 
faid  to  keep  the  law,  or  to  fulfil  it,  of  which  this  was  a  principal 
and  fundamental  article.  And  it  is  evidently  of  fuch  perfons  as 
Cornelius  that  St.  Peter  fpeaks,  when  he  declares  "  of  a  truth 
"  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  refpcder  of  perfons :  but  in  every 
"  nation  he  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is  ac- 
"  cepted  with  him."  Ads  x.  34,  ^c,.  And  it  may  be  juftly  con- 
cluded, that  Cornelius  learned  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God  by  converfing  with  the  Jews.  Adls  x.  22.  And 
probably  this  was  the  cafe  of  many  other  Gentiles  at  that  time. 
But  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this  as  to  the  general  ftate  of 
the  Heathen  world  with  regard  to  religion. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  fome  learned  perfons,  and  particularly  the 
eminent  Dr.  Cudworth,  have  endeavoured  to  bring  in  St.  Paul 
himfelf  as  a  voucher,  that  the  Heathens  in  general,  not  only  the 
philofophers,  but  the  vulgar,  knew  and  worlhipped  the  one  true 
God.  And  this  they  attempt  to  prove  from  that  apoftle's  dif- 
courfe  to  the  Athenians.  What  our  tranflators  render,  "  I  perceive 
«  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  fuperflitious,"  the  dodlor  renders 
<'  thus,  I  perceive  that  in  every  thing  ye  are  more  than  ordinarily 

'■J-  religious." 
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*'  religious."  And  he  thinks  the  word  S'cKj-iS^a.iu.ove^'^a;  is  to  be 
taken  there  in  a  good  fenfe,  from  St.  Paul's  laying,  "  the  God 
*'  whom  you  ignorantly  worfhip,  declare!  unto  you:"  and  after- 
wards mentioning  the  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  in  it, 
the  do(ftor  infers  two  things :  "  Firft,  that  by  the  unknown  God 
"  of  the  Athenians  was  meant  the  only  true  God,  he  who  made 
*'  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  who  in  all  probability  was  therc- 
"  fore  ftiled  by  them  clyvco<roi  Sreos,  becaufe  he  is  not  only  invi- 
**  fible,  but  incomprehenfible  by  mortals."  The  fecond  tiling, 
which,  he  fays,  may  be  concluded  from  hence  is,  that  "  the 
Athenian  Pagans  did  evasSsu',  religioufly  worfliip  the  true  God, 
"  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth."  And  having  taken  notice  of 
the  palTage  which  St.  Paul  cites  from  Aratus  concerning  Zfi);  or 
Jupiter,  that  "  we  are  his  offspring,"  he  fays,  that  "  we  have 
here  a  plain  Scripture  acknowledgment,  that  by  the  'Z.i'^^i  of 
"  the  Greekifli  Pagans  was  fometimes  at  leafl  meant  the  true 
"  God  (5')."  It  may  beobferved,  that  this  learned  writer  expreffes 
himfelf  here  with  fome  caution  and  referve :  and  if  he  had  carried 
it  no  farther  than  to  fay,  that  by  the  word  Zeui  or  Jupiter  among 
the  Pagans  was  fometimes  meant  the  true  God,  and  that  fome 
perfons  among  them  might  make  ufe  of  that  name  to  fignify  the 
one  Supreme  God,  I  Hiould  not  have  much  contefted  it  with  him. 
But  the  point  the  dodor  fhould  have  proved  is,  that  he  whom  the 
generality  of  the  vulgar  Pagans  worHiipped  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  was  the  only  true  God,  and  not  an  idol  deity.  And  it 
would  be  a  ftrange  thing  if  he  could  produce  a  Scripture  acknovv- 

(?)  Intel.  Syfl.  p.  473,  474,  475. 
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ledgment  for  this :  yet  this  is  what  he  afterwards  attempts.  "  It 
*'  is  evident,  faith  he,  that  by  Aratus's  Zsu?,  or  Jupiter,  was  really 
"  meant  the  Supreme  God,  the  Maker  of  the  whole  world  : 
"  which,  confirmed  alfo  by  St.  Paul  and  the  Scripture,  ought  to 
*'  be  a  matter  out  of  controverfy  among  us.  Neither  is  it  reafon- 
*'  able  to  think,  that  Aratus  was  fmgular  in  this  ;  but  that  he 
"  fpoke  according  to  the  received  theology  of  the  Greeks,  and 
"  that  not  only  amongft  philofophers  and  learned  men,  but  even 
"  the  vulgar  alfo.  And  fmce  the  Latins  had  the  very  fame 
"  notion  of  Jupiter  that  the  Greeks  had  of  Zeus,  it  cannot  be 
"  denied,  but  that  they  commonly  by  their  Jupiter  alfo  under- 
*'  flood  the  one  Supreme  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth." 
Thus,  according  to  this  very  learned  writer,  the  received  theology 
of  the  Pagans,  botli  amongft  the  Philofophers  and  the  vulgar,  was 
this,  that  by  the  Jupiter  they  adored  they  commonly  underftood 
the  one  true  Supreme  God,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth.  And  this  he  aflerts  is  fo  evident  that  it  can- 
not be  denied.  I  have  a  great  refped:  for  this  excellent  author  j 
but  if  he  had  exprefled  himfelf  more  cautioufly  and  modeftly  on 
this  head,  it  would  have  been  better.  He  feems  here  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  his  charitable  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
antient  Pagans.  And  I  heartily  wifli  there  was  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  account  he  gives  of  them  and  their  religion  is  a 
juft  and  true  one.  But  the  contrary  may  be  plainly  proved  from 
the  Pagan  writers  themfelves,  and  from  feveral  paflages  in  his 
own  learned  v^'ork.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  Pagan  religion, 
and  the  popular  received  theology,  by  fome  detached  paflages  of 
particular  writers,  but  by  the  general  fcheme  of  their  religious 

eftablifh- 
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eftablifliments ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Jupiter  was  really  no 
more  than  the  chief  of  the  Pagan  idol  deities,  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  fomewhat  fuperior  to  the  reft.  I  think  however,  that 
whatever  his  own  charity  might  incline  him  to  fuppofe,  he  flioul4 
not  have  put  this  upon  us  as  confirmed  by  Scripture  authority. 
He  does  not  merely  fay,  there  might  be  fome  few  among  the 
Pagans  who  knew  and  worshipped  the  one  true  Supreme  God  : 
but  he  makes  this  to  have  been  the  common  notion  and  pradlice 
of  the  Heathens  in  general,  and  that  under  the  name  of  a  Jupiter 
they  direded  their  worfliip  to  the  one  true  God,  the  fame  whom 
we  adore.  I  need  not  take  pains  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  idea 
given  us  of  the  Heathens  in  the  Old  Teftament  (r).  And  as  to 
the  New,  though  Dr.  Cudworth  has  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf 
of  St.  Paul's  authority,  whofoever  carefully  examines  the  palTages 
above  produced  from  this  great  apoftle,  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
it  is  icarce  poffible  to  reconcile  the  account  he  gives  of  the  general 
ftate  of  the  Heathen  world  with  the  Doctor's  hypothefis.  Indeed 
what  this  learned  man  relies  upon  is  not  any  exprefs  Scripture  de- 
claration, that  the  Gentiles  in  general  knew  and  worfliipped  the 
one  true  God,  and  that  this  was  the  Jupiter  they  adored  ;  but  in- 
ferences of  his  own  from  fome  particular  expreffions  of  St.  Paul, 
interpreted  after  his  own  way,  in  oppofition  to  frequent  and  ex- 
prefs declarations  of  that  apoftle.     Thus,  according  to  this  learned 


(r)  Many  paflages  might  be  mentioned  to  this  purpofe.  But  I  fliall  only  take  no- 
tice of  one.  The  "  Heathens,"  and  "  thofe  that  know  not  God  and  call  not  on  his 
"  name,"  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  expreffions.  Jer.  x.  2ij.  Pfal.  Ixxix.  6.  But  I 
do  not  fee  how  this  could  be  truly  applied  to  them,  if  the  one  true  God  was  the 
chief  objeft  of  their  devotions,  to  whom  they  principally  paid  their  worfhip,  and 
offered  up  their  prayers. 

writer. 
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writer,  the  Athenians  are  reprefented  by  St.  Paul  as  "  more  than 
"  ordinarily  religious,"  who  devoutly  worfliipped  the  one  true 
God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  if  this  was 
true  concerning  the  Athenians,  it  might  bejuflly  faid  of  the  Hea- 
thens in  general,  fince  it  admits  of  a  clear  proof,  that  none  of  the 
Gentiles  were  more  deeply  immerfed  in  the  common  idolatry  and 
fuperftition  than  they  were.  Accordingly  the  Dodor  fuppofes  the 
fame  thing  concerning  the  Heathens  in  general,  that  the  one  true 
God  was  the  Zeus  or  Jupiter  they  commonly  adored,  not  the 
philofophers  only,  but  the  vulgar,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  j  and  he  would  have  us  think  that  St.  Paul  fuppofed 
it  too. 

It  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  conteft  it,  whether  the  words  with 
which  the  apoftle  introduces  his  difcourfe  to  the  Athenians  had 
better  be  tranflated  "  fuperftitious"  or  "  religious."  If  the  word 
ufed  in  the  original  be  fometimes  taken  in  a  good  fenfe,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  often  in  the  Pagan  writers  themfelves  ufed 
to  fignify  an  exceffive  fuperftition.  And  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  inftance  of  St.  Paul's  prudence,  that  he  chofe  a  word  which 
was  very  proper  to  fignify  that  fuperftition  to  which  they  were  fo 
immoderately  addifted,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  capable  of  a 
fofter  fenfe,  that  he  might  not  too  much  irritate  them  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  difcourfe.  But  it  feems  to  me  a  ftrange  fuppofition 
to  imagine  that  St.  Paul  intended  to  commend  the  Athenians  as 
being  "  in  every  thing  more  than  ordinarily  religious,"  in  the 
proper  and  laudable  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  as  if  they  were  in  his 

opinion  to  an  uncommon  degree  devout  adorers  of  the  only  true 

God, 
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God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  contrary  appears 
from  the  whole  ftrain  of  his  difcourfe,  as  well  as  from  what  the 
facred  hiftorian  had  obferred  jiift  before,  viz.  that  while  Paul 
waited  at  Athens,  "-his  fpirit  was  flirred  within  him,  when  he 
"  faw  the  city,"  xars/i&'Aov — full  of  idols,  or  as  it  is  well  ren- 
dered, "  wholly  given  to  idolatry."  Can  there  be  a  plainer  proof, 
that  they  were  not  more  than  ordinarily  religious  in  the  good 
fenfe  of  the  word,  hut  grofly  and.  extravagantly  idolatrous  and 
fuperftitious  ?  And  this  was  indeed  their  true  charaAer.  Paufa- 
nias  obferves,  that  they  worlhiipped  the  gods  more  than  others, 
and  exceeded  all  others  in  their  diligence,  *'  hi  to.  S-«/a,"  towards 
the  gods,  or  in  things  relating  to  the  gods  (s).  And  Xenophon 
in  his  account  of  the  Athenian  republic  fays,  they  had  twice  as 
many  fellivals  as  any  other  cities.  And  what  kind  of  feftivals 
they  were  the  reader  may  find  by  confulting  Potter's  Antiquities 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  from  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  for  the 
moft  part  founded  on  the  poetical  fables  of  the  gods.  So  addicted 
were  the  Athenians  to  fuperftition,  that  they  were  ready  to  adopt 
the  gods  of  other  countries,  and  worfhipped  them  as  well  as  their 
own.  Strabo  obferves,  that  they  received  many  foreign  facra  or 
religious  rites,  "  tto'aAx  rm  ^rnxm  le^w  Tra^eS'e^ccv,"  infomuch 
that  they  were  ridiculed  for  it  by  their  own  comic  writers  (/).  If 
therefore  the  apoflle  be  fuppofed  here  to  tell  them,  that  they  were 
in  every  thing  more  than  ordinarily  religious,  the  meaning  can 
only  be,  that  they  were  uncommonly  diligent  in  what  they  took 


(s)  Paufan.  Attic,  cap.  17. 

(0  Strabo,  lib.  x,  p.  722.  Amftel. 
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to  be  religion  :  which  they  might  be,  and  yet  be  Grangers  to  true 
religion,  and  addid:ed  to  a  falfe  one.  And  accordingly  he  begins 
his  difcourfe  with  faying,  that  as  he  "  paffed  by,  and  beheld  their 
"  devotions,  t«  o-gfacr/xaTa,"  which  may  fignify  either  their  facred 
rites,  or  the  objefts  of  their  worfhip,  he  "  found  an  altar  with  this 
"  infcription.  To  the  unknown  God  :"  i.e.  to  a  God  whom,  by 
their  own  aclcnowledgment,  they  did  not  know.  The  whole  in- 
fcription, according  to  Oecumenius,  ran  thus.  "  To  the  Gods  of 
"  Alia,  Europe,  and  Libya  or  Africa,  to  the  unknown  and  ftrange 
«'  God. — ^iu  dyvurto  }^  ^ivM."  And  it  appears  from  Paufanias, 
that  there  were  feveral  altars  at  Athens  to  unknown  gods.  The 
fame  thing  is  teftified  by  Philoftratus.  So  fuperftitious  were  they, 
that  they  were  afraid  of  omitting  or  negledling  to  pay  their  wor- 
Ihip  to  any  deity  known  or  unknown  (u).  I  am  fenfible  that  Dr. 
Cudworth  gives  a  different  fenfe  to  the  word  "  unknown  God," 
from  what  I  have  here  fuppofed.  He  thinks,  all  that  the  Athe- 
nians meant  by  it  was,  that  God  was  "  invifible"  and  "  incom- 
"  prehenfible."  There  might  be  fome  pretence  for  this,  if  they 
had  confined  this  title  to  one  God  only ;  but,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready hinted,  they  had  altars  ereded  to  the  unknown  gods.    And 

(ii)  There  were  not  only  at  Athens,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Heathen 
world,  altars  erefted  and  facrifices  ofFered  to  unknown  deities  ;  that  they  might 
talie  in  all  the  gods,  both  thofe  whofe  names  they  knew,  and ,  thofe  whom  they 
were  ignorant  of,  or  concerning  whom  they  were  uncertain  who  they  weie.  St. 
Auftin  informs  us,  that  Varro  writ  a  book  concerning  the  "  Dii  certi,"  and  another 
concerning  the  "  Dii  incerti."  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  et  lib.  7,  cap.  17.  A 
learned  author  has  coUedled  many  teftimonies  to  (hew  that  there  were  altars  to  the 
unknown  God  or  gods  among  many  nations,  the  Graecians,  Arcadians,  Lydians, 
Celtiberians,  Arabians,  the  people  of  Marfeilles,  &c.  See  "  The  Knowledge  of 
"  divine  Things  from  Revelation  only,  not  from  Reafon  or  Nature,"  p.  242-  et  feq. 

c  certain 
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certain  it  is,  that  this  was  not  the  fenfe  in  which  St.  Paul  look  it : 
for  in  that  fenfe  he  was  an  unknown  God  to  St.  Paul  as  well  as 
to  the  Athenians.  He  will  always  be  to  Christians  as  well  as  to 
Heathens  invifible  and  incomprehenfible,  not  to  be  feen  by  the 
bodily  eye,  nor  fully  comprehended  by  the  mind.  But  St.  Paul 
plainly  fignifies,  that  he  knew  him,  though  the  Athenians  did 
not,  and  therefore  he  came  to  inftrudl  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
that  God  whom  they  did  not  know  before,  "  The  God  whom 
;_/<  you  ignorantly  worfliip,"  or  as  the  words  might  properly  be 
rendered,  "  the  God  whom  being  ignorant  of,  tv  ayvoyvre?,  you 
"  worfliip,  him  declare  I  unto  you  (x)."  As  if  he  had  faid.  You 
have  built  an  altar  to  a  God,  who,  you  confefs,  is  unknown  to  you. 
But  I  know  him,  and  am  now  ready,  if  you  will  attend  to  me, 
to  publifh  and  declare  him  to  you.  The  God  whom  you  do  not 
know,  and  whom  I  come  to  declare,  is  the  only  true  God,  who 
made  the  world  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  and  is  the  only 
fovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

According  to  Dr.  Cudworth's  way  of  reprefenting  it,  St.  Paul, 
by  citing  what  Aratus  fays  of  Jupiter,  intended  to  lignify  to  the 
Athenians,  that  the  god  to  whom  they  eredled  an  altar  as  to  an 
unknown  deity,  was  that  very  Jupiter  whom  they  all  acknow- 
ledged as  the  chief  of  the  deities  they  adored.  But  certainly  they 
would  never  have  charadlerized  their  Jupiter  as  an  unknown  and 


(x)  The  word  here  is  mxTayyiy^xa  which  properly  fignifies  to  publifh  things  to 
thofe  that  did  not  know  them  before.  It  is  the  word  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the 
publifliing  the  gofpel  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  before  were  ignorant  of  it. 

V.o  L.  I.  H  h  h  ftrange 
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ft  range  or  foreign  god:    nor  would  the  apoftle  have  reprefented! 
him  to  them  under  that  notion.     It  feems  plain  from  the  whole 
of  his  difcourfe,  that  he  here  fuppofeth  concerning  the  Athenians 
what  he  elfewhere  faith  of  the  Gentiles  in  general,  that  "  they 
"  knew  not"  (the  one  true)  "  God."     The  moft  natural  interpre- 
tation therefore  feems  to  be  this,  that  the  apoftle  according  to  his 
accuftomed  zeal  and  prudence  takes  advantage  from  their  having, 
eredled  an  altar  to  the  ftrange  and  unknown  god,  which  was 
really  an  effedl  of  their  fuperftition,  to  declare  to  them  the  one- 
true  God  whom  they  were  ignorant  of  before,  and  to  raife  their- 
thoughts  and  views  to  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  univerfe, 
as  the  only  proper  objedl  of  their  adoration.     With  the  fame  view 
he  cites  a  paflage  from  one  of  their  own  poets  Aratus  [y),  to  fhew 

that 

[y)  The  fcholiaft  upon  Aratus  fuppofes  that  he  fpeaks  of  the  Zw;  fii/ViKoj,  the 
Jlipker  Phyficus,  or  the  air.  Dr.  Cudworth  finds  fault  vvith  this,  and  I  think  very 
juftly,  if  the  air  be  underftood  merely  as  an  inanimate  thing.  But  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Aratus  might  mean  the  scther  in  the  Pythagorean  fenfe,  which  they  held' 
to  be  animated,  and  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  formation  and  order  of  things,  and  to  be 
HniverHiUy  diftufed,  of  which  they  fuppofed  the  fouls  of  men  to  be  particles  :  or, 
which  coraes  pretty  much  to  the  fame  thing,  he  might  mean  the  foul  of  the  world 
in  the  Stoical  fenfe.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  that  whole  pafTage  of  Aratus,  a  part 
of  which  is  cited  by  the  apoftle,  but  might  be  laid  agreeably  to  the  Pythagoi^an 
and  Stoical  notions.  But  St.  Paul  was  not  concerned  to  enquire  what  were  Ara- 
tus's  particular  fentiments  concerning  the  Deity  :  it  was  enough  for  his  purpofe,  that 
what  the  poet  fold  was  applicable  to  the  one  true  God,  hov»<ever  he  intended  it : 
or,  if  wefliould  fuppofe  Amtus  himfelf  to  have  intended  by  Jupiter  to  fignify  the 
one  true  Supreme  God,  thrs  would  be  far  from  proving  that  thejnpiter,  whom 
the  Athenians  and  the  Heathens  in  general  adored,  was  the  one  true  God  :  though 
the  apoftle  might  juftly  and  prudently  take  advantage  from  it  to  lead  the  Athenians 
fiorn  their  idolatry.  There  is  a  retnarkable  paffage  of  Sophocles,  cited  by  Juftin 
Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Clemens  Alexanddnus,  and  othfers  of  the  fathers,  though  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  works  nOw  extant.  The  purport  of  it  is  this  : 
"  There  is  in.  truth  one.,  there  is  one  God,  who  formed  the  heaven,  and  the  fpa- 

"  cious 
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that  what  the  poet  had  faid  of  Jupiter  properly  belonged  to  that 
only  true  God  whom  he  came  to  declare  to  them,  and  to  wliom 
he  taught  them  to  offer  up  a  pure  and  fpiritual  worfliip.  I  have 
obferved  before,  that  it  was  no  unufual  thing  among  the  Pagans 
to  apply  to  their  Jupiter,  and  the  other  deities  they  adored,  the 
attributes  and  works,  which  are  proper  to  the  one  true  Supreme 
God.  And  the  apoftle's  defign  in  citing  this  paffage  of  the  poet, 
was  not  to  perfuade  die  Athenians  that  the  Jupiter  whom  they 


"  cious  earth,  and  the  blue  fwclling  fea,  and  the  boifterous  winds  *."  And  then 
"he  goes  on  to  blame  the  folly  of  mortals,  "  who,  erring  in  their  hearts,  have  for  a 
*'  confolation  to  tliem  in  their  calamities,  fet  up  images  of  the  gods,  made  ot 
"  wood,  or  ftone,  or  gold,  or  ivory,  and  when  they  have  offered  flrcrifices  to  them, 
'•  and  celebrated  feftivals  to  their  honour,  think  they  have  afted  pioully."  If  wc 
fuppofe  thefe  verfes  to  be  genuine,  and  that  St.  Paul  had  quoted  them  in  his  dif- 
courfe  to  the  Athenians,  which  on  that  fuppofition  he  might  have  done,  could 
it  be  faid,  as  it  is  by  Dr.  Cudworth  with  refpcft  to  Aratus,  that  "  it  is  not  rc.a- 
*'  fonable  to  think  that  Sophocles  was  fingularin  this,  but  that  he  fpake  according 
*'  to  the  received  theology  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  not  only  among  the  philofo- 
*'  phers  and  learned  men,  but  even  the  vulgar  alfo  ?"  The  contrary  is  evident : 
for  what  is  here  faid  is  manifeflly  oppofed  to  the  received  theology,  and  to  the  reli- 
gion and  worfhip  then  in  ufe  among  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks,  and  to  which 
they  were  ftrongly  addidled.  Whence  Sophocles  had  this  knowledge,  or  how  he 
came  by  it,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  There  were  rays  of  light  fcattcred 
here  and  there  among  the  Pagans,  which  fometimes  broke  forth  in  Iwight  flafhesi. 
It  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  he,  and  fome  others  of  the  Greeks,  might  have 
fome  acquaintance  with  the  doflrine  of  the  Jews,  whofe  religion  had  made  a  pro- 
^refs  in  the  LefTer  Afia,  with  which  Greece  was  nearly  connefted.  But  which  way 
■foever  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  come  by  it,  he  feems  to  carry  it  farther,  if  thefe 
verfes  may  be  depended  upon,  than  even  Socrates  or  Plato  himfelf ;  neither  of 
whom  ventured  to  pafs  a  cenfure,  as  Sophocles  feems  here  to  do,  upon  the  way  of 
wor(hipping  the  gods  by  images,  facrlfices,  audfellivals  to  their  honour,  but  rather 
expreffed  their  approbation  of  them. 

"Of  tfav3v  T*  £T£V)(£  Kai  yalav  fxUK^av 
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ordinarily  worfliipped  was  the  true  God,  but  that  the  God  he 
eame  to  declare  to  them  was  the  true  Supreme  God,  to  whom 
alone  thofe  characters  and  epithets  really  belonged,  which  were 
wrongly  applied  to  the  Pagan  Jupiter. 

It  confirms  the  fenfe  we  have  given  of  St.  Paul's  difcourfe,  that 
he  here  calls  the  paft  times  of  Heathenifm  "  the  times  of  their 
<'  ignorance."  Ver.  30.  And  in  ver.  27.  he  fpeaks  of  theii: 
"  feeking  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find 
"  him."  Where  he  feems  to  compare  them  to  perfons  groping  in 
the  dark,  or  to  blind  men  who  feek  their  way  by  feeling  with 
their  hands.  So  Polybius,  as  cited  by  Scapula,  ufes  the  word 
"  4>'^*9^'<"'"  which  we  properly  render  to  "  feel  after  him." 
And  Grotius's  note  upon  it  is  this.  "  Oftendit  hcec  phrafis  rei. 
"  difficultatem.  Nam  palpare  aut  c^ecorum  eft,  aut  noi5tu  in- 
"  cedentium,'' 

It  may  help  to  illuflrate  this,  that  St.  Paul  in  his  fpeech  to 
the  Lycaonians,  who  would  have  worfliipped  him  and  Barnabas 
as  Jupiter  and-Mercurius,  exliorts  them  "  to  turn  from.thefa 
'<  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven  and  earth, 
"  the  fea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  ;"  and  who  had  "  not 
"  left  himfelf  without  v/itnefs,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gaveraiii 
"  from  heaven  and  fruitful  feafons,  filling  men's  hearts  witU 
"■  food  and  gladnefs."  Ad.  xiv.  15,  16,  17.  Where  he  calls  the 
gods  the  Heathens  worlhipped,  particularly  Jupiter  and  Mercury, 
"  vanities,"  and  plainly  intimates,  that  they  did  not  worfhip  the 
true  God  who  created  all  things  by  his  power,  and  governeth 

all 
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all  things  by  his  Providence.  The  Jupiter,  whofe  prieft  would 
have  offered  iacrifices  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  was  undoubtedly 
the  popular  Jupiter  of  the  Pagans.  And  it  is  evident,  the  apoftle 
was  far  from  fuppoling,  what  fonie  have  pretended,  that  Ju^ 
piter  and  the  other  Heathen  deities  were  only  different  naoies  of 
the  one  true  God ;  and  that  the  worship  which  was  rendered 
to  them  was  really  and  intentionally  offered  to  the  one  Su- 
preme Being,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  has 
been  already  obferved,  tliat  this  apoftle  declares,  that  "  the  things 
"  which  the  Gentiles  facrificed  they  facrificed  to  devils  or  dic- 
"  mons,  and  not  to  God."  i  Cor.  x.  ao.  where  he  plainly  op- 
pofes  the  true  God  to  the  popular  Pagan  deities,  which  were  the 
obje£ls  of  public  worlhip.  But  how  could  he  fay  this  confift- 
ently  with  truth,  if  the  Jupiter  to  which  they  principally  offered 
up  their  facrifices  was  really  the  one  true  Supreme  God  ;  and 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  aiul  the  other  Pagan  divinities,  were  only  To 
many  different  appellations  given  to  tiie  Maker  and  Lord  of  the 
univerfe..'' 

Tiie  laft  thing  I  iliall  obierve  here,  as  urged  by  thofe  learned 

writers  who  give  the  mofl:  favourable  account  of  the  ftate  of  re- 

ligron  in  the  Pagaa  world,  relates  to  the  paflagcs  produced  from 

Heathen  authors  to  ihew  that  all  nations. throughout  the  world 

acknowledged  and  worlhipped  tho  one  Supreme.  God,  the  fbve-j 

reigA  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe.     That  an  obfcurq  no- 

,tion  of  one  Supreme-  Being  obtained  among  many  of  the  Heathe!i 

nations,    even  among  thofe  that  were  accounted  the  moft  bar- 

_^Uafous,  who  had  .it  fromantient  tradition,  has  been  ihewn  in  the 

r^:  ■  fecond . 
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fecond  chapter  of  this  work.     But  it  has  alfo  been  fliewn  that 
ibme  of  them  did  not  render  any  worfliip  to  him  whom  they  re- 
garded as  Supreme,  from  a  notion  that  he  was  too  far  above  them^ 
and  that  he  did  not  concern  himfelf  witli  them  or  their  affairs, 
and  therefore  they  paid  their  worfhip  wholly  to  inferior  deities. 
Odiers  by  the  Supreme  God  underflood  the  fun,  or  confounded 
him  with  the  principal  of  their  hero  divinities.     And  many  there 
were  who  fuppofed  the  dominion  and  government  of  things  to  be 
divided  among  a  plurality  of  gods  whom  they  regarded  as  fupremc 
in  their  feveral  diftricls :  or  if  any  of  them  was  efteemed  to  be  fu- 
perior  in  power  and  dignity  to  the  reft,  yet  ftill  he  was  fuppofed 
to  be  of  the  fame  kind  and  nature  with  them.     It  cannot  there- 
fore be  juflly  faid,  that  there  has  been  an  univerfal  confent  of 
mankind  in  the  notion  of  one  Supreme  God,  though  I  readily  own 
fuch  a  confent  as  to  the  exiftence  of  fome  fuperior  invifible  divine 
Power  or  Powers :  and  that  fcarce  any  nation  can  be  mentioned 
which  did  not  acknowledge  fome  deity  or  other.     And  fo  far 
there  is,  and  has  been  in  all  ages,  a  general  confent  of  mankind 
ao-ainft  the  atheifts.     Accordingly  Plato  and  Cicero,  and  others  of 
the  antients  before  our  Saviour's  coming,  who  fpeak  of  an  univerfal 
'  confent  of  mankind  concerning  the  Deity,  make  the  objedl  of  that 
confent  to  be  not  one  Supreme  God,  but  the  gods :  and  the  Pro- 
vidence they  mention  as  generally  believed  and  acknowledged  is 
the  Providence  of  the  gods.     Several  pailages  to  this  purpofe  have 
been  produced  above,  which  I  need  not  here  repeat.     But  after 
Chriftianity  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  world,  the  advocates 
for  Paganifm  pretended  that  all  mankind  acknowledged  and  adored 
the  one  true  Supreme  God,  and  that  there  was  but  one  univerfal 

2  religion 
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religion  among  all  nations.  There  is  a  remarkable  paflage  of 
Maximus  Tyrius  to  this  purpofe  which  has  been  often  quoted.  I 
fhall  give  it  to  the  reader  in  Dr.  Cudworth's  tranflation,  which 
feems  to  me  to  be  a  juft  one.  He  afTerts,  that  "  if  all  men  were 
"  required  to  declare  their  fenfe  concerning  God,  one  would  not 
"  fay  one  thing  and  another  another.  No;  not  the  Scythian,  nor 
"  the  Greek,  nor  the  Hyperborean. — That  in  other  things  we  find 
*'  men  fpeaking  very  difcordantly  from  one  another ;  all  men  as 
**  it  were  differing  from  all  concerning  honefl:  and  diflioneft,  good 
"  and  evil.  Neverthelefs,  adds  he,  in  this  great  war,  contention, 
"  and  difcord,  you  may  find  every  where  throughout  the  world 
"  one  agreeing  law  and  opinion,  that  there  is  one  God  the  King 
«  and  Father  of  all,  and  many  gods,  the  fons  of  God,  co-reigners 
"  together  with  God :  thefe  things  both  the  Greeks  and  Barba- 
«  rians  alike  affirm,  both  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  and  fea- 
"  coaft,  both  the  wife  and  unwife  («)."  Here  he  evidently  puts 
his  own  Platonic  fyftem  upon  us  as  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  all 
mankind.     But  how  came  he  to  know  that  all  nations  aurced  in 

O 

this  ?  We  have  nothing  for  it  but  his  own  word.     He  reprefents 
it  as  if  there  was  no  difference  among  them  in  their  notions  of  the 
Divinity:  that  if  they  were  required  to  declare  their,  fenfe  of  God,, 
one  would  not  fay  one  thing  and  another  another,  but  all  would 
£iy  the  fame  thing;  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  truth  and  fad:. 

(z)  Max.  Tyr.  dincrt.  i.  p.  5,   6.   Oxon.    167 j.     The   learned  and   ingenious- 
■Dr.  Sykes,  who  endeavours  to  Ihew  that  the  Gentiles  by  the  mere  light  of  nature 
-bad  gener.-Uly  a  kaowledge  of  the  unity  and  perfeftioas  of  God,  and  the  other  main : 
principles  of  natural  religion,  lays  a  great  ftrcfs  on  this  pafiTage.     See  his  Principles' 
■.md  Conuecliun ot  n.itural  and  revealed  religion,  p.  364,  365. 

For 
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For  if  we  enquire  into  the  ideas  they  had  of  the  Divinity,  or  of 
fuperior  invifible .powers,,  we  fliall  find  there  was  a  vaft  difference 
among  them.  "  Dcos  effe  nemo  negatj"  fl^ith  Cicero,  "  quales 
"  fint,  varium  eft."  And  again,  "  Multi  de  ditsprava  fentiunt" 
The  authorfty  therefore  of  MaximusTyrius  is  of  no  great  weight. 

Dr.  Cudworth  alfo  cites  a  paffage  of  Plutarch,  de  Ifid.  et  Ofir. 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  which  he  tranflates  thus.  "  The  gods  are 
''  not  different  in  different  nations,  as  if  the  Barbarians  a-nd  Greeks, 
"  the  fouthern  and  northern  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  had  all  dif- 
"  ferent  gods.  But  as  the  fun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  heaven, 
"  and  the  earth,  and  the  fea,  are  common  to  all,  though  called 
'■'•  by  feveral  names,  in  feveral  countries ;  fo  one  reafon  ordering 
<•'  thefe  things,  and  one  Providence  difpenfing  all,  and  the  inferior 
<'  fubferving  minifters  thereof  having  had  feveral  names  and  ho- 
<'  nours  heftowed  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  feveral  countries, 
*'  have  been  every  where  worfliipped  throughout  the  whole  world ; 
«'  and  there  have  been  alfo  different  fymbols  confecrated  to  them, 
^'  the  better  to  condudl  and  lead  on  mens  underftanding  to  divine 
'■'■  things:  though  this  hath  not  been  without  danger  or  hazard 
"  of  cafting  men  upon  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  extremes,  either 
"  fuperftition  or  atheifm  (^)."  Here  again,  we  have  only  Plu- 
tarch's bare  affertion,  reprefenting  his  own  opinion  as  that  of  all 

mankind : 


{a)  Plutarch.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  377.  F.  378.  A.  Edit.  Francof.  The  Cheva- 
lier Ramfay  in  his  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  quot- 
ing t'.iis  paflage  of  Plutarch  makes  this  reBeftion  upon  it:  that  "  it  is  as  unjuft 
"  and  unreafonable  in  the  Chriftian  priefls  to  call  the"  Heathens  polytheifls,  as  it 
"  would  be  in  the  Pagans  to  call  the  Eiu-opeans  fo,  becaufe  the  French  call  him 

"  Dieu 
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mankind :  and  in  like  manner  we  find  him  in  the  fame  treatifc 
Teprefenting  the  dodlrine  of  two  eternal  principles,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil,  which  he  himfelf  pleads  for  as  the  univerfal 
dodlrine  of  the  wife  men  of  all  nations  from  the  moft  antient  times. 
The  paflage  now  quoted  from  him,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  that 
treatife,  is  manifeftly  defigned  as  an  apology  for  the  Pagan  idolatry 
and  fuperftition,  under  a  pretence  that  their  multiform  worlliip, 
paid  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  was  only  an  addrefs  to  the  one  fu- 
preme  God  under  different  names  and  fymbols.  He  denies  that 
there  are  different  gods  worfhipped  in  different  countries,  and  yet 
he  had  obferved  but  a  little  before  that  the  Egyptians  fuppofed 
their  gods  to  be  not  common  to  all  men,  but  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  And  elfewhere  he  fays  that  all  agree  that  there  are  gods : 
but  concerning  their  number,  their  order,  their  effence  and  power, 
there  is  great  diffention  among  them.  The  philofophers  ditfer 
from  the  poets  and  the  legiflators,  and  thefe  from  the  philofophers. 
See  his  Amator.  Oper.  torn.  II.  p.  763.  C,  D.  Immediately  after 
the  paffage  above  cited  from  him,  he  recommends  philofophy  as 
neceffary  to  guide  men  to  a  right  undcrflanding  of  their  facred 
rites ;  and  fays,  they  ought  to  be  taken  in  that  fenfe  which  is  mofl 
confiftent  with  reafon.    It  is  plain  from  this,  that  he  was  relblved,  if 


"  Dieii,  the  Englifh  God,  the  Italians  DIo,  &c."  This  charge,  if  It  were  true, 
would  equally  hold  againft  the  Scriptures,  which  certainly  reprefent  the  Hea- 
thens as  polytheifls,  as  againft  the  Chriftian  Pricfts.  But  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  Heathen  polytheifm  than  this  gentleman  would  make  us  believe, 
may  be  proved  with  the  cleared  evidence,  and  has  been  fufficiently  fliewn  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  Nor  is  any  gi-eat  flrefs  to  be  laid  upon  a  few  paflages  of  fome 
of  the  philofophers,  who  endeavoured  to  put  plaufible  colours  upon  tTie  Tagan  ido- 
latry, efpecially  after  Cluiflianity  had  made  its  public  appearance. 
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he  found  them  not  confiilent  with  reafonj  to  make  them  appear: 
lOj  and  to.  put  a  fenfe  upon  tl>em  w-ljich  (hould,  cover  their  ab-. 
furdity.  And  indeed  he,  has  given  feveral  fpecimens  of  this  way- 
of  interpretation  in  that  work,  though  many  of  his  allegorical  ex- 
plications, are.  flrangely  forced  and  unnatural.  He  fuppofes- here 
that  without  the  guidance,  of  philofophy  jd^e  people  woul(i,  not 
rightly  underftand  the  facred -rites..  But;  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  people:  confulted ,  t4ie- philofophers  about  their  deities,  or  the 
worlhip  they  rendered  to  them.  They  had  always  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  worfliip  thofe  as  fo  many  different  deities,  whom  fome  of 
the  philofophers  reprefented  as  only  different  names  of  one  God, 
and  they  paid  little  regard  to  thofe  philofophical  interpretations, 
which  had  no  effeft  on  the  public  worfliip.  And  indeed  if  they 
had  hearkened  to  the  philofophers,  it  would  not  have  much 
mended  the  matter ;  fince  it  has  been  fhcwn-  that  .the  moft  emi- 
nent of  them,  inftead  of  reclaiming  the  people  from  their  idolatry 
and  fuperftition,  rather  encouraged  them  in  it,  and  .by  deifying  the 
things  of  nature,  opened  a  way  to  the  mofl  grofs  and  extenfive  ido- 
latry. The  manner  in  which  Plutarch  concludes  this  paffage  be- 
trays a  confcioufnefs,  that  after  all  his  attempts  to  give  a  plaufible 
account  of  the  Heathen  theology,  there  was  great  danger  of  its 
precipitating  men  either  into  an  extravagant  fuperftition,  or  into 
atheifm. 

I  readily  own  that  at  the  time  when  Maximus  Tyrius,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Apuleius  wrote,  who  all  talk  in  the  fame  flrain,  the 
unity  of  God  was  far  more  generally  known  and  acknowledged 
among  the  Pagan  nations  than  before.    But  this  was  not  owing  to 

the 
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the  reafoning  of  the  philofophers,  but  to  the  light  of  Chriilianity, 
which  then  became  generally  difFufed ;  and  for  which  the  JewiOi 
revelation  had  prepared  the  way.  Juftin  Martyr,  who  lived  nearly 
about  the  fame  time  with  thofe  philofophers  I  have  mentioned,  de- 
clares that  "  there  was  no  part  of  mankind,  whether  Greeks  or 
"  Barbarians,  or  by  whatfoever  name  they  are  called,  where  praifes 
*'  and  thankfgivings  were  not  ofFerred  to  the  Father  and  Maker  of 
"  the  univerfe,  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jefus  (/^)."  Suppofing 
the  manner  of  expreffion  to  be  hyperbolical,  yet  it  fliews  that  it 
was  well  known  that  Chriftianity  had  then  produced  great  effeils, 
in  fpreading  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  the  nations, 
even  among  the  remote  and  barbarous. 

In  the  preceding  agesof  Paganifm  the'dodlrine  of  the  unity  was 
a  fecret  only  committed  to  a  i(t\w,  who  did  not  publiih  it  to  the 
people.  This  appears  from  the  teftimonies  produced  even  by  thofc 
learned  authors  themfelves,  who  want  to  make  it  pafs  for  the  ge- 
neral doftrine  of  the  Pagan  world.  For  they  either  fuppofe  it  to 
have  been  taught  in  the  myfteries  which  were  celebrated  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  or  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  arcane  theology  of  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Perfians,  &c. 

As  to  the  myfleries,  if,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Mofes  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  the  dodlrine  of  the  one 
Supreme  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  was  taught 
tliere,  it  was  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  greater  myfteries,  zo\x\- 

(b)  Dial.  cumTiyph.  Oper.  p.  345,  C.  Paris  1636. 
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municated  under  the  mofl:  tremendous  feal  of  fecrecy  to  fiich  only 
of  the  initiated  as  were  fit  to  be  intruded  with  the  fecret,  and  who 
were  under  the  moft  folemn  obligations  not  to  reveal  it.  And 
can  it  with  any  confiftency  be  fuppofed,  that  this  would  have  been 
referved  for  the  myfteries  as  a  profound  fecret  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  reveal,  if  it  was  a  thing  which  the  people  in  general 
were  acquainted  with  before,  and  which  was  an  article  of  the  com- 
mon received  religion  ?  But  in  juflice  to  the  learned  author  laft 
referred  to  it  mull:  be  owned,  that  he  is  not  chargeable  with  this 
inconfiftency.  He  fays,  "  the  knowledge  of  God  was  commu- 
"  nicated  to  a  few  feledl  Gentiles  in  the  myfteries  celebrated  infe- 
"  cret  (<:)."  That  "  they  fhut  up  the  glory  of  God  in  their  my- 
"  fteries,  from  a  falfe  notion,  that  the  vulgar  knowledge  of  God 
"  would  be  injurious  to  fociety:"  and  he  adds,  that  "  in  the 
*'  open  worfhip  of  Paganifm,  either  public  or  particular,  the  crea- 
*'  ture  was  the  fole  objed:  of  adoration  (i/)."^ 

The  learned  Dr.  Sykes,  who  feems  very  defirous  to  make  the 
doilrine  of  the  unity  and  perfedions  of  the  Deity  pafs  for  the  uni- 
verfal  dodlrine  of  the  Pagans,  and  which  they  derived  not  from 
revelation  or  tradition,  but  from  the  mere  light  of  nature,  yet  is 
obliged  to  make  acknowledgments  which  are  no  way  favourable 
to  his  fcheme.  He  fays,  that  "  the  myfteries  among  the  Hea- 
"  thens  were  of  that  kind  as  to  let  them  right  in  many  parts  of 
"  their  theology :    but  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  get 


(r)  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  166.  4th.  Edit. 
(d)  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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"  admiffion  to  thofe  who  could  or  would  fet  them  right :  and 
"  that  it  is  very  plain,  that  their  beft  and  wifeft  men  travelled 
"  from  Greece  into  Egypt,  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  the  unity 
,'.?.  of  God,  and  the  like  important  truths  ((')."  And  this  furely 
they  would  not  have  done,  if  it  had  been  a  dodrine  commonly 
known  among  the  people  by  the  mere  liglit  of  nature.  The  fame 
ingenious  writer  having  faid,  that  "  the  Egyptians  did  teach  one 
"  only  Supreme  IVIind,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  a!!,"  obferves, 
that  "  this  was  a  part  of  the  fecrct  theology  of  the  Egyptians, 
"  which  was  imparted  only  to  their  kings  and  priefts;  and  that 
**  Pythagoras  was  at  fo  much  pains  as  to  be  circumcifcd,  and  had 
"  the  king's  letters  to  the  priefts,  in  order  to  his  getting  acquaint- 
"  ed  with  their  theology  (/')."  And  he  there  farther  obferves, 
that  "  the  grand  fecret  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  was  alfo 
"  this.  That  there  is  one  God,  the  Supreme  Governor  of  all." 
And  every  one  knows  how  careful  Pythagoras  and  his  followers 
were  to  keep  the  fecrets  of  their  philofophy  concealed  from  the 
people :  nor  were  they  communicated  even  to  their  own  difciples, 
till  after  a  long  and  difficult  preparation.  He  ajfo  fuppofes,  that 
Plato  had  his  notions  of  God  from  Egypt  {g).  And  this  philofo- 
pher,  in  conformity  to  the  Egyptian  maxims,  looked  upon  it  to  be 
a  dangerous  thing  to  declare  it  openly  to  the  people.  It  is  eafy  to- 
fee  that  thefe  fuppofitions  are  not  very  confiftent  with  the  hypo- 

[e]  Connexion  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  383. 
(/)  Ibid.  p.  475. 
ig)  Ibid.  p.  480.  494. 
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thefis,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  his  perfedlions 
and  providence,  was  the  common  dodlrine  of  the  Pagan  world. 

The  eminent  Dr.  Cudworth  frequently  obferves,  that  "  from 
"  the  antient  Egyptian  theology  the  Greekifli  and  European  is 
*'  derived."  And  he  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  tofhew,  that 
"  the  Egyptians  had  among  them  an  acknowledgment  of  one  fu- 
*'  preme  univerfal  numen."  This  is  the  fubjed:  of  the  i8th  fec- 
tion  of  the  4th  chapter  of  his  Intelledlual  Syflem  :  though  I  muft 
confefs,  if  this  be  underftood  of  the  one  true  God,  the  proofs  that 
are  brought  for  it  throughout  that  long  fedlion,  which  takes  up 
near  fifty  pages,  do  not  feem  to  me  to  be  fatisfadlory.  He  him- 
felf  aflerts,  and  it  appears  to  be  fo  from  the  teftimonies  produced 
by  him,  that  "  as  well  according  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Egyptians, 
"  the  firft  or  fupreme  God,  and  the  to  ttxv  or  the  univerfe,  were 
"  really  the  fame  thing  (/')."  But  if  it  fhould  be  granted,  that  the 
Egyptian  wife  men  had  right  notions  of  the  one  Supreme  God, 
the  Dodior  himfelf  reprefents  this  as  a  part  of  their  arcane  theology, 
which  was  imparted  to  a  very  few,  and  carefully  concealed  from . 
the  people. 

.1  think  enough  has  been  faid  to  fhew,  that  there  is  no  fuf- 
ficient  ground  for  what  this  learned  writer  aflerts,  That  according 
to  the  received  theology  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  not  only 
the  philofophers  and  wife  men,  but  even  the  vulgar  Pagans,  ac- 
knowledged the  one  fupreme  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 

ih)  Intel.  Syft.  p.  345. 
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tlie  lame  whom  we  adore,  and  dircded  their  worHiip  to  him 
under  the  narne  of  Jupiter.     And  indeed  there  are  ieveral  paflages 
in  his.beok  not  very- con fiftent  with  this  fcheme.    He  diftinguirties 
the  vulgar  theology  of  the  Pagans,   under  which  he  compreliends 
both  the  poetical  or  mythical^  and  the  civil  or  political  theology, 
from  the  natural  znd  true  theology  (/).     And  he  feems  to  confine 
what  he  fays  of  the  worfliipping  tl^e  one  true  God  under  different 
names  and  titles  to  thofe  whom  he  ■  calls  the  "  more  intelligent 
"  Pagans  {k)."     Who  thefe  are  he  does  not  diftindtly  inform  us,, 
but  probably  he  intends  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  generality  of 
the  vulgar.     And   it  appears  from  feveral  paffages  which  have 
been  produced  from  him  in  the  courfc  of  this  work,  That  even " 
the  moft  learned  among  the  Pagans  were  for  the  mod  part  greatly 
deficient  and  wrong  in  their  notions  of  the  one  Supreme  God : 
that  all  of  them  in  general  were  world- worfhippers,  and  wor- 
Ihipped  the  feveral  parts  of  this  material  fyftem,  which  they  look- 
ed upon  to  be  animated,  as  parts  and  members  of  the  Divinity : 
that  the  moft  refined  of  them  agreed  in  thefe  two  things,  the 
breaking  and  crumbling  the  one  fimple  Deity,  and  multiplying 
it  into  many  gods :    and  then  in  theologizing  the  whole  world, 
and  deifying    the   natures   of  things,    accidents,    and  inanimate 
bodies  (/)  :    that  the  people  by  Jupiter,  the  chief  of  their  deities, 
generally  underftood  the  Jupiter  of  the  poets  and  mythologifls : 
and  that  there  was  a  perpetual  jumble  or  mixture  of  herology,  or 

(j)  Intel.  Syft.  p.  477. 

{,k)  Ibid.  p.  265. 

(/)  Ibid.  p.  532,  533. 
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the  hiilory  of  their  liero  gods,  and  phyfiology,  along  with  their 
theology  :  that  their  public  political  worihip  had  an  appearance 
of  a  plurality  of  diftinft  independent  divinities,  and  that  the 
people  regarded  and  worfliipped  them  as  fuch  :  and  that  they 
were  generally  ftrangers  to  what  he  calls  the  recondite  theology 
of  the  Pagans,  viz.  that  the  one  God  was  worshipped  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  manifeftations.  Thefe  concefTions,  and  others 
of  the  like  kind,  which  this  learned  author  is  frequently  obliged 
to  make,  do  in  reality  overthrow  the  hypothefis  which  he  takes 
fo  much  pains  to  eftablifh. 


CHAP. 
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Afccond  general  reflexion.  The  corruption  of  religion  in  the  Hea- 
then world  is  710  jujl  objeSlion  againjl  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
Divine  Providence.  God  did  not  leave  himfelf  without  witnefi 
amongfi  them.  They  had  for  a  long  time  fame  remains  of  antient 
tradition  originally  derived  from  Revelation.  Befides  which,  they 
had  the  /landing  evidences  of  a  Deity  in  his  wonderful  works.  The 
Jewifi  Revelation  was  originally  defigned  to  give  a  check  to  the 
growing  idolatry^  and  had  a  tendency  to  fpread  the  knowledge  and 
worfiip  of  the  one  true  God  among  the  nations  :  and  it  aSlually  had 
that  effea  in  many  injlances.  If  the  generality  of  the  Pagans 
made  no  ufe  of  thefe  advantages,  but  ftill  per fijled  in  their  idola- 

^  try  and  poly theifm,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  charged  upon  God,  but 
upon  themfelves. 

TH  E  reprefentation  which  hath  been  made  of  the  ftate  of 
the  Heathen  world  may  poflibly  give  occafion  to  the  ene- 
mies of  all  religion,  to  arraign  the  wifdom,  the  righteoufnefs,  and 
goodnefs  of  Divine  Providence.  It  may  feem  fcarce  reconcilable 
to  the  moral  adminiftration  of  God,  fuppofing  him  to  concern 
himfelf  about  mankind,  to  leave  all  nations  in  general  to  continue 
for  many  ages  in  fuch  a  deplorable  ftate  of  darknefs,  fuperftition, 
and  idolatry,  without  affording  them  any  means  to  guard  againft 
it,  or  recover  them  from  it.  And  if  this  were  really  the  Q-xi'Z,  it 
might  feem  to  furnifh  a  ftrong  objedlion  againft  Providence  :  but 
^01.  I.  K  k  k  I  fliall 
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I  fliall  now  proceed  to  fliew  that  this  is  far  from  being  a  juft  and 
fair  account  of  this  matter. 


It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  God  gave  a  fufficient  Reve- 
lation of  himfelf  and  of  his  will  to  the  firft  parents  and  anceilors 
of  the  human  race,  before  and  after  the  flood,  to  be  by  them 
tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity  :  that  befides  the  general  revelations 
made  to  Adam  and  Noah,  and  which  through  them  were  pro- 
mulgated to  the  whole  human  race,  God  was  pleafed  from  time 
to  time  in  thofe  early  ages  to  make  particular  difcoveries  of  him- 
felf to  particular  perfons  in  different  countries,  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  preferve  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  of  his  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  Worfl^ip  due  to  him  :  that  conliderable  remains 
of  the  antient  primitive  religion  and  traditions  continued  for  fome 
time  among  the  nations,  and  which  they  were  under  the  flrongefi: 
obligations  to  maintain  in  their  purity  :  and  that  the  {landing 
evidences  of  a  Deity  in  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence, 
concurred  to  give  an  additional  weight  to  thofe  traditions  concern- 
ing the  one  true  God,  the  great  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
For  though  it  has  been  matter  of  controverfy,  whether  men  that 
had  not  heard  of  a  Deity,  could,  if  left  to  themfelves  without  in- 
flrudlion,  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God 
merely  by  the  unaffifted  force  of  their  own  reafon  ;  yet  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  that  when  once  the  idea  of  God  has  been 
known  and  communicated,  the  confideration  of  his  wonderful 
works  has  a  manifeft  tendency,  if  duly  improved,  to  preferve  that 
idea,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  common  reafon  of  mankind.  In  this 
refpeft  God  never  left  himfelf  without  witnefs  in  any  age  or  nation 
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of  the  world.  Taking  all  this  together.,  it  cannot  be  dotiied,  that 
enough  was  done  on  God's  part  in  his  difpenfations  towards  the 
human  race  to  keep  up  a  fenfe  of  the  Deity,  and  the  knowledge 
and  pradlice  of  religion  in  the  world.  And  if  he  had  done  no 
more  in  an  extraordinary  way,  but  had  after  this  left  men  wholly 
to  the  light  of  nature  and  reafon,  ftrengthened  with  thofe  tradi- 
tionary helps  which  were  originally  owing  to  Divine  Revelation, 
none  could  have  reafonably  found  fault. 

It  was  in  Chaldea,  Canaan,  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  that  the  great  corruption  firft  began  ;  or  at  leaf):  thefe 
were  the  places  where  it  made  the  moft  confiderable  progrcfs, 
and  from  whence  it  feems  to  have  been  derived  to  other  nations. 
And  accordingly  it  pleafed  God  in  his  wife  and  good  Providence 
to  take  proper  methods  for  putting  an  early  check  to  the  growing 
corruption  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world'  where  it  chiefly  prevailed. 
To  this  purpofe  he  called  Abraham,  and  made  extraordinary  dif- 
coveries  of  his  will  to  him,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  eminence, 
and  an  illuftrious  example  of  faith  and  piety.  The  fame  of  his 
wifdom  and  virtue  has  fpread  far  and  wide  among  the  nations,  as 
appears  from  the  teftimonies  of  Berofus,  Hecatsus,  and  Nicholaus 
Damafcenus,  cited  by  Jofephus,  as  alfo  from  what  is  faid  of  him 
by  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  and  others, 
whofe  teftimonies  may  be  (ccn  in  Eufebius  {n).  And  his  name 
is  mentioned  with  honour  all  over  the  eaft  to  this  day.  He  fo- 
journed  in  Chaldea,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Canaan,  where  alfo  lived  that 

{71)  Praep.  Evangel,  lib.  Lx.  cap.  \6,  17,  18,  19. 
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eminent  perfon  Melchlfedek,  and  others,  among  whom  the  patri- 
archal religion  was  flill  preferved.  Abraham  appears,  by  the  ac- 
count given  of  him,  to  have  been  very  careful  to  inllrudl  his 
houfliold,  which  was  very  numerous,  in  the  true  religion.  Gen. 
xviii.  ic}.  And  from  him,  by  Hagar  and  Keturah,  proceeded 
many  and  great  nations,  among  whom  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
fliip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  religion  in  its  main  fundamental 
articles,  feems  to  have  continued  for  fome  ages.  This  may  be 
gathered  from  feveral  paflages  in  the  book  of  Job.  And  the  fame 
might  probably  appear  concerning  fome  other  nations,  if  we  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  antient  hiftory  of  mankind.  But  par- 
ticularly care  was  taken  to  preferve  the  true  religion  in  the  line 
by  Ifaac,  the  heir  of  Abraham's  faith  and  of  the  promifes,  from 
whom  came  Elau  and  Jacob  and  their  numerous  defcendants. 
The  advancement  of  Jofeph  in  Egypt  by  an  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence, and  the  fettling  of  Jacob  and  his  family  there,  which  foon 
grew  up  into  a  nation,  and  among  fome  of  whom  at  leaft  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  ftill  in  fome  meafure  maintained, 
ought  to  have  had  a  good  effedt  upon  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  probable,  that  there  were  for  a  long  time  particular  perfons 
among  the  nations,  who  were  not  as  yet  infe<fted  with  the  com- 
mon idolatry.  But  their  authority  and  influence  was  of  fmall 
weight,  and  little  regarded.  It  pleafed  God  therefore  in  his  great 
wlldom  and  goodnefs  towards  mankind,  as  a  farther  prefervative 
againft  the  fpreading  idolatry,  which  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
univerfal,  to  make  difcoveries  of  his  will  not  merely  to  a  few  par- 
ticular perfonSj  but  to  a  whole  nation  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe. 
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'  By  an  extraordinary  divine  intei-pofition,  a  conftitution  of  a  pecu- 
^uliar  kind  was  eftabliHied,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which 
was,  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  and  of  him  only.     And  to  give  weight  to  this  conllitu- 
tion,  which  was  fo  different  from  thofe  eftabliihed  by  the  legillators 
in  o'ther  countries,  who  made  idolatry  and  polytheifm  the  balls  of 
their  feveral  polities,  its  divine  authority  was  confirmed  by  the 
moft  iUuftrious  attcftations,  and  by  a  feries  of  wonderful  ads, 
which  exhibited  the  moft  amazing  difplays  of  his  unequalled 
power  and  glory.     Such  was  the  Mofaic  conftitution  ;  which  was 
introduced  with  a   glorious    triumph   over  idol  deities   even    in 
Egypt  the  principal  feat  of  idolatry,  and  was  attended  with  fuch. 
ciJ'cumftances,  as  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken  and  engage  the 
attention  of  mankind.     The  people  among  whom  this  conftitution 
and  polity  was  ereded,  were  not  placed  in  a  remote  and  oblcure 
corner  of  the  earth,  but  in  fjch  a  fituation  as  was  admirably  fitted 
for  diffufing  the  knowledge  of  their  religion  and  laws.     They 
were  'placed  in  the  center  of  the  then  known  world,  between 
Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria,  Chaldea,  and  Af- 
fyria  on  the  other,  among  whom  the  firft  great  kingdoms  were- 
erefted,  and  from  whence  knowledge  and  learning  feems  to  have 
been  derived  to  the  weftern  nations.     And  they  were  alfo  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  the  greateft  emporiums  in  the 
world,  from  whence  fliips  went  to  all  parts,  and  who  planted 
colonies  in  the  moft  diftant  countries.     Nor  were  the  Ifraelites 
themfelves  a  very  fmall  and  contemptible  people.     Confidering 
the  amazing  multiplication  of  their  nation,  they  bore  no  very  ia- 
■confiderable  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  reft  of  mankind  ia 
_  thofe- 
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thofe  ages  of  the  world  {0).  And  their  peculiar  polity,  together 
with  the  extraordinary  afts  of  the  Divine  Providence  towards  them, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  put  the  neighbouring  people  upon 
making  an  enquiry  into  their  religion  and  laws,  which  would  be 
apt  to  lead  them  to  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one 
true  Gdd,  and  to  difcover  to  them  the  folly  and  unreafonablenefs 
of  their  own  fuperftition  and  idolatry.  And  that  this  was  really 
part  of  the  defign  which  the  Divine  Wifdom  had  in  view  in  hrs 
difpenfations  towards  the  people  of  Ifrael,  appeareth  from  feveral 
exprefs  paflages  of  Scripture  [p).  Their  laws  indeed  were  fo  con- 
trived as  to  keep  them  diftindl  from  other  people,  and  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  wife  ends  they  fhould  be  fo ;  but  they  were  ready  to 
receive  among  them  thofe  of  other  nations,  who  were  willing  to 
forfake  idolatry,  and  to  worfhip  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  univerfe,  and  him  only.  In  the  mofl:  flourifliing  times  of 
their  flate,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  they 
had  an  extenfive  dominion  and  correfpondence.  And  afterwards 
they  had  frequent  intercourfe  with  Egypt,  Syria,  AfTyria,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Perfia.  And  if  we  confider  what  is  related  concerning 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  as  well  as  the 
memorable  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  Darius 
the  Mede,  Cyrus,  Darius  Hyfi:afpes,  and  Artaxerxes,  kings  of  Per- 
iia,  the  greateft  monarchs  then  upon  earth,  and  who  publiflied  to 

{0)  See  concerning  this  the  Poflfcrlpt  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Scripture  vindicated, 
part  2d.  p.  138,   139. 

(/)  See  particularly  Exod.  vii.  15.  ix.    16.  xiv.  4.     Numb.   xlv.    13,    14.  21. 
Deut.  iv.  6.     I  Kings  viii.  41,  42,  43.     Pfal.  xxi.   27.  l.Kvii.  2,   3.  Ixviii.   2(7, 
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the  world  the  veneration  they  had  for  the  God  whom  the  Ifraelites 
adored,  as  the  great  Lord  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added 
the  eminent  advancement  of  Daniel,  and  his  three  companions, 
who  were  zealous  adorers  of  the  Deity,  in  oppofition  to  all  idola- 
try ;  and  afterwards  the  great  power  and  authority  of  Efther  and 
Mordecai,  and  the  fpecial  favour  fliewn  to  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  king  Ahafuerus,  when  we  are  told,  that  "  many  of  the  people 
"  of  the  land  became  Jews  :  "  if  we  conlider  thefe  things,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  fame  of  their  laws,  and  of  the  remarkable 
interpofitions  of  Divine  Providence  in  their  favour,  whilft  they 
continued  in  the  obfervation  of  thofe  lav/s,  as  well  as  of  the 
calamities  which  had  befallen  them  when  they  fell  off  fi-om  their 
law  to  the  worfliip  of  idol  deities,  was  diffufcd  far  and  wide 
among  the  nations.  And  this  might  contribute  in  more  inftances 
than  is  commonly  imagined  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God,-  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  and  to  give  fome 
check  to  the  prevailing  idolatry. 

I  am  fenfible  that  there  are  many  who  are  very  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Gentiles,  or  any  of  their  great  and  wife  men,, 
received  any  advantage  from  the  Jews  with  refpedt  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  {q).     And  for  this  purpofe  they  repre- 

fent 

{q)  It  Is  a  thing  well  known  that  many  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
church  infifVed  upon  it,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  learning  and  knowledge- 
from  the  Hebrews.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  fome  of  thofe  good  men  car- 
ried this  too  far,  and  were  read}'  to  catch  at  any  thing  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
philufophers  and  poets,  which  feemed  to  bear  even  the  moil:  diflant  refemblance  to 
what  might  be  found  in  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets.  In  oppofition  to' 
this  fome  of  the  moderns  have  gone  into  the  contrary  extreme.     An  ingenious  and' 
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feat  them  as  the  moft  defpicable  people  upon  earth,  and  for  whom 
all  other  nations  had  the  utmofl  contempt  and  averfion.  That 
the  populace  hated  and  defpifed  them  and  their  religion,  and  that 

many 

learned  writer,  whom  I  have  had  occafioii  to  mention  before,  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  examine  and  expofe  the  inftances  produced  by  the  Fathers  in  iupport  of 
their  hypothefis  *.      But  fuppofing  thofe  inftances  to  have   been   wrong  chofen 
(tliough  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  proved  that  they  are  all  fo)  it  would  only  {hew 
that  they  were  miftaken  in  thofe  particular  inftances,  but  not  that  the  notion  itfelf 
is  abfurd  and  falfe.     He  readily  allows,  and  even  afterts,  that   the  Greek  philofo- 
phers  learned  many  things  from  the   Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  but  will  by  no 
means  grant  they  learned  any  thing  from  the  Hebrews.    Yet  he  hlmfclf  obferves,  that 
"  it  is  certain   Mofes  lived  long  befor-e  any  of  the  Greek   philofophers ;  that  the 
"  firft  good  things  any  of  tliem  have  faid  about  God,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
"  &c.  w-ere  faid  by  Mofes,  and  the  prophets,   and  were  faid   before  any  of  their 
"  philofophers  pretended  to  advance  fuch  notions  f."  He  adds  indeed  tliat  "  Egypt 
'■  tau"ht  this  principle  as  well  as  Judea,  and  fo  did  the  Magians."     But  we  have 
no  authentic  monuments  to  aflure  us  of  the  antient  theology  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Magians,  as  we  have  concerning  that  of  the  Hebrews.     Since  therefore  the  Greeks, 
by  his  own  acknowledgment,  travelled  into  the  Eaft  "  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of 
"  the  Unity,   and  the  like  important  truths  of  natural  religion  t,"  what  reafoa 
can  be  ailigned  why  the  Jews  alone  of  all  the  eaftern  nations  fliould  be  excluded, 
when  we  have  much  greater  certainty  that  they  taught   thefe  articles  long  before 
the  Greek  philofophers  flouriftied,  than  we  have  concerning  any  of  the  other  na- 
tions to  which  they  travelled  for  knowledge  ?  It  is  generally  agreed  among  the  an- 
tients  that  Pythagoras  travelled   into  Egypt ;  and  the  fime  writers   who  inform  us 
of  this,  do  alfo  acquaint  us  that  he  went  into  Phoenicia  and  Babylon,  and  continued 
there  feveral  years ;  and  at  Babylon  the  Jews  were  at  that  time  well  known.     And 
Porphyry  in   his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  as  cited  by  our  learned  author  himfelf,  ex- 
preily  fays,  that  he  not  only  travelled  among  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians,  but  alfo 
went  to  the  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans  in  order  to  acquire  learning.     The  fame  may 
well  be  fuppofed  concerning  Plato,  who  imitated  Pythagoras  in  his  travels.     The 
ijoftor  indeed  objects,  that  there  was  no  tranftation  of  the  Jewilli  Scriptures  into 
Greek,  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  or  even  as  the  time  of  Plato  :  but  this 
does  not  hinder,  but  that  they  might  have  opportunities  of  converfing  with  fome 
of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  Ph<paicia,  or  Cbaldca.     The  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  language 

*   D;.  Sjkes's  Principles  ami  Cor.:ieiio:i  of  Naturil  and  Rsve^Ied  R.''igior,  p.  440,  et   feo.  -f  Itid. 
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many  of  the  philofophers  afFedled  to  do  fo  too,  is  very  true ;  but 
that  this  was  not  univerfally  the  cafe  admits  ofa  clear  proof.  Any 
man  will  be  convinced  of  this  that  impartially  confiders  the  tefti- 
monies  produced  by  Eufebius  from  Heathen  authors  in  the  ninth 
book  of  his  Evangelical  Preparation.  Theophraflus,  as  cited  bv 
Porphyry,  reprefents  the  Jews  as  a  nation  or  generation  of  philo- 
fophers, "  (piAoo-o^o)  TO  yivQi  oVrss/'sand  who  were  wont  toconverfe 
with  one  anotherconcerning  the  IDivinity,  M  Tg-goi  ^  S^/«,"  to  whom 
they  offered  up  their  prayers  and  vows  (r).  Hecataeus  of  Abdera, 
who  was  not  only  a  philolopher,  but  a  man  well  verfed  in  affairs, 
gives  an  advantageous  account  of  the  Jews,  asjofephus  hasflievvn 
in  his  firft  book  againfl  Apion.  And  Origen  fays,  that  this  Hecataeus 
in  his  Hiflory  of  the  Jews,  which  was  extant  in  his  time,  expreffes 


was  alfo  foreign  both  to  Pytliagoras  and  Phuo,  -and  5'et  tlie  doftpr  fuppofes,  that 
they  took  from  them,  feveral  of  their  notions  and  principles  :  fo  it  might  be  with 
regard  to  the  Jews,  among  whom  the  Phoenician,  Chaldee,  or  Syriac  language 
was  then  in  common  ufe.  In  Plato's- time  there  were  no  dou"bt  many  of  the  Jews 
that  underftood  Greek  ;  and  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  fettled  in  the  Lefler 
Afia,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft:.  I  fee  therefore  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing 
with  Juftin  Martyr,  and  others  of  the  fathers,  though  Dr.  Sykes  blames  them  for 
it,  that  Plato  might  borrow  fome  of  his  fublime  notions  concerning  God  from  the 
the  Jews,  or  at  l^art:  from  thofe  that  had  them  from  the  Jews  ;  which  might  have 
been  the  cafe  of  fdme  of  the  Egyptians  themfelves.  For  it  appears  itbra.  fhe  exprefs 
teftimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  high  j^eneration  for  Mofes.  "  The 
"  man  Mofes  was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fight  of  Pharaoh's  fcr- 
"  vants,  and  in  the  fight  of  the  pfeople.'"  Exod.'xl'.'3.  ^"d  confidering  the  inter- 
courfe  that  was  carried  on  from  time  to  time  between  Egypt  and  J 11  dea,  both  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards,  it  is  not  improbable  that  fome  of  their  wife 
men  might  defire  to  have  accefs  to  the  Jewifli  law,  and  to  fome  of  their  writings, 
fo  far  at  leaft  as  tolearn  fome  tilings  from  tirem,  of  which  they  made  their  own  ufe, 
though  they  did  not  think  proper  to  acknowledge  it. 

{r)  Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  lib.  i.     Eufeb.  Prsspar. 'Evangel,  lib.  ix.  cap.  2. 
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his  admiration  of  the  wifdom  of  tliat  nation  {s).  Megafthenes,  in 
a  palfage  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  ranks  thofe  "  that  are 
'<  called  Jews  in  Syria"  with  the  "  Brachmans  in  India,"  who 
were  of  tlie  higheft  reputation  for  wifdbm  among  the  Pagans,  and 
reprefents  them  as  having  taught  the  fame  things  with  the  Greek 
philofophers  [t).  By  comparing  this  with  what  Strabo  tells  us  from 
Megafthenes,  it  appears  that  the  things  here  referred  to  are  fuch 
as  thefe;  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  and  Ihall  have  an  end',- 
that  God  made  and  governs  it,  and.  pervades  the  whole,  and  that 
the  earth  was  made  out  of  a  watry  mafs  [u).-  And  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Greek  philofophers  travelled  into  the  Eaft  for 
knowledge,  the  Jews  rhay  well  be  reckoned  among  thofe  from 
whom  they  derived  thefe  principles.  In  like  manner  Numenius, 
a  famous  Pythagorean  philofopher,  in  his  book  tuioi  TaycSvi  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  cToViw-ara,  the  dodirines  and  inftitutes,  in  ufe  among  the 
moft  celebrated  nations,  mentions  the  Jews  along  with  the  Brach- 
mans, the  Magi,  and  the  Egyptians.  And  Origen  informs  us  con- 
cerning the  fame  Numenius,  w^ho,  he  fays,  was  a  perfon  of  greats- 
learning,  that  he  reckons  the  Jews  among  the  nations  which  be-^" 
lieve  God  to  be  incorporeal ;  and  that  he  was  not  afhamed  to  make 
ufe  of  the  words  of  their  prophets,  and  to  interpret  their  figurative 
ways  of  expreffion  (x).  Artapanus  wrote  a  book  concerning  the 
Jews,  quoted  by  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  large  extradls  of  which  are 
preferved  by  Eufebius ;   and  though  his  account  is  mixed  with* 

(j)  Origen  contra  Celf.  lib.  i.  p.  13.  and  Spenfer's  notes  upon  it. 

{t)  Ap.  Eufeb.  ubi  fupra,  lib.  ix.  cap.  6. 

(«)  Strabo,  lib.  xv,  p.  1040.  A.  Amitel. 

Origen  c{x)  ontra  Celf.  lib.  1.  p.  1 3* 
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fables,  'it  ferves  to  flievv  the  high  opinion  the  Heathens  themfeives 
entertained  of  Mofes.  Among  other  things  he  fays  of  him,  that 
he  delivered  every  thing  ufeful  to  mankind  j  that  the  Egyptian 
prieils  counted  him  worthy  of  divine  honour,  and  attributed  to 
him  the  invention  of  philofophy,  and  called  him  Hermes  or  Mer- 
cury [y).  Eupolemus  calls  him  the  firfl:  wife  man,  "  top  -uTpMrov 
*'  (To(pov  {z)y  And  Strabo  in  his  account  of  tlie  Jews  fpeaks  very 
honourably  of  Mofes  as  having  entertained  nobler  notions  of  the 
Divinity  than  the  Egyptians,  or  Libyans,  or  Greeks.  He  makes 
the  caufe  of  his  forfaking  Egypt  to  be  his  being  diilatisfied  with  the 
notions  and  worfhip  of  the  Deity  which  obtained  there:  and  that 
many  good  men,  and  who  honoured  the  Deity,  "  tctoAAo)  riy.Mvrec- 
"  TO  Srei'ov"  accompanied  him.  And  that  thofe  who  fucceeded 
him  continued  for  fome  time  to  be  workers  of  righteoufnefs,  and 
to  be  truly  pious  worfhippers  of  God,  "  S'tx.MOTr^a.y^vTSi  k^  3-go<rg- 
*'  Sg/s  wi  aKnbw  ovrei  (/?)."  In  like  manner  Juftin  out  of  Trogus 
Pompeius  praiies  the  antient  Jews  for  their  juftice  joined  with  re- 
ligion. "  Juftitia  rcligione  pern^ixta."  That  great  man  Varrb 
plainly  fignifies  that  he  thought  the  Jews  were  in  the  right  ia 
worjGbipping  one  God,  and  without  an  image.  He  gives  it  indeed 
as  his  opinion,  that  they  worlhipped  Jupiter,  only  they  called  him 
by  another  name :  where  by  Jupiter  he  means  the  highefl  God 
in  the  philofophical  fenfe,  which  according  to  him  was  the  foul 
of  the  world.     St.  A,uftin,.  who  mentions  this  pallage  of  Varro, 

{y)  Apud  Eufeb.  ubi  fupra,  lib.  ix.  cap.  27. 
(z)  Ibid.,  cap,  26. 

(a)  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  1 104.  .( 
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reprefents  him  as  not  knowing  what  he  faidvvhen  he  fpoke  thus, 
but  that  this  however  might  be  concluded  from  it,  that  he  who 
was  the  moft  learned  of  the  Romans  and  ztmh  of  fo  great  know- 
ledge, hereby  gave  teftimony  that  the  God  of  the  prophets,  and 
whom  the  Jews  worfbipped,  w-as  in  his  opinion  the  Supreme  God. 
'<  Ipfe  efldeus. quern  Varro  doiliffimus  Romanorum  Jovem;pu- 
*'■  tat,  :nefciens  quid  loquatur.     Quod  ideo  commemorandum  pu- 
*'  tavi,  quoniam  vir  tants  fcientije,  nee  nullum  iftum  deum  potuit 
*'  exiftimare  nee  vilem..     Hunc  .enim  eum  effe  credidit  quem 
"■  fummum  putavit  Deurn  (».)»"     Porphyry  in  his  firfl:  book  of 
the  Philofophy  of  Oracles  produces!  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  which 
fpeaking  of  thole  who  knew  and  taught  "  the  way  of  the  blefled," 
partie.ulaiiy  mentions  the  "  Egyptians,  Aflyrians,  or  Chaldeans," 
and  the  "  whole  nation  of  the  Hebrews."    In  another  oracle  men-  ■ 
tioned  by  the  fame  au.thor  it  is  faid,  that  the  Chaldeans  and  He- 
brews   "   alone   obtaiined  wifdom,  purely  worfbipping  God  the 
"eternal  or.  felf-oniginate  king,— 'auVc^'^OAw -ara'xTa." ,  Another' 
oracle  is  1  there  .alfo  quoted  in  which  they  ate  called:  '^  aV/^wAwTot  - 
"-=  'E^poiioh  illuftriousor  worthy. to  be  emulated."     Though  little  [ 
ftrefe  isto  belaid  on- the  teftimony  of  Apollo's  oracles,  it  fhews 
the  opinion  which  had  obtained  among  the.  Heathens  therafelves 
of  the  wifdom  and  religion  of  the  Hebrews.     For  if  their  fame- 
had'hot  been  far  fpread  on  this  account,  the  oracle  would' fcarce 
have  defcribed  them  under  that  charaften     To  all  which  may  be' 
added  the  decrees  made  in  their  favour  by  the  Romans  and  other 


(a)  Auguftin.  de  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  xix.  cap.  22.  p.  42S.  compared  with  lib.  iii.  cap.- 
9.  p,  74.  et  lib.  iv.  cap.  31.  p.  87.  ' 
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ftates,  in  which  honourable  mention  is  made  of  them,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  obferve  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms  without  diilurbance. 
Many  of  thefe  are  produced  by  Jofephus  out  of  the  public  records, 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Jewifli  Anti- 
quities.    The  decree  of  the  city  of;  Halicarnaffus  is  particularly  re-' 
markable,  which  is  introduced  by  faying,  "  fince  we  have  ever  a^ 
"  great  regard  to  piety  towards  God  and  holinefs,  we  have  decreed 
"  that  as  many  men  and  women  of  the  Jews  as  are  willing  fo  to 
"  do  may  celebrate  their  Sabbath,  and  perform  their  holyotficesi- 
"  according  to  the  Jewifli  laws,  and  may  have  their  Profeuchai  at- 
"  the  fea  fide,  according  to  the  cullom  of  their  forei^thers  {b)." 

{b)  Ii  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  peculiar  name  of  God, 
■which  was  in  the  highcfl  veneration  among  the  Jews,  and  wheicby  the  one   tiu® 
God  wa^moft  properly  denoted  as  tlie  felf-'exiftent  Bcihg,  was  hot  unknown  to  the 
Gentiles,     Diodorus  Siciilus  tells  us  of  Mofes  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  that  he  de-; 
clared  that  the  God  who  is  called  Ijlio  delivered  his  laws  to  him  *.     Philo  Biblius,- 
the  trandator  of  Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician  hiftory,  calls  him  hum,  where  he  pre-' 
tends  that  Sanchoniathou  received  his  hiftory  from  Jerombaal  the  prieft  of  the  GoA 
liuii,  who  was  near  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  lived  before  the  Trojan  war  \.     Mi- 
crobius  tells  us,  that  the  oracle  of 'the  Clarlan  ApoUo,  being  confiilted  which" of 
the  fedds  it  was  that  was  called  law,  anfwered,  "  callliim  that  is  thehlgheft  of  the. 
"  godsiaai."     Wh^er;;  he  fpealts  of  him   as  the  Supreme  Deity,  though  afterwards 
as  might  be'expeacd  from  the  oracle,   he  applies  it  to  the  fun  %.     It  is  alfo  pro-?- 
bflble  that   the  name  Jovis  and  Jovis  Pater,  which  was  abbreviated  into  Jupiter, 
was  derived  from  Jehov.ui .  and  as  this  name  found  its  way  into  Italy  in  the  mofl^ 
antient  times,  {o  might  the  notion  fignified  by  it  be  alfo  communicated.     And  in- 
deed f<i)me  rem^irkable  traces  of  the  antient  primitive  religion  feem  to  have  conti- 
n«^eid  in  Italy  ir^  Ok  firft  times  of  the  Roman  ibte ;  though  afterwards  this  venerable 
name,  which  was  originally  defigned  to  fignify  the  one   true  God,  became  tranf- • 
fetred  to  the  chief  of  the  idol  deities,  to  whom  the  divine  attributes  and  worHiip,' 
were  alfo  afcribed. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  Bib!ioth.  lib.  i.         f  Apud  Eufib.  Pi.i;p.  Evangd.  Ub.-j.cap.  9,  p.  St.'  A,  B.         J  Macrob,- 
Satuinil.  lib,  i.  cap.  i2. 
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From  tiaefe  feveral  teftimonies,  to  which  others  might  be  added, 
it  appears,  that  notwithflanding  the  popular  prejudices  againft  the 
Jews,  there  were  not  a  few  among  the  Heathens,  that  had  an 
efteem  for  them  and  a  good  opinion  of  their  laws.  And  as  it  was 
well  known,  that  they  worfliipped  one  only  God,  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  it  is  very  probable  that  fome  of  thofe  paffages 
which  are  admired  in  the  Pagan  writers,  fuch  as  that  of  Sophocles 
and  Aratus  above-mentioned,  might  have  been  originally  owing 
to  light  derived  from  the  Hebrews.  Many  of  them,  from  the 
beginning  of  tlie  Perfian  empire,  were  not  only  fcattered  abroad 
through  Perfia,  Babylonia,  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft,  but  were 
feated  in  the  LelTer  Afia.  And  Providence  ordered  it  fo  that  their 
numbers  continually  increafed,  and  their  difperfions  anfwered  a 
valuable  end.  Cicero  fpeaksof  it  as  a  tljing  well  known,  that  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  fend  gold  every  year  from  Italy,  and  all  the 
I?.oman  provinces,  to  their  temple  at  Jerufalem  (c).  The  elder 
Agrippa,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  of  which 
Philo  gives  us  an  account,  tells  hini,  that  both  the  continent  and 
the  moil  remarkable  iflands  were  full  of  Jewifli  colonies ;  and  that 
fcarce  any  country  of  note  could  be  mentioned  in  which  fome  of 
them  had  not  their  refidence  [d).  To  the  fame  purpofe  Agrippa 
the  yotinger,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  Je\vs,  endeavours  to  dilTuade  them 
ftoih  entering  into  a  war  with  the  Romans  from  this  confideration, 
that  they  would  thereby  expofe  their  countrymen  to  ruin  ;  for 
that  there  v.'as  not  a  people  upon  earth  which  had  not  fome  por- 

{c)  Oratio  pro  Flacco.  n.  28. 

{J)  Philo  in  Legat.  ad  Cuium,  Oper.  p.  1031,   1032. 
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tion  of  their  nation  among  them  {e).     The  fame  thing  is  faid  by 
Philo,  who  alfo  affirms,  that  there  were  not  lefs  than  a  million  of 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  (/).     And  Strabo,  as 
cited  by  JofephuSj  faith,  that  "  the  Jews  had  already  gotten  into  all 
"  cities : "  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  a  place  in  the  habitable  earth, 
which  hath  not  admitted  that  tribe  of  men  amongft  them  :    and 
that  many  imitated  their  manner  of  living,  and  made  ufe  of  the 
fame  laws.     He  particularly  obferves,  that  "  a  large  part  of  the 
i,\.  city  of  Alexandria  was  peculiarly  allotted  to  them :  and  that  they 
were  allowed  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  [g).     Seneca  in 
his  book  De  Superftitione,  as  cited  by  St.  Auftin,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  difcovers  a  very  ftrong  prejudice  againft  the  Jews,  and 
blames  their  rites,  efpecially  their  folemnizing  tlie  Sabbath,  as  an 
idle  fuperftition,  yet  fignifies,  that  this  and  other  rites  of  theirs 
prevailed  very  much  among  the  nations.     "  Cum  interim  ufque 
.%  eo  fceleratiffimse  gentis  confuetudo  convaluit,  ut  per  omnes  fere 
"  terras  recepta  fit:    vidi  vidoribus  leges  dederunt  (-6)."   .And 
as  the  Sabbath  was  peculiarly  fet  apart  for  commemorating  the 
o-eation  of  the   world,   and  honouring  the  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  if  the  obfervation  of  the  Jewifli  Sabbath  fpread  among  the 
Gentiles,  this  fliews  that  the  knowledge  and  worfliip  of  the  one 
true-God  was  propagated  aniong  them.     Add  to  all  this,  that  the 
Jewifh  Scriptures  having  been  tranflated  into  Greek,  the  language 

{e)  Jofeph.  de  Bd.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 

(/)  Philo  iaFlac.  Opera,  p,  971. 

(g)  Apud  Jofeph.  Antlq.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  7.  feft.  2. 

(A)  Apyd  AuguA,  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  cap.  11,  p.  124^. 
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then  almofl:  univerfally  underftood,  became  very  generally  dif- 
perfed.  It  cannot  therefore  be  juftly  faid,  that  the  Gentiles  were 
debarred  from  all  benefit  of  Revelation,  fince  befides  the  remains 
of  antient  tradition  flill  preferved  amongft  them,  and  which 
were  originally  owing  to  Divine  Revelation,  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  Heathen  world  had  opportunities,  by  means  of  the  Jews 
difperfed  among  them,  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  and  worlhip 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  difcovering  the  error  and  vanity  of  their 
idolatry  and  polytheifm.  And  that  many  were  by  this  means 
brought  over  from  their  idolatries  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe ; 
both  from  feveral  paffages  in  Jofephus,  and  from  the  numbers  of 
devout  Gentiles  in  many  cities  of  note,  when  Chriftianity  was  firft 
publifhed  :  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  Ads  of  the 
Apoftles.  And  if  the  main  body  of  the  Pagans  in  every  nation, 
and  even  their  wife  men  and  philofophers,  ftill  continued  obfti- 
nately  to  adhere  to  the  antient  popular  fuperftition  and  idolatry, 
and  inftead  of  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the  advantages  hereby  given 
them,  either  defpifed  the  Jews  as  unworthy  of  their  notice,  and 
re'iedted  their  religion  at  once  without  examination  and  enquiry, 
or  hated  them  for  having  a  religion  fo  oppofite  to  theip  own  (;'), 
the  fault  is  to  be  charged  upon  themfelves,  who  neglected  thofe 

means 

(;)  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  L.  Flacciis  calls  the  Jewilh  religion  a  "  barbarous 
*  *'  fuperftition,"  and  reprefents  it  as  "  abhorrent  from  the  gravity  of  the  Romaa 
"  name,  the  fplendor  of  their  empire,  andthe  inftiuitlons-o^their  anceftors."  And 
yet  if  that  great  man  had  allowed  himfelf  to  examine  it,  he  would  have  found  that 
it  taught  nobler  notions  of  the  Divinity  than  even  -  their  moft  admired  philofophers. 
But  the  views  of  human  policy,  the  pride  of  their  own  wifdom,  the  contempt  they 
had  for  thofe  whom  they  accoiinted  and  called  BarbarianSj  and  their  attachment  to 
;the  rites  and  laws  of  their  anceftors,  hindered  tlie  greatell  and  wifeft  men  ef  Greece 

and 
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means  and  helps,  as  they  had  done  before  the  difcoveries  con- 
veyed to  them  by  antient  tradition,  and  the  light  held  forth  to 
them  in  the  worlds  of  Creation   and  Providence.     What  farther 

lliews 

and  Rome  from  judging  Impartially  of  a  religion  which  was  fo  coutraiy  to  the 
eflablifhed  polythtifm  and  idolatry.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  and  di/ingennous 
than  the  reprefentations  made  by  fomeof  their  celebrated  hillorians  of  the  oiiginal 
of  the  Jewi/h  nation,  of  their  religion  and  laws.  There  are  indeed  foinc  flriaurcs 
of  truth  in  their  accounts,  but  they  are  mixed  with  fo  many  falfhoods  and  abfur- 
dities,  as  plainly  fliew  how  Ilrongly  they  were  prejudiced  againfl  them,  and  how- 
little  care  they  took  to  get  a  right  information  concerning  them,  which,  if  they  had 
been  fo  difpofed,  they  might  eafily  have  procured.  Such  are  the  accounts  given  of 
them  by  Juftin  from  Trogus  Tompeius,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Tacitus.  This  lall 
mentioned  author,  who  was  a  man  of  admirable  parts  and  fagacity,  and  in  other- 
refpe(5^s  an  exaft  and  faithful  writer,  tells  us  the  Jews  confecrated  the  image  of  an 
afs  iu  the  fanftuary  of  their  temple,  and  made  it  the  objeft  of  their  worfliip,  becaufe, 
as  he  pretends,  a  herd  of  alTes  had  led  them  to  a  rock  where  they  found  large  fprings  of 
water,  when  they  were  ready  to  perilh  for  thirfl  in  the  wilderncfs  ».  What  renders 
him  the  lefs  excufiible  in  adopting  this  filly  flory  is,  that  foon  after  he  himfclf  is 
obliged  to  own,  that  "  whereas  the  Egyptians  pay  divine  honours  to  animals,  .and 
"  to  images  made  by  art,  the  Jews  acknowledge  but  one  God,  to  be  apprehended 
"  only  by  t'^ie  mind  :  they  account  thofe  prophane  who  frame  images  of  the  gods 
"  out  of  perllhable  materials  in  the  form  and  likenefs  of  men  :  and  hold  that  that 
"  fupreme  eternal  Being  is  neither  liable  to  change,  nor  fliall  ever  die :  and  therefore 
"  there  are  no  images  in  their  cities,  much  lefs  in  their  temples." — "  Eg}'ptii  plera- 
"  que  aniiriajla  effigiefque  compodtas  vcnerantur;  Juda-i  mente  fola  unumquenumen 
"  Intelligunt:  profanos  qui  deiim  imagines,  mortalibus  mateiiis,  in  fpcciem  honii-, 
"  num  effingunt :  fummum  illud  et  a;ternum,  neqiie  mutabile,  nequeinteritinum: 
"  igitur  nulla  fimulacra  urbibus  fuis,  nedum  lemplis  funt  f."  And  accordingly  h« 
afterwards  obferves,  that  Pompey,  thefirftof  the  Romans  that  fubdued  the  Jews,  and 
who  entered  the  temple  by  right  of  conquell,  found  no  image  of  the  gods  there,  but 
the  holy  place  vacant  and  emptj-  f.  'I'liat  gieat  pliilofopher  and'  hillorian  Plutarch, 
a  man  of  vafl  reading,  and  who  was  curious  and  diligent  in  his. enquiries,  yet  iu 
what'  relates  to  t:he  jews  betrays  a  fhameful  ignorance  or  the  ftrongelt  prejudices. 
He  charges  them,  as  Tacitus  had  dcjne,  with  worlhipping  an  afs ;  and  is  in  a  doubt 
whether  they  did  not  abflain  from  fwine's  fleflroutof  a  peculiar  veneration  they  had 
for  that  animal.     The  account  he  pretends  to  give  of  their  liicied  rites  is  perfeftjy 

*  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  v,  cap.  4.  f  Ibid.  ca.^.  5.  J  Ibd.  c.i?   9. 
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fliev/s  the  great  propriety  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  peculiar  Jewifli 
conftitution,  and  the' Revelation  made  to  the  people  of  Ifrael,  is, 
that  not  only  rays  of  light  were  from  thence  fcattered  abroad 
among  the  Pagans,  which  might  have  been  of  great  advantage  if 
duly  improved,  but  that  it  had  a  great  tendency  to  prepare  the 
world  for  receiving  that  raoft  peifect .  difpenfation  which  was  to 
fucceed  it,  and  which  was  to  be  of  a  more  .general  extent,  and 
more  univerfally  dififufed,; 

It  appears  from  the  feveral  confiderations  which  have  been  of- 
fered, that  a  great  deal  was  done  in  the  methods  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, for  preventing  Of  reclaiming  the;  nations  from  the  idolatry i 
and  polytheifm  in  which  they  came  to  be  generally  involved.  And 


trifling  and  and  ridiculous  *.  And  yet  if  he  had  pkafed,  he  might  eafily  have  pro- 
cured better  information.  The  Jews  were  difperfed  in  great  numbers  among  the 
nations.  Their  facred  Writings,  which  had  been  long  tranllated  into  Greek,  were 
in  many  hands.  The  books  of  Jofephus  and  Philo,  both  of  them  fine  writers, 
were  extant.  He  indeed  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce,  that  what  is  faid  by  them- 
felves  concerning  thefe  things  is  fabulous.  But  it  is  plain  he  did  not  confult  the 
jewidi  writings  and  records,  which  would  have  been  the  proper  and  rational  way 
to  get  a  right  information.  I  think  what  Origen  fay^  to  Celfus  is  extremely  juft  r 
"  It  is  proper  to  afk  Celfus,"  fays  he,  "  why  he  who  mentions  with  approbation 
"  the  hiftories  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  gives  credit  to  tlieir  antiquities, 
"  (honld  only  doubt  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews.  If  the  writers  of  othernations 
"  give  a  true  account  of  their  own  affairs,  why  are  the  Jewifli  prophets  the  only 
"  perfons  we  rcfufe  to  believe  |  ?"  But  that  the  true  fource  of  Celfus's  prejudice 
againft  them  was  their  maintaining  the  unity  of  God  in  oppofition  to  the  common 
polytheifm,  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  himfelf  faith  of  the  people  of  Ifrael ; 
that  "  thofe  goat-herds  and  fliepherds,  follov/mg  Mbfts'as  their  leader,  being  im- 
"  pofed  upon  by  his  ruAic  frauds,  believed  there  is  only  one  God  :j:." 

*  Pint.  Sympof.  lib.   iv.  quseft.    5.  Oper.  torn.  II.  p,  670,  et  feq.  |  Otig.  contra  .CeK.  lib.  i.  p. 

the 
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the  ftate  of  religion  among  them  would  have  had  a  quite  different 
appearance,  if  they  had  made  that  ufe  and  improvement  of  the 
means  that  were  put  into  their  hands,  which  it  was  really  in 
their  power  to  have  done,  and  had  applied  themfelves  to  it  with 
that  care  and  diligence  which  a  matter  of  fuch  vaft  importance 
required.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  juftly  pronounces  concerning 
them,  that  they  "  liked  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge," 
and  that  they  "  were  without  excufe — avcx.iroAoymTOi,"  i.  e.  unable 
to  make  a  fufficient  apology  for  themfelves,  if  called  to  a  (triift 
account  at  the  bar  of  God.  Yet  what  allov/ances  it  may  pleafe 
him  in  his  infinite  mercy  to  make  for  the  circumftances  they 
were  in,  and  the  ignorance,  errors,  and  prejudices  under  which 
they  laboured,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  determine  ;  but  mull 
leave  it  to  him,  the  mofh  wife  and  merciful  as  well  as  righteous 
judge  and  father  of  mankind,  who  will  certainly  do  what  is  littell: 
and  beft. 

It  is  proper  on  this  occafion  to  obfervc  the  great  goodnefs  of 

God,  and  the  patience  and  forbearance  he  cxercifed  towards  a 

corrupt  and  idolatrous  world.     Though  they  were  fo  far  fallen 

from  the  knowledge  and  worfliip  of  him  the  only  true  God,  and 

,,  .inftead  of  glorifying  him  as  God,  gave  the  glory  due  to  him  alone 

^   to  falfe  and  fiftitious  deities,  he  did  not  abfolutely  abandon  them, 

rnor  pour  forth  thofe  judgments  upon  them  which  their  iniquities 

-''Diiad'deferved.     He  continued  to  do  them  good  in  the  methods  of 

his  wife  and  kind  Providence  ;  and  fo  ordered  it,  that  fome  remains 

of  religion  were  ftill  preferved  among  them.    The  idea  of  a  Deity, 

and  a  governing  inviiible  power,  and  of  a  Providence  that  takes 

M  m  m  2  cognizance 
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cognizance  of  human  adions  and '  affairs,  though   mixed  with 
much  obfcurity,  and  attended  with  many  and  great  errors,  was 
never  utterly  extinguished.     There  flili  remained  fome  fenfe  of 
the  moral  differences  of  things,  and  fome  feeble  apprehenfions  of 
a  future  flate  of  retributions.     Thefe  things  were  helpful  to  lay 
fome  reftraints  upon  vice  and  wickednefs,  to  furniffi  fome  en- 
couragements  and  fupports  to  virtue,  to  give  force  to  civil  laves 
and  government,  und  to  maintain  the  face  of  order  in  the  world. 
Such  is  the  force  of  thefe  principles,  that  where  they  are  even  in 
the  leaft  degree  preferved  and  fuffcred  to  operatej  they  can  fcarce 
fail  to  produce  fome  beneficial  effed:s  for  the  good  of  fociety. 
Whereas  abfolute  atheifm  and  the  want  of  ,all  religion  faps  the 
foundation  of  all  order,  tends  to  diflblve  the  ftrongeft    bands  of 
human  fociety,  and  to  open  a  wide  door  for  univerfal  confufion 
and  licentioufnefs.     And  therefore  the  reclaiming  mankind  from 
the  darknefs  and  corruption  into  which  they  were  generally  fallen, 
to  the  right  knowledge,  obedience,  and  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  clearing  and  confirming  the  main  principles  of  religion, 
which  were  greatly  weakened  and  obfcured,  and  enforcing  them 
by  a  divine  authority  and  power  on  the  minds  and  confciences  of 
n:ien,  and  the  recovering  men  from  the  ilate  of  guilt  and  con- 
demnation in  which  they  lay  involved,   to  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  pardon  and  falvation  ;    this  mufl  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  de- 
fign  worthy  of  the  Divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs.     Such  is  the 
defign  of  the  Chriftian  Difpenfation,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  world  at  a  time  when  it  was  moft  wanted,  and  when  the 
need  mankind  flood  in  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  interpofition  of 
Divine  Providence  manifeflly  appeared.. 

Cy  Jnt  A,  t » 
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CHAP.     XX. 

A  third  general  refeBion.  Idolatry  gathered  Jlrengtb  among  the 
nations,  as  they  grew  in  learning  and  politenefs.  Religion  in 
feveral  refpedls  lefs  corrupted  in  the  ruder  arid  more  illiterate  than 
in  the  politer  ages.  The  arts  and  fcienccs  made  a  'very  great  pro^ 
grefs  in  the  Heathen  world:  yet  they  ftill  became  mere  and  mere 
addiSled  to  the  mojl  abfurd  idolatries,  as  well  as  to  the  mojl  abomi- 
nable vices  ;  both  of  which  were  at  the  height  at  the  time  of  ow 
Saviour  s  appearance. 


■i; 


ANOTHER  important  refledion  which  may  help  to  caft 
farther  light  on  the  prefent  fubjeft  is  this  j  that  fuperftition 
and  idolatry,  inilead  of  being  corredled  and  diminiihed,  rather 
increafed  and  gathered  ftrength  among  the  Heathen  nations  as 
they  grew  in  learning  and  politenefs.  Any  one  that  confiders  the 
accounts  which  are  given  us  of  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences, 
how  from  rude  beginnings  they  were  ftill  advancing  to  greater 
perfeftion,  and  that  as  the  nations  became  more  knowing  and 
civilized,  thefe  were  continually  improving,  will  be  apt  to  think, 
that  fo  it  muft  have  been  with  religion  too.  It  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  as  their  knowledge  was  more  extended,  and  their 
underftandings  better  cultivated,  and  exereifed  in  the  arts  of  rea- 
foning,  they  muft  have  more  clearly  feen  the  abfurdity  of  fuper- 
ftition  and  idolatry,  and  have  attained  to  higher  improvements  in 
religion,  and  in  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God, 
as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  fcience.     And  yet  if  we  confult 
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fadl  and  experience  we  fliall  find,  that  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles" 
in  the  mofl  antient  times  was'in  feveral  inftances  more  pure  and 
fimple,  lefs  incumbered  and  corrupted  with  idolatry,  than  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  wh,en  the  arts  and  fciences  had  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs.  This  feems  to  fhew,  that  the  knowledge  men  had  of 
God  and  Religion  in  the  firil  ages  was  originally  owing  not  mere- 
ly to  the  efforts  of  their  own  reafon,  which  was  then  little  culti- 
vated knd  improved,  but  to  a  Divine  Revelation  made  to  the  firft: 
of  the  human  race,  and  from  them  communicated  to  their  pofte- 
rity.  It  might  have  been  hoped,  that  this  tradition,  which,  wheH 
duly  propofed,  is  agreeable  to  right  reafon,  would  have  been  pre- 
ferved  with  great  care,  efpecially  when  learning  and  knowledge 
were  improved :  but  it  foon  began  to  degenerate,  and  became  thd 
more  corrupt  the  farther  it  was  removed  from  its  original.  The 
true  primitive  Theifm,  which  was  the  moft  antient  religion"  of 
mankind,  became  foon  adulterated  with  mixtures  of  poly  theifm, 
ftill  preferving  for  the  moft  part,  amidft  all  their  corruptions,  fom6 
obfcure  idea  of  one  Supreme  Divinity,  till  at  length  it  was  almoft 
loft  and  confounded  amidft  a  multiplicity  of  idol  deities. 

It  has  been  already  flievvn,  that  the  moft  antient  idolatry  and 
deviation  from  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  was  the  wor(hip 
of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  the  firft  idolaters,  as 
■^ufebius  obferves,  did  not  ere6l  ftatues  or  images  to  them,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  vifible  hea- 
vens, and  worlhipping  what  they  beheld  there  [k).    This  is  agre^t- 


{k)  PiEcpar.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  p.  17.   Paris  1628. 

able 
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able  to  the  repr;fentation  made  of  it  in  the  antient  bock  of  Job, 
where  it  is  intimated  that  thofe  who  then  vvorlhipped  the  heaven- 
ly bcdie?,  were  wont  to  do  it  by  lifting  up  their  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  bowing  and  kiffing  their  hands  to  them  when  they 
appeared  in  their  fplendor.  That  holy  man,  to  clear  himfclf  from  , 
all  fufpicion  of  idolatry,  which  was  then  making  a  progrefs  in 
thofe  parts,  in  his  admirable  apology  exprefies  himfelf  thus  :  "  If 
"  I  beheld  the  fun  wlien  it  fliined,  or  the  moon  walking  in^ 
*•  brightnef — and  my  heart  hath  been  fecretly  enticed,  or  my 
"  mouth  hath  killed  my  hand  ;  this  alio  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
•*  punitlicd  by  the  judge:  for  I  fliould  have  denied  the  God  that 
'•  is  ahwve-"  Jpb^xJ!fti,-.^6,  aj,  28.  And  Mofes  feems  to  inti- 
*Date  the  fapj^e  thijig,,  Deut.  iv.  ic).  "  Left  thou  lift  up  thine 
••  eyes, unto  heaven>,  and  when  thou  feell  the  fun,  and  the  moon, 
"  and  the  llajs,  even  all  the  hoft  of  heaven,  fliouldfl:  be  driven  to 
"  worlh'ip  and  lerve  them."  And  he  diftinguiflicth  this  from  the 
idolatry  of  image- worfliip,  which  he  had  forbidden  juH  before. 

It  is  another  obfervation  of  Eufebius  concerning  the  idolaters  of 
the  mofl:  antient  times,  that  they  made  no  mention  of  that  multi- 
tude of  hero-deities  which  were  afterwards  worfliipped  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  There  was  among  them  no  theogonia, 
or  fabulous  account  of  the  generation  of  the  gods.  The  numerous^ 
rabble  of  gods  and  heroes,  with  the  monflrous  fi<Sions  relating  to 
them,  were  of  later  d-ate,  and  had  their  rife  among  the  Egyptians- 
and  PhoenicianF,  and  from  them  were  propagated  to  the  Greeks  (/).■ 
It  was  among  the  Chaldeans,    Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  that 

(/)  Eufeb.  ubi  fupra,     cap.  9.  p.  29,  30. 

image-r 
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image-worfliip,  as  well  as  that  of  hero  gods  or  deified  men,  feems 
to  have  firfl  obtained.  The  firfl:  approach  towards  image- worfhip 
among  the  nations  was,  asfome  learned  men  probably  fuppofc,  their 
ereding  ftones  and  pillars  in  honour  of  their  deities.  This  feems 
to  have  been  an  abufe  of  a  cuftom  that  was  originally  ufed  by  the 
worfhippers  of  the  true  God,  who  were  wont  to  ered  large  ftones 
as  monuments  in  places  where  in  thofe  antient  times  there  had 
been  remarkable  divine  appearances :  and  there  they  eredled  altars 
and  offered  facrifices.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorable  inftance  in 
that  good  man  Jacob.  Having  at  the  end  of  his  firft  day's  jour-  = 
ney  towards  Mefopotamia  had  a  divine  vilion,  in  which  God  was 
pleafed  to  appear  to  him  in  a  vifible  glory  attended  with  his  holy  ■ ' 
angels,  and  repeated  thofe  promifes  to  him  which  he  had  before 
made  to  his  pious  progenitors  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  he  took  a  large 
flone,  and  fet  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
thereby  confecrated  it  to  a  religious  ufe  ;  and  this  probably  in  con- 
formity to  antient  cuftom.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Bethel,  "  the  houfe  of  God."  Gen.  xxviii.  i  8,  19.  At  the  fame 
time  he  made  a  folemn  vow,  that  if  he  returned  in  fafety  to  his 
father's  houfe,  this  ftone  which  he  had  fet  up  for  a  pillar  fliould  be 
God's  houfe,  that  is,  the  place  where  he  would  eredl  an  altar  to  the 
only  true  God,  and  offer  facrifices  to  him.  And  this  accordingly 
he  afterwards  did  by  the  divine  command  :  but  he  firft  took  care  to 
purify  his  family,  and  put  away  the  ftrange  gods  which  were  among 
them  ;  fome  of  his  numerous  family  having  privily  introduced 
idolatrous  ufages.  Gen.  xxxv.  i — 4.  Some  learned  perfons,  par- 
ticularly the  famous  Jofeph  Scaliger  and  Bochart,  have  ingeniouHy 
conjedured,  that  from  the  ftone  erefted  into  a  pillar  by  Jacob, 
.  2  and 
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and  his  calling  the  place  Bethel,  came  the  word  ^AiruKia.  ufed 
among  the  Heathens,  and  efpecially  the  Phoenicians,  to  iignify  thole 
rude  ftones  which  were  confecrated  as  fymbols  of  the  Divinitv, 
and  in  which  they  thought  fome  Divine  Power  refided  {tn).  Thelc 
were  worfliipped  by  them,  as  ftatues  and  images  were  afterwards. 
And  in  this  as  well  as  other  inftances,  the  rites  and  ufages  which 
were  originally  deligned  in  honour  of  the  one  true  God,  were  in 
procefs  of  time  mifapplied  to  the  worihip  of  idol  deities.  In  the 
Chron.  Alexand.  p.  8p.  it  is  faid,  that  the  Aflyrians  were  the  firfl: 
who  fet  up  a  pillar  to  the  planet  Mars,  and  worfliipped  it  as  a 
god  («).  Herodian  mentions  a  pillar  or  large  Itone  erected  in 
lioiiour  of  the  fun,  and  called  Eligabalus.  And  Paufaliias  in  Ar- 
cadicis  obferves,  that  in  the  moft  antient  times,  univerfally  among 
the  Greeks,  inftcad  of  images  rude  floncs  had  divine  honours 
rendered.  "  avn  ayaKiJicLTcw  ilyjiv  apyoi  AfOot  riiAxi-"  Thefe 
were  fucceeded  by  ftatues  and  images,  which  at  firft  had  little 
workmanfliip  beftowed  upon  them,  but  as  the  arts  began  to  flou- 
rifli,  and  the  wor/liip  of  hero  gods  and  goddeffes  became  more  in 
fafliion,  they  were  wrought  up  with  great  art  and  beauty.  It  was 
becaufe  pillars  were  fo  much  abufed  to  idolatrous  purpofes,  that 
the  religious  ufe  of  them,  as  well  as  of  ftatues  and  images,  was  ex- 
prefly  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Mofes.  Levit.  xxvi.  i .  Deut.  xvi.  22. 
The  word  in  the  Hebrew  in  both  thefe  places  is  Matzebah,  ren- 
dered by  our  tranflators  "  a  ftanding  image,"  but  by  the  Septuagint 

{?«)  Scaliger  Animadverf.  in  Eufcb.  p.  198.     Bochart.  Canaan,  lib.  11.  cap.  2. 
(n)  Shuckford's  Conneft.  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hiftoiy,  Vol.1,  p.  328,  329. 
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<rf>?A;)  "  a  pillar,"  as  it  is  alio  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles ;  and' 
thus  it  is  underflood  by  the  Jews,  as  Mr.  SeldenhasjObewn  (o). 

Lucian  deDea  Syria  fays  that  the  Aflyrians  derived  the  temples 
and  ftatues-  of  the  gods  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  that  antiently 
the  temples  of  the  Egyptians  were  without  ftatues  {p).  It  is  cer- 
tain however  that  the  worfliip  of  images  in  the  form  of  men,  and 
other  animals,  had  obtained  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries [q),  before  the  days  of  Mofes,  as  appears  from  the  prohibi- 
tion of  them  in  the  fecond  commandment,  and  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly exprefled,  Deut.  iv.  i5,  17,  18.  But  ftiU  there  were 
feveral  nations,  that  did  not  as  yet,  nor  for  a  long  time  after,  wor- 
fliip  images.  Such  were  the  antient  Periians,  for  which  we  have 
the  teftimonies  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Strabo.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  informs  us,  that  the  firfl  image  which  was  fet  up 
among  them  was  a  ftatue  of  Venus,  by  Artaxerxes,  who,  as  Dr. 
Shuckford  probably  conjedures,  was  Ochus,  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  Perfian  empire  (r).  Bardefanes,  as  quoted  by  Eufebius,  fays, 
that  the  Seres,, a  famous  nation  in  India,  had  a  law  among  them  for- 

(t)  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  li.  cap.  6. 

(/)  Lucian.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  657.  Amrtel. 

{q)  According  toDiodorus  Siculus  the  Egyptians  began  with  the  worfhip  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  and  thence  proceeded  to  worfhip  the  elements,  the  earth,  water, 
fire,  and  air  ;  and  at  lafi:'  came  to  worfhip  animals  and  reptiles.  Thus  idolatry  ftill 
grew  and  increafed  amongft  thera.  And  the  abufe  of  the  heieroglyphical  cha- 
rafters  and  facred  fymbols,  whish.  were  in  early  ufe  in  Egypt,  contributed  not  a 
litde  to  it.  Thus  under  pretence  of  fuperior  wifdom  the  purity  and  limplicity  of 
the  antient  religion  became  more  and  more  corrupted. 

(r)  Shuckford  ubi  fupra,  p.  346. 

bidding 
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bidding  all  worfhip  of  images.  The  fame  author  obf*rves  con- 
cerning the  Indian  Brachmans,  that  according  to  a  tradition  de- 
rived from  their  anceftors,  they  abftained  from  image-worfliip  [s). 
At  what  time  images  were  firft  introduced  among  the  Greeks  we 
have  no  certain  account.  But  the  ufeof  them  probably  came  into 
Greece  from  Egypt.  The  mod  anticnt  Greeks  had  no  temples, 
but  worshipped  in  the  open  air.  It  is  faid  that  Cecrops,  who  came 
from  Egypt,  firit  taught  them  to  ered:  temples,  and  brought  in 
the  worfhip  of  hero-gods  and  images :  and  in  this  he  was  follow- 
ed by  others  of  their  antient  kings  and  legiflators ;  and  the  num- 
:ber  of  their  gods  and  goddefles,  as  well  as  the  rites  of  their  wor- 
fhip,  were  continually  increaiing,  and  received  conftant  additions 
from  the  fables  of  their  poets  and  mythologifts.  As  to  Italy,  the 
beft  writers  of  their  antiquities  agree,  that  the  religion  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  mofl:  antient  times  was  different  in  feveral  refpeds 
irom  that  which  prevailed  in  Greece  in  the  latter  ages.  And  it  is 
particularly  obferved  by  Varro  concerning  the  antient  Romans,  that 
they  worfhipped  the  gods  without  an  image  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  feventy  years.  And  he  adds,  that  if  this  had  ftill 
.continued,  the  gods  would  have  been  worfliipped  more  purely^ 
"  Quod  fi  adhuc  manfiflet,  caftiiis  dii  obfe^ventur  ;"  of  which  he 
mentions  the  Jews  as  an  example.  Yea,  he  ftick-s  not  to  declaj-e, 
that  "  they  who  iirft  inftituted  images  of  the  gods  for  the  people, 
"  both  took  away  from  the  cities  the  reverence  of  the  gods,  and 
"  added  to  the  popular  error."     "  Qui  primi  (imulacra  dcorum 

(j)  Eufeb.  Prjepar.  Evangel,  lib.  vi.  cap.  lo.  p.  274,  27^. 

N  n  n  2  "  populis 
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"  populis  pofueruntj  eos  civitatilius  fuis  et  metum  demfiiTe,  et 
"  errorem  addidifie  (/)."  To  the  fame  purpofe  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Numa,  obferves,  that  "  he  forbad  the  Romans  to  reprefent 
"  God  under  the  form  of  man  or  beaft;  nor  was  there  any  graven 
^^  or  painted  image  admitted  among  them  formerly.  But  for  the 
"  fpace  of  the  firfl:  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  they  built  temples, 
"  but  made  no  flatue  or  image,  as  thinking  it  an  impiety  to  liken 
"  the  moil  excellent  things  to  thofe  that  are  mean  and  bafe  ;  it 
"  being  not  poffible  to  apprehend  or  approach  God,  ifxTrli^e^ai 
"  Sriy,  but  by  the  underitanding  [u)."  But  afterwards  images 
were  multiplied  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks,  and 
grew  more  and  more  in  ufe  in  thofe  ages  when  learning  and  the 
arts  flouriflaed.  Their  wife  men  and  philofophers  pleaded  for 
images  as  neceflary  helps  to  human  infirmity  j  and  the  people 
carried  it  fo  far  as  to  think  that  there  could  be  no  religion  without 
images.  Hence  they  looked  upon  thofe  nations  which  had  no 
images  as  having  no  religion  at  all  (x).  And  this  was  one  of  their 
principal  objedions  againfl  the  primitive  Chriftians,  who  were  all 
zealous  enemies  to  image  worlliip,  that  they  had  no  altars  or 
images:  "  nullasaras,  nulla  nota  fimulacra."     Thus  the  learned. 

{t)  Apud  Auguflin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  cap.  31.  p.  87. 

(m)  Macrobius  fpeaking  of  him  whom  he  calls  the  higheft  God,  affirms  that  an- 
tiquity formed  no  image  of  him.  "  Nullum  ejus  fimulacrum  finxlt  antiqultas."  In 
Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

(x)  Laiftantius,  fpeaking  of  the  fondnefs  of  the  Heathens  for  images,  efpecially 
thofe  that  were  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  obferves,  "  nee  ullam  religionem 
"  putant,  ubi  ilia  non  fulferint,"  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

2.  and 
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and  polite  nations  fell  fhort  of  fome  of  the  people  whom  thev  called 
barbarous,  who  in  this  and  fome  other  inftances  adhered  more 
clofely  to  the  tradition  of  the  firft  ages,  and  were  ftrangers  to  the 
refinements  of  human  learning  and  philofophy. 

I  had  occafion  to  take  notice  before  of  the  praifes  bcflowed  by 
Dionyfius  Halicarnafleus  upon  the  religion  of  the  firfl  Romans. 
Ft  appears  from  his  account  that  in  the  moft  anticnt  times  of  the 
Roman  flate,  when  the  people  were  efteemcd  rude  and  illiterate, 
their  religion  had  more  of  fimplicity,  and  lefs  abfurdity  in  it,  than 
afterwards,  when  they  had  commerce  with  the  learned  Greeks, 
and  philofophy  and  the  fciences  had  made  a  great  progrefs  amon* 
them.  Hence  the  fatirirt,  comparing  the  antient  with  the  latter 
times,  obferves,  that  they  had  not  then  fuch  a  crowd  of  gods  as 
they  worlliipped  afterwards. 

"  Nee  turba  deorum 
"  Talis  ut  eft  hodie,  contentaque  ildera  paucis 
"  Numinibus." 

Juven.  Sat.  xiii.  ver.  46,  4^. 

They  incorporated  more  of  the  poetic  fabulous  theology  into  the 
civil  or  public  religion  than  they  had  formerly  done.  It  appears 
from  the  writings  of  the  learned  Varro,  who  flouriihed  in  the  lat- 
ter times  of  the  Roman  republic,  not  "long  before  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  that  in  his  days  their  deities  and  facred  ceremonies 
were  multiplied  to  an  amazing  degree.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  that  they  grew  in   the  knowledge  of  religion,  and   in  the 

pure- 
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pi>re  vvuriliip  of  the  true  God,  as  they  grew  in  literature,  that  on 
the  contrary  they  were  flill  more  deeply  immerfed  in  idolatry  and 
polytheifin.  Rome  became  at  length  the  receptacle  of  all  kinds 
oi  idolatry,  even  ef  the  Egyptian  rites.     Thus  Lucan, 

"  Nos  in  templa  tuam  Romana  recepimus  Ifin 
''  Semideofque  canes.'' 

-Hence  Tertullian  upbraids  the  Romans,  that  notwithftanding  the 
high  regard  they  profefied  to  have  for  their  anceftors,  they  had 
fallen  off  from  thofe  of  their  inflitutions,  which  had  been  rightly 
ordered.  They  reftored  the  myfleries  of  Bacchus,  which  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate  had  been  exterminated  out  of  Rome  and  all 
Italy.  The  Egyptian  deities,  particularly  Serapis,  Ifis,  Harpo- 
crates,  Cynocephalus  or  Anubis,  which  had  been  expelled  the 
Capitol  by  the  confals,  and  their  altars  overturned,  were  again 
admitted,  and  the  higheft  honours  paid  them  {y). 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  illiterate  ages,  by  keeping  more  clofely 
to  the  traditions  derived  to  them  from  the  moil  antient  times, 
were  free  from  fome  of  thofe  corruptions  which  were  introduced 
in  the  politer  ages.  Idolatry  and  polytheifm  continued  to  gather 
ftrength  in  the  midfl:  of  learning  and  philofophy.  Not  only  the . 
.poets  and  priefts,  but  the  legiflators  and  civil  magiftrates,  many 
^f  whom  were  accounted  wife  men  and  philofophers,  had  a  great 
Jiand  in  this.    Ariftotle,  in  a  paflage  above  quoted  from  him,  after 


{y)  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  6.  Opera,  p.  7.  B,  C.  Paris  1672. 

having 
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having  obferved,  that  it  had  been  delivered  down  from  thofe  of 
the  moft  antient  times,  both  that  the  flars  are  gods,  and  that  the 
Divinity  containeth  whole  or  univerlhl  nature,  adds.  That  all  the 
other  things  were  fabulouCly  introduced  for  the  perfuafion  of  the 
multitude,  and  for  procuring  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  pro- 
moting the  public  utility  :  fuch  as  the  reprefenting  the  gods  to  be 
of  human  form,  or  like  to  fome  other  animals,  with  other  things 
of  that  nature,   and  which  are  confequent  upon  thefe  {z). 

(z)  Metaphyf.  lib.xlv.  cap.  8.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  1003.  Paris  1629. 
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CHAP.     XXI. 

Jl  fourth  general  refection.  Human  loifdom  and  philcfophy,  with- 
'"  out  a  higher  afifance,  infifficiejit  for  recovering  77iankind  from 
their  idolatry  and  poly  thcifm,  and  for  leaditig  them  into  the  right 
htoidcdge  of  God  and  religion.,  and  the  'worjlnp  due  to  him.  No 
remedy  was  to  be  expeBed  in  an  ordinary  way,  either  from  the 
philofoplxrs  or  frOm  the  priejis,  or  from  the  civil  magif  rates. 
Nothing  lejs  than  an  extraordinary  Revelation  from  God  coidd,  as 
things  were  circumfanced,  prove  an  efeclual  remedy.  'The  wifef 
men  in  the  Heathen  world  were  fenfible  of  their  own  darlnejs  and 
ignorance  in  the  things  of  God,  and  oj  their  need  of  Divine 
Revelation. 

THE  feveral  conliderations  which  have  been  offered  make 
it  fufficiently  evident,  how  little  was  to  be  expedled  from 
human  learning  and  philofophy,  for  inftrudting  mankind  in  the 
right  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  only  true  God,  and  for  re- 
covering them  from  the  grofs  idolatry  and  polytheifm  in  which 
they  were  generally  involved.  What  the  apoftle  hath  obferved 
now  appears  to  be  undeniably  true  by  fa6l  and  experience,  "  The 
"  world  by  wifdom  knew  not  God."  i  Cor.  i.  21.  If  there  had 
been  no  other  remedy,  we  muft  have  continued  under  the  Pagan 
idolatry  and  polytheifm  unto  this  day. 

It 
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It  is  an  eafy  thing  to  fpeak  in  high  terms  of  what  the  light  of 
nature  and  reafon  can  lead  men  to,  now  that  it  has  been  lb  great- 
ly refined  and  affifted  by  the  light  communicated  from  the  Chri- 
ftian  Revelation.  Men  that  have  been  educated  under  the  Gofpel, 
and  who  have  accefs  to  the  difcoveries  there  made,  may  pur- 
fue  and  improve  thofe  difcoveries,  and  then  fecurely  boaft  of  what 
mighty  things  they  can  do  by  the  ftrength  of  their  own  reafon 
and  penetration.  But  the  proper  way  to  know  the  true  force  of 
natural  reafon,  and  what  may  be  expedled  from  it  when  left  to  it- 
felf  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind,  is  to  confider  what  was  done 
in  matters  of  religion  under  the  mere  guidance  of  human  reafon, 
in  thofe  nations  and  ages  in  which  it  was  diligently  cultivated, 
and  when  polite  literature  and  the  liberal  arts  were  in  their  higheft 
elevation.  It  would  argue  great  arrogance  in  us  to  fuppofe,  that 
we  have  a  more  comprehenfive  reach  of  thought,  greater  pene- 
tration and  force  of  reafon,  than  thofe  fublime  genius's,  whicli 
have  been  the  admiration  of  all  fucceeding  ages.  Since  there- 
fore they  with  all  their  learning  and  vaft  abilities  were  at  fo  great 
a  lofs  in  what  related  to  the  knowledge  and  worHiip  of  the  only 
true  God,  in  oppofition  to  all  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  there  is 
juft  ground  to  fuppofe,  that  if  we  had  been  left  merely  to  our- 
felves,  and  had  not  the  benefit  of  Divine  Revelation,  we  fhould 
have  been  ftill  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  error,  even  in  matters 
of  the  higheft  confequence. 

The  age  when  Chriflianity  firll  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  was  far  from  being  an  age  of  ignorance,  if  we  fpeak  of 
human  literature,  and  the  improvements  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Vol.  I.  O  o  0  But 
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But  the  nations  that  were  otherwife  learned  and  pohte  were  iunk 
into  the  moH:  deplorable  ignorance,  darknefs,  and'corrupti  n  in 
matters  of  religion.  Now  the  queflion  ^rifes,  what  was  proper 
to  be  done  to  recover  them  out  of  this  their  wretched  ilate,  to  the 
right  knowledge  of  God  and  of  their  duty  ?  In  fpeculation  it 
might  be  thought  that  human  learning  and  philolophy  might 
alone  be  an  able  and  fuiiicient  guide  :  there  were  among  the 
Heathens  men  of  wonderful  abilities,  who  fpent  their  lives  in 
ftudious  enquiries,  and  made  it  their  bulinefs  to  fearch  into  the 
reafon  and  nature  of  things ;  and  many  of  them  travelled  to  the 
moft  di/lant  countries,  and  to  the  places  then  moft  celebrated  for 
fcience,  in  queft  of  knowledge :  and  it  might  probably  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  fuch  perlbns  by  their  inftrudlions  might  reform  the 
world,  and  reclaim  them  from  their  grofs  fuperflitions  and  idola- 
tries, and  lead  them  into  juft  notions  of  God  and  Religion.  But 
was  this  the  cafe  in  fa(5l  ?  Did  they  make  any  ftand  againft  the 
prevailing  corruptions  ?  Or  work  any  reformation  in  the  popular 
fyftem  of  polytheifni  ?  Far  from  it.  If  any  of  them  had  jufl  and 
good  notions,  they  wanted  a  divine  authority  to  enforce  their 
diilates.  Their  dogmas  palTed  only  for  fine  fpeculations,  or  the 
opinions  of  this  or  that  philofopher  or  fed:  of  philofophers,  with 
which  the  people  had  little  concern,  and  which  therefore  had  but 
■  fmall  influence.  Accordingly  we  find  in  fad:,  that  the  popular 
idolatry  and  polytheifm,  and  the  many  abfurd  and  abominable 
rites  of  the  Heathen  fuperilition,  ftill  kept  their  ground.  Nor  did 
the  philofophers  ever  convert  fo  much  as  a  fmgle  village  from 
idolatry.  On  the  contrary^  they  patronized  it  by  tlieir  maxims^ 
and  countenanced  it  by  their  pradiice.     It  is  evident  then  that 

•y  wliat- 
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whatever  high  opinion  fome  have  entertained  of  the  Heathen 
learning  and  philofophy,  it  was  unable  to  reform  a  corrupt  and 
idolatrous  world.  It  had  been  tried  for  many  ages.  "  Philofo- 
«'  phy,"  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  "  feems  to  have  fpcnt  its 
"  ftrength,  and  done  its  utmoft."  And  yet  after  all  was  found 
inefFedlual,  This  furni{lieth  a  plain  and  convincing  proof  that 
human  reafon,  if  left  merely  to  itfelf  without  an  higher  afliftange, 
is  not  a  fafe  and  fufficient  guide  in  divine  matters,  and  holds  out 
,^an  obfcure  and  uncertain  light :  and  that  when  men  come  to 
treat  of  thefe  things  in  the  fulnefs  of  their  pride  and  fclf-fufficiency, 
and  with  a  high  conceit  of  their  own  wifdom,  they  for  the  moll 
part  either  throw  off  all  religion,  or  flrangely  corrupt  and  pervert 
its  mofl  important  doftrines  and  principles.  Reafon  may  be,  and 
has  been,  of  great  ufe,  when  under  the  condud  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, and  making  ufe  of  the  light  which  that  affords :  but  wiicn 
trufling  to  its  own  force  it  has  affedlcd  an  independency,  and  en- 
deavoured to  flrike  out  new  paths,  it  has  often  made  wild  work 
in  religion,  and  plunged  men  into  atheilm,  fcepticifm,  and  infi- 
delity on  the  one  hand,  or  into  idolatry,  fuperflition,  and  num- 
berlefs  varieties  of  error  on  the  other. 

And  if  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  look  for  a  reformation  in  religion 
from  the  philofophers,  from  whom  elfe  could  it  be  expeded? 
Surely  not  from  the  priefts,  who  were  the  great  promoters  of  poly- 
theifm, and  all  the  abfurd  rites  of  the  Pagan  fuperftition,  Could 
it  be  thought,  that  they  would  inftrud  the  people  to  abandon  that 
idolatry  by  which  they  maintained  their  own  reputation  and  in- 

O  o  o  2  tereft  ? 
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tereft  ?    Or,  would  the  lawgivers  and  politicians,  and  great  meri 
of  the  Rate  attempt  it  ?    If  this  was  the  delign  of  the  niyfteries 
they  inftituted,  it  is  plain  they  were  of  little  efficacy  to  diaw  the 
people  off  from   the  common  polytheifm,  nor  indeed,  as  they 
were  managed,  could  be  expeftcd  to  do  lu.     The  public  laws  in 
every  city  and  country  eftablifhed  idolatry.    Their  mod  celebrated 
legiilators  interwove  the  worfliip  of  idol  deities   into  their  civil 
conftitutions,  and  their  ableft  political  writers,  who  wrote  about 
the  bcft  forms  of  government,  confirmed   it.     It  might  perhaps 
be  hoped,  that  when  a  philofopher  came   to  have  the  reins   of 
f^overnment  in  his  own  hands,  which  was  what  Plato  propofed 
as  the  beft  expedient  for  regulating  the  commonwealth,  and  ad- 
minifterins  it  in  the  iittefl  manner,  thsfe  great  abufes  would  be 
redified,  and  a  better  fcheme  of  religion  eflabllfhed.     Such  was 
Marcus  Antoninus,  a  great  emperor,  and  an  excellent  philofopher. 
But  did  he  introduce  a  better  form  of  religion,  or  a  purer  worfliip 
of  the  Deity  ?    On  the  contrary,  he  himfelf  obferved  the  accu- 
ftomed  rites ;   he  adored  the  popular  deities,  and  even  feemed 
zealous  for  the  eftabliflied  fuperftition.     And  what  other  method 
could  human  wifdom  devife,   to   reform  and  recover  mankind 
from  their  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  to  the  right  knowledge  and 
worfhip  of  God,  but  the  dodrines  of  their  wife  men  and  philofo- 
phers,  the  inftrudions  of  their  priefts,  and  the  authority  of  the 
lecriflators  and  civil  powers  ?    And  all  thefe  were  found  in  fad  and 
experience  to  be  inlufficient.     Mufl  the  people  therefore  be  left 
wholly  to  themfelves,  and  their  own  natural  notions  }    But  thefe 
were  corrupted  to  an  aftonifhing  degree  ;   fo  that  Cicero  fcrupled 

not 
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not  to  fay,  that  the  light  of  nature  no  where  appeared  {a).  And 
as  to  the  broken  remains  of  anticnt  tradition  concerning  a  Deity, 
a  providence,  and  the  world  to  come,  which  were  originally  ow- 
ing to  Divine  Revelation,  they  became  at  length  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  defaced  and  overwhelmed  with  innumerable  errors  and  fupcr- 
ftirions.  And  indeed  if  men  of  the  fineft  genius  were  at  a  lofs, 
what  could  be  expeded  from  the  vulgar?  It  is  evident,  that 
taking  mankind  as  they  are,  there  was  little  ground  to  hope  that 
they  would  ever,  if  left  to  themfclves,  have  been  able  to  recover 
from  their  prejudices,  and  lay  afide  thofe  corruptions,  thofe  fuper- 
flitions  and  idolatries,  which  had  been  for  many  ages  received 
among  their  anceflors,  and  eftabliflied  by  the  laws,  recommended 
and  pradlifed  by  their  wife  men  and  philofopiiers,  and  which  were 
at  the  fame  time  calculated  to  gratify  their  fenfual  appetites  and 
inclinations.  Notwithftanding  all  the  aids  of  learning,  the  world 
ftill  grew  more  and  more  corrupted  both  in  principle  and  pradlice, 
more  and  more  addided  to  the  moft  abfurd  fuperAitlons  and 
moft  abominable  vices.  And  never  were  they  both  arrived  to  a 
greater  height  than  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  appeared  [b). 

After 

(<:)  Tiifcul.  Difput.   lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 

(b)  The  le.;rned  Dr.  Sykes,  whom  I  Iiave  haJ  frequent  occafion  to  quote,  and 
who  has  aiewn  a  high  efteem  for  the  powers  of  re.ifon,  and  a  ftrong  prejudice  in 
fiivour  of  the  P.igan  phiiofophers,  plainly  afferts  not  only  the  ufefulnefs  but  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  Divine  Revelation,  as  things  were  circumftanced  in  the  Heat!»en  world. 
He  fays,  that  "  by  the  addition  of  very  much  abfurdity  and  folly,  by  the  grofs 
•'  idolatries  they  had  every  uhere  eftabliOied.  by  the  abundance  of  fables  they  had 
"  mixed  with  truth ;  by  the  apparent  falfehoods  they  had  embraced  ;  and  jhro' 
"  the  great  danger  that  every  good  man  run,  who  fliould  venture  to  Ihew  them 
"  the  pure  truth  ;  there  was  a  «<.'ir^^i'j' of  a  reformation,  and  of  calling  men  back  to 
**  the  true  rule  of  aaion.     How  to  remove  the  loads  of  rubbifh,  which  by  degrees 

"  had 
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After  Chrlfllanity  had  made  fome  progrefs,  endeavours  were 
-ufed  xn  revive  the  credit  of  the  Pagan  philofophy,  and  to  raife  it  to 
a  higher  degree  of  reputation  than  before.  Thofe  they  called 
Ecledics,  profeffed  to  feleft  that  which  was  beft  out  of  every  fecft 
of  philofophers,  and  to  form 'their  principles  into  one  body.  The 
Alexandrian  fchool  became  famous,  and  it  muft  be  owned  that  in 
feveral  things  they  exceeded  thofe  that  had  gone  before  them, 
and  were  more  explicit  in  their  declarations  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  advanced  noble  fpeculations  concerning  the  divine  attributes 
and  Providence  :  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  for  this 
they  were  very  much  indebted  to  the  light  received  from  the  Chri- 
ftian  revelation,  though  they  were  too  proud  to  own  it. 

Eufebius  acquaints  us  that  there  had  been  from  the  firfl:  age  of 
the  Chriftian  church  a  fchool  of  facred  learning  eredted  among  the 
Chriftians  at  Alexandria,  which  continued  to  his  time,  and  had 
been  furnifhed  with  men  eminent  for  their  eloquence,  and  know- 
ledge in  divine  things.  He  particularly  mentions  the  celebrated 
Pantoenus,  as  having  prefided  in  that  fchool  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fecond  century,  and  who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  principles  of 

"  had  been  thrown  upon  the  beauteous  fabric  of  truth,  was  more  than  the  wlfcrft 
''  mortal  could  tell,  or  dare  to  undertake  ?  Every  crevice  was  flopped  by  which 
"  light  might  enter  :  and  this  made  even  Socrates  declare,  that  he  thought  it 
"  bell  to  be  quiet,  and  expeft,  till  fomebody  (hould  come,  and  by  a  divine  teach- 
*'  ing,  remove  the  raift  from  before  mens  eyes."  Plat.  Alcib.  II  et  Phscd.  J  i.  See 
Sykes's  Conaeclion  and  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  431,  432. 
And  he  had  faid  before  that  "  error  mufi/or  ever  have  prevailed,  had  not  a  me- 
"  thod  been  found  out  to  propagate  truth  againfl  all  the  powers  and  authority 
*'  and  iniliience  of  the  men  of  this  world."  Ibid.  p.  383. 

the 
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the  Stoic  philofophy  (c).  Jerome  gives  the  fame  account,  and 
that  he  was  fucceeded  by  Clemens  Alexand;inus,  who  was  alfo  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  extremely  well  verfed  in  the  Pagan 
philolophy  (d).  Tliat  eminent  Alexandrian  philolbpher  Am-. 
monius  Saccas,  fo  highly  extolled  by  Porphyry  and  Hierocles, 
whom  the  latter  Platonills  and  Pythagoreans  regarded  as  their  fa- 
ther, and  from  whom  they  derived  what  they  called  the  facred; 
fucceffion,  lived  and  died  a  Chriftian,  as  both  Eufebius  and  Jerome 
affirm,  and  this  hath  been  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned.  Or, 
if  we  fhould  fnppofe  with  Fabricius  that  Ammonius  Saccas  was  a 
dirferent  perfon  from  the  Ammonius  referred  to  by  Eufebius  and 
Jerome,  yet  ftill,  by  Porphyry's  own  acknowledgment,  he  had 
been  educated  a  Chriftian  under  Chriftian  parents.  And  though 
Porphyry  pretends,  that  when  he  came  to  years  of  undcrftand- 
ing,  and  <'  had  acquired  a  tafte  of  philofophy,  he  betook  him- 
"  felf  to  a  life  agreeable  to  the  laws,"  i.  e.  embraced  Heathenifm;, 
yet  it  feems  reafonable  to  believe,  that  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
Chriflianity,  he  fcattered  many  feeds  of  facred  truth  in  his  philofo- 
phical  ledlurcs,  originally  derived  from  the  Jewifli  and  Chrifliaii 
Revelations.  He  had  both  Chriflians  and  Pagans  in  his  fchool ; 
among  others  the  admired  philofopher  Plotinus,  and  the  famous 
Origen,  who,  Porphyry  tells  us,  was  one  of  his  hearers,  and  made 
a  great  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  philofophy  under  this 
mafter.  The  Pagan  philofophers  that  proceeded  out  of  this  fchool 
blended  the  notions  received  from  the  holy  Scriptures  with  the 

(c)  Eufeb.  Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  cap.  10. 

((/)  ,De  Viris  illuH,  cap.  38. 

Pagan 
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Pagan  theology  and  philofophy,  and  thereby  rofe  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  to  higher  flights  than  their  predeceffors ;  and  yet  to  fliew 
how  little  was  to  be  expeded  from  the  Heathen  philofophy  in  its 
utmoft  refinement,  they  made  no  attempts  to  recover  the  people 
from  their  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  but  rather  ufed  all  their  credit 
and  efforts  to  uphold  declining  Paganifm,  and  devifed  the  moll 
plaufible  colours  to  defend  it.  With  this  view  they  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  their  philofophical  fchemes  to  the  Pagan  religion, 
and  to  fupport  the  one  by  the  other.  He  that  would  form  a  jull: 
idea  of  the  new  philofophy  which  they  wanted  to  introduce,  may 
confult  the  learned  Fabricius  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  life  of 
Proclus  by  Marinus. 

I  fliall  conclude  what  relates  to  the  Pagan  philofophers  with 
obferving,  that  though  undoubtedly  they  had  an  high  opinion  of 
their  own  wifdom,  yet  the  moll  eminent  of  them  were  fenfible 
of  the  darknefs,  the  ignorance,  and  uncertainty  they  were  under, 
efpecially  in  divine  matters,  and  the  great  need  mankind  flood  in 
of  a  divine  revelation  and  inftruftion,  to  lead  them  into  aright 
knowledge  of  God  and  religion  {e).    Something  was  offered  con- 


{e)  See  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke's  Difconrfe  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  under 
the  feventh  propofitlon,  p.  306.  etfcq.  edit.  7  th.  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  his  animad- 
venlons  on  this  part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book,  owns  that  Plato  infinuates  in  many  places 
the  want  or  necelTity  of  a  Divine  Revelation :  but  he  will  not  allow  that  the  opinion 
of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other  philofophers,  is  any  proof  that  the  want  was  real. 
His  exceptions  to  this  have  been  elfewhere  confidered.  View  of  the  Deiftical  Wri- 
ters, Vol.  II.  p.  63.  edit.  3d.  At  prefent  I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  by  his  owq 
acknowledgment  thofe  great  philofophers  were  tlremfelves  fenfible  of  the  need  of 
Divine  Revelation  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind.  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  V. 
p.  214,  215,  216.  4to. 

cerning 
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cerning  this  before,  p.  259.  and  p.  270.  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
I  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  other  paflages  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Plato 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  fixth  Republic  obferves,  that  "  the  fame  re- 
"  fpecfl  which  the  fun  in  the  vifible  world  has  to  fight,  and  the  thing? 
"  which  are  feen,  the  very  fame  has  the  to  dycJiov,  that  which  is 
"  good  [i.e.  God]  in  the  intelledual  world  to  intelle<ft  and  things 
"  which  are  underftood  :  that  as  the  eyes,  when  looking  at  things 
"  in  the  night,  are  almoft  blind,  and  as  if  they  had  no  fight  at 
"  all ;  but  when  turned  to  objedls  which  the  fun  fliines  upon  fee 
"  them  clearly,  fo  it  is  with  regard  to  the  mind.  When  it  ad- 
"  heres  to  the  to  ov,  the  Being  which  really  is  or  exifl:s,  it  under- 
"  ftands  and  knows,  and  appears  to  have  intelled: :  but  when  it 
"  turns  to  that  which  is  mixed  with  darknefs,  and  which  is  ge- 
"  nerated  and  corruptible,  it  is  carried  about  with  various  opinions, 
"  and  feems  as  if  it  had  no  underftanding."  Plat.  Opera,  p.  478, 
47p.  Ficin. 

In  the  dialogue  called  Theages,  Plato  introduces  Socrates  in- 
flrudingayoung  man,  Theages,  whom  his  father  brought  to  him 
to  be  taught  wifdom  :  and  in  the  conclufion  of  that  dialogue  he' 
intimates  to  him,  that  if  his  attempt  to  learn  wifdom  were  pleaf- 
iflg  to  God,  he  would  make  a  great  proficiency  in  it  in  a  (liort 
time;  if  otherv/ife,  not:  and  that  he  fliould  therefore  apply  to 
him  by  prayers  and  facrifices.  Socrates  feems  there  to  have  had 
the  Delphian  Apollo  particularly  in  view,  whom  he  clfewhere  re- 
commends :  it  appears  however,  from  what  he  here  fays,  how 
fenfible  he  was  of  the  need  men  Rood  in  of  a  Divine  afiiftance 
and  inllruftion  in  order  to  the  obtaining  true  wifdom.     The  fame 

Vol.  I.  P  P  P  tiling 
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thing  appears  from  that  noted  paffige  in  Plato's  fecond  Alcibiad,. 
which  is  quoted  at  large  by  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke  (/).  The 
purport  of  it  is  this :  Socrates  meets  Alcibiad es  going  to  the  temple 
to  pray,  and  takes  that  occalion  to  convince  him,  that  he  knew 
not  what  to  pray  for  in  a  right  manner  :  and  that  it  was  not  fafe 
for  him  to  pray  in  the  temple,  till  God  fliould  difpel  the  darknefs 
of  his  mind,  fo  that  he  might  be  in  a  capacity  of  difcerning  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  And  when  Alcibiades  upon  this  faid,  I 
think  I  muft  defer  my  facrifices  to  that  time,  Socrates  anfwers. 
You  have  reafon  j  it  is  more  fafe  to  do  fo,  than  to  run  fo  great  a 
hazard.  Socrates  did  not  queftion  the  propriety  or  neceffity  of 
woriliipping  the  Deity,  as  he  iliews  on  feveral  occafions ;  but  he 
thought  that  a  divine  inftrucSion  and  afiiftance  was  neceflary  to 
enable  men  to  perform  it  in  a  proper  manner  {g).  And  there- 
fore there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  he  would  have  accounted  a 
well-attefted  Revelation,  in  which  God  fhould  declare  his  will 
concerning  the  worfhip  to  be  rendered  to  him,  an  ineflimable 
bleffing.  That  great  philafopher  Plutarch  begins  his  tract  De  Ifid. 
et  Olirid.  with  faying,  that  "  it  becomes  all  perfons  that  have  any 
"  underllanding  to  afk  all  good  things  of  the  gods :  but  that 
"  efpecially  we  Ihould  pray  to  obtain  from  them  the  knowledge 
<'  of  the  gods,  as  far  as  men  are  capable  of  attaining  to  it :  fince 

(/)  Ubl  fupra,   p.  307. 

{g)  I  fhall  here  quote  a  pafTage  from  a  very  ingenious  writer,  and  who  is  noway 
inclined  to  fuperftition,  concerning  tlie  neceffity  of  revelation  for  inftriifting  men 
how  to  worfliip  God  in  a  right  manner.  "  II  fiiut  neceflairement  que  Dieu  ait  or- 
"  donne  un  culte  a  1'  homme.  —  Quel  chaos  afFreux  ne  s'  enfnivroit  il  pas,  fi  cha- 
"  cun  avoit  une  penfee  differente  fur  le  culte,  qu'on  doit  a  la  divinite  !  L'  efprit  de 
"  r  homme  fujet  a  s'  egarer  retomberoit  bieatot  dans  Jes  erreurs  de  1'  idolatrie." 
Lettres  Juives,  lettre  2^. 

"  neither 
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"  neither  man  can  receive,  nor  God  beftow,  any  thing  greater 
"  and  more  venerable  thin  tr.ttth."  Where,  allowing  for  the 
polytheiftical  manner  of  expreffion,  he  plainly  fliews  the  fenfe  he 
had  both  of  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
and  that  this  knowledge  muft  come  to  us  from  God.  lamblichus, 
in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  fpeaking  of  the  principles  of  divine  vvor- 
fliip,  faith,  "  It  is  manifeft  that  thole  things  are  to  be  done  which 
are  pleafing  to  God  :  but  what  they  are  it  is  not  eafy  to  know, 
"  except  a  man  were  taught  them  by  God  himfelf,  or  by  fome 
"  perfon  who  had  received  them  from  God,  or  obtained  the 
"  knowledge  of  them  by  fome  divine  means  (A)."  Indeed  aill  the 
latter  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans,  Porphyry,  lamblichus,  Hiero- 
cles,  Proclus,  &c.  though  enemies  to  Chriftianity,  owned  the 
neceflity  of  divine  illumination,  or  a  revelation  from  God,  to  lead 
men  into  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  an  acceptable  way 
of  worfliipping  the  Deity.  But  they  did  not  make  a  right  ufe  of 
this  principle.  Inflead  of  embracing  the  Revelation  which  God 
had  really  given,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  moft  illuflri- 
ous  divine  atteflations,  they  fought  to  be  initiated  into  the  myfte- 
ries  of  the  gods  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and  applied  them- 
felves  to  what  they  called  Theurgy,  which  had  in  it  a  mixture 
of  magical  ceremonies,  and  by  which  they  propofed  to  obtain  an 
intimate  intercourfe  and  communication  with  the  gods.  But  in  a 
little  time  the  vanity  of  their  pretenfions  became  manifeft  to  all, 
and  the  world  heard  of  them  no  more. 

(h)  Iambi,  io  Vit.  Pythag.  cap.  28. 

P  p  p  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XXII. 

The  Jifth  and  lafi  general  refeSiion.  The  Chrijlian  Revelation  kited 
to  the  iiecejjities  of  mankind.  The  glorious  change  it  wrought  in 
the  face  of  things,  and  in  the  Jlate  of  religion  in  the  world  j 
yet  accomplijhed  by  the  Jeemifigly  meaneji  infiruments,  in  oppofition 
to  the  greatejl  difficulties.  It  was  given  in  the  fittefl  feafon,  and 
attended  with  the  mojl  convincing  evideitces  of  a  divine  original. 
How  thankful  f.oiild  we  be  for  the  fahitary  light  it  brings,  and 
how  careful  to  improve  it!  What  an  advantage  it  is  to  have  the- 
Holy  Scriptures  in  our  hands,  and  the  necefjity  there  is  of  keeping 
clofe  to  the  jacred  rule  there  fet  before  us,  in  order  to  the  preferving 
the  Chrijlian.  Religion  in  its  purity  and  fimplicity. 

THE  ftate  of  religion  in  the  Pagan  world  being  in  that' 
deplorable  condition  which  hath  been  defcribed,  and  if 
having  appeared  from  experience,  after  a  long  trial,  that  human 
wifdom  and  reafon,  if  left  to  itfelf,  was  infufficient  to  recover  and 
reform  mankind,  it  pleafed  God  in  his  great  goodhefs  to  grant' 
a  Revelation  from  heaven,  which  was  defigned  to  be  publiflied  to 
the  Heathen  nations,  and  confirmed  by  the  mofl:  convincing  evi- 
dences of  a  divine  authority.     It  was  by  a  Revelation  from  God 
that  religion  in  its  principal  fundamental  articles  was  at  firft  com- 
municated to  the  human  race  ;  and  when  they  hadalmofl:  uni- 
verfally  fallen  from  it,  there  was  need  of  a  new  Divine  Revela- 
tion, all  other  methods  having  been  found  inefFedual.     It  is  true, 
that  the  Revelation  contained  in  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  the 

Pro- 
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Prophets,  was  excellently  fitted  to  fet  tliofe  to  whom  it  was  made 
known  right,  in  what  related  to  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of 
the  one  living  and  true  God,  the  great  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  univerfc,  in  oppofition  to  all  idolatry  and  polytheifm  :  and  it 
has  been  (licwn  that  in  this  refpedl  it  was  of  great  advantage  not 
only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  many  of  the  Gentiles  among  whom  they 
were  dilperled,  and  who  thereby  had  an  opportunity  given  them 
of  being  convinced  of  the  impiety  and  abfurdity  of  the  common 
idolatry.  But  then  it  mufl  be  confidered  that  the  Jewifli  Revela- 
tion was  immediately  promulgated  to  one  particular  nation,  and 
fitted  in  a  fpccial  manner  for  their  ufe  j  and  that  nation  was  by 
many  peculiar  rites  and  ufages  kept  diflind  from  all  others.  This, 
though  neceffary  at  that  time  and  in  that  flate  of  things,  for  valu- 
able purpofes  (/),  yet  contributed  to  render  them  unpopular,  and 
to  create  a  prejudice  againfl  them  in  other  nations.  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  there  were  feme  things  of  importance  for 
men  to  know,  the  full  difcovery  of  which  was  by  the  Divine 
Wifdom  referved  for  a  fubfequent  Revelation,  which  in  its  origi- 
nal frame  and  intention  was  defigned  for  univerfal  ufe,  and  to  be 
published  to  all  nations.  And  indeed  the  whole  Jcwifh  ceconom.y 
was  fo  contrived  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  perfedt  difr 
penfation  which  was  to  fucceed  it.     Its  rites  and  ordinances  \yere 

(/)  Without  thofe  peculiar  diftinflive  rites,  the  Jews  would  probably  have  been 
confounded  with  other  nations,  and  involved  in  the  common  idolatry  to  which  for 
iT  long  time  they  were  very  prone.  But  when  they  were  fully  eftabliHied  in  the 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  in  oppofition  to  all  idolatry,  and  the  appointed  time 
was  come  for  introducing  that  laft  and  mofl  perfect  difpenfation  of  religion,  to  which- 
the  Jewirti  ceconomy  was  defigned  to  be  preparatory,  thofe  diftinftive  rites,  which 
were  as  a  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiks,  were  to  be  fet  afide,  that  they 
might  all  be  one  in  Chrifl  Jefus. 

not 
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not  only  accommodated  to  the  time  then  prefent,  and  to  that  ftate 
of  the  church,  but  Ibme  of  them  were  originally  intended  to  be 
prefignificative  of  good  things  to  come,  which  were  to  be  accom- 
pliflied  in  the  fitteft  feafon.  There  had  been  all  along  a  tradition 
preferved  among  the  people  of  Ifrael,  derived  to  them  from  the 
eai  iiefl  ages,  concerning  a  glorious  perfon,  whofe  coming  was  to 
be  of  univerfal  benefit,  and  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blelTed.  This  tradition  ran  through  their  facred  wri- 
tings, and  was  the  fubje(fl:  of  many  exprefs  predidions.  Not  only 
was  it  declared,  that  he  was  to  proceed  out  of  their  nation,  but 
the  particular  tribe,  and  even  the  houfe  and  family  from  which 
he  was  to  fpring,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  time  when  he 
was  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  world,  were  diftindly  pointed 
out.  He  was  alfo  defcribed  by  many  remarkable  characters, 
fome  of  them  feemingly  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  which  yet 
in  him  were  all  punctually  fulfilled.  It  Vv'as  clearly  and  exprefly 
foretold,  that  through  him  the  Heathen  nations  fhould  be  con- 
verted from  their  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  and  brought  to  the 
acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God  3  that  the 
Gentiles  fliould  receive  his  law;  that  in  him  fhould  they  put  their 
truft,  and  that  the  idols  fhould  be  abolifhed.  The  predidions 
concerning  him  were  delivered  by  different  perfons,  at  different 
times,  and  in  divers  manners,  through  a  long  fucceifion  of  ages. 
Things  being  thus  prepared,  at  the  time  which  had  been  marked 
out  by  thofe  prophecies,  a  Divine  Perfon  appeared,  in  whom  all  thefe 
charaders  were  wonderfully  united,  and  which  never  met  together 
in  any  other.  This  yielded  a  peculiar  kind  of  atteftation  to  him, 
never  equalled  in  any  other  cafe.  Befides  which,  his  Divine  Mif- 
2  fion 
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lion  was  demonftrated  by  a  feries  of  aftonifliing  miracles,  which 
he  performed,  and  enabled  his  difciples  to  perform  in  his  name ; 
as  alfo  by  his  refurredion  from  the  dead  and  afcenfion  into  hea- 
ven, and  by  the  unparalleled  effufion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  his 
extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  upon  his  difciples,  and  thofe  that 
believed  on  him,  as  he  himfelf  had  prqmifed  and  foretold.  This 
was  the  glorious  and  admirable  Perfon,  by  whom  it  pleafed  God 
to  make  the  moft  perfedl  Revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind.  It 
could  not  poflibly  be  fent  by  a  more  illuftrious  meflenger,  or 
whofe  divine  milTion  was  attefted  and  confirmed  by  more  con- 
vincing evidence.  And  the  Revelation  he  brought  from  heaven 
was  fuch  in  every  refpeft  as  the  ftate  of  the  world  required.  He 
exhibited  the  moft  pure  and  perfedl  rule  of  moral  duty  in  all  its 
juft  extent,  which  was  then  much  wanted,  and  which  he  en- 
forced by  the  moft  powerful  fandions,  and  by  a  divine  authority, 
at  the  fame  time  giving  the  moft  perfedt  example  of  univerfal 
holinefs  and  goodnefs  in  his  own  facred  life  and  pradice.  He 
alfo  made  the  fulleft  difcoveries  of  the  general  judgment,  and  of 
the  important  retributions  of  a  future  ftate,  the  notions  of  which 
were  greatly  obfcured  and  defaced  through  the  corruption  of  man- 
kind, and  the  falfe  reafonings  of  men  pretending  to  wifdom  and 
philofophy.  And  whereas  the  whole  world  was  become  guilty 
before  God,  and  obnoxious  to  his  juft  wrath  on  the  account  of 
their  apoftafy  from  him,  and  their  many  aggravated  tranfgreffions, 
he  came  in  the  name  of  God  to  reveal  the  counfels  of  his  wifdom 
and  love  for  reconciling  finners  to  himfelf.  He  gave  the  fulleft 
aflurance  of  the  remiflion  of  all  their  fins  to  the  truly  penitent, 
and  that  God  would  in  his  rich  grace  and  mercy,  through  the 

Redeemer 
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Redeemer  whom  he  had  appointed,  crown  their  fincere  though 
imperfed:  obedience  with  a  bleffed  refurreftion  and  eternal  life. 
And  that  this  grace  of  God  might  not  be  abufed,  the  moft  awful 
punifliments  were  at  the  fame  time  denounced  againft  thofe  that 
fliould  obftinately  perfift  in  a  courfe  of  prefumptuous  fin  and  dif- 
obedience.  Thefe  were  things  of  the  higheft  importance  to  man- 
kind, and  proper  matter  for  a  Divine  Revelation.  But  that  which 
my  prefent  fubje£t  leads  me  efpecially  to  confider  is,  that  the 
Chriftian  Revelation  was  admirably  fitted  to  recover  the  nations 
from  that  ignorance  of  God,  that  idolatry  and  polytheifm  in 
which  they  were  fo  generally  involved,  to  the  right  knowledge 
and  pure  adoration  of  the  only  true  God,  the  great  Creator  and 
■Governor  of  the  world.  The  cleareft  difcoveries  are  there  made 
of  his  infinite  majefty  and  incomparable  perfections,  of  his  having 
■created  this  vaft  univerfe  by  the  Word  of  his  power,  of  his  govern- 
ing Providence  as  extending  to  all  events,  and  efpecially  of  his 
moral  excellencies  and  attributes,  his  holinefs,  goodnefs,  jufi:ice, 
and  truth.  Thefe  difcoveries  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  have  a 
nianifeft  tendency  to  lead  men  to  form  the  moft  juft  and  worthy 
notions  of  God,  and  to  infpire  them  with  holy  afFedions  and  dif- 
pofitions  towards  him,  a  fuperlative  love,  a  pious  and  profound 
fear  and  reverence,  an  unreferved  fubmiffion  to  his  authority,  and 
refignation  to  his  will,  and  an  ingenuous  truft  and  affiance  in 
him. 

To  make  us  farther  fenfible  of  the  advantages  which  the  Gofpel- 
Revelation  brought  to  mankind,  let  us  confider  that  the  Heathens 
■are  reprefented  in  Scripture  as  having  been  under  the  power  of 

Satan. 
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Satan.  Notwithftanding  the  difcoveries  made  to  them  both  by 
antient  tradition,  originally  derived  from  Divine  Revelation,  and  by 
the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  they  had  revolted  from  the 
knowledge  and  worfliip  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  by  this 
their  apoftafy  from  God  had  in  effedl  put  themfelves  under  the 
power  of  that  apoflate  fpirit,  and  the  evil  angels  his  aiTociates.  In 
the  former  part  of  this  work  full  proof  was  given  that  in  the  Pagan 
world  worfhip  was  paid  to  evil  beings  confidered  as  fuch  [k).  We 
are  aflured  by  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  "  things  which  the 
"  Gentiles  facrificed  they  facrificed  unto  dasmons ; "  and  the  word 
is  generally  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe  in  the  facred  writings  (/).  The 
fame  thing  is  faid  by  Pagan  authors  of  the  bed  credit.  Plutarch 
exprefly  afferts,  that  many  of  the  rites  of  worfhip,  ufual  among 
the  Heathens,  feveral  of  which  he  mentions,  were  defigned  to 
placate  and  gratify  evil  and  malignant  daemons.  And  particularly 
he  charges  thofe  as  evil  daemons,  to  whom  human  facrifices  were 
thought  to  be  acceptable.  And  it  admits  of  an  eafy  proof,  that 
there  were  fcarce  any  of  the  Heathen  deities  to  whom  fuch  facri- 

{k)  See  above,  chap.  v.  p.  148,  et  feq. 

(/)  Origen  exprefles  the  general  fenfe  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  when  he  de- 
clares, that  "  the  worfliip  of  thofe  called  gods  is  the  worfliip  of  dcemons. — For  all 
"  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  daemons — SspaTrda  ^anfiovcov  $£^a,7reicc  tZv  vvof^a^ofAsvav 
"  Btuv.  'S!avT£i  yap  ol  Bto)  r2v  eSvuv  ^M/jiovisi."  This  is  taken  from  Pfalm  xcv.  5.  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint,  and  all  the  antient  ChrilHan  writers  apply  this  pafl^age  of 
the  Pfalmifl  to  the  Heathen  deities.  Origen  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  "  the  Chri- 
"  ftians  fliun  the  worfliip  of  daemons  as  pernicious  and  deflruiflive,  u{  oAeflfw."  And 
adds,  "  we  fay  that  all  that  which  is  called  among  the  Greeks  the  worfliip  of  the 
"  gods,  and  which  they  foiemnized  by  altars,  flatues,  and  temples,  is  the  worfliip 
"  of  daemons — oai/x-ovoiv  Ss  ^i^a'^etav  ihat  ^a/^iv  iiaasiv  tw  vo/xt^o/xevt^v  zsocp  °E^?;>^«  luapoi 
"  ^ofMii  iioc)  ayah/Miri  ««i  vaoii-^zm  ^fmniiav.  Contra Celf.  lib.  vii.  p,  378." 
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fices  were  not  offered,  not  excepting  Jupiter  the  chief  of  them... 
Several  oracles  might  be  mentioned,  which  exprefly  demanded  hu- 
man facrifices.  So  alfo  did  the  Sibylline  oracles  on  feveral  occa- 
fions,  which  the  Romans  held  in  the  greateft  veneration  (;«).  And; 
indeed  fuch  facrifices  continued  to  be  offered  even  in  the  civilized 
nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  at  leaf!  on  fome  fpecial  occafions,, 
till  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  and  for  fome  time  after  («). 

Porphyry,  whofe  oppofition  to  Chriftianity,  and  attachment  tO' 
Paganifm  is  well  known,  goes  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  Serapis  'the 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  and  whom  the  people  worfliipped 
as  the  higheft  God,  to  have  been  the  prince  of  the  evil  dasmons  (0).. 
That  learned  philofopher,  as  was  obferved  before,  fays,  that  evil 
daemons  were  very  delirous  to  have  divine  worfhip  and  facrifices 
rendered  to  them  :  and  he  not  only  acknowledges  that  they  were 
worfliipped,  but  endeavours  to  juftify  that  practice,  as  neceffary 
for  averting  their  wrath,  and  obtaining  from  them  worldly  good-, 
things.     The  fame  Porphyry,  as  cited  by  Eufebius,  produces  an- 
oracle  of  Apollo  prefcribing  facrifices  to  be  firft  offered  to  an  evil, 
daemon,  to  prepare  the  way  for  being  admitted  to  an  immediate 
light  of  the  deity  (/>).     To  deftroy  this  kingdom  of  Satan  ereded 
among  the  Gentiles,  to  abolifh  the  worfliip  of  their  idol-deities, 
and  ereft  the  vifible  kingdom  and  pure  worfliip  of  the  one  living; 
and  true  God  among  men,  was  one  glorious  defign  of  the  Gofpel. 

(m)  Plutarch.  Rom.  Quaeft.  Qiiaell.  83,  Oper.  torn,  ii,  p.  284.  A.  Francof. 
(;;)  See  a  fuller  account  of  this  above,  chap.  vii. 
(5)  Apud  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evangel,  lib.  iv.  cap.  23. 
{p)  Ibid.  lib.  iv.   cap.  20, 
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of  Jefus.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  refpeds,  it  was  certainly 
true,  that  "  for  this  purpofe  the  Son  of  God  was  raanifefted  that 
*'  he  might  deftroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  i  John  iii.  8.  For 
this  end  he  commifTioned  his  Apoftles  to  go  "  preach  the  Gofpel 
*'  to  all  nations,  and  to  turn  them  from  darknefs  unto  light,  and 
"  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  Ads  xxvi.  17,  18.  A 
mighty  defign  this  to  be  executed  by  fuch  feemingly  mean  and 
feeble  inftruments!  But  fo  it  was  ordered,  that  "  the  excellency 
"  of  the  power  might  appear  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  men." 
2  Cor.  iv.  7.  The  ufurped  empire  and  dominion  of  Satan,  found- 
ed in  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  feemed  to  be  firmly  eflablifhed  in 
the  Heathen  world.  It  had  flood  for  many  ages,  and  had  long 
prefcription  to  plead  :  it  had  the  prejudices  of  the^people  on  its 
fide  (^)  :  and  was  flrengthened  and  upheld  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  raagiftrates,  by  the  arts  and  fubtilty  of  the  politi- 


(y)  What  regard  was  had  to  the  tradition  of  their  anceftors,  and  the  religion  of 
their  country,  not  only  among  tli«  vulgar  Pagans,  but  among  the  philofophers 
themfclves,  and  how  prophane  and  impious  a  thing  it  was  accounted  to  call  it  ia 
■queftion,  or  fo  much  as  to  afk  a  reafon  for  it,  appears  from  a  remarkable  paffage  in 
Plutarch's  Amatorius.  When  one  of  the  company,  whom  he  calls  Pemptides,  de- 
fires  to  be  informed  on  what  account  Love  came  to  be  made  a  deity,  another  of  the 
dialogifts,  who  bears  a  principal  part  in  the  converfation,  and  whofeems  to  exprefs 
Plutarch's  own  fentimenis,  gravely  fays  to  him  ;  "  you  feem  to  me  to  have  attempted 
"  to  ftir  things  which  ought  not  to  be  moved  with  regard  to  the  opinion  con- 
"  cerning  the  gods,  when  you  demand  a  reafon  and  demonftration  for  every  thing 
"  in  particular.  For  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  and  of  our  country  is  fufficient 
"  for  us,  than  which  we  cannot  utter  or  invent  a  more  evident  argument. — For 
*'  this  is  a  foundation  and  bafis  common  to  all  piety  ;  and  if  once  its  firmnefs  and 
*'  eftablifhed  rule  be  difturbed  and  fliaken  in  any  one  inftance,  it  becomes  uncertain 
*'  and  fufpe^ed  in  all  *."    This  way  of  thinking  and  talking  was  a  bar  to  all  at- 

•  Piutatch,  Oper.  torn.  II.  p'.'  75?.  Francof,  i6»o. 
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cians,  the  craft  and  Influence  of  the  idolatrous  prieflrs,  and  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  the  philofophers  and  wife  men  of  this 
world.    It  was  interwoven  with  the  civil  confHtution,  and  regarded 
as  eflcntial  to  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  the  ftate.     It  was 
ouarded  with  all  the  powers  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  world  on 
the  one  hand,  and  all  its  pomps  and  allurements  on  the  other  j 
and  came  recommended  by  every  thing  which  was  apt  to  flatter 
men's  vices  and  their  paflions,  their  ambition  and  fenfuality.    And 
yet  no  fooner  were  the  firfl:  publifliers  of  the  Gofpel  fent  forth,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  fpirit  of  a  crucified  Jefus,  but  Satan's  vifible 
empire  received  a  fenfible  fliock.     Never  was  there  a  more  fudden 
and  glorious  change  than  Chriftianity  wrought  foon  after  its  firft 
appearance  in  the  world.     Thoufands  were  every-where  turned 
from  idols  to  ferve  the  living  and  true  God,  delivered  from  the 
power  of  darknefs,  and  tranflated  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear 
Son.     The  old  idolatrous  worfliip  and  the  long-adored  deities  fell 
into  contempt :  the  idol  temples  foon  began  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  forfaken,  and  the  boafted  oracles,  whereby  the  nations  had 
been  ib   long  kept  under  the  power  of  delufion,   were   flruck, 
dumb  (r).     Inftead  of  the  many  gods  and  many  lords  which  were 
acknowledged  and  adored  among  the  Heathens,  they  were  now 

brought 

tempts  for  the  reformation  of  the  Pagan  reriglon.  Every  endeavour  of  tliis  kind 
was  looked  upon  as  a  high  degree  of  impiety  and  prophanenefs.  A  manifeft  proof 
what  difficulties  Chridianity  at  its  fjrft  promulgation  had  to  encounter  witli,  both- 
from  the  learned  and  the  vulgar. 

(r)  That  the  oracles  were  filenccd  about  or  foon  after  the  time  of  our  Saivour's 
appearing,  may  be  proved  from  cxprefs  teftimonies,  not  only  of  Chrillian  but  of 
Heathen  authors.   Lucan,  who  writ  his  Pharfalia  io  the  reign  of  Nero,  fcarcc  thirty 

years 
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brought  in  great  numbers  to  acknowledge  and  adore  "  one  God 
"  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him  j  and  one 
"  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him." 
Inftead  of  the  many  abfurd  and  impious  rites  of  the  Pagan  wor- 
£hip,  they  were  inflrudled  to  worfliip  God,  who  is  an  infinite  fpirit, 
in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  in  a  pure  and  fpiritual  manner.  Many 
there  were  who  in  every  place  lifted  up  to  God  pure  and  holy 
hands,  and  offered  up  to  him,  through  the  great  Mediator  of  his 
own  appointment,  the  fpiritual  facrifices  of  prayer  and  praife. 
The  light  of  the  Gofpel  fpread  far  and  wide  with  a  wonderful 
fwiftnefs  even  in  the  firft  age ;  fo  that  St.  Paul  reprefents  it  as 
having  gone  into  the  whole  world.  Col.  i.  6.  23.  Rom,  x.  18. 
And  this  was  what  our  Saviour  himfelf  exprefly  foretuld,  at  a  time 

years  after  our  Lord's  cruclfixjori,  laments  it  as  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  of 
that  age,  that  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  he  reprefents  as  one  of  the  choiceft  gifts 
of  the  gods,  was  become  filent. 

"  Non  uUo  f»cula  dono 
"  Noftra  carent  majore  Deum,  quam  Deiphica  fedes 
"  Quod  fileat."  Phaifal.  lib.  v.  veif.  1 1 1, 

In  like  manner  Juvenal  fays, 

? '  ^' '  "  Delphls  oracula  ceHant; 

"  Et  genus  humanum  damnat  ca%o  futuri."  Satyr,  vi.  verf.  544. 

Lucian  fays,  that  when  he  was  at  Delphi  the  oracle  gave  no  anfwers,  nor  was  the 
prieftefs  infpircd.  See  his  Phalaris,  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  745.  Amftel.  This  likewife 
appears  from  Plutarch's  treatife.  Why  the  Oracles  ceafe  to  give  Anfwers ;  from 
whence  alfo  it  is  ipanifeft,  that  the  moA  learned  Heathens  were  very,  much  at  a  lofs 
how  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  it.  Porphyry,  in  a  padlige  cited  from  him  by 
Eiifebius,  fays,  "  The  city  of  Rome  was  over-run  with  flcknefs,  ^fculapius  and 
"  the  reft  of  the  gods  having-  withdrawn  their  converfe  with  men :  for  that  finae 
"  Jefus  began  to  be  worfhipped,  no  man  had  received  any  public  help  or  benefit 
"  from-  the  gods  *." 

*  Apud  tjfeb.  Pup.  Eva-ige].  Jib,  v,  cip.  i,  p.  J7?, 
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when  nofhing  could  be  more  contrary  to  all  human  probability. 
Matt.  xxiv.  14.  Tacitus  fpsaks  of  a  "  huge  multitude —  multi"- 
"  tudo  ingens,"  of  Chriftiaiis  at  Rome,  in  a  paflage  where  he  dif- 
■covers  the  ftrongeft  prejudice  againfl  them  ;  and  he  alfo  gives  an 
account  of  a  great  variety  of  torments  and  fufFerings,  to  which, 
through  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  they  were  expofed.(i).  This  hap- 
pened in  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  palTion. 
And  it  appears  from  Pliny's  celebrated  epiflle  to  Trajan,  written 
about  feventy  years  after  the  fame  great  event,  how  numerous  the 
Chriftians  were  in  his  time.  He  fays,  there  were  many  of  all 
ranks  and  ages,  both  men  and  women,  who  profefTed  themfelves 
Chriftians  :  that  the  contagion  of  this  fuperflition  had  fpread  not 
only  through  the  cities,  but  the  towns  and  country  villages :  that 
the  temples  had  been  almoft  left  defolate,  the  holy  rites  and  cere- 
monies had  been  long  negle<fted,  and  that  very  few  would  buy 
the  facrifices.  He  fhews  the  flrength  of  his  prejudices  againfl: 
Chrifliianity  by  calling  it  a  wicked  and  immoderate  fuperflition  ; 
and  yet  gives  a  noble  teftimony  to  the  innocency  of  their  man- 
ners ;  and  makes  the  fum  of  their  fault  or  error  to  confifl:  in  this, 
that  they  were  wont  to  meet  on  a  ftated  day  before  it  was  light, 
and  to  fing  hymns  to  Chrift  as  to  a  God,  and  to  oblige  themfelves 
by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  wickednefs,  but  to  abftain  from 
theft,  robberv,  and  adultery,  to  keep  faith,  and  to  reftore  any 
pledge  that  was  intrurted  to  them.  He  alfo  bears  teftimony  to 
their  fortitude  and  conflancy,  which  he  calls  inflexible  obftinacyj 
and  that  it  was  faid,  none  who  were  true  Chriftians  can  be  com- 
pelled to  offer  wine  or  frankincenfe  to  the  gods,  or  to  blafpheme 

{s)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiv. 

Chrift 
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Chpift(?).  Juftin  Martyr,  who  lived  pretty  early  in  the  following 
af»«,  fays,  in  a  pafTage  cited  before,  that  there  was  no  part  of  man- 
kind, whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  among  whom  prayers  and 
thankfo-iv.ings  were  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Maker  of  the 
univerfe  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jefus. 

;Ti)is  wonderful  change  in  the  face  of  things,  and  in  the  flate 
(pf  religion  in  the  Heathen  world,  was  brought  about  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gofpel,  "  God  bearing  witnefs"  to  the  firfl:  pub- 
lifliersofChriftianity  "  with  figns  and  wonders,  and  divers  mi- 
"  racks -and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  according  to  his  own  will," 
Heb.  iL  4.  Thefe  were  the  vifible  tokens  of  a  divine  interpofition, 
and  awakened  the  attention  of  mankind  to  behold  and  adore  the 
power  and  majefty  of  die  only  true  God.  They  faw  all  the  pre-- 
tended  wonders  of  their  idol  deities  infinitely  outdone.  They  faw 
the  firft  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  though  in  themfelves  weak  and 
contemptible  to  all  outward  appearance,  and  deftitute  of  all  world" 
ly  advantages,  endued  with  fuch  power  from  on  high,  that  they 
not  only  performed  the  moft  extraordinary  works,  manifeftly 
tranfcending  the  power  or  fkill  of  any  man,  or  of  all  the  men  upon, 
earth,  but  evil  fpirits  were  fubjed  to  them  in  the  name  of  Jefus, 
Thefe  were  fads  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  in  the  open  view  of 
the  world,  and  of  enemies  ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  them.  Sa- 
tan was  as  it  were  led  in  triumph  by  our  Saviour,  who  gave  even 
his  fervants  power  over  him.  In  contemplation  of  this  our  Lord 
expreffeth  himfelf  thus,  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  f\ll  fromi: 
"  heaven,"  Luke  x.  18.     He  had  pretended  to  have  his  throne  in 

it)  Plin.  Epiit.  lib.  x.  epift.  97. 

heaven. 
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liv-aven,  and  to  arrogate  divine  honours.  But  now  he  was  caft 
down  from  his  afTumed  divinity,  and  a  vifible  church  or  king- 
dom was  eredted  to  God  in  thofe  nations  where  Satan  had  ereded 
a  kingdom  of  darknefs  before. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Chriftian  Revelation  was  made  known  to 
the  world  at  a  time  when  it  was  moft  wanted  j  when  the  dark- 
nefs and  corruption  of  mankind  were  arrived  at  the  height,  and 
there  were  but  few  traces  of  the  antient  primitive  religion  remain- 
ing among  the  nations.     If  it  had  been  publillied  much  fooner, 
and  before  tliere  had  been  a  full  trial  made  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  human  wifdom  and  philofophy,  the  great  need  men 
ftood  in  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  divine  difpenfation  would  not 
have  been  fo  apparent.     It  might  have  been  faid,  that  it  was  in- 
troduced in  illiterate  and  uncultivated  ages,  which  was  a  fufpicious 
circumftance.     Belides,  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  great 
advantage  arifing   from  the  preparatory  Jewiih  oeconomy,   and 
from  a  feries  of  illuflrious  prophecies  continued  for  many  ages, 
all  pointing  to  that  wonderful  perfon  who  was  appointed  by  the 
divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  be  the  great  Teacher  and  Saviour 
of  mankind.    To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Chriftian  reve- 
lation made  its  firft  appearance  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  empire 
had  brought  the  greatefl  part  of  the  known  world  under  its  do- 
minion.    It  was  firft  publiftied  among  the  nations  belonging  to 
that  empire,  which  was  then  the  moft  knowing  and  civilized  part 
of  the  earth,  and  from  whence  it  might  moft  conveniently  be  pro- 
pagated to  other  nations.     Accompanied  with  the  moft  illuftrious 
and  convincing  proofs  and  evidences  of  a  divine  power,  prefence, 
o  and 
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and  glory,  and  carrying  in  it  remarkable  internal  charaders  of 
truth,  goodnefs,  and  purity,  it  foon  made  a  furprizing  progrefs, 
notwithftandi ng  the  feemingly  unfurmountable  obftacles  it  had  to 
encounter  with  {u),  till  at  length  the  whole  fyflem  of  Paganifm, 
which  feemed  fo  flrongly  efcabliflied,  and  which  had  prevailed  for 
fo  many  ages,  fell  before  it.  This  religion  hath  extended  very 
far,  and  if  Chriftians  had  been  duly  careful  both  to  preferve  it  in 
its  purity,  and  to  propagate  and  recommend  it  by  their  inllrudions 
and  example,  to  which  they  are  bound  by  the  llrongell:  obligations, 
it  would  probably  before  now  have  been  univetfally  known  and 
diffufed.  What  farther  extraordinary  means  it  may  pleafe  God 
in  his  great  wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  make  ufe  of  for  diffuling 
and  eflablifliing  true  religion  in  the  world,  we  cannot  tell.  But 
fomething  of  this  kind  we  are  taught  to  expcd:  by  feveral  paflages 
of  Scripture,  which  feem  plainly  to  refer  to  a  future  general  con- 
verfion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  to  the  bringing  in 
the  fulnefs  of  the  Gentiles  (at).  And  whenever  this  fliall  hap- 
pen, it  will  dilclofe  a  furprizing  fcene,  which  will  fill  us  with  a 
pleafing  aftonilhment,  and  tend  mightily  to  illuftrate  the  glory  of 
Divine  Providence. 

(;/)  The  difficulties  and  obftacles  Chriftianity  had  to  ftruggle  with  are  reprefentcd 
in  an  elegant  and  ftriking  manner  by  Mr.  Weft,  in  his  excellent  "  Obfervations  oa 
"  the  Hiftory  and  Reftirreftion  of  Jefus  Chrift." 

(jf)  The  ingenious  author  of  t!ie  Lettres  Juivcs,  fpeaking  in  the  perfon  of  a  Jew, 
acknowledges  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  firft  Nazarenes,  who  flied  their  blood  to  draw 
mankind  from  idolatry;  and  that  if  the  unity  of  God  is  known  throughout  the 
whole  world,  it  is  to  them  that  it  is  principally  owing.  "  II  faut  avouer  que  c'etoi- 
"  .ept  de  grands  hommes  qui  verfcrent  leur  fang  pour  retirer  les  hommes  de  Tido- 
"  latrie  :  et  n  I'linite  de  Dieu  eft  conau  dans  I'univcrs  entier,  c'cft  a  eux  a  qui  oa 
"  eft  fingnliercment  redevable." 

Vol..  r.  R  r  r  In 
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In  the  mean  time  let  us  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  advantages 
we  enjoy  by  the  Gofpel  for  religious  and  moral  improvement. 
«'  How  great  and  admirable,"  faith  Eufebius,  "  lliould  the  Gofpel 
"  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  appear  to  us,  which  inftruds  the 
"  whole  race  of  mankind  to  worfhip  with  becoming  thoughts  and 
"  devotion  the  God  and  Lord  of  the  fun  and  moon,  the  Creator  of 
"  the  whole  world,  and  who  is  himfelf  above  and  beyond  the 
*'  univerfe  :  to  praife  and  celebrate  not  the  elements  of  bodies, 
«'  but  the  Difpenfer  of  life,  of  food,  and  of  all  good  things  :  and 
*'  in  no  wife  to  worfliip  the  vifible  parts  of  the  world,  or  any  thing 
«'  that  is  perceivable  by  the  fleflily  fenfe,  fince  every  fuch  thing  is 
*«  of  a  corruptible  nature ;  but  to  adore  that  Mind  alone,  which 
"  being  in  itfelf  invifible  is  prefent  in  all  thefe  things,  and  is  the 
«'  Architedl  both  of  the  whole  univerfe  and  every  part  of  it,  and 
"  which,  Viewing  forth  the  wonderful  virtue  and  greatnefs  of  its 
"  Divinity,  in  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  governeth 
«  the  whole  world  in  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived  by  our  fenfes, 
*'-  and  by  reafons  of  wifdom  which  no  language  can  exprefs  (;■)  !" 

In  order  to  our  making  a  right  ufe  of  the  advantages  we  enjoy 
by  the  Gofpel  Revelation,  let  us  fet  a  high  value  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  adhere  to  them  as  the  great  rule  of  our  faith  and 
pradlice.  They  are  acknowledged  by  all  Chriftians  to  be  of  divine 
authority.  They  contain  the  original  Records  of  our  holy  religion, 
and  of  the  revelation  that  was  brought  from  heaven,  as  delivered 
in  its  primitive  purity  and  fimplicity  by  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles.     If  we  would  form  a  juft  idea  of  Chriftianity,  free 

(v)  Eufeb.  Piacpar.  Evangel,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  p.  ^6,  97.  Paris  1628. 

from 
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from  all  the  additions  and  corruptions  which  were  afterwards 
brought  into  it,  we  rauft  carefully  confult  thofe  divine  oracles. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Chriftian  church,  if  they  had  all 
along  kept  clofe  to  that  facred  rule.  They  would  not  then  have 
fallen  into  thofe  grofs  corruptions  in  doftrine,  worihip,  and  prac- 
tice, which  have  created  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  many  againft 
Chriftianity,  and  from  which  infidels  have  taken  occafion  to  form 
their  moft  plaufible  objedlions :  though  in  reality  thefe  things  can- 
not be  juftly  charged  upon  the  religion  of  Jefus  as  delivered  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  however  the  mighty  advantage  of  a  written 
Revelation,  tliat  by  an  impartial  confulting  it  the  deviations  from 
it  may  be  detected,  and  things  may  be  again  reduced  to  the  ori- 
ginal ftandard.  By  means  of  the  Scriptures,  even  the  vulgar 
themfelves  may  be  fufficiently  inftrudted  in  the  moft  important  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  proper  remedy, 
both  againft  the  impofitions  of  defigning  men,  and  againft  idolatry 
in  all  its  forms,  though  covered  over  with  the  moft  fpecious  pre- 
tences. Eufebius  juftly  reckons  it  among  the  advantages  for  which 
we  ought  to  have  a  high  efteem  for  the  Gofpel  Revelation,  that 
thereby  books  and  dodtrines,  which  contain  rules  of  confummate 
virtue,  and  tend  to  form  the  manners  to  true  piety,  are  delivered 
to  men,  women,  and  children,  and  are  publicly  read  and  ex- 
plained for  the  ufe  of  all  (x). 

If  we  have  now  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  if  not 
only  men  of  great  learning  and  deep  fpeculation,  but  thoufands  of 
the  people  in  Chriftian  nations  have  a  jufter  notion  of  God,  of  his 

(jc)  Praepar.  Evangel,  lib.  v.  cap.  i .  p,  1 8 1 . 
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Providence,  and  of  the  worfhip  that  is  due  to  him,  in  oppofition 
to  all  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  than  even  the  wife  men  and  philo- 
fophers  among  the  Pagans,  to  what  can  this  fo  properly  be  afcrib- 
ed,  as  to  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation  which  fliineth  amongft 
us  ?  How  thankful  therefore  fliould  we  be  to  God,  and  how  de- 
firous  to  fhew  forth  his  praifes  and  virtues,  who  hath,  in  his  grace 
and  mercy,  called  us  out  of  darknefs  into  his  marvellous  light ! 
Surely  we  fliould  regard  the  having  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our 
hands  as  the  greatefl  and  moft  valuable  of  all  our  privileges.  And 
it  highly  concerneth  us  to  endeavour  to  adorn  the  doftrineof  God 
our  Saviour,  by  walking  in  a  holy  exemplary  converfation,  be- 
coming the  Gofpel  of  Chrift.  And  the  obligations  we  are  under 
to  do  this  will  farther  appear,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  we  are 
thereby  not  only  inftrudled  in  the  right  knowledge  and  worfhip 
of  the  only  true  God  in  oppofition  to  all  idolatry  and  polytheifm, 
but  we  have  alfo  a  perfed:  rule  of  moral  duty  fet  before  us  in  all 
its  juft  extent,  and  enforced  by  a  divine  authority,  and  by  the 
moft  powerful  and  engaging  motives  >  and  that  we  have  alfo  the 
fuUeft  difcoveries  there  made  to  us  of  a  future  ftate  of  retributions, 
and  the  great  important  realities  of  an  unfeen  eternal  world.  And 
that  in  both  thefe  refpefts  the  nations  ftood  in  great  need  of  an 
extraordinary  Divine  Revelation,  efpecially  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  appearing,  is  what  I  propofe  to  fliew  in  the  remaining 
part  of  this  worjc. 
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fl5»  I'he  Letter  N.  refers  to  the  Notes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Page. 

A. 

ABKAHAM—\v^%  at  firft  an  idolater,   and  in  what  fenfe  he  was  To,  Page  yj. 

^^jL  He  iifterwnrds  endeavoured,  according  to  the  Oriental  writers,  to  promote  a 
reformation  of  religion  among  the  Chaldeans,  76.— was  regarded  as  a  prophef 
among  the  Canaanites  and  Egyptians,  ibid.  His  fame  fpread  far  and  wide,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  people  of  the  Eaft,  435.  Nations  proceeding  from  him  for  a  long 
time  retained  fomc  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  436. 

y/f<i<iWn/«— thofe  of  what  was  called  the  New  Academy  held,  that  fome  things  are 
more  probable  than  others  ;  in  which  they  differed  from  the  Pyrrhonians ;  yet  in 
reality  agreed  with  them,  that  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  attained  to,  and  that  we 
ought  always  to  with-hold  our  afTent,  268.  They  and  other  Sceptics  are  repre- 
fentcd  by  Epiftetus  as  the  moft  incorrigible  of  all  men,  and  unfit  to  be  reafoncJ 

with,  269. 
Alexandria— 3.  celebrated  fchool  of  philofophers  eftabliflied  there  after  Chrlflianity  had- 

made  fome  progrefs  in  the  woild,  470.    There  was  a  mixture  of  Chriflians  and 

Pagans  in  that  fchool,  47 1 .     Several  things  in  the  philofophy  taught  there  were 

borrowed  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  ibid.     See  Ammonius. 
Allegories The  Stoics  and  other  philofophers  endeavoured  to  turn  the  traditionary 

fables  concerning  the  gods  into  phyilcal  allegories,  164.     See  alfo  130.  369,  370. 
_^/;,,;._ereaed  at  Athens  to  the  unknown  God,  416.     Altars  of  this  kind  in  many 

places,  ibid.  N. 
America,  People  of— generally  have  a  notion,  according  to  Acolta,  of  one  Supreme 

God,  who  is  perfeaiy  good  ;   but  many  of  them  confound  him  with  the  fun,    91. 

They  wor(hip  an  evil  being  or  beings,  for  fear  of  being  hurt  by  them,  ibid,  et  i  53. 
Atimonius  Saccas—^  famous   prefident  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  lived  and  died  ar 

Chriftian,  according  to  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerome,  471.— was  born  and  ediic.ited 

under  Chriftian  parents,  according  to  Porphyry,  but  afterwards  embraced  Paganifm  -. 

and 
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and  from  him  were  derived  the  philofophers  of  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Succef- 
fioii,   ibid.     He  mixed  with  his  philofophy  fcveral  things  originally  derived  from 
■  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ibid.- 

ylnaxagoras — was  accufed  at  Athens  of  impiety  becaufe  he  held  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars  to  be  inanimate  bodies,  loo — feverely  cenfured  on  that  account  by  Socrates 
and  Plato,  ibid.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Greek  philofophers  who  clearly  aflerted 
God  to  be  an  infinite  mind,  abfolutely  feparate  from  matter,  277,  288.  He  held 
matter  to  be  eternal,  but  that  mind  was  the  caufe  of  the  regular  order  of  things, 
289.  311 — yet  he  himfelf  did  not  make  a  right  ufe  and  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  he  afcribed  to  material 
caufes ;  and  for  this  he  is  blamed  by  Socrates,  289.  His  account  of  the  formation 
of  animals  not  much  different  from  that  of  Epicurus,   ibid. 

^Antiquities,  extravagant — of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Chinefe,  fabulous,  and 
not  to  be  depended  upon,   73.  '^ 

ylntoniniis,  Marcus — the  emperor  and  philofopher,  holds  that  the  world  is  God,  321. 
— and  that  the  human  foul  is  a  portion  of  the  Divine  EfTence,  ibid.  N. — generally 
exprefles  himfelf  in  the  polytheiflic  fliain  ;  and  reprefents  the  gods  as  the  authors 
and  orderers  of  all  things,  336,  et  feq.  He  was  zealous  and  diligent  in  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,   356,  357.  468. 

Arabians — Noble  notions  of  the  Deity  and  of  Religion  among  them  in  the  days  of 
Job,  77.  Yet  in  his  time  many  of  them  fell  into  the  idolatrous  worfliip  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  ibid,   et  98. 

Aratus — The  paffage  produced  from  him  to  fhew,  that  the  Heathen  Jupiter  was  the 
one  true  Supreme  God,  coafidered,  418,  419. 

Arijlotle — mentions  it  as  an  antient  tradition,  that  the  ftars  are  gods  ;  and  obferves, 
that  the  reprefenting  the  gods  in  the  forms  of  men  and  other  animals,  was  added 

afterwards,  for  pohtical  purpofes,  99,  et  463. alTerts  one  eternal  firft  Mover, 

whom  he  calls  the  Supreme  God  ;  but  that  the  ftars  are  alfo  true  eternal  deities, 
296,  297.  He  taught  the  eternity  of  the  world  both  in  its  matter  and  form,  and 
in  this  was  generally  followed  by  the  Peripatetics  and  latter  Platonifts,  311,  312  — 
denied  that  Providence  extendeth  its  care  to  things  below  the  moon,  390.  N. 

Arndniis — reprefents  the  pernicious  effefts  of  the  vicious  examples  of  the  Heathen 
deities,  133 — obferves,  that  any  man  would  be  punifhed  that  fhould  charge  a 
magiftrate  or  fenator  with  fuch  aftions  as  were  afcribed  to  their  gods,  178 — gives 
a  long  account  of  the  impurities  of  their  worfhip,  192 — makes  a^very  unfavour- 
able reprefentation  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,   246. 

jUjlyrians — gave  the  name  of  Adad  to  the  higheft  God,  and  by  him  underftood  the 
fun:  theyalfo  worfliippedagoddefs  calied  Adargatis,  i.  e.  the  earth  ;  and  to  thefe 
two  afcribed  the  power  over  all  things,  104. 

Mhenians — condemned  Anaxagoras  for  faying,  that  the  fun  is  a  body  of  fire,  and  the 

moon  an  habitable  earth,   100 — yet  they  fhewed  no  refentment  againfl  Epicurus 

and  other  philofophers  who  afcribed  the  formation  of  the  world  to  chance,   278. 

6  They 
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They  had  a  great  zeal  for  the  myfteries,  241 — were  excelTively  addl(fled  to  fuper- 
ftition  and  idolatry,  242.  St.  Paul  fuppofes  the  true  God  to  be  unknown  to 
them,  416,  417,    et  feq. 

^ttejiations,  extraordinary — given  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour's  miffion,  and  to 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  478,  479. 

Augujlin,  St. — offers  feveral  things  to  (hew  the  clofe  conneflion  there  was  between 
the  civil  and  poetical  theology  of  the  Pagans,  176,  et  feq. — obferves,  that  the 
theatrical  plays  made  a  part  of  the  public  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  acceptable  to  the  gods,  and  fit  means  for  appeafing  them,  and  avert- 
ing their  difpleafure,  177. 

B 

Banier,  Abbl-  de — /hews,  that  the  fables  of  the  antient  mythology  were  not  merely 
allegorical,  but  originally  founded  upon  hiftorical  fafts,  112. 

Bel — the  chief  deity  of  the  Babylonians,  and  Baal  of  the  Phoenicians,  were  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  both  a  deified  man  and  the  fun,  1 11,  112.  Punifiiments  denounced  againft 
Bel  by  the  prophets  Ifaiah  and  Jeremiah,  126.  This  might  probably  have  been 
at  firfl  iifed  as  the  name  of  the  one  Supreme  God,  but  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  an  idol,  311. 

BoUngbroke,  Lord — declares,  that  man  is  a  religious  creature,  and  that  this  is  his 
chief  pra;-eminencc  above  the  brutes,  47 — gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  variety 
of  phaenomena  would  be  apt  to  lead  the  firft  men  not  to  one  firft  caufe,  but  to 
imagine  a  variety  of  caufes,  53— owns,  that  the  Pagans  lofl:  fight  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  fuffcrcd  imaginaiy  beings  to  intercept  the  worftiip  due  to  him  alone, 
94. 172. 

c. 

Canaanites  and  Phvnidans — It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  generally  idolaters, 
when  Abraham  firfl  came  among  them  ;  but  they  were  over-run  with  idolatry  and 
polythelfm  in  the  days  of  Mofcs,   ■j6. 

Capitolimis,  Jupiter — worfhipped  among  the  antient  Romans  as  the  chief  deity  of  their 
religion  and  laws;  not  the  one  true  God,  but  the  principal  of  their  idol-deities,  to 
whom  they  afcribed  the  peculiar  titles  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  God,  126,  et 
feq.  et  174 — the  fame  with  the  Jupiter  of  the  poets,  128,  129.     See  Jupiter. 

Ceylon,  the  people  of, — acknowledge  one  God  to  be  fupreme,  but  believe  he  does  not ^ 
concern  himfelf  with  human  affairs  ;   they  have  priefts  and   temples  dedicated  to 
inferior  deities,  but  none  to  the  Supreme,  90,  91 — they  worfhip  evil  beings,  153. 

Chaldeans  and  Jjyrians— were  among  the  firft  corrupters  of  the  moft  antient  and 
primitive  religion,  75.  96 — yet  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  was  in  fome  de- 
gree preferved  among  them,  and  in  Mefopotamia,  for  a  confiderable  time,  though 
mixed  with  fome  idolatrous  and  fuperftitious  ufages,  76.     According  to  Berofus 

they 
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■they  fuppofed  Bel  to  be  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  but  Diodorus  tells  us,  they 
held  the  world  to  be  eternal,  and  that  it  was  neither  generated  nor  liable  to  cor- 
ruption, 311. 

£/}aos—rthc  tradition  of  the  world's  having  been  made  out  of  a  chaos,  of  univerfal  ex- 
tent, and  derived  from  the  firll  ages,  65.  80. 

Chinefe probably  -in  the  mofl  antient  times  had  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 

but  foon  fell  into  idolatry,  74-  They  worflilpped,  from  a  remote  antiquity,  the 
heaven  and  earth,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  ibid,  et  104.  Their  philofophers  have 
a  double  doftrine,  the  one  private  for  the  ufe  of  the  learned,  the  other  popular  for 
political  purpofes,  261.  N.  Thofe  of  the  learned  fed  in  China  generally  atheiffs, 
281.  N.  Their  abfurd  account  of  the  origin  of  things,  ibid.  Held  one  univerfal 
fubHance,  and  that  all  things  are  the  fame,  314.  N. 

£hri/Uaii  Revelation — defigaed  to  promote  the  lalration  of  all,  and  therefore  publiflied 
clearly  and  openly  to  the  people,  265 — fuited  to  the  neceffities  of  mankind,  and 
fuch  as  their  itate  required,  479— admirably  fitted  to  recover  the  nations  from 
their  idolatry  and  polytheifin  to  the  right  knowledge  and  worfliip  of  the  one  true 
God,  480.  It  fubverted  the  vifible  kingdom  of  Satan  in  the  Heathen  world,  though 
flron'oly  eflabliaied,  48 1 ,  et  feq.  Chriftianity  had  amazing  difficulties  to  encounter 
\vith°t  its  firft  promulgation,  yet  through  a  divine  power  accompanying  it,  over- 
came them  all,  483,  4S4.  The  fpecdy  progrefs  it  made  in  the  firft  age,  and  the 
wondei-ful  change  it  wrought  in  the  face  of  religion  among  the  nations,  485,  et 
feq.  It  was  publlflied  to  the  world  when  it  was  moft  wanted,  and  in  the  propereft 
feafon,  488— Htted  and  defigned  to  be  promulgated  to  all  nations,  and  in  due  time 
■{hall  be  fo,  489. 

'Ckibb,  Mr.— allows,  that  a  Revelation  is  poffible,  and  may  be  ufeful,  but  pretends 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  be  divine,  22. 

tCiccro—Wis.  many  parages  concerning  the  proofs  of  a  deity  from  the  works  of  nature, 

g,    8- approves   the  paying  divine  honours  to  men  that  had  been  famous,  and 

Avorlhipping  them  as  gods,  1 10— afTerts,  that  theDii  majorum  gentium,  thofe  that 
.-were  accounted  -gods  cjf  ihe  higher  order,  were  taken  from  among  men,  114,  115 
—  makes  very  free  with  the  Pagan  deities,  but  was  not  for  doing  this  openly  before 
the  people,  lefl  it  fliould  prejudice  rhe  public  religion,  199.  His  account  of  the 
.myfteries  confidered,  208,  209.  His  books  dc  Natura  Deorum  give  an  authentic 
proof  how  much  the  greateft  men  among  the  Pagans  were  fallen  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God,  274.  His  notion  of  God  feems  to  come  nearefl:  to  that 
of  the  Stoics,  298.  He  will  not  .allow  that  God  created  the  matter  out  of  which 
Jieaven  and  earth  was  made,  306— exprefTes  hirafelf  generally  in  the  polytheiftic 
ftrain,  3^0,  et  feq.  In  arguing  for  the  exiftence  of  God  and  a  Providence,  he  .leads 
;ihe  people  to  a  plurality  of  deities,  33 1 ,  332— in  his  treatife  of  laws  prefcribes  -the 
-worrtilp,  not  of  one  Supreme  God,  but  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  361 — paffcs  an  uji- 
.^leafouab.lc.cenfure  upon  the  Jewifli  religion,  448.  N. 
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'C-vil  theology.     See  Theokgy. 

Clemens  Alcxandrinas — was  well  acquainted  with  the  Pagan  myfteiies  :  the  account 
he  gives  of  them  much  to  theii-  difadvantage,  244,  245. 

Confagration  of  the  -worLl — The  tradition  concerning  it  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
Ipread  generally  among  the  nations,  65. 

Confucius,  the  famous  Chinefe  philofopher — was  a  great  upholder  of  the  antient  fu- 
perflitions,  and  would  not  furter  the  leaft  deviation  from  them,  362 — feems  to 
have  confidered  religion  chiefly  in  a  political  view,  ibid,  et  363. 

Ccfittogony — or  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  dilguifed  and  corrupted  by 
turning  it  into  a  theogony,  or  an  account  of  the  generation  of  the  gods.  Such  is 
Hefiod's  Theogony,  which  is  a  jumble  of  gods,  heroes,  and  the  things  of  nature 
perfonified,    143. 

Creation  of  the  -world — Many  remarkable  vefliges  of  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  cou- 
tiniied  for  a  long  time  among  the  nations,  80,  et  feq. 

Cndxuorth  Dr. — obferves  that  the  Pagan  theology  was  all  along  confounded  with  a 
mixture  of  phyfiology  and  herology  blended  together,  117.  125.  137.  His  pre- 
tence that  the  Jupiter  of  the  Pagans  was  the  one  true  God,  worfliipped  both  by  the 
philofophers  and  the  people,  examined,  117,  etfeq.  feealfo4i2.  He  was  fond 
of  the  hypothecs,  that  the  different  Pagan  divinities  were  only  different  names  and 
manifcllations  of  the  one  true  Cod,  137 — gives  it  as  a  general  obfervation,  that  the 
moft  refined  Pagans  agreed  in  two  things;  in  crumbling  the  one  fimple  deity  into 
parts,  and  in  theologizing  the  whole  world,  and  deifying  the  natures  of  things,  acci- 
dents, and  inanimate  bodies,  148 — acknowledges  that  the  civil  thcohigy  of  the  Pagans 
as  well  as  the  poetical,  had  not  only  many  fantaftic  gods  in  it,  but  an  pppearance 
of  a  plurality  of  independent  deities,  173 — a/Terts  that  all  the  Pagans  were  in  one 
refpe(fl  or  other  cofmolaters,  or  world-worfliippers,  325.  His  apology  for  the  Pagan 
idolatry  (hewn  to  be  infufficient ;  and  he  hirafelf  palTes  ajuft  cenfure  upon  it,  as  con- 
founding God  and  the  creature,  326 — endeavours  t-o  prove  from  St.  Paul's  dif- 
courfe  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  generality  even  of  the  vulgar  Pagans  worfliipped 
the  true  God,  the  fame  whom  we  adore,  410,  et  feq.  He  makes  feveral  conceffion* 
in  his  book  which  are  not  well  confiflent  wiih  his  fcheme,  43 1,  432. 

D. 

Dxmons — worfliipof  evil  daemons  very  common  in  the  Pagan  world,  144,  et  feq.  See 
alfo  481,  482. 

Deluge,  univerfal — General  tradition  concerning  It  among  the  nations,  60.  N.  The 
remembrance  of  it  had  a  tendency  to  imprefs  mens  minds  with  the  fear  of  God,  and 
afenfeof  his  Providence,  60,  61.  The  heads  of  families  after  the  flood  carried 
the  main  principles  of  religion  into  the  feveral  regions  of  their  difperfion,  which 
were  never  entirely  e.xtinguilhed,  61,  62.  The  EaUeru  parts  of  the  world  were 
Vol.  I.  S  f  f  firft 
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firrt  peopled  and  fettled  after  the  flood  :  there  civil  polities  were  firft  formed;  and' 

the  greatefl  vefliges  of  the  antient  religion  were  to  be  found.     From  thence  know> 

ledge  was  communicated  to  the  Weftern  parts,  63,  64. 
Dlodorus  Sicuhis — His  account  of  the  different  way  of  philofophizing  among  the  Chal« 

dneans  and  the  Greeks,  64 — blames  the  Greek  philofophers  for  leading  men  into  per- 
f    petual  doubts,  272.     In  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  theology  he  takes 

no  notice  of  the  Deity  as  having  had  any  concern  in  the  formation  of  things,  279. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynick — his  fneer  at  the  Pagan  myfteries,  208.  N. 
Dionv flits  HaHcarnaJfeiis — His  judicious  cenfure  on  the  Pagan  mythology,  167,  i.68-» 

he  highly  commends  the  civil  theology  of  the  antient  Romans,  170. 
1".  .i 

E. 

Eclcclks — Pagan  philofophers  fo  called  after  our  Saviour's  coming,  who  profefTed  to 
feleft  that  which  was  beil  out  of  the  feveral  fe(5h  of  philofophers,  and  to  form  it  into 
one  body,  470. 

Education  and  InJiru6lion — necelTary  to  give  men  juft  notions  of  natural  religlop,  &, 
9 — the  great  advantage  of  it  fhev/n  from  Plato  and  Plutarch,  ibid,      ■■'  '  "■  ''  ' "  ' 

Egyptians — It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  idolaters  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  nor 
was  their  religion  entirely  corrupted  in  the  time  of  Jofeph,  77.  The  pretence  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Egyptian  polytheifm  was  nothing  but  the  ^vorfhipp^ng  the  one 
true  God  under  different  names  and  notions,  examined,  137,138.     Egyptian  animal 

'  %vorfliip  confidered,  140.  153,  etfeq. — it  was  introduced  under  pretence  of  great 
•  wifdom,  155,  156.  See  alfo  371,  372.  They  had  a  twofold  theology,  one  for 
the  vulgar,  the  other  communicated  to  a  very  few,  and  careftilly  concealed  from, 
the  people,  260,  261.  According  to  Laertius,  they  held  matter  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  things,  279.  Many  of  their  priefts  and  philofophers  held  no  other  gods 
but  the  fiars,  and  fuppofed  the  fun  to  be  the  demiurgus  or  framer  of  the' world, 
and  that  there  was  no  incorporeal  maker  of  the  univerfe,  ib.  et  280.  The  to  way, 
or  the  univerfe,  their  firft  and  chief  God,  313.  315,.  430.  High  charafter  given 
of  the  Egyptian  priefls  by  Porphyry,  371.     They  differed  among  themfelves  in  the 

r.  -interpretations  they  gave  of  the  fables  relating  to  their  deities,  372.    See  alfo  137. 

-;.  The  temples  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  the  moll  antient  times  v.'lthout  flatues,  458-— 
their  gradual  progrefs  in  idolatry  reprefented  from  Diodorus,  ibid.  N.      rnli.nE^ 

'Kpicletus — fpeaks  of  God  and  the  gods  promifcuoufly,  and  frequently  expre/Ies  liim- 
felf  in  the  polytheiflic  ftrain,  336 — makes  the  human  foul  to  be  a  part  or  portion 

'  vTjf  the  divine  effence,  320.  N. — advifes  every  man  to  worfliip  according  to  the  fites 
of  his  country,  357.  -  ■:i'    a;:; 

Euhemerus,  the  Meffenian — gave  an  hiftorical  account  of  all  the  Pagan  deirfe,'  iheir 
births,  lives,  and  aftions,  and  their  deaths,  1 1-4,  et  1 3 1 .  N.  For  this  he,  is  blamed 
by<^icero,  who  yet  acknowledges  that  their  principal  gods  had  once  been  men,  and 

intimates 
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intimates  tliat  this  was  taught  in  the  myfteries,  1 14,  1 1  j.  Plutarch's  ferere  cfea- 
fure  of  Euhemerus  examined,  1 16.  et  217. 

Evidence,  Moral^-in  fome  cafes  of  fuch  certainty  that  it  may  be  abfolutely  depended 
upon,  24,  25.  The  knowledge  of  important  matters  relating  to  religion  may  be 
communicated  in  this  way,  ibid, 

Eufebius — His  jiift  obfcrvations  on  the  Pagan  mythology,  166,  167.  He  had  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  Heathen  myflieries,  246.  A  fine  palfage  from  him  concerning  the 
excellency  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  and  how  thankful  we  fiiould  be  to  God  for 
it,  4(jo.     See  alfo  491. 

Examples,  vicious — of  the  Heathen  deities,  had  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  people,  133.  The  ill  effeft  of  them  was  not  to  be  obviated  by  allegorical  in- 
terpretations, or  by  any  other  way  than  difcarding  the  popular  deities,  and  over- 
turning the  Pagan  polytheifm,  235. 

F. 

Fables — See  Mythology. 

Fate,  or  NeceJ/ity—MaTiy  philofophers  held  that  all  things  are  fubjeiH:  to  it,  397,  398. 

forbidden  Fruit — The  law  concerning  it  had  nothing  in  it  unworthy  of  the  Divine  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs,  56,  57.  N. 

Fortune — regarded  by  the  Heathens  as  a  capricious  deity,  and  as  having  a  principal 
fway  in  the  affliirs  of  this  lower  world  :  it  was  univerfally  invoked,  and  both  ho- 
noured and  reproached,  383.  Temples  erefted  to  it,  ibid.  Some  philofophers 
were  for  dividing  the  adminiflration  of  tilings  between  Fate  or  Neceflity,  Fortune, 
and  Providence,  398. 

G. 

Calen — reprefcnts  Mofes  as  having  taught  that  God  made  the  world,  but  that  h« 
■    did  not  form  it  out  of  prae-exiflent  matter :  and  afTerts,  that  this  was  that  in  which 
<•  he  differed  from  Plato  and  the  moft  excellent  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  307. 
Cloucejler,  Bilhop  of — gives  a  high  idea  of  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  Pagan  myfte- 
ries,  202,  203 — fays,  that  the  Unity  of  God  was  taught  there  ;  but  that  It  was 
a  fecret  intrufted  to  a  very  few,  231,  232 — and  that  in  the  open  worlhip  of  Pa- 
ganifm,  either  public  or  particular,  the  creature  was  the  fole  object  of  adora- 
tion, 428. 
COD — The  notion  of  one  Supreme  God  was  never  entirely  extinguKhed  in  the  Pagan 
world  82,  et  feq.     It  was  derived  by  a  conftant  tradition  from  the  moll  remote 
antiquity,  ibid.     The  wonderful  works  of  God  contributed  to  keep  up  the  notion 
of  a  Deity  among  the  nations,  83,  84.     There  was  a  general  confent  of  mankind 
.    concerning  the  exigence  of  a  Deity  in  oppofiiion  to  atheifm,  but  not  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Unity  of  God,  86.  422.     The  poets  frequently  fpeak  of  one 
Supreme  God,   but  confound  him  with  that  Jupiter  wio  was  the  chief  of  their 

S  f  f  2  idol- 
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idol-de'rtles,  87.  118,  et  feq.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  tlie  vulgar -Pagans,  •'■I'S/v, 
128.   174.     Stc  Jupiter.  v 

C  0  D  is  oiie-and all  things. — This  the  great  maxim  of  the  Egyptian  and  Orphic  fchoolT, 
313.  The  abiife  of  this  maxim  was-,  in  Dr.  Cudworth's  opinion,  the  chief  ground 
of  the  polythcifm  of  the  Egyptians,  Greelcs,  and  other  Pagans,  314.  They  at 
length  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  call  ex'ery  thing  by  the  name  of  God,  and  God  by  the 
name  of  every  thing,  326.     See  Heathens. 

Cods — 'Thofe  of  the  higher  order,  the  Dii  majorum  gentium,  had  once  been  men, 
114,  II 5.  The  Dii  felefli  and  confentes  treated  of  by  Varro,  178.  Worfe  things 
were  faid  of  them,  and  more  flagitious  a6lions  afcribed  to  them,  than  to  the  gods 
of  a  lower  order,  ibid.  Socrates  makes  the  lirH  law  of  nature  to  be  this,  that  men 
Ciould  worfhip  the  gods,  330.  The  moll:  eminent  philofopers,  in  arguing  for  the 
e*iflence  of  God  againft  the  atheifls,  pleaded  for  a  plurality  of  gods,  33 1 .  When 
they  mention  the  confent  of  nations  with  refpeft  to  a  Deity,  they  make  it  to  relate 
not  to  one  God  only,  but  to  the  gods,  332.  See  alfo  422.  Many  of  the  paffages 
produced  by  Chriftian  writers,  to  fhe'A^  that  the  Heathens  acknowledged  the  exiftence 
and  attributes  of  the  one  true  God,  relate  to  a  plurality  of  deities,  340.  The 
gods  are  reprefented  as  joint-lharcrs  in  making  and  governing  the  world,  342.  See 
alfo  221.  292.  347.  397.  They  do  cot  properly  anfwer  to  argels  in  the  Chn- 
ftian  fyllem,   346. 

Gogiiet,  Monfieur — in  his  treatife  De  I'Origine  des  Loix,  &-c.  obferves,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  mankind  were  in  for  fome  ages  after  the  flood,  occafioned  their  making 
a  flow  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  61.  He  expofes  the  fabulous  antiquities  of  the 
andent  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Chinefe,  73 — vindicates  the  antiquity  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  77 — obferves,  that  the  higher  one  goes  towards  the  ages  nearefl  the 
creation,  the  more  we  find  of  the  vifible  traces  of  this  great  truth.   So. 

G'jfpel — What  a  bleffing  it  was  to  the  world,  and  how  thankful  we  Ihould  be  to  God 
for  it,  490,  et  feq.     See  Chrijlian  Revelation: 

Creeks — Their  mofl  antient  philofophy  traditionary,  64.  Their  moff  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers  and  legiflators  travelled  into  the  Eaft,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of-religion 
and  laws  ibid,  et  300.  The  moft  antient  Greeks  held  the  heavenly  bodies,  th'j 
earth,  &c.  to  be  the  only  gods,  90.  The  impurities  of  their  worihip,  18S;  192. 
Philofophy,  as  it  was  managed  among  them,  tended  rather  to  unfettle  men's  minds, . 
than  to  rectify  their  errors,  272. 

Ciiiney,  Negroes  of — generally  have  a  notion  of  one  Supreine  Almighty  Being;  but 
believe  he  does  not  concern  himfelf  with  human  atEiirs,  and  tlierefore  do  not  "Viov- 
fliip  him,  but  a  multitude  of  other  deities,  90. 

H. 

Hammoiu  Jupiter — The  name  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Cudworth  to  have. been  firfl  derived 
from  Hain  or  Cham  the  fon  of  Noah,  and  afterwards  made  ufe  of  to  fignify.the 
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Supreme  •GoJ,  125 — condemned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ns  an  idol,  ibid — re- 
garded and  abhorred  as  fuch  by  tlie  primitive  Chriftians,  134. 
Ecathens — Tradition  of  the  one  Supreme  God  never  utterly  extiiigniflied  among  them, 
83,  et  feq.  They  were  fenfible  of.  the  force  of  the  argument  for  the  exUlence  of- 
God  from  the  works  of  nature,  85,  $6 — generally  agreed,,  that  the  formation  of 
things  \vaa' not  owing  to  chance  ;  but  many  of  them  .afcribed  it  to  a  pluraUty  of 
caufes  or  authors,  ibid,  et  221.  Thofe  of  them  that  acknowledged  one  Supreme  . 
God  corrupted  the  doftrine  of  the  Unity,  by  making  him  to  be  of  the  (Imie  nature, 
though  of  a  higher  order  than  the  red,  86,  et  1 74.  It  was  a  general  notion  among 
them,  that  the  Si>premeGod  did  not  concern  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
but  committed  them  wholly  to  inferior  deities.  And  this  was  a  principal  caufc  of 
their  idolatry,  90,  91.  See  alfo  391.  Some  of  them  worfliipped  many  gods, 
without  any  diftinft  notion  of  one  abfolutely  fupreme.  Among  others  the  wor/Iiip 
of  the  Supreme  God  was  negle<fted,  or  confounded  with  that  of  a  multitude  of 
idol-deities,  93.  172.  Their  firft  deviation  from  the  worfliip  of  the  one  true  Cad 
was  their  worfliipping  heaven  apd  the  heavenly  bqdies,  95,  et  feq.  The  next  was 
the  worfiiipping  uf  heroes  or  deified  men,  109,  ctfeq.  They  Aill  retained  fomc  no- 
tion of  the  Supren>e  Divinity,  and  the  titles  and  attributes  which  belonged  to  him,. 
but  applied  them  to  their  idol-deities,  .efpecially  tajupitcr,  the  chief  of  them,  1  :S. 
126.  128.  341.  They  turned  the  names  and  attributes  of  God  into  difiiiift 
perfonal  divinitic^i  and  woi-llvpped  thtjm  as  fuch,  138,  139.     The  images  an^  fym- 

.  bols  of  the  gods  haJ  alfo  divine  worfliip  paid  to  them,  140,  141.  They  deified 
whatfoever  was  ufcful  in  human  life,  the  mcancft  things  not  excepted,  143.  And, 
infkad  of  glvuig  God  the  glory  of- his  gifts,  turned  thofe  very  gifts  into  deities,. 
144.  The  accidents,  and  qualities  and  atfetS^ions  of  the  human  mind  were  dei- 
fied, 144,  145.  The  moft.  refined  of  the  Hsathens  agreed  in  crumbling  the  one 
fmiple  Deity  into  parts,  and  multiplying  it  into  many  gods  and  goddcfles,  and  ins 
deifying  the  feveral  parts  of  the  woiid,  and  things  pf  nature,  148.  They  fup- 
pofed  God  to  be  in  a  manner  all  things,,  and  that  therefore  he  was  to   be  wor- 

.  fhipped  inrevery  thing,  ibid.  The  wprfnip  of  evil  beings  was  very  common  among-, 
them,  149,  et  feq.  I^Iany  of  the  Heathen  rites  cruel,  and  contrary  to  humanitv, 
iSt,  ct  feq.  The „licentioufnefs  and  impurity  of  their  religion  and  worQiip,. 
188 — 192.  They  had  a  notion  of  a  divine  providence,  but  parcelled  it  out 
among  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  379.  •  The  Scripture  reprcftntation  of  the  de- 
plojabje  Aate  of  .the  Heathen  world  fliewn  to  be  jufl  .md  agreeable  to  faft,  406,  et 
feq.  Corruption  of  religion  among  the  Pagans  no  jufl:  obje<rtion  againfl  the  wif- 
dom  and  gaodnefs  of  Divine  Providence,  434,  et  feq.  The  fault  is  to  be  charged 
only  upon  thenifelves,  450.  The  great  patience  and  forbearance  of  God  towards 
them,  451.  Amidfl  all  their  corruptions  tliere  were  flill  fbme  remains  of  the 
main  principles  of  religion  preferved  among  them,  452.  The  Gofpel  was  defipned 
to  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  Satan,  whofe  vifible  kingdom  was  erefted  among 
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the  nations,  481,  et  feq.  Not  only  the  vulgar  Heathens,  but  the  philofopliers, 
vere  ftrongly  addifted  to  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  and  accounted  it  an  in»- 
pious  thing  to  attempt  theleaft  alteration  in  it',  483,  484.  N. 

Ueaven — acknowledged  and  worfhipped  as  the  Supreme  God,  loi,  102.   104. 

Heavenly  BoJies — The  notion  that  they  were  animated  gave  occafion  to  the  wor- 
fliipping  them,  96,  97.  N.  The  worfhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  the  moft 
antient  idolatry,  and  obtained  almofl:  univerfally  among  mankiad,  tlie  moft  civilized 
as  well  as  barbarous  nations,   105,   106. 

IJerbert,  Lord — holds,  that  God  hath  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men  innate  ideas 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  main  principles  of  religion,  7,  8.  His  apology  for  the 
Pagan  worfhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies  confidered,  106.  Several  nations,  by  his 
'*own  account,  regarded  the  fun  as  the  Supreme  God,  107.  He  acknowledges,  that 
^ there  was  a  ftrange  confufion  in  the  Heathen  religion,  iii,  112.  139.  And 
'that  they  worfliipped  not  only  the  whole  world  taken  together,  but  even  its  par- 
ticles or  fmaller  parts,  146,  147.  He  is  for  entirely  difcarding  the  poetical  my- 
thology, and  having  no  regard  to  it  at  all  in  enquiring  into  the  religion  of  the 
antient  Pagans,  160, 

Heroes,  or  deified  men,  worfhip  of — an  idolatry  of  an  early  date,  109 — encouraged  by 
the  antient  legiflators,  princes,  and  ftates  for  political  purpofes,  1 10.  The  peculiar 
names  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  God  afcribed  to  them,  iii,  ii2.  The  Dii 
majorum  gentium,  the  principal  obje(51:s  of  the  Pagan  worfhip,  had  once  been  men, 
114,  115.  The  myfteries  were  not  defigned  to  abolifli  that  worfhip,  but  rather  to 
countenance  and  promote  it,  216,  et  feq. 

Herohgy,  or  the  hiflory  of  their  heroes — blended  with  phyfiology  in  the  theology 
of  the  Pagans,  which  occafioned  a  monflrous  jumble  in  their  worfhip,   117.  id^^- 
137 — and  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  religion  and  morals,  132,   133. 

Hottentots — acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  but 
pay  him  no  worfhip,  89.  They  worfhip  an  evil  being,  whom  they  look  upon  as 
the  author  of  all  mifchicf,  that  they  may  avert  his  malice,  ibid. 

Human  •wifdom  and  philofophy — iufufhcient  for  recovering  mankind  from  their  ido- 
latry and  polytheifm  without  an  higher  afTiftance,  464,  et  feq. 

Hume,  Mr.  David — His  opinion  that  the  firfl  men  did  not  come  to  the  knowledgeor^ 
God  by  reafoning  from  the  v/orks  of  nature,  51,  52 — afTerts  that  idolatry  Was 
the  firft  religion  of  mankind,  and  that  they  were  for  many  ages  necefTariiy  poly- 
theifls  and  idolaters,  69,  70.     His  account  of  the  firfl  original  of  the  idea  of  Cod, 
and  of  religion,  examined,  7 1 .  N. 

jfydif'&^i'.—Wis  account  of  the  religion  of  the  antient  Perfians  referred  to,  75.  80. 
■■qS.  i^i-     See  Perfians,  and  Zoroajler. 
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£imiltcus—The  account  he  gives  the  antient  Egyptian  theology  not  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  280 — acknowledges  the  neceflity  of  revelation  and  divine  illumination  for 
inftrufting  men  in  tliofe  things  that  are  moft  pleafing  to  God,  475. 

jjclatry — not  the  moft  antient  religion  of  mankind,  71,  et  feq.     The  firft  and  moft 

'  antient  idolatry  was  not  an  uttei-  cafting  off  the  knowledge  and  worflilpof  the  one 
true  God,  but  the  worftupping  him  in  a  fuperftitious  manner,  and  joining  with 
■  him  other  objefts  of  wor(hip,  73.     Idolatry  began  in  Chaldes,  Egypt,  and  the 
•  neighbouring  countries,  75,  et  435.     An  account  of  the  progrefs  of  idolatry,  and 
the  fevcral  fteps  by  which  it  advanced,  till  at  length  It  proceeded  to  the  deifying 
ahd  worftiipping  every  thing  In  nature,  chap.  iii.  iv.  v.     See  Heathens.     Idolatry 
^'titjt  a  teiete  Speculative  abfurdlty,  but  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  morals  of 
the  pfcople,   193.     The  legiflators  and  civil  magiftrates  had  a  great  hand  in  pro- 
moting and  maintaining  the  public  idolatry  and  polytheifm,   199.     The  phllofo- 
phfers'^uiftead  of  reclaiming  the  people  from  their  idolatry,  encouraged  and  de- 
vifed  phufible  pretences  to  juftify  and  defend  it,  364,  et  feq.     Methods  made  ufe 
"of  by  Divine  Providence  to  check  the  progrefs  of  Idolatry,  435,  ct  feq.     Idolatry 
'gathered  flrength  among  the  nations  as  they  grew  In  leainiug  wid  politenefs,  454, 
et  feq. 

Jehovah— The.  peculiar  name  of  the  true  Cod  among  the  Hebrews  not  utterly  unknown 
'  to  the  Gentiles,  445 — called  by  Diodorus  lao,  by  Philo-Biblius  from  Sanchonia- 
thon,  leuo  ;  declared  by  the  Oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  to  be  the  higheft  of  the^^ 
gods,  ibid.     lo-pater  and  Jovis  probably  derived  from  the  name  Jehovah,  ibid, 

JtTviJh  Conjiitution — The  knowledge  and  worfliip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him 
only,  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  cftAbllfliment,  whereby  it  was  glorlouriy  dl- 
fllnguiflied  from  all  other  conftitutions,   172.     See  alfo  344,  et  437.     It  was  Im- 
ihediately  promulgated  to  one  particular  people,  but  was  in  feveral  refpefts  of  ufe- 
Whether  nations,  438,  et  feq. — defigned  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  pcrfeft  andt^ 
extenfive  dlfpenfation,  which  was  to  fucceed  it,  450.477,  47^. 

Jews  or  Ijraelites — were  placed  in  an  advantageous  fituation  for  diffuflng  tjie  know-?s 
ledge  of  their  religion  and  laws,  437 — yet  kept  diflincH:  from  other  people  for  wife 
ends,  438.  477.  In  the  flourKhing  times  of  their  flate  they  had  anextenfive  do- 
minion and  correfpondcnce,  and  afterwards  their  captivities  and  difperfions  contri- 
buted to  fpread  them  abroad  among  the  nations,  438.  Decrees  of  the  greateft 
monarchs  in  their  favour,  439..  Notwlthftanding  the  odium  and  contempt  call 
lipon  them  by  the  Heathens  in  general,  yet  they  were  had  in  efleem  by  many  of 
the  Pagans  for  the  wifdom  and  excellency  of  their  rehglon  and  laws,  44'.  et  feq. 
They  were  difperfed  In  great  numbers,  about  the  time  of  ChrilVs  coming,  through 
a  great  part  of  the  known  world,  446,  et  feq.  The  Heathens  had  by  their  means 
2  good  opportunity  of  coming  at  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  la  oppofitioat 
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to  ;Jl  Idolatry  and  polythe'ifm,  448 — apd  it  aflually  had  that  effe£k  in  many  in- 
fhinces,  ibid.  If  the  heathens  in  general  did  not  make  a  right  ufe  of  this  advaii- 
tas^e,  the  fault  was  in  themfelves,  and  owing  to  tlieir  negligence  and  prejudices, 
1449.     Falfe  reprefentations  made  of  the  Jews  by   Heathen  hiftorians  and  philofo- 

phers,  ibid.  N.    ' 

Image-ivorjhip — Images  of  the  gods  fuppofed  to  have  divine  powers  refiding  in  them, 
tm-ncd  into  deities,  and  vvorfhipped  as  fiich,  141.  The  worfliip  of  images  apologized 
for  and  recommended  by  the  philofophers,  368.  It  probably  firft  began  among 
the  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  455.  Some  antient  nations  abftained 
for  a  long  time  from  the  worlhip  of  images,  458,  459.  The  Romans  had  no 
images  in  their  temples  for'170  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  459.  Images  of 
the  Deity  diftpproved  by  Nama  and  by  Varro,  ibid,  et  460.  There  v/as  a  vail 
variety  of  gods  and  images  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  latter  times  of 
their  Ifate,  when  they  were  remarkable  for  their  politenefs  and  philofophical  learn- 
ing, 461,  462. 

Indians — Many  tribes  among  them  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  but  think  he 
takes  no  care  of  men  or  their  affairs,  but  commits  them  to  other  gods  as  his  vice- 
gerents, 90. 

Jitives  Lcttrcs,  Author  of — acknowledges  the  neceflity  of  Revelation  to  inftruft  men 
how  to  worfliip  God  in  a  right  manner,  474.  N. — and  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
piety  and  zeal  of  the  lirfl;  publifliers  of  Chriftianity,  that  the  unity  of  God  is  gene- 
rally known  throughout  the  world,  489.  N. 

Jii/w/z  the  Emperor — paid  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  fun,  103.  He  fays,  we 
ought  to  look  upon  the  whole  creation  with  religious  eyes,  fo  as  to  fee  and  wor- 

fhip  God   in  every  thing,   365 pretends,  that   the  Hebjcws  did  not   know  the 

firft  God,  but  took  the  Creator  of  the  world  for  the  highefl;  God,  whereas  there  is 
one  higher  than  he,   374.  N. 

Jupiter  and  Joi'is — Various  fenfes  in  which  this  name  was  ufed  among  the  Pagans, 
viz.  for  the  world,  the  foul  of  the  world,  the  fun,  the  aether,  the  air,  and  the  hero 
Jupiter  the  fon  of  Saturn,  117.  The  name  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Cudworth  to  be  ofHe- 
braical  extraflion.  It  was  originally  appropriated  to  the  one  true  God,  and  after- 
wards applied  to  the  chief  of  the  idol-deities,  1 19.  The  Jupiter  of  the  poets  was 
not  the  one  true  God  :  themofl  divine  epithets  and  attributes  were  afcribed  to  him, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  mofl:  criminal  actions,  87.  118,  1 19,  et  feq.  The  Jupiter 
of  the  poets  was  the  fame  with  the  popular  Jupiter,  the  obje(n:  of  vulgar  adorauon 
among  the  Pagans,  124,  125.  128.  He  was  regarded  by  them  as  fuperior  to  the 
other  gods,  but  of  the  fame  kind,  though  of  higher  eminency  than  the  refl,  129, 
130.  See  alfo  86  et  174.  The  primitive  Chriftians  would  rather  endure  any 
torments  than  acknowledge  Jupiter  to  be  the  true  God,  or  call  the  true  God  by  the 
name  of  Jupiter,  134.  St.  Paul  did  not  fuppofe  Jupiter  and  the  other  names  of 
the  Pagan  deities  to  be  only  different  names  and  notions  of  the  one  true  God,  42 1. 
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Di-.  Cudworth's  attempt  to  fliew  that  the  generality  even  of  the  vulgnr  Pagans 
woirtiipped  the  true  God  under  the  name  of  Jupiter,  examined,  430,  431.  Sec 
Cudworth. 

K. 

KiJcph — The  inhabitants  of  Thebais  in  Egypt  worfliipped  the  Maker  of  the  world 
under  thai  name,  77.  151.  He  was  reprefcnted,  according  to  Porphyry,  in  an  hu- 
man form,  230.  According  to  others  ia.  the  form  of  a  ferpent  with  a  hawk's 
head,  231.  N. 

L. 

Laius — evci7  where  among  the  Pagans  eftablifhcd  the  worfbip  not  of  one  God  only, 
but  of  many  gods,  171. 

Learned  Sc5J  in  China — See  Chinefe. 

Legijlators  and  Civil  Magijlratcs — had  a  principal  hand  in  eftablifliing  and  promoting 
idolatry  and  polythcifm,  iio.  197,  198.  235,  236. 

Long  lives  of  the  Jirjl  men — a  great  advantage  for  tranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion by  tradition,  59.    Teftimonies  of  the  Heathen  writers  concerning  it,  ibid.  N. 

Lujls,  unnatural — in  fome  places  made  a  part  of  the  Heathen  religion,  191. 

M. 

Macrobius,  a  Pagan  author — takes  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the  fun  was  the  one  unl- 
verfal  Deity,  adored  under  feveral  names  and  chara<fters,  103. 

Maivicnides — believed  that  the  ftars  are  intelligent  and  rational  animals,  which  wor- 
fliip  and  praife  their  Creator  and  Lord,  97.  N. 

Man — a  rational  creature,  Capable  of  religion  and  defigned  for  it,  44,  et  feq.  This 
his  chief  pre-eminence  above  the  brutes,  ibid.  Not  left  at  his  firfl  creation  merely 
to  form  a  fcheme  of  religion  for  himfelf,  50,  ct  fcq.  God  made  difcoveries  of 
himfelf  and  of  his  will  to  man  foon  after  he  was  created,  54.  This  fliewn  to  be 
agreeable  to  reafon,  and  confirmed  by  the  accounts  given  by  Mofes,  55,  et  feq. 

I\Iatier — The  philofophers  generally  held  it  to  be  uncreated  and  cterBal,  30;,  et  feq. 
The  abfurdity  and  ill  confequences  of  this  notion  Ihewn,  308,  et  fcq.  Thofe  that 
maintained  it  called  by  Dr.  Cudworth  imperfeft  theiAs,  ibid.  The  Stoics  afciibed 
the  origin  of  evil  to  the  perverfity  of  matter,  309. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  a  Platonifl — acknowledges  one  Supreme  God,  but  pleads  for  wor- 

fliipping  an  innumerable  multitude  of  deities  and  daemons,  367 apologizes  for 

image-worlhip,  368 endeavours  to  prove,  that  men  ought  not  to  pray  at  all* 

403.  A  remarkable  palllige  from  him  concerning  the  univerfal  acknowledgment  of 
one  Supreme  God  among  all  nations  examined,  413. 

Miracles — well  attefted,  may  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  yield  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
divine  million  of  the  perfons  by  whom  they  are  performed,  and  of  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  laws  and  doiftrines  in  atteftation  of  which  they  are  wrought,  21. 

Vex.  I.  T  t  t  Morgan, 
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Mbrgnn,  Dr. — A  remaikabls  p.iflage  from  him  concerning  the  weaknefs  of  human- 
rtafon  in  the  piefentftate  of  mankind,  and  tlie  great  benefit  of  Revelation  for  in- 
fhuif^ing  men  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  religion,   lo,   ii.     He  owns,  that  im- 
mediate infpiration  or  revelation  from  God  may  communicate  a  certainty  to  the 
man  thus  immediately  infpired,  equal  to  that  which  arifeth  from  a  mathematical  de- 
raonftraiion :  but  will  not  allow,  that  the  knowledge  of  fiich  truth  can  go  any 
farther  as  a  matter  of  divine  faith,  19. 
No/bs — His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  the  primitive  flate  of  man,, 
worthy  of  God  and  honourable  to  mankind,  5.5.     It  appears  from  it,  that  God 
madi  difcoveries  of  himfclf  to  onr  firft  parents,  and  gave  them  laws,  ibid,  et  fee. 
— that  there  was  an  intercourfe  between  God  and  man  in  the  firll  ages,  5,8 — and 
that  God  was  alfo  pleafed  to  manifeft  his  will  on  feveral  occafions  to  particular 
perfons  in  the  antient  times  after  the  flood,  77,  78.     His  law  eminently  diftin- 
guirtied  from  thofe  of  other  antient  legiflators,  in  enjoining  the  worship  of  one  God, 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  univerle,  and  of  him  only,  172,  173.     Mofes  and  the 
Prophets,  as  well  as  Chrifl  and  his  Apoflles,  proceeded  upon  nobler  principles  than 
the  Pagan  legiflators  and  philofophers,  and  did  not  pretend  a  ncccility  for  leading 
the  people  into  wrong  notions  and  pradtices  with  regard  to  religion  and  divine 
worfliip,  369.     The  wifdom  of  Mofea  and  the  excellency  of  his  inftitutions  ad- 
mired and  celebrated  by  the  Pagans  themfelves,  443. 
Myjleries,  Pagan — have  been  Hkightily  extolled  as  an  oicellent  ex|)edient  for  pro- 
moting true  religion  and  good  morals  among  the  people,  202,  203 — they  wera 
fpread  generally  through  the  nations,  204 — their  tendency  to  raife  men  to   the 
perfeftion  of  virtue  confidered,  205  et  feq. — originally  defigned  to  civilize  the 
people,   and  to  encourage  thofe  virtues  which  are  more  injmediately   ufeful  to 
fociety,  207,  208.     They  were  horridly  abufed  and  corrupted,  and  at  length,  ia- 
ftead  of  being  a  fchocl  of  virtue,  became  a  fmk  of  vice,  211,   212,  213.     The 
errors  of  polytheifm  not  detefted  in  the  myfteries,  214,  et  feq.     The  hiftory  of 
the  gods  was  reprefented  in  the  myfleries,  not  with  an  intention  to  condemn  the 
worftiip  of  deified  men,  but  to  encourage  it,  218,  219.     The  proofs  brought  to 
fhew  that  the  doiflrine  of  the  unity  was  taught  in  the  myfleries,  examined,  22  r, 
et  feq.     There  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  taught  in  the  myfle- 
ries was  not  a  right  and  juft  one,   230,  231 — or,  if  it  were  fo,  it  would  have 
been  of  little  ufe,  as  it  was  communicated  to  a  very  few,  and  under  the  AriiSfefl 
feal  of  fecrecy,  231,  232.     The  myfleries  were  infufHcient  to  hinder  the  bad  in- 
fluence of  the  vicious  examples  of  their  deities,  becaufe  they  flill  ret.-Jned  the 
poetical  mythology,  234.     The  legiflators  and  civil  magiflrates,  who  inflituted 
and  condufted  the  mylleries,  were  the  great  promoters  of  polytheifm,  and  there- 
fore did  not  intend  to  fubvert  it  by  the  myfleries,  "235 — their  fcheme  upon  fuch 
a  fuppofition  would  have  been  flrangely  abfurd  and  inconfiflent,  237,  c^3S.     The 
myfleries  were  defigned  to  increafe  men's  veneration  for  the  eflabli(lied_ religion, 
and  not  to  expofe  it  to  contempt,  239.     They  were  under  the  prefidcncy  of  vari- 
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0U3  dfUies,  and  celebrated  to  their  honour,  240 — if  they  had  been  huciided. 
ngainft  the  popular  polytheifin,  the  people  would  not  have  endured  them,  241' 
The  Athenians,  who  uere  the  mod  zealous  obfervers  of  the  myfleries,  were  re- 
markably addifted  to  idolatry,  and  grew  more  and  more  fo,  242.  The  primitive 
Cliridians  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  myfteries,  243 — vindicated  from  the 
cenfures  cad  upon  them  on  that  account,  244.  247— yet  the  names,  rites,  and 
difcipline  of  the  myfteries  were  afterwards  traasferred  into  our  holy  religion,  which 
had  a  bad  effeift,  249. 
Nythclcgy,  Paaan — afcribed  fcandalous  aflions  to  their  deities,  and  efpeciaily  to  Jupiter 
the  chief  of  them:  which  had  bad  confequenccs,  132,  133.  177,  178,  179. 
The  philofophcrs  attempted  in  vain  to  turn  thofe  fables  into  ailegorj',  164.  See 
Poetical  tfM^chgy. 

N. 

Names — originally  appropriated  to  the  true  God  afterwards  attributed  to  idol-deities, 
III,  112.  Different  names,  titles,  and  attributes  of  God  erefted  into  diOiact 
pcifonal  divinities,  and  worfliippcd  as  fuch,   138,  139. 

Natural  Religicn — its  various  acceptations,  3,  et  feq.  Its  being  founded  in  nature, 
and  agreeable  to  reafon,  is  no  proof  that  therefore  rcafon  alone,  without  any  higher 
aiTiHance,  difcovcred  it  in  its  jufi:  extent,  4 — rightly  confidered  it  is  perfeftly  cou- 
fiftent  with  the  fuppofition  of  an  extraordinary  divine  Revelation,  5 — the  pretence 
that  it  is  naturally  and  neceffarily  known  to  all  mankind,  contrary  to  fadl  and  ex- 
perience,  7,  8.     Sec  Rcafon. 

Niuli — the  knowledge  of  the  primitive  religion  eafily  tranfmitted  from  our  firft  parents 
to  Noah  the  fecond  father  of  mankind,  to  whom  alfo  God  made  farther  difcoveriei 
of  his  will,  to  be  by  him  communicated  to  his  dcfcendants,  59,  60. 

o. 

Vracles — The  moA  eminent  philofophers  fent  the  people  to  the  oracles  for  infiruftion 
in  divine  matters,  350.  They  were  filenced  foon  after  our  Saviour's  appearance, 
484,  485. 

Origen — believed,  that  the  flars  are  aniftiated  ;  and  that  they  join  with  jufl  men  in 
praifing  God  and  his  only  begotten  Son,  97.  N.  He  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  that  the  deities  of  the  Pagan  religion  and  the 
objefts  of  the  popular  worfliip  were  daemons,  481.  N. 

Orpheus — Verfes  afcribed  to  him  defcnbe  the  fun  by  the  moft  glorious  divine  epithets, 
and  attribute  to  him  the  generation  and  government  of  all  things,  I03,  104.  His 
hymn  relating  to  the  myfteries,  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  juftly  fufpeftcd, 
228.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  the  verfes  that  go  under  his  name  can  be  de- 
pended on  as  his,  ibid.  He  is  affirmed  by  Celfus  to  have  been  undoubtedly  in- 
fpired  by  a  holy  fpirlt ;  but  charged  by  Origen  with  having  written  more  impious 
fables  concerning  the  gods  than  Homer  himfelf,  259. 

T  t  t  i  Ovul 
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Ovid His  account  of  the  creation  of  the  -world  derived  from  nntient  tradition,  and  In 

feverai  rcTptifls  agreeable  to  that  of  Mofes,  82.  He  fuppofes  the  world  to  have 
been  made  by  God,  but  was  at  a  lofs  which  of  the  gods  to  akribe  it  to,  ibid,  et 
229.. 

P. 

Pagiins     See  Heathens. 

ParJoiiing  H2tv-.->'— difcovered  to  out  firrt  parents  Immediately  after  the  fall,  and  the 
notion  of  it  Hill  continued,  and  was  never  intirely  loft  among  mankind,  58. 

Paiijknitis—Wis  judicious  obfervation,  that  events  which  reaily  happen  were  rendered 
incredible  by  the  fiftions  that  were  fupperadded  to  them,  113. 

Pt-rfians according  to  Dr.  Hyde's  account,  were  adorers  of  the  one  true  God  from' 

the  moft  antient  times,  h.aving  learned  their  religion  from  Shem  and  Elam,  7^. 
They  had  among  them  from  times  immemorial  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  So— ftll  early  into  the  worfhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  yet  ftill  retainecF 
the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  one  Supreme  God,  9&,  ^C).  Thsir  religion 
{mA  by  the  0rient.1l  writers  to  have  been  reformed  by  Abraham,  and  afterwards  by 
Zorcafter,   172.  N.     Ste  Zoroafler. 

Peru,  the  moft  antient  inhabitants  of— acknowledged  one  Supreme  God  ;  but  feldont 
erefted  temples  or  offei  ed  ficrifices  to  him,  92.  The  modern  Peruvians  paid  their 
chief  devotions  to  the  fun,  105. 

Pktrddaiu—tht  firll  phyfici  or  natural  philofophers  among  them  looked  upon  ti-ie 
fun,  moon,  ftars,  and  elements  to  be  the  only  gods,  95,  96. 

Phlhfiphers,  Pagan— M-  net  derive  their  religious  .-uid  moral  principles  folcly  and 
entirely  from  'the  dlfquifjtions  of  their  own  reafon,  nor  did  the  belt  of  them  af- 
fume  this  to  themfelves,  but  afcribed  a  great  deal  to  antient  tr.adition,  which  was 
fuppofedtobe  of  divine  original,  13.  67.  They  beftowed  high  encomiums  on 
philofophy  as  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  defined  it  to  be  the  knowledge  of  things  di- 
vine and  human,  252,  253.  Notwithftanding  their  glorious  pretences,  theywera 
not  well  fitted  to  lead  the  people  into  right  notions  in  matters  of  religion,  or  to 
reclaim  them  from  their  fuperftitions  and  idolatries :  this  is  Oiewn  from  feverai  con- 
fiderations,  254,  ct  feq.  They  had  little  influence  for  want  of  a  proper  authority 
'  to  inforce  their  inftru6Hons,  257,  258.  The  moft  eminent  of  them  involved  their 
fentiments,  efpeciallyin  religious  matters,  in  great  obfcurity,  and  careful^  concealed 
them  from  the  people,  260,  et  feq.  Some  of  them  denied  all  certainty  and  evi- 
dence,  and  endeavoured  to  fubvert  thiC  main  principles  of  all  religion,  267,  268. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  them  were  under  great  dtirknefs  and  uncertainty  in 
matters  of  the  higheft  confequence,  269.  et  feq.  The  philofophers  were  the  great 
corrupters,  of  the  antient  tradition  concerning  the  One  true  God,  and  the  creation 
cf  the  world,  276.  The  ftrange  confafion  and  diverfity  of  fentiments  araoiig 
them -with  regard  to  th^  Deity  fhewn  from  Cicero's  book  de  Natura  Dcoram,  274, 
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27^.  The  antlent  philofophers  divided  into  two  maia  ranks.  Some  of  them  ex- 
cluded a  divine  mind  and  intelligence  from  the  formation  of  the  univerfe,  276, 
277.  Othei-s  afcribed  it  to  a  moft  wife  and  po<.verful  mind,  282 — yet  thefe  were 
defeiflive  in  what  relates  to  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and' 
encouraged  polytheifm,  283,  et  feq.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  acknowledged  God 
to  be  in  a  proper  fenfe  the  Creator  of  the  world,  305,  et  feq.  They  held  the 
eternity  of  matter,  ibid,  et  307.  and  after  Aridotle,  they  generally  held  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world  both  as  to  matter  and  form,  311,  312.  The  later  Platonifts  and 
Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  world  proceeded  eternally  from  God  in  a  way  of  ema- 
nation, which  natur.illy  led  to  the  Spinofan  fcheme,  310.  313.  Many  of  the  phi- 
lofophers taught  that  God  is  the  foul  of  the  world,  or  that  the  whole  animated 
fyflem  of  the  world  is  God,  313,  et  feq.  This  was  the  doiflrine  of  the  antient 
Egyptians,  3 1 5 — of  Varro,  3 1 6-^f  theBramins,  ibid. — and  efpecially  of  the  Stoics, 
317,  et  feq.  The  pernicious  confequences  of  this  notion  fhewn,  3-22,  et  feq.  Ic 
was  ufed  to  juflify  the  Heathen  polytheifm  in  worfliipping  the  feveral  things  of  na- 
ture, and  parts  of  the  world,  as  gods,  or  parts  of  God,  322.  The  Pagan  philo- 
lofophy  was  fo  managed  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  polytheifm  and  idolatry, 
324,  325.  The  grcateft  and  bell  of  the  Heathen  philofophers,  in  their  moft  fe- 
rious  difcourfes,  fpoke  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  whom  they  recommended  to  the 
adoration  of  the  people,  328,  et  feq.  When  they  fet  themfelves  to  prove  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  a  Providence,  they  proceeded  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  plurality 
of  gods,  331,  et  feq.  They  referred  the  people  for  inftruflion  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  die  priefls  and  to  die  oracles,  349.  It  was  a  general  maxim  among  them, 
tiut  every  man  ought  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  355'.  When  they 
took  upon  them  the  character  of  legidators,  polytheifm,  and  not  the  worfliip  of  the 
one  true  God,  was  the  religion  they  endeavoured  to  eflabliih,  357>  ct  feq.  they 
employed  thtir  learning  and  abilities  to  defend  the  worftip  of  a  plurality  of  deities, 
and  pretended  this  was  an  honour  to  the  Supreme,  366'.  Inflead  of  diminifhing 
'the  number  of  deities,  they  added  a  multitude  of  phantaHic  and  metaphyfical  deities 
to  tlie  popular  ones,  368.  N.  They  juAified  the  wordiip  of  images,  36S.  and 
undertook  to  colour  over  the  abfurdell  part  of  the  Pagan  theology,  by  allegorizing 
the  moft  indecent  fables,  369,  370.  They  apologized  even  for  the  Egyptian  ani- 
mal worfliip,  which.many  of  the  other  Pagans  ridiculed,  370,  371.  Some  of  the 
raoft  refined  philofophers  were  againft  all  external  worfliip  of  the  Supreme  God; 
374.  Their  notions  of  Providence  confidered.  Sec  Provitfence.  They  made  new 
efforts,  after  Chriftianity  appeared,  to  fupport  the  credit  of  declining  Paganifm, 
470.  For  this  purpofe  they  made  alterations  in  their  philofophy,  and  borrowed 
feveral  things  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  ftill  endeavoured  to  iiphald  the  Hea- 
then polytheifm,  471,  472.  The  bed  of  the  philofophers  acknowledged  (hdr 
©wn  darknefs,  and  were  fenilWe  of  the  need'they  fbood  in  of  a  Divine  R.-ev<?lat!<.« 
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:ajid  iiiftruclion,  472,  tt  fL^q.  Soma  of  th.eai  pi-etended  to  extraordinary  communi- 
cations with  the  gods,  but  they  and  their  pretences  fell  iato  contempt,  475.  See 
f.lfo»  2,5.9, 

rhyfrJcry,  Pagnn — .1  f.mrec  of  polylLcifiix,  142.  The  thuigs  of  nature,  and  parts 
.pf  the  ufliverfe,  were  turned  into  allegorical  perfons,  and  regarded  as  fo  many  di- 
ftin(El:  divinitieG,  ibid. 

riato — obfcrvcs,  that  man,  without  education  and  culture,  would  be  the  wlldeft  of 
all  animals,  9.  A  rciriaikable  pafTage  from  him  concerning  the  ftate  of,  men  afte-r 
tiie  flood,  62.  He  travelled  into  Egypt  and  the  EaAern  countries  for  his  iraprovc- 
inent,  aiid  from  thence  fetms  to  have  borrowed  fome  of  his  fublimefl  notions,  67. 
He  frequently  talks  of  aniient  and  venerable  traditions  fuppofed  to  be  of  divine 
original,  ibid. — charges  the  opinion  of  the  ftars  being  inanimate  bodies  as  leading 
.to  athelfm,  too.  He  frequently  prefcribes  the  worfliipof  the  flats,  which  fcem  fo 
be  the  divinities  he  principally  recommends  to  the  people,  ibid.  See  alfo  358. 
.  I'inds  -fault  with  the  fables  of  Homer  and  Hefiod  concerning  the  gods,  1 59 — yet 
-dares  not  entirely  rcjeci  the  fables  of  the  poets  and  mythologifts,  i6x,  162 — re- 
prcfents  the  poets  as  divinely  infpircd,  and  that  it  is  God  that  fpeaks  by  them,  162. 

.  j'63 allows  drunkennefs  at  the  fealls  of  Bacchus,  but  not  at  other  times,   187. 

.There  is  great  obfcurity  in  many  of  hisdoflrines  and  notions,  and,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, few  are  able  to  penetrate  into  his  real  fentiments,  262,  et  feq.  He  believed 
one  Supreme  God,  but  did  not  think  it  frfe  or  proper  to  publilli  him  to  the  vul- 
gar, 263.  See  alfo  296.  He  frequently  acknowledges  the  darknefs  of  the  human 
mind  in  .divine  things,  270.  He  held  two  principles  of  things,  God  and  matter, 
305.  In  difpuiing  againfl  the  atheiils,  he  afTerts  the  exlftence  and  providence  of 
the  gods,  331.  In  his  books  of  Laws  he  does  not  recommend  the  worflrip  of  the 
one  true  God  to  the  people,  but  of  a  plurality  of  deities,  357,  et  feq.  He  had  an 
high  opinion  of  the  oracles  as  the  beft  and  only  guides  in  matters  of  religion  and 
divine  worship,  353.  355.  The  firft  and  higheft  God,  according  to  him,  was  not 
concerned  in  the  creation,  nor  is  fo  in  the  government  of  the  world,  373.  The 
■account  he  gives  of  the  Supreme  Unity  different  from  the  idea  given  us  of  God  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  374.  A  paflage  of  his  examined,  in  which  he  reprefents  it  as 
the  practice  of  every  good  and  prudent  man  to  invoke  God  in  every  undertaking, 
380,  381. 

Pliny  the  Elder— hdi.  the  world  to  be  God,  immenfe,    eternal,  neither  generated, 

nor  to  be  deffroyed,  102 — difapproved  the  turning  human  qualities  and  accidents, 

virtues  and  vices,  into  deities,  146.     He  obferves  that  mortals  crumbled  the  deity 

into  parts,  and  worlhipped  that  in  God  which  they,  themfelves  flood  mofl  in  need 

of,   149.     A  remarkable  paflage  from  him  concerning  fortune  as  a  deity  univerfally 

invoked,  383.     He  thinks  it  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  the  Supreme  God  takes 

any  care  of  humau  affairs ;  and  afiirms  that  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  pollution 

to  him,  388^ 

3  "  Pl'my 
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Pliny  the  Younger — his  teftlmony  to  the  virtue  and  ccnftaacy  of  the  primitive  Chrl* 
flians,  486. 

i'ktinus — and  the  latter  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans,  after  Chriftianlty  appeared,  con- 
tinued to  plead  for  the  divinity  and  worfliip  of  the  fun  and  flars,  103.  He  taught 
that  the  world  is  a  god,  and  that  the  fun  and  other  ffars  are  gods,  as  being  ani- 
mated by  a  divine  foul,  324 — and  pretended  that  the  worfliipping  many  gods  is  an 
honour  done  to  the  Supreme,  366.  What  he  fays  of  the  Platonic  firft  principle 
obfcure  and  unintelligible,  373.  N, 

Plucbe,  Mbe  de — His  account  of  the  original  of  the  Pagan  deities  and  mythology  not 
grounded  on  fufficient  evidence,   112,   113. 

Plutarch — His  fentimsnts  of  the  neceflit)'  of  education  and  inffru(5^:on,  8,  9 — gives 
it  as  the  univerfal  opinion  of  die  Pagans  in  his  time  that  the  flars  are  gods,   and 

affirms  that  all  men  worihippcd  them  as  fuch,   10 1 pafTes  a  fevere  cenfure  on 

Euhemerus,  and  thofe  who  alFerted  that  the  gods  vulgarly  worfliipped  had  once 
been  men :  which  yet  cannot  reafonably  be  denied,  115,  116.  217— blames  thofok 
who  gave  the  name  of  gods  to  piiStures  and  images,  and  to  things  infenfible  and 
inanunate,  which  the  gods  have  provided  for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  141,  143 — ac- 
knowledges that  many  of  the  rites  in  ufe  among  the  Pagans  were  dcfigned  to  pla- 
cate and  gratify  evil  daemons,  1 50.  481.  His  book  of  Ills  and  Ofuis  dcfigned  as  an 
apology  for  the  Pagan  polytheifm,  222.  425.  He  held  two  eternal  principles,  the 
one  good,  the  other  evil,  and  affirms,  that  this  was  the  doftrine  of  the  antients, 
and  taught  by  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers,  304.  He  aderts  the  eternity  of 
matter,  306 — puts  the  doiftrlne  of  Providence  on  the  fame  footing  with  that  of 
the  flars  being  animated,  394 — feems  to  hold  with  Euripides,  that  God  concerns 
himftlf  only  with  great  matters,  and  leaves  the  fmaller  to  fortune,  396.  Apaflage 
from  him  concerning  the  univerfal  confent  of  nations  in  acknowl'.-dging  and  wor- 
fliipping one  God  under  differeut  namxs,  confidered,  424,  et  fcq.  Theftrange  and 
unjuft  reprefcntations  he  makes  of  the  Jews,  and  their  rites,  449,  /^t^o — charges 
it  as  an  impious  attempt  to  malce  the  leaft  alteration  in  the  religion  and  wordiip 
derived  from  their  anceflors,  and  eflabliflied  by  the  laws,  483.  N. 

Poets,  Heathen — kept  up  the  antient  tradition  of  one  Supreme  God  ;  but  corrupted  ir 
by  confounding  him  with  their  Jupiter,  the  chief  of  their  idol-deities,  of  whom  they 
made  fuch  indecent  reprefcntations,  87,  et  feq.  They  were  the  prophets  and 
chief  inftruftors  of  the  people,  125.  161 — looked  upon  even  by  Socrates  and 
Plato  as  divinely  infpired,  162,  163 — blamed  by  Dr.  Cudworth  for  perfonaiing 
and  deifying  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  world  and  things  of  nature,  which  pro- 
duced a  vail  number  of  gods  and  goddefTes,  164.  But  this  is  alfo  juftly  charge- 
able on  the  philofophers,  ibid.  See  alfo  324.  Both  the  poets  and  philofophers 
made  the  Pagan  theology  look  too  ariftocratically,  347,  3^8.  '     ". 

Poetical  or  Fabulous  T^fs/ijgy— difapproved  by  feveral  of  the  wifer  Pagars,  ij'S^'et  frq. 
— jct  it  w.is  wrought  iaio  the. popular  religion,  aad  lay  at  the  foiuidrttion  of  mpft  of 
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tlieir  faci'ed  rites,  160.  Theie  was  a  clofe  coaneftlon  between  the  poetical  and 
civil  theology  of  the  Tagaiia,    175,  et  feq. 

Pvlyfhjifm,  Pagan — The  mofl  phnfible  apology  for  it  is,  that  the  multitude  of  their 
deities  was  only  the  worlhip  of  the  one  true  God  under  different  names  and  mani- 
fefl-atlons.  This  pretence  examined,  and  ilrewn  to  be  infufficient,  135,  et  feq. 
Dr.  Cudworth  calls  this  the  recondite  theology  of  the  Pagans ;  and  fays,  that  pro- 
bihly  the  vulgar  did  not  underhand  it,  138,  139.  PLilythcifm  was  the  eftablin:ed 
religion  and  worfhlp  of  all  the  Pagan  nations,  171.  Remarkable  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Jews  in  this  refpecH:,  172,  et  344.     See  Idolatry. 

Porphyry — His  account  of  evil  diJcmons,  151 — juftlfies  the  worfliip  of  them,  ibid,  et 
14; — fays,  that  Scrapls,  the  great  Egyptian  deity,  was  the  prince  of  evil  dsmons, 
ibid. — gives  a  high  encomium  of  the  Egyptian  prlefls,  and  attributes  their  wor- 
(hipplng  animals  to  their  extraordinary  wlfdom  and  divine  knowledge,  371,  372— 
feems  to  be  agalnfl:  rendering  any  external  worfhip  to  the  Higheft  God  of  all, 
374 — complains,  that  from  the  time  that  Jefus  began  to  be  worfliipped,  the  gods 
had  withdrawn  their  converfe  from  men,  485.  N. 

Potter,  Dr. — His  Antiquities  of  Greece  referred  to  for  an  account  of  the  Grecian  rites 
and  feftivals,   160.   186,  et  feq. 

Prayer,  the  duty  of — probably  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion  derived  from  the  ?\x^ 
parents  of  mankind,  30.  402.  The  things  the  Gentiles  prayed  for  were  chiefly 
the  commodities  of  this  wOrld,  and  not  bleffmgs  of  a  fplritual  nature,  383,  384. 
The  duty  of  prayer  is  nearly  connefted  with  the  belief  of  a  Divine  Providence, 
402 — generally  praftifed  among  the  Pagans,  but  addreffed  to  a  multiplicity  of 
deities,  ibid.  Some  of  the  philofophers  were  only  for  praying  for  good  things  in 
general,  but  not  for  any  thing  in  particular  :  others  were  only  for  mental  but  not 
vocal  prayer  :  others  were  againll:  praying  at  all ;  and  fo  are  feme  of  our  modera 
Delfts,  402,  403.  The  Scripture  gives  great  encouragement  to  prayer,  and  ex- 
cellent direff ions  for  the  right  performance  of  that  duty,  404,  405. 

Promife,  original — made  to  our  firfl  parents  immediately  after  the  fall,  a  foundation 
for  their  hope,  57,  58. 

Prophecies — extraordinary  atteftations  given  to  our  Saviour  by  a  ferles  of  illuftrious 
prophecies,  delivered  at  fundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  for  many  ages  before 
his  a£lual  manlfeftatlon  in  the  flefh,  478. 

Providence — The  belief  of  it  of  vaft  importance  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  in  the  world, 
377.  It  was  part  of  the  primitive  religion  derived  by  a  moft  antient  tradition  from 
the  firft  ages,  377.  378.  Some  notion  of  it  generally  obtained  among  the  vulgar 
Pagans ;  but  they  fuppofed  Providence  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  multiplicity  of 
deities,  379.  The  notions  tiiey  entertained  of  Divine  Providence  were  in  feveral 
refpefts  wrong  and  defeftive,  382,  et  feq.  Many  of  the  philofophers  and  of  the 
learned  and  polite  Pagans  denied  a  Providence,  386,  ct  feq.  Some  of  thofe  that 
Jfismed  to  own  a  Diviae  Providence  were  for  coofiniDg  it  to  heaven  and  heavenly 

things. 
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things,  390.  Others  fuppofed  it  to  extend  to  the  earth  and  mankind,  but  afleited 
only  a  general  Providence,  not  extending  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race,  or 
if  to  individuals,  only  to  perfons  of  fpecial  worth  aud  eminence,  and  affairs  of 
great  importance,  395.  Many  celebrated  philofophers  thought  that  the  highefl  God 
did  not  take  any  care  of  men,  or  their  concernments,  as  being  below  his  notice, 
and  tliat  he  committed  them  wholly  to  inferior  deities,  391,  392.  The  philofo- 
phers very  confufed  in  their  notions  with  regard  to  Divine  Providence,  398.  Some 
of  them  fuppofed,  that  fate  or  neceflity  governs  all  things;  others  divided  the 
ordering  of  events  between  God  or  Providence,  fate  and  fortune,  and  human  art  and 
fkiil,  ibid,  ct  399.  Divine  Revelation  of  fignal  ufe  for  inftru(5ling  men  to  form 
ju/t  and  worthy  notions  of  Providence,  399.  Noble  idea  given  of  it  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  400,  401. 

Publicnns,  or  Roman  knights — not  willing  that  the  lands  confccrated  in  Greece  to  the 
gods  flionld  be  exempted  from  taxes ;  under  pretence  that  thofe  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  immortal  gods  who  had  once  been  men,   115. 

P/^ivn/sr/"— fuppofcs  the  chief  heads  of  natural  religion  and  laiv  to  have  been  origi- 
nally commiuiicated  by  Divine  Revelation  to  the  firft  parents  of  mankind,  5. 

Pythagoras — involved  his  doftrine  in  great  obfcurlty  under  numbers  and  fymbols, 
which  were  explained  only  to  his  difciples  after  long  preparation,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  people,  262.  He  held  human  fouls  to  be  difcerped  portions  of  the 
Divine  EHence,  286,  2S7 — fuppofed  by  Dr.  Sykes  to  have  learned  the  do£hine  of 
the  unity  from  the  Egyptian  prieft,  but  not  without  great  difficulty,  429. 

R. 

Riimfey,  Chevalier  dc — His  apology  for  the  Egyptian  idolatry,  155.  The  parallel  he 
draws  between  the  corruption  of  the  Pagan  and  Chrifllan  feflivals  confidcred,  195 
— pretends,  that  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  Pagans  fpoke  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  344 
— and  that  the  polylheifm  of  the  Heathens  was  only  nominal,  414,  415.  N. 

Re.ifon — Many  things  are  agreeable  to  reafon  when  made  known,  which  yet  it  would 
not  have  difcovered  If  left  to  itfelf  without  afllflancc,  4,  j.  It  is  a  difficult  quef- 
tion,  and  of  little  ufe,  how  far  reafon  may  poflibly  carry  us  in  religion  by  its  own 
unaffifted  force,  9.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  ordinary  abilities  of  human  reafon 
in  matters  of  religion  by  the  attainments  of  a  few  extraordinary  pcifons,  jo.  The 
furefl  way  of  judging  of  what  may  be  expefted  from  human  reafon  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  mankind  is  from  h^  and  experience,  efpecially  in  thofe  ages  and  nations 
which  had  not  the  advantage  of  Divine  Revelation,  ibid.  Syftems  of  natural  reli- 
gion drawn  up  in  Chriflian  countries  cannot  properly  be  brought  in  proof  of  the 
force  of  unallifted  reafon  in  matters  of  religion,   12. 

Religion — fuppofes  an  intercourfe  between  God  and  man,   i — diflributed  into  naturaf 

and  revealed :   thefe  are  not  contrary  to  one  another,  and  yet  not  entirely  the  fame  ; 

Vol.  I.  U  u  u  but 
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but  there  is  a  perfefl:  harmony  between  them,  i,  2.  Man  not  left  at  his  firft  crea- 
tion merely  to  his  own  unaflifted  reafon,  but  had  the  chief  heads  of  religion  com- 
municated to  him  by  Divine  Revelation,  67.  The  iirft  religion  of  mankind  not 
idolatry,  but  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  6(),  et  feq.  Traces  of  an  antieot 
univerfal  religion  in  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  many  nations,  78,  y^. 

Religion,  natural — 3,  et  feq.     See  Natural. 

Religion,  revealed — that  which  was  originally  communicated  to  man  by  Revelation 
from  Cod,  1 5,  et  feq. 

Revelation — not  an  immediate  infallible  infpiration  of  every  particular  perfon  of  the  hu- 
man race,  which  is  contrary  to  evident  fafl  and  experience  ;  but  it  is  to  be  underftood 
of  God's  making  an  extraordinary  difcovery  of  himfelf,  or  of  his  will,  to  fome  par- 
ticular perfon  or  perfons,  to  be  by  them  communicated  to  others  in  his  name,  i  j, 
16.  The  poflibility  of  fuch  a  Revelation  fliewn,  17,  et  feq.  God  can  give  thofe 
to  whom  the  Revelation  is  originally  and  immediately  made,  a  full  and  certain 
affurance  of  its  being  a  true  Divine  Revelation,  18,  19.  He  can  alfo  commiflionate 
them  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  can  furnifli  them  with  fiifficient  credentials 
of  their  divine  milTion,  to  /hew  that  what  they  deliver  in  his  name  is  a  true  Reve- 
lation from  God,  19,  20,  et  feq.  This  may  be  tranfmitted  to  thofe  who  live  in 
fucceeding  ages,  with  fuch  evidence  as  to  lay  them  under  an  obligation  to  receive 
and  fubmit  to  it  as  of  divine  authority,  23,  24.  The  ufefulnefs  and  advantage  of 
divine  Revelation,  and  the  great  need  there  is  of  it  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind, 
fliewn  from  feveral  confideratious,  27,  et  feq.  It  has  been  the  general  fenfe  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  God  hath  made  revelations  of  his  will,  35, 
36.  This  notion  has  been  often  abufed  by  enthufiafls  and  impoflors  ;  but  this  is 
no  jufl  argument  againA  the  poffibility  or  expediency  of  Divine  Revelation,  36,  37. 
A  true  Revelation  from  God,  if  duly  attended  to,  is  the  befl  fecurity  againft  the 
mifchiefs  arifing  from  fahly  pretended  ones,  38,  39.  Since  Revelation  is  both  pof- 
fible  and  ufeful,  it  is  not  probable  that  God  left  all  men  at  all  times  without  fuch  a 
valuable  help,  39.  A  brief  fcheme  of  the  order  and  defign  of  the  principal  revela- 
tions which  God  hath  given  to  mankind,  39,  40.  They  give  mutuallife  and  fup- 
port  to  one  another,  ibid,  et  4 1 .  Nothing  lefs  than  an  extraordinary  Revelation 
v.as  fufficient,  as  things  were  circumftanced,  to  recover  the  P.igan  nations  from 
their  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  to  the  right  knowledge  and  wcafliip  of  the  one  true 
God,  466,   et  feq. 

Revelation.,  Chriftian.     SceChriJlian. 

Rites — cruel  and  impure,  of  the  Heathen  worfliip,   iSi,  et  feq. 

Romans,  anticnt,  public  religion  of — highly  commended  by  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTens 
and  Cicero,  170,  171 — prefcribed  the  worfhip  of  many  gods,  ibid,  et  172.  It 
■was  made  up  partly  of  the  phyfical  and  partly  of  the  poetical  theology,  175;. 
Scenical  games  and  plays,  in  which  the  vicious  aflions  of  their  gods  were  repre- 
fcnted,  were  taken  into  their  public  religion,  176,   177.     It  grew  mo-re  corrupt  in 

die 
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the  latter  times  of  their  Hate,  whea  learning  and  phllofophy  had  made  a  progrcfs 
among  them,  than  it  had  been  in  the  rude  and  more  illiterate  ages,  461,  462. 

s. 

Sacrifice — a  rite  of  religion  of  the  greateft  antiquity,  and  originally  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, 79. 

Sacrifices,  human — antiently  of  general  extent  among  the  Pagans,,  and  continued  long 
even  among  the  raoft  civilized  nations,   181,  et  feq. 

Scripture,  Holy — The  reprefentation  there  made  of  the  corrupt  and  mlferable  ftate  of 
the  Heathen  world  exaiftly  jufl  and  agreeable  to  faft,  407,  et  feq.  The  Scripture 
is  the  great  rule  of  faith  and  praftice,  and  contains  the  original  records  of  our 
holy  religion,  490,  491 .  A  {leady  adherence  to  it  is  the  beft  means  for  prefcrving 
the  Chriflian  religion  in  its  purity,  and  for  reforming  it  when  corrupted,  ibid. 
The  light  it  affords  calls  for  our  highefl  thankfulnefs,  492. 

Seneca — His  account  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus  confidered,  127 — pretends,  that  all  the 
different  Heathen  deities  were  one  God  with  different  names  and  powers,  135. 
In  his  treatife  of  Superllhion  he  paffes  a  fevere  cenfure  on  the  civil  theology  and 
public  religion  of  the  Romans,  yet  fays,  it  was  what  a  wife  man  ought  to  conform 
to  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  1 80 — afferts,  that  the  world  is  God,  and  that  we  are 
all  of  us  parts  and  members  of  the  Divinity,  320 — fuppofes  matter  to  be  an  ob- 
ftru(flion  to  the  Deity  in  his  operations,  fo  that  he  could  not  make  things  fo  well  as 
he  would,  309.  He  feems  to  think,  that  Providence  feldom  concerns  itfelf  about 
individuals,  397.  He  difcovers  a  ftrong  prejudice  agaiiift  the  Jews;  but  owns, 
that  there  were  many  who  imitated  their  religion  and  rites,  447. 

Seventh  day — was  for  a  long  time  diflinguiflied  among  the  nations,  jc).  A  particular 
regard  was  had  to  the  number  feven  as  facred,  ibid.  The  numbering  by  weeks 
confining  of  feven  days  was  in  ufe  from  tiie  remoteft  antiquity,  efpecially  among 
the  Eaftern  nations,  and  was  probably  derived  originally  from  the  hiflory  of  the 
creation,  80.  .  , 

Shaftefi-ury,  Earl  of — obferves,  that  man  is  born  not  only  to  virtue,  but  to  religioa 
and  piety,  47. 

Socrates — declined  being  initiated  in  the  myfleries,  210 — averfe  to  difqulfitlons  into 
the  phyfical  nature  and  caufes  of  things,  262.  290 — feems  to  have  believed  one 
Supreme  God,  yet  almoft  always  fpeaks  of  the  gods  in  the  plural,  to  whom  he 
afcribes  the  formation  of  things,  and  the  bleffmgs  of  Providence,  and  to  whom 
divine  worfliip  is  to  be  paid,  292,  et  feq.  et  330.  He  referred  the  people  to  the 
oracles  in  matters  of  religion,  and  recommended  divination,  350 — was  for  every 
man's  worfliipplng  the  gods  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  351.  It  is  a 
miftake,  that  he  endeavoured  to  draw  the  people  off  from  the  public  religion,  and 
the  eftabliflied  polytheifm,  352,  353. 

U  u  u  2  Sophocles 
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Sophocles — A  remarkable  pafTage  from  him  concerning  the  one  Goi,  the  Maker  of 
■  heaven  and  earth,  and  ag.iinft  the  fleathen  worQiip  of  images,  419.  N. 

Soul,  human — held  by  rtany  of  the  philofophers,  efpecially  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Stoics,  to  be  a  difcerped  part  of  the  Divine  EflTence,  286.  320. 

Stilpo,  the  philcfopher — cenfured  by  the  Areopagus,  and  ordered  to  depart  the  city 
of  Athens,  for  faying  that  the  ftatiie  of  Minerva,  made  by  Phidias,  was  not  a  god, 
141. 

Stoics — retained  the  fables  of  the  poetical  mythology,  but  gave  phyfical  and  allego- 
rical interpretations  of  them,  164.  Many  of  their  explications  forced  and  un- 
natural, ibid.  They  held  that  the  world  is  God,  and  that  particular  fouls  are 
parts  of  the  univerfal  foul  of  the  world,  and  vifible  corporeal  things  parts  of  his 
bod)',  317.  320.  They  filled  the  earth,  air,  and  fea  with  gods ;  and  the  unity 
of  God  which  they  profefTed  really  included  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  323,  324. 
They  were  ftrenuous  aflerters  of  Divine  Providence  ;  but  for  the  mofl  part  fuppofed 
it  not  to  extend  to  individuals,  except  to  fome  perfons  of  eminence  and  affairs  of 
importance,   395,  396. 

Strabo — His  account  of  the  impurities  of  the  Heathen  religion,  189,  190,  191. 

Sun — worfliipped  by  the  Zabians  as  the  chief  God,  98 — called  by  the  Phoenicians  the 
only  Lord  of  heaven,  ibid.  Peculiar  titles  and  attributes  of  the  one  true  God 
afcribed  to  it,  102 — according  to  Macrobius,  was  the  one  univerfal  Deity  adored 
under  feveral  nam^s  and  charafters,  103 — regarded  by  many  of  the  Egyptians  as 
the  Demiurgus  or  Maker  of  the  world,  229.  279. 

Sykes,  Dr — alTerts,  that  the  doftrlne  of  the  unity  and  perfeftions  of  God  was  the 
univerfal  doftrine  of  the  Pagans,  and  that  it  was  derived  to  them  not  from  Reve- 
lation or  Tradition,  but  from  the  mere  unaffifted  light  of  nature  and  reafon,  299. 
The  proofs  he  brings  for  this  fhewn  to  be  infufficlent,  ibid,  et  340,  341.  He  fays, 
the  Greek  philofophers  travelled  into  Eg\'pt  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  the  unity, 
300.  And  though  he  reprefents  it  as  acknowledged  by  the  Heathens  in  general, 
yet  it  appears  from  liis  own  account,  that  this  dodlrine  was  known  to  few,  429. 
He  will  not  allow,  that  the  Greeks  learned  any  thing  in  religion  from  the  Jews  or 
their  Scriptures,  though  he  owns  they  did  from  other  Eaftern  nations,  430.  440.  N. 
He  grants,  that,  as  things  were  circumftanced,  a  Divine  Revelation  was  neceflary 
to  recover  the  Heathens  from  their  idolatries  and  corruptions  in  religion,  469. 

Symboh — diifcrent  of  the  Deity,  turned  into  gods,  and  worfliipped  as  fuch,  140. 

T. 

Tacitus — ^looks  upon  it  -as  uncertain,  whether  all  things  are  governed  by  fate  and  im- 
mutable neceffity,  or  by  chance ;  and  fays,  many  were  perfuaded  that  the  gods 
take  no  care  at  all  of  men,  or  any  of  the  events  relating  to  them,  388.     His  falfe 
and  contradiftory  accounts  of  the  Jews,  449-     His  teftimony  concerning  the  mul- 
titude 
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thude  of  Chriftians  at  Roliie  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  cViiel  torments  to  which 
they  were  expofed,  4&6. 

Ttfr/z/ZZ/rt/z^— appeals  to  the  confciences  of  the  Pagans  themfelves,  and  to  their  molT: 
authentic  monuments,  that  all  their  gods  had  once  been  men,  137.  N. — reprefents 
the  Romans  as  more  corrupt  in  religion  in  the  latter  times  of  their  fVate,  than  their 
anceftors  had  been,  462. 

Thales — His  notion  of  God  and  the  origin  of  things  confidered,  283,  et  feq. 

Theogony,  Pagan.     See  Cofmogony. 

Theology,  Pagan — diflributed  hj  Varro  and  others  into  three  different  kinds,  the 
poetical  or  fabulous,  the  phyfical  or  philofophlcai,  and  the  civil  or  popular,  157. 

Theology,  poetical.     See  Poetical. 

Theology,  phyjical  or  philcfcphical,  251 — in  the  opinion  of  ScKVola  and  Varro  not  very 
proper  for  the  people  or  the  flate,  255.  It  was  had  in  no  great  efteem  by  the  ma- 
gilfratesand  politicians,  ibid,  et  256. 

Theology,  civil — as  eftabli fixed  by  the  Roman  laws,  is  faid  by  Scccvola  and  Varro  to 
have  been  the  theology  of  the  vulgar,  but  not  the  true,  132.  The  civil  theology, 
according  to  Varro's  account  of  it,  was  that  which  was  taught  and  adminiftered  by 
the  priefts,  and  appointed  by  the  ftate,  169.  It  had  an  appearance  of  a  plurality 
of  independent  deities,  173.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  that  there  was  a 
mixture  of  the  mythical  or  fabulous  theology  together  with  the  natural,  almoU  every 
where  to  make  up  the  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans,  175.  The  clofe  connexion 
between  the  Roman  civil  theology  and  the  poetical  fhewn,  ibid,  et  feq. 

TmdaJ,  Dr. — His  main  principle,  that  the  religion  and  law  of  nature  is  naturally  and 
neceflarily  known  to  all  men  even  without  inftruffion,  contrary  to  faft  and  ex- 
perience, 7,  8. 

Tradition — Peculiar  advantages  for  tranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  religion  by  tradition 
in  the  earlieft  ages,  59.  Tradition  of  religion,  laws,  and  fciences,  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Eaflern  parts,  where  mankind  were  firft  fettled  after  the  flood,  6;^, 
64.  The  wifdom  of  the  Eaft  confifled  much  in  teacliing  and  delivering  the  antient 
traditions ;  and  this  was  the  original  way  of  philofophizing  among  the  Greeks  them- 
felves, 64,  65.  There  were  traditions  from  the  firfl  ages,  and  which  fpread  generally 
among  the  nations,  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  a  chaos,  and  the 
dilfolution  of  it  by  fire,  65.  Traditionary  Aories  of  the  antient  patriarchs  and  JewKh 
heroes  mixed  with  the  Pagan  mythology,  1 12.  The  molt  eminent  Greek  philofo- 
phers  got  much  of  their  knowledge  by  tradition,  300. 

V.    u. 

Varro,  the  mofl  learned  of  the  Romans — endeavours  to  give  phyfical  afid  allegorical 

explications  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  the  other  Pagan  deities,   130.     See  alfo  235. 

He  paffes  a  fevere  cenfure  on  the  poetical  or  fabulous,  158,  159 — fays  the  people 

J  were 
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were  Inclined  to  follow  the  poets  rather  than  the  philofophers,  in  what  related  to 
the  gods,  i6i — gives  a  ftrange  account  of  the  impurities  and  obfcenities  ufed  at 
the  feftivals  of  Bacchus  in  fomc  parts  of  Italy,  192.  He  thought  the  public  reli- 
gion wanted  to  be  reformed,  yet  was  for  upholding  it  by  the  civil  authority,  and 
retaining  the  names  and  hiftory  of  the  gods,  as  delivered  by  their  anceftors,  197, 
198.  The  philofophical  theology  was  in  his  opinion  only  fit  for  difputatious  in  the 
fchools,  but  not  proper  to  be  taught  openly  among  the  people,  256.  He  held  that 
Cod  is  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  that  the  world  itfelf  is  God,  316 — and  he  calls 
the  foul  of  the  world  and  its  parts  the  true  gods,  323.  He  fpeaks  with  refpeft 
of  the  Jews  as  worfliipping  God  in  a  right  manner,  and  that  they  worfhipped  the 
higheft  God,  which  he  calls  Jupite-,  without  images,  443,  444.  He  obferves, 
that  the  antient  Romans  for  170  years  had  no  images  in  their  temples,  and  thinks 
religion  would  do  better  without  them,  459,  460. 

Unity  of  Cod — The  philofophers  were  more  explicit  in  their  acknowledgments  of  the 
unity,  and  fome  other  important  articles  of  religion,  after  the  appearance  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  than  they  had  been  before,  136.422.  No  fufficlent  proof  that  the  doftrine  of 
the  unity  was  taught  in  the  nfiyfteries,  221.  See  alfo  427.  The  Greek  philofo- 
phers are  faiJ  to  have  travelled  into  Egppt  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  the  unity, 
300.  The  pretence  that  this  was  the  univerfal  doftrine  of  the  Pagan  world,  and 
that  all  nations  worrtiippcd  the  one  true  God  under  different  names  and  titles, 
examined,  422,  et  feq. 

Voltaire,  Man/,  fi?— reprefents  the  Pagan  religion  as  confifting  only  of  morality  and 
feftivals,  or  times  of  rejoicing,  192 — praifes  thofe  of  the  Learned  Sedl  in  China  for 
leaving  the  grofs  fuperftitions  to  the  people,  and  feeding  the  magirtrates  with  a 
purer  fubftance,  281.  N.  And  yet  thofe  they  call  the  learned  Chinefe  are  generally 
atheifts,  ibid.     See  Chinefe. 

w. 

World — The  Eg}'ptians  and  moft  of  the  learned  Heathens  held  the  whole  animated 
fyflem  of  the  world  to  be  God,  315,  et  feq.  430.  The  Pagans  in  general  were 
in  one  fenfe  or  other  world-worfhippers,  325,   326. 

WorfAp — The  proper  manner  of  worfliipping  God  beft  known  by  Divine  Revelation, 
29,  30.  See  alfo  474.  Some  nations  that  feemed  to  acknowledge  one  Supreme 
God  rendered  him  no  worflrip  at  all,  89,  90.  The  wor(hip  of  the  one  true  God, 
andof  him  only  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  JewiflrconlVitution,  172.  437.  Some 
of  the  moft  refined  philofophers  were  againft  any  external  worfliip  of  the  Highefl 
God,  374. 

X. 

Xemphon — Plato  blamed  by  him  for  quitting  the  ilmple  philofophy  of  Socrates,  and 
embracing  the  portentous  wifdom  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Egyptians,  262. 

Zdbians 
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Z. 


Zablans — held  the  ftars  to  be  deities,  but  the  fun  to  be  the  chief  God,  98 — wor- 
fliipped  evil  beings,  but  efpecially  Sammael,  the  priucipal  of  the  evil  demons,  152. 
They  alTerted  ihe  eternity  of  the  world.  311. 

Zalettais,  the  Locrian  law-^i.ir — A  remarkable  pafTnge  from  the  preface  to  his  laws, 
84.  329. 

Zsyf — among  the  Greeks,  was  at  firfl,  according  to  Dr.  Cudworth,  the  name  of  a 
Hero,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  Supreme  God,  125.     See  Jupiter. 

Zoroafter — fuppofed  by  many  to  have  lived  in  the  mofl:  antient  patriarchal  times,  and 
therefore  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  primitive  religion  derived  from 
Adam  and  Noah,  75.  N.  According  to  Dr.  Hyde,  and  the  Oriental  writers,  he  lived 
ia  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  was  a  difciple  of  one  of  the  Jewifli  prophets,  and 
incorporated  many  of  the  Mofaical  rites  into  Iiis  own  religion,  ibid,  ct  1 72.  N. 


E  N  D  of  the    FIRST   VOLUME. 


The  author's  f^reat  diftance  occafioned  more  errors  of  the  prefs  than  would  otherwifc 
have  appciixd  ;  though  I  muft  do  MefT.  Richardson  qnd  Clark  the  juftice  to 
acknowledge,  that  many  of  t^^enl  were  not  owing  to  any  negligence  on  their  part, 
but  to  miftakes  in  iranfcrlbing  the  Manufcrlpt  for  the  Prefs.  Care  however  is  taken 
to  rcftify  them  in  the  following  account  of  the  Errata. 

ERRATA   to    the    FIRST    VOLUME. 

fail-  6.  rineali.for  oHfcurt,  rf«rf  impure.  P.  i8.  Note,  I.  1- fcr  vol.  ii,  r.  vol.  iii.  P.  49./.  i./or  mer, 
?.  man.  P.  74.  hiite,  I-  fll.fir  1686,  r.  1687.  P.  77.  Note,  !..  1.  for  Jud.  r.  Ifid.  end  for  259,  r. 
359.  P.  83.  /.  I.  fir  irixiat;,  r,  afxa'oi'  P-  85.  /.  7-  fir  ordinis,  r.  ordines.  UiJ.  Note,  I.  I.  for  p. 
9.  r.  n.g.  P.  95.  /.  i-  fir  yiiifAtvoc:,  r.  j-svcftEvs?.  P.  101.  N-te,  !.  ult.  fir  15.  r.  25.  P.  104.  /.  9. 
fir  ieum,  r.  Jeam  j  arr/'/)r  ncmina,  r,  nomine.  P.  io6. /.  15. /or  ninth,  r.  eighth.  P.  108.  Note,  1. 
I./jr  29-5,  r.  26.  P.  112.  /.  6. /("•  tables,  r.  fables.  P.  114./.  14.  yjr  coUeftas,  r.  collcfta.  Ii'>.  Note, 
I.  I.  fir  cap.  ii.  r.  cap.  11.  andf.r  cap.  2.  p.  62.  r.  cap.jii.  p.  794.  P.  125.  A'sff,  /.  i.  /or  26.  r.  27. 
P.  130.  A'of:-,  /.  8.  fir  bf\.  r.  2fi.  P.  133.  /.  15.  fi'  ftudicis,  r.  pudicis.  /i.  Note,  I.  nil.  for  589,  r. 
569.  P.  IJ4.  Nsff,  /.  ult.  fir  cap.  4.  r.  cap,  II.  P.  136.  A  7.  /or  rights,  r.  rites.  P.  137.  iVt/f,  /. 
6.  for  cap.  V.  vi.  r.  cap.  JO.  P.  149  /.  2./r  ifto,  r.  ifta.  P.  152.  N'.te,  I.  1.  after  Abftin,  r.  I.  ii.  P. 
1^9.  N-ti,  I.  ult.  fir  Ci^.  7.  r.  cap.  28.  P.  160.  No:e,  I.  i. /r  temerabunt,  r.  temerabant,  Ih.  I.  ult, 
aft.r  vol.  I.  r.  lib.  2.  P.  i6s.  /.  2}. /or  0,  r.  b.  P.  172.  Mr.-,  /.  i</f.  fir  conveniat,  r.  convenit.  P. 
178.  Note,  I.  4.  (7/(.'r  Luna,  r.  Diara.  P.  191.  Ni/f,  /.  15. /or  in  honcfto,  r.  inhonefto.  P.  I96.  /.  20. 
/or  cr;dent,  r.  credant.  P.  198.  A'o/i!,  /.  silt,  fir  cap.  3.  r.  lib.  iii.  P.  203.  /.  «//.  /or  there,  r.  three. 
P.  216.  /.  J.  for  Cretan,  r,  Cretans.  P.  224.  place  the  ref.  to  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  fecotid  lire.  P.  125. 
Note,  I.  ult.  fir  i-jb,  r.  166.  P.  233.  /.  7.  fir  inconftant,  r.  inconfiflent.  P.  253.  Ncte,  I.  3.  yjr  cap. 
31.  r.  cap.  31.  P.  255.  /.  ^T'fi'  habent,  r.  habeat.  /i,  A'o/r,  /.  ult.  fir  7.  r,  27.  P.  256.  A'o/',  /.  i. 
/:r  117.  r.  216.  P.  261.  A'i«e, /.  2./or  254.  r.  354.  P.  ibz.  I.  irlt.  fir  y/^l.  r.  7^^.  P.zS'i.l.l'll.fcr 
636.  G.  r.  526.  F,  P.  264.  A  i._/ir  quam,  r.  luam.  Ii.  Note,  /.  i./or  p.  S56,  S57.  r.  S36,  S37.  P. 
260.  /.  f/r.  yir  cap.  12.  r.  cap.  13.  P.  273.  /.  19.  /or  the,  r.  this.  /J.  A  ult.  fir  their,  r.  the.  P. 
2S5.  A'i.'?,  A  ://.'.  ftr  cap.  2.  r.  cap.  I.  P.  286.  AW,  A  i.  for  64.  r.  62.  P.  192.  A  5./r  roan,  r.  men. 
/4.  A  6. /or  avOjuirov,  r.  aiS^stTra;.  P.  300.  Nle,  A  8. /or  430,  r.  .-jSo,,  481.  P.  309.  A  7.  fir  o.'liciat,  r. 
efliciat.  P.  311.  A  x8.  /rBirofns  r.  Bcrofus.  P.  323.  A  14,  /r  adclTent,  r.  adiflent.  P.  324-  ^^''f. 
A  s-fir  1:75.  r.  1075.  P.  329.  r.v!.!.-; -^  fifA',  /or  philofophic,  r.  polytheiftic.  P.  334.  A  i4./rqia- 
Ics,  r.  qualii  P.  337.  Note,  A  i.  /r  book  i.  r.  book  ii.  P.  344,  M'f,  A  li/f  fir  440.  r.  44S.  P. 
356,  Nte,  I.  2. /or  266.  r.  260.  P.  360.  A'cfi?,  A  i. /or  arguments,  r.  argument.  P.  365.  No'e,  A  2. 
/ir5i4.  r.  515.  P.  36S.  A  r./r  which,  r.  whilft.  P.  380.  A'.7e,  A  i.  fir  E.  r.  C.  P.  3S2.  A  13. 
/or  p.  331.  r.  p.  330.  P.  3SS.  A  K/f./irviii.  r.  vi.  P.  390.  A^o/ir,  A  10,  fir  add,  r.  adds.  P.  398.  A  6. 
ftr  eternal,  r.  external.  P.  408.  A  i.'^.fir  11.  r.  S.  P.  411.  A  2.  a/cr  fenfe,  put  a  fu' I  flop.  P.  413. 
">.  9.  A/f  a.  P.  438.  N-te,  I.  I.  fir  15.  r.  5.  7*.  A  E./or  Pf.  xxi.  r.  H".  )i.tii.  P.  470.  Note,  A  5.  <^c/t  n. 
P.  483.  A  ir/V.  1 79.  r./r  l3l.      P.  486.  A  a.V./or  hb.  xiv.  r.  lib'  xv. 
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